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THIRD    PERIOD 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA. 


MODERN   PHILOSOPHY. 

§  107.  By  Modern  Philosophy  is  meant  philosophy  since  the  discon- 
tinuance of  its  condition  of  subserviency  to  theology  (which  character- 
ized it  in  its  scholastic  form),  in  its  gradual  development  into  an  inde- 
pendent science,  having  for  its  subject  the  essence  and  laws  of  nature 
•nd  mind, — as  enriched  and  deepened  by  prior  growths,  and  exerting 
in  influence  upon  contemporaneous  investigations  in  positive  science 
•ad  upon  social  life,  and  being  in  turn  reacted  upon  by  these.  Its 
ehief  divisions  are :  1.  The  Transitional  Period,  beginning  with  the 
renewal  of  Platonism ;  2.  The  epoch  of  Empiricism,  Dogmatism,  and 
Skepticism,  from  Bacon  and  Descartes  to  the  Encyclopedists  and 
Hume;  and  3.  The  epoch  of  the  Kantian  Criticism  and  of  the  systems 
awing  from  it,  from  Kant  till  the  present  time. 

**to  the  authors  of  the  oomprehensi-re  historical  works  cited  above,  VoL  L,  1 4,  p.  8  seq,  (aMtafc 
TIi*»miu,  Bonis  in  his  Lekrtmck  der  0€9cJL  der  Philo*,  Tennemann,  Brnst  Reinhoid,  Bittsc,  ! 
■^X  the  fallowing,  in  particular,  treat  of  modern  philosophy :— Johann  Gottlieb  Bohla, 
*■■*  PUioeephie  eeU  der  Epoch*  der  Wtederherttellung  der  Winenechaflen^  Gdttfagea,  1 
••*»■  oxriskm  of  the  "Qeechichte  der  KwvUe  und  Wieeenech^fUn  tett  der  Wiederkermefht 
•*••**  est  acktteknten  JakrhunderU^  other  divisions  of  which  were  prepared  by  J.  Gk  1 

L***e,  A.  O.  Ksrtner,  P.  MurhanL  J.  O.  Hoycr,  J.  F.  Gmelin,  and  J.  I>.  Fiorfllo.    Imu 

"■»*  Mtttrige  eur  CkarotterUta  der  neuern  J'hiloeophie,  Sulzbach,  1889,  Sd  ed.,  <fc,  1ML    J 
■***»■,  I'erttfcA  einer  ttiemnechq/tUchrrt  Darttettung  der  OeechichU  der  neuern  F%ttoeepkm\ 
J^Ne,  iaM-58;  cf.  the  second  VoL  of  Erdmann's  Grundritt  dtr  GetdUcAit  der  PMoeopmU,  *s 
*•*,  1930,    fftetoire  de  la  pkQoeophie  aUemande  depute  LalbnUefmqu*&  notxmrt,  pmr  affta* 
£*■»**.  FarU.  *&*>    Hermann  Ulrici,  Qeechlchte  und  KrtUX  der  Prindpten  dtr  nemr* 
^Nc  1Mb,    j.  N.  P.  Oischinger,  Speculative  EntwicJtttttng  der  Baupteyetemt  dtr  nemm 
1  Aanarlat  bit  Begel,  Schaffhausen,  1868-61      Kono   Fischer,   GttdUchU  dtr  mtmtm 
,  UM  et«.;  id  at,  VoL  L,  Parts  1  and  S,  ».,  180ft;  VoL  IL,  *,  18*    CM  * 
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Der  EnttNckelung*gang  der  neuem  Speculation,  al*  Kinlettung  in  die  Pkilomphie  der  Genchiehte  litfil 
dargettetlt,  Bonn,  1867.  Julius  Schaller  (Lripric,  1841-44)  treats  especially  of  the  History  of  Natural 
Philosophy  since  the  time  of  Bacon.  Julius  Banmann  treats  of  the  doctrines  of  space,  time,  and  mathe- 
matics in  modern  philosophy  (Cetxr  die  Lehren  von  Bourn,  Zett  unrt  Mathematik  in  der  neueren  Philo*opkk\ 
'  Berlin,  18GS-69).  Ludwig  Xoack  has  written  on  the  Christian  Mystics  since  the  age  of  the  Reformation 
(KonigKberg  1868),  and  on  the  Engiiflh,  French,  and  German  Froe-Thinkers  (Bern,  1863-66);  WilL  Edw. 
Hartpole  Lecky,  History  of  the  Bute  and  Influence  of  thi  Spirit  <f  Rationalism  in  Europe,  1st  and  3d  edn, 
London,  1866 ;  8d  ed.,  1886  [New  York,  18K5]  ;  (German  translation,  by  Heinr.  Jolowicz,  under  the  title: 
GeecAickte  der  Erkidrung,  etc.,  2  vols..  Leijwic,  1887-68).  Cf.  H.  Dean,  The  History  of  dviHsaHon,  New 
York  and  London,  1869.  The  history  of  Ethics  in  modern  times  is  specially  discussed  by  J.  Matter,  Bietom 
de*  doctrine*  morale*  et  politique*  dee  trots  dernier*  siicle*,  Paris,  1896;  H.  F.  W.  Hinrirhs,  Gem*,  der 
BechU-  und  8taat*prindpien  aeit  der  Reformation,  Leipejc,  1848-52;  I.  Herm.  Fichte,  Die  philo*.  Lehren  torn 
Becht,  Stoat  und  Sitte  sett  der  Mltf  dee  18.  JahrhunderU,  Leipdc,  1860 ;  F.  Voriander,  Geschhhte  derphih*. 
Moral,  Bechta-  und  StooUlehre  der  Engender  und  Pranaoeen  mtt  Einechlu**  den  Mmxhinvell.  Marburg, 
1865.  [Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  Gen.  View  of  progress  of  Eth.  Phil.,  etc.,  Lond.,  3d  ed..  1SG2;  Phil.,  1833  ;'w. 
Whewell,  Lectures  on  Hist,  of  Mor.  Phil,  in  Eng.,  Lond.,  1863;  R.  Blakey,  Hist  of  Mor.  Science,  2d  ed., 
Edin^  1836.]  Simon  S.  Laurie,  Xotes  Expository  and  Critical  on  Certain  British  Theories  of  Moral*,  Edin- 
burgh, 1868.  Robert  von  Mohl  (in  his  Geech.  und  Litt.  der  StaaUnei**en*thaftent  in  Monographien  dargetteUt, 
Vols.  L-IIL,  Erlsngen,  1865-5SX  and  J.  C.  Bluntucbli  (  tost*,  de*  all  gem.  StaaUrecht*  und  der  Pflitik  *ett  dem 
16.  Jahrh.  bis  zur  Gegenuxtrt,  Munich  1864:  VoL  I.  Hint  of  Sciences,  etc.)  treat  al*o  of  the  philosophical 
theories  of  politics.  The  History  of  .Esthetics  in  Germany,  by  H.  Lotxe,  occupies  the  seventh  vohune  of 
the  Geach.  der  Wise,  in  D*ut*chland\  Munich,  1868. 

Important  contributions  to  the  history  of  philosophy  are  contained  in  various  works  on  the  history  of  litera- 
ture, such  as  Gervinus'  GetrhJchte  derpoHt*chen  XatUmaUitteratur  der  Deutschen,  Hillebrand's  Geachichte  der 
deut*ihen  NaUonalUUeratur  neit  Letting,  Julian  Schmidt's  Gtachkhte  de* gei*ttgen  Leoens  in  Dmtechlandrem 
LeOmUtbisaMf Lessings  Tod\  and  G**ch.  derdetttechen  Litt.  *eit  Le**ing'*  Tvde*  and  Ge*ch.  der  from.  Utterntur 
*e*t  der  BeroluttoH  im  Jahr  1789,  Aug.  Koberstein's  Xrundri**  der  Gesch.  der  deutechen  XationaUUteratur, 
Herm.  Hettacr*s  Litteratttrgemch.  de*  18.  Jahrhvndert*.  also  in  works  on  the  history  of  pedagogics, — such  as 
those  by  Karl  von  Baumer.  Karl  Schmidt,  and  others,— the  State  and  law  (see  above),  and  on  theology  and 
the  natural  sciences.  Abundant  literary  references  may  be  found  in  Gumpoech,  Die  philo*.  Lift,  der 
DeuWhen  toh  1100  hi*  1850,  Regcn&burg  1851,  as  alt«o  in  the  other  works  cited  above,  VoL  L,  §  4.  Works 
lessting  to  particular  epochs,  especially  to  the  most  modern  philosophy,  since  the  time  of  Kant,  will  be  men- 
tioned below. 

Unity,  servitude,  freedom — these  are  the  three  stages  through  which  the  philosophy 
of  the  Christian  era  has  passed,  in  its  relation  to  ecclesiastical  theology.  The  stage 
of  freedom  corresponds  with  the  general  character  of  the  modern  era,  which  seek* 
to  restore,  in  place  of  mediaeval  antagonisms,  harmonious  unity  (cl  above.  Vol.  L,  §§  5 
and  72).  Freedom  of  thought  in  respect  of  form  and  substance  has  been  secured 
gradually  by  modern  philosophy.  The  first  movement  in  this  direction  consisted  in  a 
mere  exchange  of  authorities,  or  in  the  reproduction  of  other  ancient  systems  than  thai 
of  Aristotle,  without  such  modification  and  such  adaptation  to  new  and  changed  condi- 
tions, as  the  scholastics  had  effected  in  the  system  of  Aristotle.  Then  followed  the  era 
of  independent  investigation  in  the  realm  of  nature,  and  finally,  also,  in  the  realm 
of  mind.  There  was  a  transitional  period  marked  by  the  endeavor  of  philosophy  to 
become  independent  The  second  epoch,  the  epoch  of  Empiricism  and  Dogmatism, 
was  characterized  by  methodical  investigations  and  comprehensive  systems,  which 
were  based  on  the  confident  belief  that  the  knowledge  of  natural  and  spiritual  reality 
was  independently  attainable  by  means  of  experience  or  thought  alone.  Skepticism 
prepared  the  way  for  the  third  stadium  in  the  history  of  modern  philosophy,  which  wn 
founded  by  Criticism.  According  to  the  critical  philosophy,  the  investigation  of  the 
cognitive  faculty  of  man  is  the  necessary  basis  for  all  strictly  scientific  philosophising, 
and  the  result  arrived  at  by  it  is,  that  thought  is  incompetent  to  the  cognition  of  Use 
real  world  in  its  true  nature,  and  that  it  must  be  restricted  to  the  world  of  phenomena* 
beyond  which  the  only  guide  is  man's  moral  consciousness.  This  result  has  been 
denied  by  the  following  systems,  although  these  systems  are  all  lineal  descendants  1 
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die  Kantian  philosophy,  which  is  still  of  immediate  (not  merely  of  historical)  signifi- 
cance for  the  philosophy  of  the  present  day.  * 

*  There  air  wine  who  have  sought  to  discover  a  complete  parallelism  between  the  progress  of  dcvelop- 
ant  of  ancient  and  that  of  modern  philosophy,  asserting,  in  general,  that  essentially  the  game  philosophical 
awNem  hare  always  recurred,  and  that  the  result  of  all  attempt*  at  their  solution  ha*  been,  without  the 
btenvotfan  of  some  special  modifying  cau^c,  essentially  tho  same.    But  both  these  pre-snpfKMition*  have 
only  i  limited  troth.     Through  the  progressing  development  of  philosophy  it*clf,  and  through  the  diverse 
fan*  aawncd  by  the  forces  which  stand  with  it  in  relations  of  reciprocal  action  and  reaction,  c*»i>ecially  by 
ntynqo,  the  State,  the  arts,  and  the  positive  sciences,  new  philosophical  problems  have  arisen,  which  may 
baked  be  detignated  in  the  same  general  way  with  those  which  first  arose,  but  which  give  to  the  later  sys- 
Itsh.  as  a  whole,  a  very  materially  different  stamp.    (The  antilogy  between  the  studies  pursued  before  and 
MfteBpuraneoosly  with  tho  philosophy  of  any  given  period,  and  this  philosophy  itself,  is  a  subject  specially 
<Hrewd  by  A.  Helfferich,   in  Die  Atial<  yen  in   for  Phlltmtpttte*   tin   GtdenkbkiU  auf  FUtite'n   Grab, 
Brita.  1M9  )    But  still  more  than  the  character  of  isolated  syxtems,  is  the  order  of  their  appearance  depend- 
ent un  the  ^iatence  or  non-existence  of  earlier  philosophies  and  on  external  influence*,  so  that  sometimes, 
arieed,  in  the  fcoccossion  of  single  systems  but  only  in  slight  measure  in  the  whole  progress  of  development, 
an  eflMrntuu  agreement  I*  manifest.    While  ancient  philosophy  began  with  cosmology  and  then  confined  it* 
■nation  chiefly  to  logic  and  ethics,  together  with  physics,  at  last  substantially  concentrating  all  its  interest 
m  theology,  modern  philosophy  found  all  these  branches  already  existing  and  was  developed  under  their 
Jntorooe.  as  also  under  that  of  the  existing  forms  of  State  and  Church,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  were  to  an 
haportant  extent  determined  by  the  influence  oi  ancient  philosophy ;  the  progress  of  modern  philosophy  has 
enuuted  in  th«?  gradual  cnwnci]«tion  and  deepening  of  the  philosophizing  spirit.  The  modern  mind  (as  Kuno 
Fbrbcr— who  assume*  for  the  i>erkxt  of  transition  a  parallelism  in  reverse  order  with  the  line  of  development 
«f  ancient  philosophy— justly  remark*,  Gtmh.  dtr  ueuertn  Phllos.%  2d  ed.,  Manhcim,  lWVS,  I.,  1,  p.  82)  seeks 
Mtn  find  a  way  out  of  -the  theological  <x>nception  of  the  world,  with  which  it  is  filled,  to  the  problems  of  cos- 
bvuost."1     Molcrn  philosophy  has  from  the  beginning  owed  it*  existence  in  far  greater  measure  to  ua 
hatrrrst  in  theology  (thougli  not  for  the  most  part  to  an  interest  in  the  specifically  eccWia^ical  form  of 
taevlftcyt  than  did  ancient  philosophy  previous  to  the  time  of  Neo-Plntonism.     Still  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
:  philosophical  inquiry,  in  modern  as  in  ancient  times,  was  first  directed  chiefly  to  extenuU 
then,  In  addition,  to  man  as  such,  in  his  relation  to  nature  and  to  God ;  and  finally  (especially  in 
Bpisiva.  Schetling,  and  Hegel)  to  the  Absolute.  Conrad  Hermann  (in  his  ••  fVr prajmaH*he  Zummvu-nhahfj 
In  «tcr  *ftmklckte  dtr  PkiiotrpKe.  Dresden,  18fW "—which  work,  however,  also  contains  many  arbitrary  com- 
narMOtw)  indknww  the  following  parallel  which  is  worthy  of  notice:    Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle;    Kant, 
Heed,  fib*  Empiricism  of  to  day.    The  analogy  (often  previously  noticed  also  by  others)  between  Socrate*  ar.d 
:  1*  found  In  the  fact  that  for  both  of  these  thinkers  man— not  the  individual  man  in  his  individual 
bat  nan  viewed  with  reference  to  the  universal  and  abiding  elements  of  his  nature — is  the 
teal  and  practical  measure  of  thing*:  the  analogy  exists  unmistakably,  although  the  common  formula 
nssser  which  the  doctrine*  of  the  two  philosopher*  can  be  brought  applies  to  each  in  very  different  sense. 
Th*  «nsapart*un  of  Hegel  to  Pluto  is  Indeed,   with  reference  to  the  substance  of  their  n*i>ectivc  doc- 
tofnea.  ««!y  partially  justified:   only  in  so  far.  namely,  as  both  concede  to  thought  an  objective  truth; 
wfeHr  «a  the  othajr  hand  it  is  not  pertinent,  in  so  far  u*  Plato  gives  to  the  idea  a  tran*,«'ndcnt  existence,  while 
II*vH  represent*  it  as  immaneut  in  the  phenomenal  wori<l  (whence  the  favorite  conception  by  ll'yelians 
%f  feV**4  as  the  modern  Aristotle  appears  a-*  the  more  appropriate  one).     Bnt  in  respect  of  the  methods 
to»<*ved.  the  i.Titnparwn  1m  indeed  jiiNt,  since  the  Hegelian  dialectic,  like  the  Platonic  doctrine,  and  still  mora 
fftin  the  larvr.  ptar*-*  the  kn«iwled'/«'  of  the  M<-a«  in  dua'Hie  muti-ast  with  empirical  knowli-lgc,  while  post- 
R  f  'Ian  •"imtiflc  Empiricism  «triv«^  to  overcome  thi«  diml5<:n,  and  by  exact  investigation  founded  on 
r\7+nrar*  to  bring  th»»  rational  reivn  of  law  in  nature  and  mind  within  the  sphere  of  ascertained  knowledge. 
la  r*«i««t  i<f  the  whole  historical  dcve1<ipmcnt  of  philosophy,  the  parallels  drawn  by  Kuno  v.  Beichlhv 
HViifrgg  rm  hU  «po«ni>:  I*r  PnrtilleHHMtiM  drr  nltru  it  mi  nrnen  Philnitnphte,  akadem.  FfabUUdUonatekr^f^ 
IsifOT  ami  hVdrlhprg.  ISfiTii  contain  much  thai  ir-  plau^lbl<>  and  interesting.      This  author  distlnfniafaM 
-t*m*  two  mmry  -rand  p^lnt-,  derivable  from  the  nature  of  rhe  human  cognitive  faculty,  and  rccogntaablt m 
Cm  ■amrm  antquity  and  in  m  *li-m  time" :  the  objeitivcand  the  subjective  stand-points  and  the  stand-point  off 
tfentrty,**  which.  «hfb>'%er  a  propter  or  u  clans  of  people*  i  philosophize*,  mnxt  succeed  each  other  in  the  "tvvnhv 
£w"f  th'mirh'  **  ii-  iV  **«tndiaof  cinimcncctiicnt,  dev<  -lopmcnt.  and  compromise."  The  author  regards  thtf 
■fw^rvamfi-1  In  (irr«'k  i>hi1iwphy  by  the  natural  phil't-ophcrt  from  Thal«>s  to  Dcmocritus :  the  second  nj 
Ad«M<s.  ft  rraf«-«  and  ihe  dlr^'ipU*^  of  S*xTat«^  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  tho  Stoics,  Epicureans,  ai 
and  ta»  *h*nl  by  tlu»  Neo.pbit*misti»:  but  in  modern  philow^rtiy  the  objective  tendency  Is,  he  aava,! 
I  by  the  Mihjertlve  in  the  f.rxt  period,  which  extend •♦  to  the  latt  phOosnphora  before  Home  and  Knl 
W  which  H...ii.>.  Kant,  anl  Fichte  belong,  is  charactoriaed  by  subjectivism ;  sad  «W 
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THE  EPOCH  OF  TRANSITION   TO   INDEPENDENT   INVESTIGATION. 

§  108.  The  first  division  of  Modern  Philosophy  is  characterized 
by  the  transition  from  mediaeval  dependence  on  the  authority  of 
the  Church  and  of  Aristotle,  first,  to  the  independent  choice  of 
authorities,  and  then  to  the  beginnings  of  original  and  uncontrolled 

founded  by  Schelling  and  Hegel,  by  the  stand-point  of  Identity.  K.  v.  Reichlin-Meldegg  oompam, 
separately,  the  philosophers  of  the  "period  of  preparation'*  down  to  Bacon,  to  the  oldest  Greek  philosopher*. 
and,  in  particular,  Brnno  to  the  Eleatics, — though  confessing  that  hero  the  similarity  is  only  imperfect;  1m 
compares  Descartes  to  Socrates,  the  first  Cartesians  to  the  imi>crfect  disciples  of  Socrates,  Spinoza,  again,  to  tiM 
Bloatfcs,  Leibnitz  to  Plato,  Locke  to  the  Stoics,  the  period  of  ••  enlightenment n  to  the  Sophistic  period,  Hume  H 
Carneades,  and  Kant  to  Aristotle ;  but  adds  that  Kant  was,  *  *  as  it  were,  the  Aristotle  of  modern  times  grown  fat 
trospective,  the  great  experimenter  in  the  field  of  mind,*1  and  that  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  was  an  "objectif* 
Idealism,"  whilo  Kant's  was  *•  subjective  ideal  Criticism ; **  Schelliug,  finally,  attempted  to  solve  tho  opporitlw 
of  ideal  and  real  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  Xeo-Platonists  attempted  the  same,  namely,  from  the  stand- 
point of  identity,  and  Hegel  completed  Schclling's  philosophy  of  tho  Absolute ;  yet  for  Hegel  tho  finite  was 
not  an  unexplained  declension  from  the  infinite ;  on  the  contrary,  Hegel's  "pure  being**  contained  In  itadf 
the  universal  immanent  principle  of  motion  and  development  Hegel  was  a  "Hcruclitus  of  the  mind.1' 
Herbert  is  to  Spinoza  what  the  Atomists  were  to  the  Eleatics.  Since,  adds  R.-M.,  the  stand-point  of  identity, 
which  transcends  the  limit  of  human  knowledge,  is  scientifically  impossible,  the  highest  attainable  point  for 
philosophy  is  Subjectivism ;  the  Kantian  philosophy  was  tho  termination  and  completion  of  the  German 
philosophy  of  mind.  This  attempt  to  discover  a  general  parallelism  is  suggestive  and  instructive,  but  m 
numerous  respects  not  convincing.  By  the  "objective  stand-point '*  is  either  understood  simply  the  prevalent 
direction  of  philosophical  inquiry  to  the  external  world,  and  by  tho  "subjective  stand-point  '*  the  prevmltM 
direction  of  inquiry  to  the  mind ;  or,  by  the  former,  the  doctrine  that  the  Subject  has  it*  source  in  the  Object 
and  by  the  latter,  the  doctrine  that  the  Object  has  its  source  in  the  Subject— which  doctrines,  again,  admit  of 
various  modifications  and  may  be  intensified  to  the  extreme  assertions:  there  la  nothing  but  mind,— aothtaf 
exists  besides  matter ;  from  both  doctrines  should  be  distinguished,  besides  the  "  stand-point  of  identity,"  at  least 
that  of  Dualism.  Kant  and  Fichto,  and  in  a  certain  way  Hume  also,  are  representative*  of  (complete  or  needy 
complete)  Subjectivism  in  the  sense  of  a  definite  doctrine ;  but  a  doctrine  homogeneous  with  this  cannot  be  as- 
cribed to  the  middle  period  of  Greek  philosophy,  but  only  a  prevalent  direction  of  philosophical  interest  toward* 
the  Subject,  which  tendency  was  least  exclusive  in  the  case  of  the  very  philosophers  who  were  most  dii^tingniahed 
in  this  period,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  also  took  up  again  and  independently  developed  physios,  which  tat 
Sophists  and  Socrates  had  left  in  the  background;  to  "Subjectivism,**  as  illustrated  in  Kant's  doctrine, 
Aristotle  offers  rather  a  contrast  than  an  analogy.  Kant  has  more  in  common  with  Socrates  than  with 
Aristotle,  and  from  this  fact  as  a  starting-point  it  is  possible  to  follow  out  certain  analogies  backward*  and 
forwards.  But  if  tho  parallelism  is  to  end  with  the  assertion  of  an  analogy  between  Schelling  and  Hegel  and 
the  Neo-Platonists.— on  assertion  which  certainly  has  much  to  recommend  it,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
similar  attitude  of  the  parties  compared  with  reference  to  positive  religion,— it  would  seem  that  Kant  should 
be  paralleled  in  his  practical  philosophy  with  the  Stoics,  and  in  his  doctrine  of  cognition  with  the  Skeptics; 
Locke  with  Aristotle,  Leibnitz  with  Plato,  Spinoza  with  the  Megarians  (on  account  of  his  blending  of  Ethfc* 
with  the  metaphysical  principle  of  unity),  Descartes  with  Socrates,  the  natural  philosophers  from  Tdestos  t» 
Baoon  with  the  ancient  natural  philosophers  from  Thales  to  Democritus ;  and  also  the  Florentine  Platoniatn,  afl 
forcrunnerM  of  independent  philosophical  inquiry,  say,  with  the  priests  of  the  Orphic  mysteries,  if,  for  the  rest, 
the  institution  of  such  parallelisms,  however  skilfully  executed,  did  not  necessurily  involve  much  that  is  only 
half  true,  whereby  they  inevitably  degenerate  into  the  trivial.  The  comparisons  to  which  the  institution 
of  such  parallelisms  gives  occasion,  may,  if  points  of  difference  are  pointed  out  with  tho  same  care  as  points 
of  similarity,  have  a  high  scientific  value,  but  mark  rather  the  transition  from  the  historical  ap- 
preciation of  systems  to  critical  reflection  concerning  tho  same,  than  the  stage  of  historical  appreciation 
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investigation,  yet  without  a  complete  emancipation  of  the  new  philo- 
logical efforts  from  the  domination  of  the  mediaeval  spirit,  and  with" 
no  rigidly  methodical  development  of  independent  systems. 

Of  the  iDtrOectual  morement  In  the  traiuution-period,  Jules  Joly  treats,  in  JTMoire  du  mouvmtmt 
**Q*tH4i  am  Mme  tiidt  et  pendant  la  prtmilre  pattie  du  lime,  Paris,  1860.  Cf.  the  work*  cited 
8*110,  and  111. 

§  1<»9.  Among  the  events  which  introduced  the  transition  from  the 
1  Kiddle  Ages  to  modern  times,  the  earliest  was  the  revival  of  classical 
itndies.  This  revival  was  negatively  occasioned  by  the  one-sided  char- 
acter and  the  gradual  self-dissolution  of  scholasticism,  and  positively 
liv  the  remains  of  ancient  art  and  literature  in  Italv — which  were 
more  and  more  appreciated  as  material  prosperity  increased — and  by 
the  closer  contact  of  the  Western  world,  especially  of  Italy,  with 
Greece,  particularly  after  the  flight  of  large  numbers  of  learned 
Greeks  to  Italy,  at  the  time  when  the  Turks  were  threatening  Europe 
and  liad  taken  Conttantinople.  The  invention  of  the  art  of  printing 
facilitated  the  spread  of  literary  culture.  The  first  important  result 
in  the  field  of  philosophy  of  the  renewed  connection  of  Western  Eu-| 
n»pe  with  Greece,  was  the  introduction  of  the  Platonic  and  Neo- 1 
Platonic  philosophies  into  the  West,  their  enthusiastic  reception,  and  ' 
the  attempt  by  means  of  these  to  supplant  the  scholastic- Aristotelian 
philosophy.  Gemistus  Pletho,  the  passionate  disputant  of  the  Aris-  - 
totelian  doctrine,  Bessarion,  the  more  moderate  Platonist,  and  Mar- 
silius  Ficinus,  the  meritorious  translator  of  Plato  and  Plotinus,  were 
the  mofrt  important  of  the  reuewers  of  Platonism.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  returning  to  the  original  text,  and  by  preferring  Greek  to  Arabian 
commentators,  classically  educated  Aristotelians  were  enabled  to  pre- 
sent tlio  doctrine  of  Aristotle  in  greater  purity  than  the  Scholastics 
had  done.  In  particular,  in  Northern  Italy,  where  since  the  four- 
teenth century  Averrocs  had  been  customarily  followed  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  Aristotle,  the  authority  of  this  commentator  was 
disputed  by  a  jK>rtion  of  the  Aristotelians  in  favor  of  the  Greek 
interpreters,  particularly  of  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis ;  but  it  con- 
tinued to  assert  itself,  esi>ceiallv  at  Padua,  though  in  more  limited 
measure,  until  near  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Aver- 
roistie  doctrine,  that  only  the  one  universal  reason  common  to  the 
entire  human  race  is  immortal,  agreed  with  the  Alexandrine,  which 
recognized  only  the  world-ordering  divine  mind  as  the  active  immor- 
tal reason,  in  the  denial  of  individual  immortality;  still,  mo*t  of  the 
representatives   of    Averroism,  especially   in    the    later   years   of   the 
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school,  were  enabled  so  to  accommodate  this  doctrine  to  the  require 
inente  of  orthodoxy  as  to  avoid  a  contlict  with  the  Church.     The  Alex- 
andrists,  among  whom  Pomponatius  is  the  most  noteworthy,  inclined 
/    to  Deism  and  Naturalism,  but  distinguished  from  philosophical  truth 
/       the  theological  truth  taught  by  the  Church,  to  which  they  professed 
/  submission;  the  Church,  however,  condemned  the  doctrine  of  the  two- 

t  fold  nature  of  truth.     Beside  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  doctrines, 

other  philosophies  of  antiquity  were  also  renewed.  Telesius  and  other 
relatively  independent  investigators  of  nature  were  considerably  in- 
fluenced by  the  doctrines  of  the  earlier  of  the  Greek  natural  philoso- 
phers. Stoicism  was  renewed  and  developed  by  Lipsius  and  others, 
Epicureanism  by  Gassendi,  and  Skepticism  by  Montaigne,  Charron, 
Sanchez,  Le  Yayer,  and  others. 

An  authentic  history  of  the  renewal  of  classical  literature  in  Italy  is  contained  in  Girolamo  Tlraboschfs 
Storta  dtlia  Utteratura  Itatiaiiu,  13  Vols.,  Modona,  1773-82 ;  edition  in  16  Vols.,  Milan,  1822-26 :  nee  espe- 
cially Tom.  VI.,  1,  and  VII.,  2  (Vols.  VIL  anil  XI.  of  the  Milan  edition) ;  the  same  subject  is  also  treated  by 
Arnold  Herm.  Ludw.  Heercn,  Gt*cMchte  den  Studiutne  der  cluxs.  LUteratur  nett  dan  WWderauJteUn  der 
Wi*#tn«h(lfU->i,  2  Vols.,  Gott.,  1797-1803  (cf.  hin  Hist  of  Class.  Lit.  in  the  Middle  .\gee):  Ernst  Aug. 
Erhard,  Ge*ch.  dee  Witnleraufblukai*  tcit*.  BUdung,  vornehmUch  in  DeutMvhlatid,  Magdeburg.  Ih28-S2;  K. 
Hagen,  Deut*chiand*  lltt.  und  relig.  VerhdUrUxte  im  fieformutioMtzrihtUtr,  Erlangrn,  1841-44;  new  edition, 
edited  by  his  son.  Herman  Hagvn,  3  Vol*.,  Frankfort -on-the-Main,  1868;  Erne.-t  Kenan,  Averrv&t  et  lAmr- 
roUme.  I*ar.,  1852,  p.  255  scq. ;  Guillaunic  Favre,  JJitange*  Whittt.  hit.,  Geneva,  1650 ;  Georg  Voigt,  DU 
Wtedivbelebung  de*  cla**i*chen  Althcrthumx,  Berlin,  1850;  Jacob  Burckhardt,  /*<•  Cult itr  der  LenaiHtance  m 
Ititiien  ^particularly  the  third  section  on  Die  Wietterenceckung  dee  Alterthutn*).  Basel,  I860.  2d  ed..  1KJ9;  Joh. 
Friedr.  Schroder,  Pas  WuderaufblUken  der  close.  Studien  in  Deutschland  im  15.  und  tu  Attfang  dee  16.  Jakr- 
hunderte.  Halle,  1864. 

On  the  philosophy  of  Dante  compare  A.  F.  Ozanam,  Dante  et  la  phUoe.  cathol.  au  XII fine  ride,  Paris, 
1845. 

On  retrarch,  cf.  J.  Bonifas,  De  Petrarcha  philoeopho,  Paris,  1863;  Maggiolo,  De  la  phtio*.  moramae 
JVfrwgwe,  Nancy,  1864. 

Ou  the  Florentine  Academy,  cf.  R.  Sicvcking,  GotL,  1812.  G.  Gemistiw  Pletho's  »ept  ir  'ApurrordX^t 
wpibs  nXartra  6ux$iptT*i  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1546,  and  at  Basel  in  1576.  Cf.,  on  Ptetho,  Leo  aii^i^ 
De  Gtotvii*  dkUrtba  in  Script,  Bytant.  Par.  ATI'.,  1651.  pp.  883-002.  reprinted  in  Fabric,,  BOL  0r.  X, 
Hamburg.  1721  (De  (*i>rgii*,  pp.  MU-SiT),  pp.  7U9-758,  ed.  nov.%  curaute  Gottlieb  Christ.  HsiV— »  XIL, 


Hamh..  1809  (De  Qevrgil*.  pp.  \-\V&\  pp.  85-102;  Boirin,  i/uereile  de* phXooophe*  <1»  A  r.  n,t>.  iu 

de  Htierature  de  r.icud.  dee  Inscription*,  Vol.  II„  pp.  715  soq. ;  W.  GassL,  eenm*Uu*  u>m  /vt*o,  At 

iemue  und  PlaUmiemua  in  der  grtechiecAen  KurcAe,  neb*  einer  Abk.  moer  dU  Jlnsfiflawg  aU*  /eta 

MittelaUer;  2.  .IMA.  .*  Gennadit  et  Ptethont*  srritita  quadam  ed'Ja  et  tnedtta,  B*  «l»n.  1M1 :  ntw,  IUi7*Wfr»t 

ropwr  <rvyyfxt4>^  ri  o*i£opc ra,  Pt&hon.  traiie  tL*  lot*,  ou  recueil  de*  %fraomcnu,  em  j 

outrage,  par  C.  .ttenuulre.  tradU'tkm  par  A.  Pcllii*ior.  Paris,  1S5&.  and  A.  EUlwm,  imWNw  41 

und  nettfrtfh.  /-«*..  IV.  2:  Plfthone  Denkm'kriften  Hberdem  Peioponme*,  LeJp*  h  V&0- 

The  translation  of  Plato  by  Manillas  FicinuK  was  printed  at  Florence,  1483-94 
by  the  «amc.  iftkl.,  1492.    Hu»  Tteoiugia  P:atoniwut  Flor..  1482;  oomplgty  Work*,  rxtvpans  t* 
Plato  and  P!otmu>,  Basel,  1576. 

John  Pico  of  Mirondola,  W,*rt*.  Bologna,  1496.    The  »roe,  together  with  thr  tntrta  of  Mi 
Pranci*  PiiM\  Bawl  1572-73  and  16D1.    Cf.  Georg  Dreydorfl.  Dos  Suetem  4m  Jo*,  /%-» 
Conrorditu  Marburg.  18P8. 

Johann  ReuchUn.  Papnkm  sire  de  verbo  mtritco  (a  cumei—tlrm  bstwati .  h  hc«tV&  * 
Christian  V  Basel  1404,  Tubingen,  1514;  De  arte  cabbaHtWa.  Hagenau,  VSR,  ISXL    On  htm 
Berlin.  1S30. 

The  bert  edition  of  the  works  of  Ulrich  yoo  Hotten  is  thn  ptepil^ 
together  with  Index  btbtutgraphk-u*  Htetenkmu**  Leips.,  1858;  on  Urn  d 

Hemrich  Cornelias  Agrippa  tuo  Kettsaheim,  De  Ocratta  Pm4e*ot*k»m\  Oc 
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ftfrfii'  ft  Yanitnf  Scientiarwn  (CoL,  15*37,  Par.,  1539.  Antw...  1500) ;  his  work*  wore  printed  at  Lyons  Id  lfiflO 
i&J  if*0.  anil  in  riennun.  Stutttfnrd,  lh5H.  A  biography  of  Agrippa  u  contained  iu  the  llr*i  juirt  of  F.  J.  v. 
Bunn-"*  /ftrV  utf<  /  nircr*iU.t  KuIh.  Cologne,  lb55. 

Lauren  :m.-«  Valla,  Wurku,  Bawl,  1540-13,  single  works  were  printed  curlier;  the  controversial  work 
fouthtl  />f  uVi/rw  *rvi  «i»M/m  ArltduleUrox*  Venice,  1499. 

bii.lnljih  Auricula,  <>l*ra,runi  AltmlL  Colisrne.  15")9:  7>e  diultctii-a  iuvrntione,  published  in  1480,  and 
at  Luuv&ui.  131a.  Stnixbunr.  1531,  Colugne.  1*27.  l'liriN  1536. 

I1.  «;a<Mfnili.  h>t  rritttionum  pttmdoxiciiruin  (utr.  ArUUtttletM,  Vol.  I.,  Grenoble,  1&J4,  Vol.  II.,  Hague, 
MM:  /v  riM.  nwribuH  et  d^trinn  Kpicuri,  Leydcn.  lft-17.  Ilajrti:-,  1(156;  Animtt'ttermona  in  Dloy.  L.  lierttm 
ft  iLu'>*.  £/<&'..  U-yilen.  1049;  Syntityuvi  philm.  Epicuri.  Hague,  1055,  1059;  /Vfr/  liaifendi  ojteni,  Lyons, 
165*  as  A  FhTenu'.  17*7.     Cf.  on  him  l'h.  Iiamiron,  in  his  Hut.  He  In  p/./W.  an  AT//,  me  -If,  IHirw,  1S40. 

M  chol  ile  Mmitaigne,  Ennui*,  T)i>unlniu.x.  15^0,  very  frequently  reprinted :  recently,  art*  lex  notr*  de  tous 
U*  '>■«!«.*■« **ttntr*.  rhoiitif*  et  vmnplM'-m  jmr  M.  J.  V.  Ijt  dr/v.  ft  mm  iwurrlU  t'ude  *ur  At.  pttr  Prerwtt- 
fiir-t't'i'.  Parts  lHi">:  on  Montaigui?  mv.  anion-;  «>thiT*.  Kugene  Bimbenct,  Lf*  E*milHtle  M.  ditu*  learn  rap- 
p»,tm  arm  hi  ItitisUitUm  nu*irrui\  Orleans,  1NM.— Pierre  Chant »n,  l>r.  In  .Sr/tfMw?,  B.Hirdi  mix,  1001,  ed. 
i.y  !:-r.«i:-aM.  hij.>n.  iSul  :  Tn*l*  rtnte*  <-t>ntre  tou*  /«-*  a/Ae-*,  Ululutiy*,  jutf*,  Hahomeian*,  hti e'.ique*  et 
•  A^vufjtf'.-*.  J\iri-,  1591 ;  this  latter  and  earlier  work  is  mure  do^umlie  than  the  ft  inner. — FruneiM  Suuehnx, 
Tt» ■/■•*■.■ » d*-  •HHtSH'H  tt  prima  uitirsruili  jw'4V/i'f<f.  qmnl  nihil  »'Itur,  Lyons.  1581.  rtr. ;  Tru-UUn*  phVi*o~ 
I  '•  ■.  i:->:t"nl:i!ii.  IW.l;  on  him  ef.  Ludwig  (ierkrath,  Vienna,  lftrfK.1. — l'miic  >i*  do  la  Mothe  le  Vnyer,  Cinq 
it»i:—j  ,v.  f,nr«  ir  Cmf'itliTt  a**  anclcM  par  J/iutttiuM  Tuheitty  M0114,  107JJ,  etc. ;  it' up  ret  (not  including  the 
aburv  Diali'/U'.--).  Pari*.  1053.  etc. 

In  the  |»criod  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  increased  industrial  and  commercial 
■A'tivity  D'siilU'd  in  an  incrcaAe  of  material  proHjwrity ;  cities  arose,  and  a  class  of  free 
citizens  cinu'  into  existences ;   the  State  was  consolidated,  and  at  the  courts,  among 
tht*  nooility  ami  among  the  citizens,  notwithstanding  the  continued  existence  of  wars 
»od  feud*,  leisure  woh  found  for  the  adornment  of  life  by  the  arts  of  peace.     At  the 
nzne  time  ami  by  a  parallel  movement  there  grew  up  a  secular  form  of  culture,  as  dis- 
tinguished  from   the  previous  prevailingly  religious  type.      Toets  extolled  force  and 
beauty ;  th<>  manly  courage  which  ajmroves  it».'lf  iu  severe  contests,  the  delicacy  of 
folding  which  is  ct>n>picuous  in  the  rupture*  and  pains  of  love,  the  fervor  of  devotion, 
the  fire  of  hate,  the  nobility  of  loyalty,  the  ignominy  of  treason — every  natural  and 
moral  feeling  which  is  developed  in  the  society  of  man  with  man.  found  expression  in 
aecular  poetry  in  terms  litted  deeply  to  move  the  heart.     This  humane  culture  ojwiied 
up  abut  the  sense  f«>r  ancient  j>oetry  imd   for  ancient  conceptions  of  the  world  and 
of  human  affair*.     The  love  for  ancient  art  and  literature — a  sentiment  which  had 
never  been  entirely  extinguished  in  Italy- -was  the  first  to  1m>  reawakened  there;  with 
the  fftruggle*  of  political  parties  was  connected  an  intelligent  interest  in  early  Roman 
history;   the  social  life  of  the  rising  burgher-class  and   of  the  noble   families  who 
attained  to  wealth  and  power  provided  the  leisure  and  cultivated  the  taste  necessary 
for  a  resuscitation  of  the  extant  remains  of  ancient  culture.     The  attention  paid  to 
Roman  literature  called  forth  the  desire  to  know  more  of  the  literature  of  the  <i  reeks, 
a  knowledge  which  in  Greece  itself  was  still  largely  preserved.     Iu  the  hope  of  satisfy - 
lag  this  d**ire+  Greece  had  been  Tidied  long  tafort»  the  approach  of  the  Turks  and  the 
«»jtar*  of  Cumftantlnopli  <ho  irmignitiou  of  Greek  scholars  to  Italy  ; 

\hv  lin^k  Mu>m^  (ways  Heermi.  Oh  <br  fiko*    Lift,  m if  thm    \il<*l*niujir- 

i  been  brought  to  Italy,  if  they  had 

sat  fad  thither  for  tefugn. 

Dam*  Alighicri  (Ifttf-lgl  U>*  Lwt  Jxidgmcnt  the 

K.ii|m_\  furnished 
lily  br  the  study  of 
sr  of  Une.  enter- 
was  intimately  ac- 
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school,  were  enabled  ao  to  aeconiinodate  this  doctrine  ■ 
incuts  of  orthodoxy  as  to  avoid  a  conilict  with  the  Chun- 
andrists,  among  whom  Poinponatius  is  the  most  note  ■ 
to  Deism  and  Xatnralisni,  but  distinguished  from  ]>h! 
the  theological  truth  taught  l>v  the  Church,  to  whi«-: 
submisvsioii ;  the  Church,  however,  condemned  the  d •■■■ 
fold  nature  of  truth.     Beside  the  Platonic  and  Ari>: 
other  philosophies  of  antiquity  were  also  renewed.     '■ 
relatively  independent  investigators  of  nature  we.' 
fluenced  by  the  doctrines  of  the  earlier  of  the  (ire- 
pher*.     Stoicism  was  renewed  and  developed  by 
Epicureanism  by  Gassendi,  and  Skepticism  by  X 
Sanchez,  Le  Vayer,  and  others. 

An  authentic  history  of  the  renewal  of  clawdcal  literature  la  Italy  in  « 
fitoria  delta  I.etUratura  totlinntz%  13  Vols.,  Mulcna,  1772-N2;  edition  in   . 
ciully  Tom.  VI.,  1,  nnd  VII.,  2  \  Vol*.  VU.  and  XI.  of  the  Milan  cdili.n  i . 
Arnold  Ilenn.  Ludw.  II wren,  (Jtnuhirhte  den  Studiume  tier  via**.  Li: 
Wi*iKU+-knfiu-ii,  2  Vols.,  (iott.,  17U7-1802  (cf.   Wb  Hist  of  Clam.  I.- 
Hrhard.  Gwh.  iltn  WiedenmfblUhenit  tcii*.  Dildnng,  vornehmUch  in  I- 
Hjuji'n,  DeutvAhwd*  lltt.  nnd  nlly.  YtrhultnUtHC  im  Reformation  *xt  i '■■•    ■ 
edit<?d  by  his*  r*m.  Herman  Hagt-n.  3  Vol*.,  Frunkfort-on-thc-Main.  !>■.'■ 
rvU/ne.  Pur.,  li>52,  p.  205  w-q. ;  iruillauiiie  l-'avrv,  Afiianaa  dT/u*(.  ,. 
V'totci'Mobunt/  tit*  ctttH*iHcIieu  Altherthum^  Berlin,  lfcBO;  Jacob  B:ii 
HriHai  tpartit-r.lurly  the  third  nection  on  Die  Wltflerencecl-ung  den  At' 
Friedr.  Schnkler.  Da*  WiederaufWfihtn  dtr  cfciM.  StudUn  in  DeuUJi 
hunttertH.  Halle,  1N14. 

On  the  philosophy  of  Dante  compare  A.  F.  Ozanam,  Dante  c  t.i 
1845. 

On  rctrnrch,  cf.  J.  Bonifaa,  De  Petrurcha  p/Mosapho,  ParL-.   ; 
Pctrarque^  Nancy,  1804. 

On  the  I-ltirentino  Academy,  cf.  R.  Sicvoldng,  Gott.,  1S12.   i:    ■■■ 
wpbs  UXdrtova  £ia£«'pcrai  wafl  printed  at  Paris  in  1540,  and  nt.  i. ».  a 

De  Ge.onjii*  titatritta  in  fcrlpt.  Byzant.  Par.  X£V.%  1051.  v\>   '-■'  ••— • 

Hnmbunr,  I"21  {In  Gto/yU.^,  pp.  540-817).  pp.  739-75$,  «/.  u  •• 
Hamb.,  1609 (/te  GenrgUu.  pp.  1-VJR\  pp.fc»-H»;  Boirin,  (/'u-rt? 
de  literature  de  CAcad.  den  Inscription*,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  715  tn\\. :  \V 
inmu*  und  PlatmiUmu*  in  der  griechiechen.  JTircte,  nebvt  f.-i-i-  ■ 
MitUlaUtr;  2.  Abth.  :  OtnnadU  et  Plcthonl*  trrl^ta  qumlfim  ,  ■■ 
vofiwv  crvyypa^t  ii  ffu^Mco,  PUlhon,  traiSe  t 
outrage,  par  C.  Alexandre,  traduction  par  A.  J\ 
undnengriwh.  LIU.,  IV.  2:  Phthoti*  Denkachrty 

The  translation  of  Plato  by  MaraUus  Fldrnu*  ^ 
by  the  nmc.  /.W.I.,  1402.  His  Theoioata  Platonica, 
Plato  nnd  Plot  in  us  Battel,  1576. 

John  Pico  of  Mimndola,  TTor*«.  Bolojrna,  14W 
Franris  Pino,  Basel,  1572-78  and  1001.  Cf.  Georg 
Conrordia,  Marlnnv,  1S58. 

Johann  Benchl'n,  Oapnton  Hive  de  verbo  m\ 
OhrintianX  Bawl,  1404,  Tubingen,  1514;  De  arte 
Berlin.  1£X). 

The  hcN-t  «lition  of  the  work*  of  Ulrlch  von  Hatt0 
together  with  Tntler  biMioaraphtcue  ffitttentnuiu,  XXpi 

Hdnrich  Cornelius  Agrippa  ron  Kettesheim,  Dt  Oom 
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tttrndbte  et  Vanitate  Se§enUantm  (CoL,  1527,  Par.,  1589,  Antw. ,  1580) ;  his  works  were  printed  at  Lyons  to  1MI 
and  1600,  and  in  German,  Stattgard,  1856.  A  biography  of  Agrippa  is  contained  in  the  first  part  of  F.  J.  v. 
Blanco's  Die  atte  b'nlcerei&t  Kottu,  Cologne,  1855. 

Laurentiua  Valla,  Work*,  Basel,  1540-43;  single  works  were  printed  earlier;  the  controversial  walk 
entitled  De  dialectica  contra  Arietdteleoe,  Venice,  1499. 

Rudolph  Agricola,  Opera,  cura  Alardi,  Cologne,  1539;  De  dialectica  intention*,  published  in  1480,  and 
at  Loovain,  1515,  Strastrarg,  1521,  Cologne,  U27,  Paris,  1538. 

P.  Gassendi,  Exerdtatkmum  paradoxicarum  adv.  AfUtoteleos,  Vol.  L,  Grenoble,  1624,  VoL  IL,  Hagm> 
1659;  De  vita,  moribu*  et  doctrina  Epicuri,  Leyden,  1647.  Hague,  1656;  Animadvereionee  in  Diog.  L.  devitm 
et  philo*.  Epic.,  Leyden,  1649 ;  Syntagma  phitoe.  Eplcuri,  Hague,  1655,  1659 ;  Petri  Gaexendi  opera,  Lyons, 
1638,  and  Florence,  1787.    Cf.  on  him  Ph.  Damiron,  in  his  Hist,  de  la  philo*.  au  XVII.  Steele,  Paris,  1840. 

Michel  de  Montaigne,  Estate,  Bonrdeaox,  1580,  very  frequently  reprinted ;  recently,  atec  le*  notes  de  tout 
lee  commentateurt,  choieie*  et  completers  par  M.  J.  V.  Le  Clerc,  et  une  twuvelle  elude  *ur  M.  par  Prezoet- 
Paradox  Paris,  1865 ;  on  Montaigne  see,  among  others,  Eugene  Bimbenet,  Lee  Eenato  de  M.  dam  leure  rap- 
port* atec  la  legislation  moderne,  Orleans,  1864.— Pierre  Charron,  De  la  Sagesse,  Bourdeanx,  1601,  ed. 
by  Renocard,  Dijon,  1801 ;  Trois  viritit  cvtUre  torn  let  cithern,  idoldtres,  jutfk,  Mahometans,  hetiUqxce*  et 
echiemutlque*,  Pari*,  1594 ;  this  latter  and  earlier  work  is  more  dogmatic  than  the  former. — Francis  Sanchez, 
Tractatus  de  multum  et  prima  untvereaH  sdentia,  quod  nihil  scitur,  Lyons,  1581.  etc. ;  Tractatus  philoso- 
phic^ Rotterdam,  1649;  on  him  cf.  Ludwig  Gerkrath,  Vienna,  I860.— Francois  de  la  Mothe  le  Vaycr,  Cinq 
dialogue*  fait*  d  t  imitation  dee  ancient  par  fforaUu*  Tubero,  Mons,  1673,  etc  ;  (Euvres  (not  including  the 
•bore  Dialogues),  Paris,  1653,  etc. 

In  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  increased  industrial  and  commercial 
activity  resulted  in  an  increase  of  material  prosperity ;  cities  arose,  and  a  class  of  free 
gft»«*"«  came  into  existence ;  the  State  was  consolidated,  and  at  the  courts,  among 
the  nobility  and  among  the  citizens,  notwithstanding  the  continued  existence  of  wars 
and  feuds,  leisure  was  found  for  the  adornment  of  life  by  the  arte  of  peace.  At  the 
name  time  and  by  a  parallel  movement  there  grew  up  a  secular  form  of  culture,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  previous  prevailingly  religious  type.  Poets  extolled  force  and 
beauty;  the  manly  courage  which  approves  itself  in  severe  contests,  the  delicacy  of 
feeling  which  is  conspicuous  in  the  raptures  and  pains  of  love,  the  fervor  of  devotion, 
the  fire  of  hate,  the  nobility  of  loyalty,  the  ignominy  of  treason — every  natural  and 
moral  feeling  which  is  developed  in  the  society  of  man  with  man,  found  expression  in 
ntcnlar  poetry  in  terms  fitted  deeply  to  move  the  heart.  This  humane  culture  opened 
up  also  the  sense  for  ancient  poetry  and  for  ancient  conceptions  of  the  world  and 
of  human  affairs.  The  love  for  ancient  art  and  literature — a  sentiment  which  had 
•  never  been  entirely  extinguished  in  Italy — was  the  first  to  be  reawakened  there ;  with 
the  struggles  of  political  parties  was  connected  an  intelligent  interest  in  early  Roman 
history;  the  social  life  of  the  rising  burgher-class  and  of  the  noble  families  who 
ittafnH  to  wealth  and  power  provided  the  leisure  and  cultivated  the  taste  necessary 
for  a  resuscitation  of  the  extant  remains  of  ancient  culture.  The  attention  paid  to 
fkwnajri  literature  called  forth  the  desire  to  know  more  of  the  literature  of  the  Greeks, 
a  knowledge  which  in  Greece  itself  was  still  largely  preserved.  In  the  hope  of  satisfy- 
ing this  desire,  Greece  had  been  visited  long  before  the  approach  of  the  Turks  and  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  (1453)  had  led  to  the  emigration  of  Greek  scholars  to  Italy ; 
the  Greek  Muses  (says  Heeren,  Qesch.  des  Studiums  der  class.  Lift,  seit  dem  Wiederaufle- 
Un  der  WissenexhafUn,  Vol.  L,  p.  283)  would  have  been  brought  to  Italy,  if  they  had 
not  fled  thither  for  refuge. 

Dante  Alighieri  (1265-1321),  for  whose  daring  poem  on  the  Last  Judgment  the 
scholastic  combination  of  Christian  theology  with  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  furnished 
the  speculative  basis,  cultivated  his  sense  of  poetic  form  especially  by  the  study  of 
YirgO.  Francesco  Petrarca  (July  20,  1304,  to  July  18,  1374),  the  singer  of  love,  enter- 
tained the  moat  enthusiastic  passion  for  ancient  literature;    he  was  intimately  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  Roman  literature,  and  by  his  own  labors  in  the  collection  of  MSS., 
and  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  inspired  others  to  search  for  and  study  the  works  of  the 
ancients,  he  did  invaluable  service  for  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  these  works. 
Petrarch  was  no  friend  of  Aristotle ;  Plato  suited  his  taste ;  but  he  had  but  little 
knowledge  of  either.  He  hated  the  infidel  doctrines  of  Averroism.  He  preferred  a 
popular  and  parenetic  philosophy,  like  that  of  Cicero  and  Seneca,  to  the  Aristotelic 
school-philosophy.  In  the  Greek  language  he  was  instructed  by  Bernard  Barlaam  (died 
1348),  whom  love  for  the  language  and  works  of  Homer,  Plato,  and  Euclid  had  led 
from  Calabria,  in  whose  convents  the  Greek  language  had  never  become  unknown,  to 
Greece,  whence  he  came  as  ambassador  of  the  Emperor  Andronicus  the  younger  to 
Pope  Benedict  XIL,  at  Avignon.  The  instruction  which  he  here  gave  to  Petrarch,  in 
the  year  1339,  was  indeed,  owing  to  the  brief  time  during  which  it  was  continued, 
insufficient;  but  it  became,  through  the  stimulus  which  Petrarch  received  therefrom 
and  communicated  to  others,  the  source  of  extremely  important  results.  A  friend 
of  Petrarch  was  Giovanni  Boccacio  (Jomi  of  Certaldo,  1313-1375),  who  learned  Greek 
more  thoroughly  from  Barlaam's  pupil,  Leontius  Pilatus,  in  the  years  1360-63.  In 
Boccacio  the  interest  in  antiquity  was  already  accompanied  with  a  belief  in  the 
non-absolute  character  of  Christianity;  the  Christian  religion,  according  to  him,  was 
only  relatively  true,  and  was  thus  on  a  par  with  other  religions.  Boccacio's  Decameron* 
contains  (L  Nov.  3)  the  story  (subsequently  revived  and  modified  by  Lessing,  in  his 
Nathan)  of  the  three  rings,  the  conception  underlying  which  is  found  in  the  phi* 
losophy^>f  Averroes.  On  Boccacio's  recommendation,  Leontius  was  appointed  by  the 
Florentines  as  a  public  instructor  in  the  Greek  language,  with  a  fixed  salary,  at  their 
university.  He  did  not  indeed  accomplish  all  that  was  expected  of  him,  but  the 
example  was  given  and  was  speedily  imitated  at  other  universities.  Johannes  Malpighi 
of  Ravenna,  a  pupil  of  Petrarch,  gave  instruction  in  Latin  literature,  with  great  success, 
at  Padua,  and  from  1397  on,  at  Florence.  The  collecting  of  manuscripts  became  more 
and  more  a  matter  of  pride  Vith  the  rich  and  powerful,  and  the  love  for  studies  con- 
nected with  antiquity  was  kindled  in  ever  widening  circles  by  the  reading  of  classical 
.,  works.  Manuel  Chrysoloras  of  Constantinople  (died  a.d.  1415,  at  Constance),  a  pupil 
*  of  Pletho,  was  the  first  native  Greek  who  appeared  as  a  public  teacher  of  the  Greek 
language  and  literature  in  Italy  (at  Venice,  afterwards  at  Florence).  From  him  his 
!  nephew,  Joh.  Chrysoloras  (who  taught  at  Constantinople  and  also  in  Italy),  Leonard  us 
j  Aretinus,  Franciscus  Barbaras,  Guarinus  of  Verona,  and  others,  and  from  Johannes 
'  Chrysoloras,  Francis  Philelphus  (1398-1481),  the  father  of  Marius  Philelphus  (born 
A.D.  1426,  at  Constantinople,  died  in  1480,  at  Mantua— on  him  cf.  the  work  of  Gui- 
llaume  Favre,  cited  above),  and  others  received  their  education.  At  Milan  and  other 
places,  Constantinus  Lascaris,  from  Constantinople,  taught  the  Greek  language.  His 
son,  Johannes  Lascaris  (1446-1535),  as  ambassador  from  Lorenzo  de1  Medici  (born  1448, 
died  1492)  to  Bajesid  II. ,  was  instrumental  in  effecting  the  purchase  of  numerous 
manuscripts  for  the  Medicean  Library.  His  pupil,  Marcus  Musurus,  labored  zealously 
in  preparing  the  Aldine  edition  of  Greek  classics. 

At  the  court  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici  (born  1389,  died  1464)  lived  for  a  time  (from  1438 
*.on)  Georgius  Gemistus  Pletho  (born  about  a.d.  1355,  died  in  the  Peloponnesus  in  1452), 
who  had  come  from  Constantinople  and  was  the  most  influential  renovator  of  the  study 
of  the  Platonic  and  Neo-Platonic  philosophy  in  the  Occident.  He  changed  his  name 
Yipiorts  into  the  synonymous  and  more  Attic  IlArj0u>v,  suggestive  of  JlXuriov.  Although 
he  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry  and  the  Categories  and  Analytic*  of 
Aristotle,  he  rejected  with  the  greatest  vehemence  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  that  the 
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fcK  «i  iflaa.w  are  uklirtduaU.  and  thai  the  iv.uvvrtal  i«  »mh  wt  «*w»t,Wi\  ••  v»»'v      M*» 
ttfisor-i  '.at  ofcjVetion*  of  Arutotlo  to  th«»  VUuvuo  dtvcvmo  of  i.U«.*i  *«  •%«•«  ^  li.u.-u*. 
aai  Aqi^i  ipkinst  the  Aristotelian  theology,  |^A'!^\,  and  utiu^      to  (,.,  un  »h  v, 
tnau  alc-os  she  jrear  1440,  nt  Florence,  on  the  iliftVivmv  Mu%vu  ilu>  riu. ......   .»,.| 
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Through  Ficinus  and  Pico,  Johann  Reuchlin  (1455-1522)  was  won  over  to  Neo- 
Platonism  and  the  Cabala.  With  the  study  of  the  classical  languages  Reuchlin  joined 
that  of  the  Hebrew ;  the  latter  he  saved  from  the  fanaticism  of  the  Dominicans  of 
Cologne,  who  intended  to  commit  to  the  flames  all  except  the  canonical  Jewish  litera- 
ture. His  contest  against  the  "Dunkelm inner,"  «  Obscurants,  in  which  also  Ulrich 
yon  Hutten  (1488-1523)  took  part,  prepared  the  way  for  the  Reformation. 

Heinrich  Cornelius  Agrippa,  of  Nettesheim  (1486-1535),  who  followed  Reuchlin  and 
-Raymundus  Lullus,  combined  mysticism  and  magic  with  scepticism. 

Among  the  Aristotelians  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  Georgius  Schola- 
rius,  with  the  surname  (which  he  appears  to  have  assumed  on  becoming  a  monk)  Gen- 
nadius (born  at  Constantinople — for  a  time,  from  1453  on,  Patriarch  under  Sultan  Mo- 
hammed— died  about  1464),  came  forward  as  an  opponent  of  Pletho,  whom  he  accused  of 
ethnicism,  especially  on  account  of  his  work,  "  vSuw  <n>yypa^fi  "  (which  he  sentenced  to 
be  destroyed).  Gennadius  had  previously  already  combated  the  Platonism  of  Pletho, 
and  defended  Aristotelianism.  Not  only  Pletho's  deviations  from  Christian  dogma,  but 
also  his  attacks  on  the  degenerate  system  of  monasticism  and  his  utterances  (in  imitation 
of  Plato's  polemic  against  the  Orphic  priests  of  atonement)  against  offerings  and  prayers 
intended  to  influence  God  to  do  things  not  right,  were  calculated  to  excite  the  indignation 
of  Gennadius.  Gennadius  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry,  the  Categ. 
and  the  De  Interpret.,  and  translated  into  Greek  various  scholastic  writings,  especially 
those  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and,  among  other  things,  the  u  De  Sex  PrindpUs  "  of  Gilber- 
tus  Porretanus  (see  above.  Vol.  1.,  §  04,  p.  309),  which  was  accepted  as  serving  to 
complete  the  De  Categ.  of  Aristotle.  In  several  MSS. ,  also,  the  translation  of  (the  greater 
part  of)  the  logical  Compendium  of  Petrus  Hispanus  is  attributed  to  him ;  but  according 
to  other  authorities  this  Compendium  had  already  been  translated  into  Greek,  about 
A.D.  1350,  by  Maximus  Planudes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  Greek  text  in  another 
(Munich)  MS.  is  designated,  and  was  hence  published  by  Ehinger  (Wittenberg,  1597)  aa 
a  work  of  the  Greek  philosopher  Psellus  (living  in  the  11th  century),  from  which,  if  the 
statement  of  this  MS.  is  true,  the  Compendium  of  Petrus  Hispanus  must  have  been 
translated  (see  above,  Vol.  I.,  §  95,  p.  404). 

George  of  Trebizond  (1396-1480),  against  whom  the  above-mentioned  work  of  Bes- 
sarion  was  directed,  taught  rhetoric  and  philosophy  at  Venice  and  Rome.  In  his  Com- 
paratio  Fkitonis  et  AristoteUs  (printed  at  Venice,  1523)  he  censures  the  doctrine  of  Pletho 
as  unchristian  ;  he  charges  him  with  having  intended  to  found  a  new  religion,  neither 
Christian  nor  Mohammedan,  but  Neo- Platonic  and  heathen,  and  treats  him  as  a  new 
and  more  dangerous  Mohammed  ;  in  Aristotle  only,  and  not  in  Plato,  does  George  of 
Trebizond  find  definite  and  tenable  philosophical  theorems,  given  in  systematic  form 
and  suitable  for  teaching.  George  of  Trebizond  translated  several  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  and  wrote  commentaries  on  them. 
^  Theodoras  Gaza  (born  at  Thessalonica,  died  1478)  went  about  1430  to  Italy,  and 
taught  there  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  He  was  a  learned  Aristotelian  and  an 
opponent  of  Pletho,  though  on  friendly  terms  with  Bessarion.  He  translated,  in  par- 
ticular, works  on  physical  science  by  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus. 

Lauren tius  Valla  (born  at  Rome  in  1415,  where  he  died  in  1465),  the  translator  of  the 
Iliad,  and  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  made  vigorous  and  successful  war  on  the  uncriti- 
cal method  employed  in  history  and  the  vapid  subtleties  prevalent  in  philosophy.  From 
Cicero  and  Quintilian  he  borrowed  logical  and  rhetorical  principles. 

Rudolph  Agricola  (1442-85)  studied  scholastic  philosophy  at  Louvain,  but  enjoyed 
afterwards  in  Italy  the  instruction  of  classically  educated  Greeks,  especially  that  of 
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Theodore  Gaza.  Like  Valla,  he  fought  against  scholastic  insipidity,  drew  from  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  a  purer  Axistotelianism,  and  philosophised  in  purer  Latin.  His 
logico-rhetorical  work,  entitled  De  Diabetica  Inventione,  was  founded  on  Aristotle  and 
Cicero.  Melancthon  said  of  it :  nee  vero  uUa  extant  reeentia  scripta  de  loci*  et  wm  dialec- 
tic** metiora  et  locnpletiara  RudotpJu  libris;  Bamus  also  expressed  a  favorable  judg- 
ment on  this  work. 

Johannes  Argyropulus  (who  came  from  Constantinople,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1486) 
lived  at  the  court  of  Cosmo  de' Medici,  whose  son  Peter  and  grandson  Lorenzo  he  in- 
structed in  Greek.  He  was  afterwards,  till  the  year  1479,  teacher  of  the  Greek  language 
at  the  Academy  of  Florence,  in  which  office  he  was  succeeded  by  Demetrius  Chalco- 
oondylas  (1424-1511),  a  pupil  of  Theodore  Gaza.  Of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Johannes 
Argyropulus  translated  the  Organon,  AusmlUiUones  Phy*.y  De  Cadlo,  De  Anima,  and 
Btkioa  Xiehom.,  into  Latin,  or  he  at  least  revised  earlier  translations  of  them. 

Angelus  Politianus  (Angelo  Poliziano,  1454-1494),  a  pupil  of  Christopher  Landinns 
in  Roman,  and  of  Argyropulus  in  Greek  literature,  gave  lectures  at  Florence  on  works 
of  Aristotle,  and  translated  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus  and  Plato's  CharnUdes,  but  was 
rather  a  philologist  and  poet  than  a  philosopher.  Cf .  Jacob  Mahly,  Angelus  Politianus, 
«m  Ctdturbild  aus  der  Renaissance,  Leipaic,  1864. 

Hermolaus  Barbaras  (Ermolao  Barbaro)  of  Venice  (1454-1493),  a  nephew  of  Fran- 
ce Barbaras  and  pupil  of  Guarinus,  translated  works  of  Aristotle  and  Commentaries  by 
Themistius,  and  prepared  a  Compendium  Scicntia  NaturaUs  ex  Aristotde  (printed  in 
1547).  lie  belongs  to  the  Hellenistic  Anti- Scholastics ;  Albert  and  Thomas  were,  like 
AraToC-s.  "  barbarian  philosophers,"  in  his  opinion. 

An  Aristotelian  ism  derived  directly  from  the  original  sources  was  taught  by 
James  Faber  (Jacques  Lefevre,  from  Etaples  in  Picordy,  Faber  Stapiden*is\ 
amid  much  applause,  at  the  University  of  Paris,  about  the  year  1500.  He  wrote 
Latin  paraphrases  in  elucidation  of  some  of  Aristotle's  works.  Reuchlin  says  that 
"he  restored  Aristotle  to  the  Gauls."  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  zealous  mathe- 
matician and  an  admirer  of  Nicolaus  Cusonus,  whose  works  he  published  and 
whose  doctrines  were  of  still  greater  influence  on  the  mind  of  Faber's  pupil  Bovillua 
(see  below,  g  111). 

Desideriu8  Erasmus  (1467-1536)  deserves  mention  in  a  history  of  philosophy,  both 
on  account  of  his  opposition  to  scholastic  barbarism,  and,  positively,  on  account  of  the 
edition  of  Aristotle  which  he  assisted  in  editing,  and  more  particularly  on  account  of  his 
having  laid  the  foundations  of  Patrology  by  his  editions  of  Jerome,  Hilarius,  Ambro- 
sius.  and  Augustine. 

Joh.  Ludovicus  Vives  (born  at  Valencia  in  1492,  died  at  Bruges  in  1540),  a  younger 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Erasmus,  exerted  considerable  influence  as  an  opponent  of 
the  Scholastics,  especially  by  his  work  entitled  De  Causis  Corruptarum  Artivm  (Antw., 
1531,  and  Optm,  Bas.,  1555;  Vale  no.,  1782).  The  genuine  disciples  of  Aristotle, 
ears  Vives.  interrogate  Nature  herself,  as  the  ancients  also  did ;  only  through  direct  In- 
vestigation by  the  way  of  experiment  can  Nature  be  known. 

Harms  Xixolius,  of  Bersello  (1498-157(5).  combated  scholasticism  in  his  Thesawm* 
Cictn/uhirms,  and  particularly  in  hw  Antibarbarus  sire  de  vcris  prindpiis  et  vera  ratkm$ 
ph&mt/pfoindi  contra  pseudo-philosophos  (Farm.,  1553,  ed.  G.  W.  Leibnits,  Frankfort, 
1070  and  1074).  Nizolius  maintained  the  nominalistic  doctrines  that  only  individaal 
things  are  real  substances,  that  species  and  genera  are  only  subjective  conceptions 
means  of  which  several  objects  are  considered  together,  and  that  all  knowledge  B 
proceed  from  sensation,  which  alone  has  immediate  certainty. 
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Not  only  scholasticism,  bat  also  the  dialectical  doctrine  of  Aristotle  himself,  was 
opposed  bj  Petrus  Ramos  (Pierre  de  la  Ramee,  born  in  1515,  murdered  during  the 
night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1572,  at  the  instigation  of  his  scholastic  opponent,  Char- 
pentier)  in  his  Animadversion**  in  DialecHcam  Aristotdu  (Paris,  1534,  etc.),  which  was 
followed  by  his  Institution*  Dial  (Par.,  1543),  a  positive  attempt  to  provide  an  im- 
proved logic,  but  of  little  importance.  He  sought,  in  imitation  of  Cioero  (and  Quin- 
tilian),  to  blend  logic  with  rhetoric.  Cf.  on  him  Ch.  Waddington,  Ramus,  sa  vie,  m* 
ilritsetses  opinions,  Paris,  1855;  Charles  Desmaze,  P.  J?.,  professeur  au  College  de 
France,  savie,  ses  Icrits,  sa  mort,  Paris,  1864 ;  M.  Cantor,  P.  J?.,  ein  miss,  Marty rer  dm 
16.  Jahrh.,  in  Gelzer's  Prot.  MonaW., Vol.  XXX.,  No.  2,  August,  1867. 

The  Humanists  hated  scholastic  Aristotelianism,  and,  most  of  all,  the  Averroism. 
prevalent  in  Northern  Italy  (especially  at  Padua  and  Venice),  regarding  them  as  bar- 
barous. Many  of  them  also,  particularly  the  Platonists,  opposed  Averroism  as  the 
enemy  of  religious  faith.  But  soon  other  opponents  of  Averroism  went  back  to  the  text 
of  Aristotle  and  to  the  works  of  Greek  commentators,  especially  to  those  of  Alexander 
of  Aphrodisias,  in  order  to  replace  the  mystical  and  pantheistic  interpretation  of  Aris- 
totle by  a  deistic  and  naturalistic  one.  These  men  agreed,  however,  with  the  Aveno- 
ists — who  affirmed  that  there  was  but  one  immortal  intellect,  and  that  this  was  presenjfc 
in  all  the  members  of  the  human  race — in  denying  miracles  and  personal  immortality. 
For  this  reason,  both  they  and  the  Averroists  were  together  opposed  by  such  defenders 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  doctrines  of  Plato  as  Marsilius  Ficinus,  J.  A.  Marts., 
Casp.  Contarini,  and,  later,  Anton  Sirmond,  and  they  were  officially  condemned  by  a 
Lateran  Council  (at  the  session  of  Dec.  10.  1512),  which  required  of  all  Professor* 
that  they  should  leave  no  errors,  which  might  be  found  in  the  works  to  be  interpreted, 
without  refutation.  The  same  council  condemned  the  distinction  between  two  order* 
of  truth,  and  pronounced  everything  false  which  was  in  conflict  with  revelation.  There 
were  also  at  Padua  pure  Aristotelians  who  were  not  Alexandrists,  but  adopted  the 
theory  of  the  immortality  of  souls.  Among  these  was  Nicoiaus  Leonicus  Thomaeua 
(born  1456),  who  taught  at  Padua  from  1497  on.  But  Averroism  was  at  that  time  the 
predominant  philosophy  in  Northern  Italy,  as  was  Naturalism,  which  wadlbased  on  Alex- 
ander's interpretation  of  Aristotle,  among  the  Peripatetic  opponents  of  Averroism.  Mar- 
silius Ficinus  says  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  Plotinus,  though  not  without 
some  rhetorical  exaggeration  :  "  Nearly  the  whole  world  is  occupied  by  the  Peripate- 
tics, who  are  divided  into  two  sects,  the  Alexaodrfstfl  and  the  Averroists.  The  former 
believe  the  human  intellect  to  be  mortal ;  the  latter  contend  that  it  is  one  in  all  men. 
Both  parties  alike  overturn  from  its  foundation  all  religion,  especially  because  they  seem 
to  deny  that  human  affairs  are  controlled  by  a  divine  providence,  and  also  to  have 
equally  fallen  away  from  the  teachings  of  Aristotle,  their  master." 

Averroism  reigned  in  the  school  at  Padua  from  the  first  half  of  the  14th  till  near  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  though  in  different  acceptations  at  different  times.  While 
the  heterodox  elements  of  the  Averroistic  doctrine  were  made  prominent  by  a  few, 
they  were  toned  down  by  others.  At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  Averroism 
appeared,  in  comparison  with  Alexandrism,  as  the  doctrine  least  at  variance  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Church.  At  the  time  of  the  reaction  in  the  Church  it  was  reduced  and 
confined  to  the  careful  employment  of  the  Commentaries  of  A  vermes  in  explaining  the 
Aristotelian  writings,  the  doctrines  which  were  in  disaccord  with  the  faith  of  the  Church 
being  rendered  less  offensive  by  a  liberal  interpretation.  Many  interpreted  the  unitj 
of  the  intellect  as  meaning  merely  the  identity  of  the  highest  logical  principles  (tilt 
principle  of  contradiction,  eta ).    The  Averroists  of  this  later  period  pretended  to  be,  aj 
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the  ume  time,  good  Catholics.  Averroism  had  become  a  matter  of  erudition  and  bore 
bo  longer  an  offensive  character.  Numerous  impressions  of  the  Commentaries  of  Aver- 
iocs  give  evidence  of  the  continuing  interest  in  them.  The  first  edition  of  the  works 
of  Avenue*,  which  appeared  at  Padua  in  1472,  reproduced  the  old  Latin  translations 
made  in  the  13th  century;  new  translations  were  subsequently  made  on  the  basis 
of  Hebrew  translations,  and  were  employed  for  the  edition  of  1*52-53,  which,  how- 
ever, contains  some  of  the  earlier  translations. 

The  Averrowtic  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  immortal  reason  in  the  whole  human 
race  was  professed  in  the  last  decennia  of  the  15th  century,  by  Nicoletto  Vernias,  who 
occupied  the  professorial  chair  at  Padua  from  1471  to  1-41)9 ;  but  in  his  old  age  he  waa 
converted  to  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  each  individual  soul.  In  1405  Pctrus  Pom- 
ponaiius  (died  in  1525)  commenced  teaching  philosophy  in  the  same  city.  In  his  lec- 
tures and  works  {De  immorUilitate  anim(f%  Bologna,  1510,  Yen.,  1525,  Basel,  1034,  ed. 
Chr.  G.  Bardili,  Tub..  1791;  De  futo,  libero  arbitrio,  pradeHtinatione,  protidenUn  DH 
Ubriqniuque.  Basel.  1525,  155U,  1567;  De  naturulium  effectuntn  tuimira/ulvrum  cauti*  ». 
dt  ihatnUitiuhibu*  lilnr,  written  in  1520,  Basel,  1556,  1567;  on  him  cf.  Francesco 
Fioxvntino,  Pitfro  P»mp»iutm*  Florence,  1868 ;  G.  Spicker,  in  on  Inaugural  Dissert., 
Munich.  1868;  Ludwig  Muggenthaler,  Iiiaug.  DUutert.^  Munich,  1868;  and  B.  Podesta, 
Bologna.  \iMiS)  Pomponatius  rejected  the  Averroistio  doctrine,  and  recognized  the 
Thoniifttic  arguments  against  the  same  as  sufficient  to  refute  it,  yet  believed  the  true 
meaning  of  ArUtotle  to  be,  not,  as  Thomas  had  affirmed,  that  there  was  a  plurality  of 
immortal  intellect*,  but  that  the  human  soul,  including  the  rational  faculty,  was  mor- 
tal Far  this  interpretation  he  referred  to  Alexander  of  Aphrodisios,  who  identifies  the 
active  immortal  intellect  with  the  divine  mind,  and  declares  the  individual  reason  of 
each  man  to  be  mortal.  By  the  human  understanding  the  universal  is  known  only  in 
the  particular,  thunght  is  impossible  without  the  representative  image  (0fivra*pa),  which 
is  route  1  in  sensation  and  is  never  without  relation  to  time  and  space,  hence  is-courttantly 
dependent  on  bodily  organs  and  disappears  with  them.  Virtue  is  independent  of  the  be- 
lief in  immortality ;  it  is  most  genuine  when  practised  without  reference  to  reward  or 
punishimut.  Of  the  liberty  to  profess  this  doctrine  Pomponatius  sought  to  atwnre  him- 
self by  distinguishing  two  orders  of  truth,  the  philosophical  and  the  theological  (where- 
by he,  like  other  thinkers  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  transition-period,  anticipated, 
in  a  manner  sufficient  for  the  immediate  exigency,  though  philosophically  undeveloped, 
the  modern  distinction  between  symbolical  representation  and  speculative  thinking). 
Consistency  in  philosophic  thought  leads,  according  to  him,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  mor- 
tality of  human  souls ;  but  immortality  only  is  admissible  in  the  circle  of  theological 
articles  of  faith.  In  like  manner  Pomponatius  disposed  of  the  doctrines  of  miracles 
and  »f  the  fivedom  of  the  will. 

At  Padua  fuid.  from  1500  on.  at  Bologna,  Pomponatius  had  an  opponent  in  Alexander 
A  chill  in  i  ulicd  1518).  who  held  fast,  in  general,  to  the  AyiriTniatift  nhTBtnolflgy  and  doo- 
trine.  though  pretending  not  to  affirm  the  unity  of  *nteWflci  in  ft  MM»  onpawd:  to  tfcft 
t<'a&.'hiii^  of  thir  Church. 

A  pupil  of  Vemias,  Angosturas  Niphos  (Agostino  Nifo,  1478-101 
tarie*  on  Aristotle,  in  14  folio  volumes,  and  Opuieula  i 
at  first  avowed  the  Averroistic  doctrine  of  the  unity  < 
thf*  prudfmc**'  to  modify  his  Averroism  and  bring  it  into  \ 
Church,  and  who  in  1495-9?  published  the  works  of 
fntab»ry  remark*  relative  to  various  passages,  wronaj ■ 
work  in  ref  atatioa  of  the  Dt  ImmortaUtaU  Animm  aj 
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great  interest  was  felt  in  these  transactions  at  the  Roman  court,  Pomponatras  was  en- 
abled under  the  protection  of  Cardinal  Bembo  (and  indirectly  of  the  Pope  himself)  to 
prepare  his  Dtfensorium  contra  Niphum.  Interest  in  philosophical  subjects  led  the  Bo- 
man  court  at  that  time  beyond  the  limits  of  its  ecclesiastical  and  political  interest ;  the 
"  unbelief  "  prevalent  at  the  court  of  the  Pope,  coupled  with  a  general  laxity  of  morals, 
gave  offence  to  Luther  and  others,  and  became  one  of  the  causes  of  that  division  of  the 
Church,  which  the  reaction  that  soon  followed  on  the  part  of  subsequent  Popes,  in  the 
direction  of  the  most  rigid  adherence  to  the  faith  of  the  Church,  was  unable  to  remedy. 

Simon  Porta  of  Naples  (died  1555  ;  to  be  distinguished  from  the  eminent  physicist, 
Oiambattista  Porta  of  Naples,  who  lived  1540-1015,  and  is  celebrated  especially  for 
his  work  entitled  Magia  NaturaUs,  Naples,  1589,  etc.),  a  pupil  of  Pomponatius,  wrote, 
like  the  latter,  in  agreement  with  the  Alezandrists  on  the  question  of  immortality  (De 
return  naturaUbus  prindpiis,  deanima  et  meiiU  humana,  Flor.,  1551).  Gusparo  Con- 
tarini  (1483-1542),  likewise  a  pupil  of  Pomponatius,  opposed  his  doctrine.  Zimara, 
a  Neapolitan  scholar  (died  1532),  contributed  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text  of  Aristotle 
and  Averroes;  his  Notes  were  included  in  the  later  editions  of  Averroes.  Jacobus 
Zabarella  (born  at  Padua,  1532.  where  he  taught  philosophy  from  1564  till  his  death  in 
1589)  followed  for  the  most  part  Averroes  in  the  interpretation  of  Aristotle.  In  psy- 
chology he  adopted  rather  the  views  of  Alexander,  but  thought  that  the  individual 
intellect,  though  perishable  by  nature,  became,  when  perfected  by  divine  illumination, 
a  partaker  of  immortality.  Zabarella  was  opposed  by  Francis  Piccolomini  (1520-1604), 
a  disciple  of  Zimara.  Andreas  Caesalpinus  (1509-1603,  physician-in-ordinary  to  Pope 
Clement  VIII.)  took  the  easy  step  from  Averroism  to  Pantheism ;  his  God  was  the 
* 4 universal  soul"  ("  amma  universalis,'"  Qucestioiies  Perip.,  Venice,  1571;  Dcemo- 
num  Investigate)  Peripat.,  ib.,  1583).  Zabarella's  successor  in  the  professorial  chair  at 
Padua,  Cesare  Cremonini  (born  1552,  died  1631),  was  the  last  important  representa- 
tive of  Averroistic  Aristotelianism  tempered  with  Alexandrietic  psychology. 

An  attempt  to  revive  the  Stoic  philosophy  was  made  by  Justus  Lipsius  (1547-1606) 
in  his  Manuductio  ad  Stoicam  phUosophiam,  Physiologia  Stokorum,  and  other  works. 
Gasp.  Schoppe  (Scioppius),  Thomas  Gataker,  and  Daniel  Heinsius  also  contributed  to 
the  exegetical  literature  of  Stoicism. 

Gassendi  (1592-1655)  sought  to  defend  Epicureanism  against  unjustified  attacks,  and 
to  show  that  it  contained  the  best  doctrine  of  physics,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  com- 
bine with  it  Christian  theology.  Gassendi's  Atomism  is  less  a  doctrine  of  dead  Nature 
than  is  that  of  Epicurus.  Gassendi  ascribed  to  the  atoms  force,  and  even  sensation : 
just  as  a  boy  is  moved  by  the  image  of  an  apple  to  turn  aside  from  his  way  and  ap- 
proach the  apple-tree,  so  the  stone  thrown  into  the  air  is  moved,  by  the  influence  of  the 
earth  reaching  to  it,  to  pass  out  of  the  direct  line  and  to  approach  the  earth.  From  ita 
relation  to  the  investigation  of  nature  in  modern  times,  Gassendi's  renewal  of  Epicurean- 
ism is  of  far  greater  historical  importance  than  the  renewal  of  any  other  ancient 
system;  not  unjustly  does  F.  A.  Lange  (Oeseh.  de*  MateriaUsmus  und  Kritik  Miner 
Bedeutung  in  der  Qegenicart,  Iserlohn,  1866,  p.  118  seq.)  consider  Gassendi  as  the  one 
who  may  properly  be  styled  the  renewer  in  modern  times  of  systematic  materialism. 

Ancient  skepticism  was  revived,  and,  in  part,  in  a  peculiar  manner  further  developed 
by  Michel  de  Montaigne.  The  scepticism  of  this  clever  man  of  the  world  was  more  or 
less  directed  to  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  was  generally  brought  in  the  end,  by  a — 
whether  sincere  or  merely  prudent — recognition  of  the  necessity  of  a  revelation,  on 
account  of  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  into  harmony  with  theology.  Other  support- 
ers of  a  like  tendency  were  Pierre  Charron  (1541-1603),  who  denned  it  as  man's  pror- 
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moe  merely  to  search  for  the  truth,  which  dwells  in  the  bosom  of  God ;  Francis  San- 
chez (Sanctras,  born  1562,  died  at  Toulouse,  1632),  teacher  of  medicine  and  philosophy; 
Francois  de  la  Mothe  le  Vayer  (1586-1072),  who  applied  the  arguments  of  the  ancient 
skeptics  especially  to  theology,  limiting  the  latter  to  the  sphere  of  simple  faith ;  and  the 
pupils  of  the  latter,  Sam.  Sorbiere  (1615-1670),  who  translated  the  Hypotyposee  Pyr- 
rktmem  of  Sext.  Empirious,  and  Simon  Foucher,  Canonicua  of  Dijon  (1644-96 ;  of.  on 
hint,  F.  Babbe,  Vabbe  Simon  Foucher,  chatioine  de  la  chapdle  de  Dijon,  Dijon,  1867), 
who  wrote  a  Histoire  des  Academiciene  (Par.,  1600),  a  DieserU  dephQos.  Academica  (Par., 
1692).  and  a  skeptical  critique  of  Malebranche's  Recherche  de  la  Vttite ;  and  also  by 
Joseph  GlanTill  (died  1680),  Hieronymus  Hirnhaym  (died  at  Prague,  1679),  and  Pierre 
Daniel  Huet  (1633-1721),  and  his  younger  contemporary,  Pierre  Bayle  (1647-1706), 
to  whom  attention  will  be  directed  in  the  following,  second,  principal  division. 

§  110.  Side  by  side  with  this  return  of  learned  culture  from  scholas- 
ticism to  the  early  Roman  and  Greek  literature,  stands,  as  its  analogue, 
the  return  of  the  religious  consciousness  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  the  letter  of  the  Bible.    To  the  participants  in  this 
movement,  the  original,  after  the  authority  of  tradition   had   been 
denied  by  them,  appeared  as  the  pure,  genuine,  and  true,  and  what- 
ever additions  had  been  made  to  it  were  regarded  not  as  constituting 
a  real  advance  upon  the  original,  but  rather  as  the  result  of  emascu- 
lation and  degeneration.     Yet  they  did  not,  in  point  of  fact,  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  mere  renewal  of  earlier  forms,  but  went  forward  to  a 
new  reformatory  development,  for  which  the  negation  of  the  (till  then) 
prevalent  form  of  culture   cleared   the  way.      Acknowledging  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  in 
its  earliest  days,  Protestantism  rejected  the  media3val  hierarchy  and  the 
scholastic  tendency  to  rationalize  Christian  dogmas.     The  individual 
conscience  found  itself  in  conflict  with  the  way  of  salvation  marked 
out  by  the  Church.     By  this  way  it  was  unable  to  attain  to  inward 
peace  and  reconciliation  with  God.    It  could  not  advance  beyond  that 
stadium  in  the  religious  life  in  which  the  sentiment  of  the  law  and  of 
sin,  and  of  their  antagonism,  is  predominant.   This  religious  sentiment 
was  rendered  invincible  by  that  form  of  Christian  morals  which  cul- 
minated in  the  monastic  vows,  whereby  the  moral  significance  of  labor, 
marriage,  independence,  and  of  all  the  natural  bases  of  the  srn 
life  was  underestimated;  and  by  indulgences  and  other  met 
pitiatioii  this  same  sentiment  of  antagonism  was  rather  cone 
removed.      Further,  the  religious  conviction  of  the  indt 
found  to  be  rather  prejudiced  than  confirmed  by  the  rw 
schools.     It  was  felt  that  not  the  work  prescribed  by 
personal  faith  alone  possessed  beatifying  virtue;  h 
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believed  to  conflict  with  that  faith  which  the  Holy  Ghost  produces. 
In  the  first  heat  of  the  conflict  the  Eefonnere  regarded  the  head  of 
the  Catholic  Church  as  Antichrist,  and  Aristotle,  the  chief  of  the 
Catholic  School-philosophy,  as  a  "godless  bulwark  of  the  Papists." 
The  logical  consequence  of  these  conceptions  would  have  been  the  an- 
nihilation of  all  philosophy  in  favor  of  immediate,  unquestioning  faith; 
but  in  proportion  as  Protestantism  gained  fixed  consistence,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  determinate  order  of  instruction  became  equally  apparent 
with  that  of  a  new  ecclesiastical  order.  Melanehthon,  Luther's  asso- 
ciate, perceived  the  indispensableness  of  Aristotle  as  the  master  of 
scientific  form,  and  Luther  allowed  the  use  of  the  text  of  Aristotelian 
writings,  when  not  burdened  with  scholastic  commentaries.  There 
arose  thus  at  the  Protestant  universities  a  new  Aristotelianism,  which 
was  distinguished  from  Scholasticism  by  its  simplicity  and  freedom 
from  empty  subtilties,  but  which,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  modifying 
the  naturalistic  elements  in  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  especially 
in  the  Aristotelian  psychology,  so  as  to  make  them  harmonize  with 
religious  faith,  soon  became,  in  its  measure,  itself  scholastic.  The 
erection  of  a  new,  independent  philosophy  on  the  basis  of  the  general- 
ized Protestant  principle,  was  reserved  for  a  later  time. 

On  the  philosophical  notions  peculiar  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  compare,  especially,  Mar.  Carriers 
Btattg.  and  Tub.,  1847.  Six  complete  editions  of  Luther's  Works  have  been  published,  as  follows :— Witten- 
berg. 1689-58;  Jena,  1555-58,  together  with  two  supplementary  volumes  pubL  at  Eisleben,  1564-66;  Atten- 
bnrg,  1601-64,  together  with  supplementary  vol.  publ.  at  Halle  in  1703;  Lcipsic,  1729-40;  Halle,  1740-63 
(Walch's  edition,  the  most  complete  one  up  to  that  time),  and  lastly,  Erlangen  and  Frankfort-on-the-Matn, 
commenced  in  1826  (67  vols,  of  writings  in  German  and  30  in  Latin  had  appeared  np  to  1867  and  ten  more 
were  wanting,  after  the  publication  of  which  this  edition  will  be  not  only  the  most  correct,  bat  also  the  most 
complete  in  existence).  Of  the  numerous  works  on  Luther,  we  may  here  mention,  on  account  of  their 
philosophical  bearings,  those  of  Chr.  H.  Wcisse  (Mart.  Luth.%  Leips,  1845,  and  Die  CkritkHogU  Luther**, 
Leips.,  1852).  Melanchthon's  Works,  published  by  his  son-in-law,  Peucer,  at  Wittenberg,  1562-64,  have  been 
republished  by  Bretschnetder  and  Bmdseil  in  their  Corpue  Reformatorum,  Halle  and  Brunswick,  1884  ecq., 
in  28  volumes,  to  which  Annates  VUct  et  Indices  (Brunswick,  1860)  form  a  supplement;  VoL  Xlll.  contains 
the  philosophical  works,  with  the  exception  of  the  ethical  ones,  which  may  be  found  In  VoL  XVI ;  the  Script* 
Varii  ArgumenU  in  VoL  XX.  also  include  some  philosophical  writings.  On  Melanchthon,  compare,  among 
others,  Joachim  Camcrarius.  De  vita  Mel  narratio,  1566  (repubL  by  Georg.  TheodL  Strobel,  1777,  and  by 
Augusti,  1810) ;  Friedr.  Galle,  CharakterUtfk  JT.'s  ate  TtutfUxjen,  Halle,  1840 ;  Karl  Matthes,  PA.  JT„  «te 
Leben  und  Wlrken,  Altcnburg,  1841 ;  Ledderhose,  M.  tiach.  «.  dwmern  *.  innem  Leben,  Heidelb.,  1847 ;  Adolf 
Planck.  Mel.  prceceptor  Germania,  Ntfrdlingen,  1860 ;  Constant.  Schlottman,  De  Philippo  Melauchthon*  retp* 
Uttetia  reformatore  comm.,  Bonn,  1860 ;  Bernhardt,  Phil,  Melanchthon  at*  MathemaUker  und  Phyiker. 
Wittenberg,  1865 ;  Pansch,  Mel  at*  Schuhnann,  Eutin,  1866.  W.  L.  O.  v.  Eberstein  has  written  of  the 
nature  of  the  logic  and  metaphysics  of  the  so-called  pure  PeripateticiatiH  (Halle  1800),  and  J.  H.  ab.  Elswich 
in  particular  of  Aristotelianism  among  the  Protestant*,  in  De  raria  Aristotell*  in  acholto  Protentanttum 
fortuna  echedkuma,  annexe!  to  his  edition  (Wittenb.  1720)  of  Launoy's  De  varia  Ari*t.  fortuna  in  Acad. 
ParitUnsi  (see  above,  Vol  I,  §  89,  p.  856). 

Martin  Luther  (Nov.  10,  1483-Feb.  18,  1546)  held  that  philosophy,  as  well  as 
religion,  needed  to  be  reformed.  He  says  (Epist.  Vol.  1.,  64,  ed.  de  Wette;  cf.  F.  X 
Schmid,  Nic  TaureUus,  p.  4):  "I  believe  it  impossible  that  the  church  should  be 
reformed,  without  completely  eradicating  canons,  decretals,  scholastic  theology,  philoso- 
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pkj.  *ad  logic,  as  they  axe  now  received  and  taught,  and  instituting  others  in  their 
place." 

The  new  philosophy  should  not  control  theology.  "  The  Sorbonne,"  .he  says, 
"has  propounded  the  extremely  reprehensible  doctrine,  that  whatever  is  demonstrated 
a*  true  in  philosophy,  must  also  be  accepted  as  true  in  theology."  Luther  held  that  it 
was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  return  from  the  Aristotle  of  the  Scholastics  to  the  real 
Aristotle;  the  former  was  a  weapon  of  the  Papists,  the  latter  was  naturalistic  in 
tendency  and  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  while  his  metaphysical  subtleties 
were  of  no  service  to  the  science  of  nature.  He  not  only  expected  no  help  from 
Aristotle,  but  held  him  in  such  horror,  that  he  affirmed:  u  if  Aristotle  had  not  been  of 
flesh,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  affirm  him  to  have  been  truly  a  deviL"  Melanchthon 
also  (Feb.  16, 1497 — April  19, 1560 ;  his  curious  idea  of  making  his  Grecued  name  more 
euphonious  by  the  ungrammatical  omission  of  the  letters  ch,  should  be  excused  in  the 
man.  but  not  perpetuated  in  practice)  shared  for  a  time  the  feeling  of  Luther.  But 
the  Reformation  could  not  long  continue  without  philosophy;  experience  taught  its 
necessity.  By  merely  appealing  to  the  earliest  documents  of  Christianity  an  authority 
had  indeed  been  found  which  was  sufficient  to  justify  to  the  religious  consciousness  the 
negation  of  the  later  or  non-original  ecclesiastical  development.  But  since  the  actual 
restoration  of  decayed  forms  could  only  have  consisted  with  a  state  of  torpidity  (like 
that  illustrated  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Canutes),  from  which  the  Reformation  in  its 
first  stadium  was  separated  by  a  world-wide  interval,  it  followed  that  no  Church  could 
be  built  up  on  the  principle  of  a  simple  return  to  the  embryonic  state ;  whenever  the 
attempt  was  seriously  made  to  carry  out  this  principle,  the  result  was  fanatical  sects — 
Iconoclasts  and  Anabaptists.  A  developed  theological  system  and  a  regulated  order  of 
instruction  were  vitally  necessary  even  for  a  Protestant  Church,  but  were  unattainable 
without  the  aid  of  philosophical  conceptions  and  norms.  Yet  a  new  philosophy  could 
not  be  created ;  Luther  a  genius  was  religious,  and  not  philosophical,  and  Melanchthon's 
nature4  was  rather  reproductive  and  regulative  than  productive.  Consequently,  since 
philosophy  was  indispensable,  it  was  necessary  to  choose  from  the  philosophies  of 
antiquity.  Said  Melanchthon:  "We  must  choose  some  kind  of  philosophy,  which 
shall  be  as  little  infected  as  possible  with  sophistry,  and  which  retains  a  correct 
method  "  He  found  the  Epicureans  too  atheistic,  the  Stoics  too  fatalistic  in  their 
theology  and  too  extravagant  in  their  ethics,  Plato  and  the  Neo-Platonists  either 
t<*>  indefinite  ox  too  heretical ;  Aristotle  alone,  as  the  teacher  of  form,  met  the  wants 
of  the  young,  as  he  had  those  of  the  old  Church.  Accordingly  Melanchthon  con- 
fessed: "We  cannot  do  without  the  monuments  of  Aristotle";  "  I  plainly  perceive 
that  if  Aritftotle,  who  is  the  unique  and  only  author  of  method,  shall  be  neglected,  a 
great  confusion  in  doctrine  will  follow" ;  '*  Yet  he,  who  chiefly  follows  Aristotle  as  his 
leader  and  seeks  out  some  one  simple  and,  so  far  as  possible,  unsophistical  doctrine, 
can  al«o  sometimes  adopt  something  from  other  authors."  Luther,  too,  revised  his 
previous  opinions  on  the  subject.  Iu  lo2<>,  already,  he  admitted  that  the  books  of 
Amtotie  on  logic,  rhetoric,  and  poetics,  might,  if  read  without  scholastic  additions,  be 
u**ful  "as  a  discipline  for  young  people  in  correct  speaking  and  preaching."  In  the 
*•  CnUrrirht  der  YUfitatorcn  im  Knrj\n>ttuthum  zu  Sicken  il.VJtf;  written  by  Me- 
lanchthon. and  expressing  the  common  opinions  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon)  and  in  the 
*•  C*t*rri>ftt  ffr  Vinitnturen  an  (It's  Pftirrnrrrn  in  lit  rzoy  II,iuri>'h%H  zu  Swhxcu  FursUn- 
thin*  <  1  -*>-t0.  Vol.  X.  in  Walch\s  edition;  cf.  Trendelenburg  EH <nt.  zu  Om  Ehuurht*n  <1<r 
Arirff*.  ls*)iky  Preface)  it  is  required  that  grammatical  instruction  should  be  followed 
by  instruction  in  logic  and  rhetoric.     But  the  logical  instruction  could  only  be  founded 
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on  Aristotle.  Melanchthon  prepared  a  number  of  manuals  for  the  use  of  instructon. 
Classically  educated,  publicly  praised  in  his  early  youth  by  Erasmus  of  Botterdam, 
related  to  Reucklin,  and  on  terms  of  friendship  with  him,  in  whose  contest  with  the 
Dominicans  he  also  took  part,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  find  pleasure  in  the 
insipid  subtilties  of  the  Scholastics.  Following  the  example  of  Valla  and  Bud. 
Agricola,  he  went  back  to  the  text  of  Aristotle,  but  modified  and  toned  down  the  ideas 
of  Aristotle;  his  style  is  more  elegant  than  profound.  In  the  year  1520  appeared  his 
first  manual  entitled  Compendiaria  dialectic**  ratio;  in  15'J2  the  first  edition  of  the 
Isoci  t/teohgici  (in  which,  with  reference  to  the  dogmas  peculiar  to  the  Reformation, 
especially  the  doctrines  of  original  sin  and  predestination,  more  rigid  ground  is  taken 
than  in  the  later  editions,  while  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  other 
dogmas  derived  from  the  Catholic  Church,  less  rigid  ground  is  taken) ;  in  1527  the 
Diabetica  Ph.  M.  ah  auctore  adaucta  et  recognita  ;  in  1529  the  third  edition,  entitled 
De  Dialccta  Libri  quatuor  (also  in  1533,  etc.) ;  and  finally,  in  1547,  the  EroUmata  Dia- 
lec.  (also  in  1550, 1552,  etc.).  Melanchthon  defines  (Dial.,  1. 1,  init.)  dialectic  as  4k  the  art 
and  way  of  teaching " ;  he  is  concerned  not  so  much  with  the  method  of  investigation 
(since,  in  his  view,  the  most  important  truths  are  given  either  in  the  form  of  innate 
principles  or  by  revelation),  as  with  that  of  instruction.  He  treats  (conformably  to  the 
serial  order  of  the  works  in  Aristotle's  Organon:  Isagoge  of  Porphyry,  Categ.  De 
Interpret. ,  Analyt.,  lop.)  first  of  the  five  Pradiaibilia :  tpecies.  genua,  differentia, 
proprium,  accident;  then  of  the  ten  categories  or  Pra>dicamenta  :  substmitut*  quant  Has, 
qv/ilibifiy  rd-atio,  actio,  passio,  quando,  ubi,  situs,  habitus  ;  next  (in  the  second  Book)  of  the 
various  species  of  propositions,  and  then  of  syllogisms  (Book  III.),  and  ends  with  the 
Tojtim  (Book  IV.).  He  lays  principal  stress  on  the  doctrines  of  definition,  division,  and 
argumentation.  He  extols  dialectic  as  a  noble  gift  of  God  (Erotemata  Dinlectices,  epist 
dedkat/zria  p.  VII. :  "  Ut  nunurorum  notitia  et  donum  Dei  ingens  est  et  wide  neeessaria 
horn.  vita1,  itu  ceram  docendi  et  ratiocinandi  riant  sciamus  Dei  donum  esse  et  in  exponenda 
doctrina  ca-lesti  et  in  inquisitione  veritatis  et  in  aliis  rebus  nectssariam" ).  JeTeL  de 
E/uior.  Libri  Trcs.  were  published  at  Wittenberg  in  1519,  and  the  Philosophice  moraiit 
Epitome,  ibid.,  1537;  Melanchthon  had  previously  published  commentaries  on  single 
books  of  Aristotle's  Ethics.  Subsequently  (Witt.,  1550)  appeared  the  work:  Ethiom 
doctrina?  dementa  et  enarratio  libri  quinti  Ethicorum  (Aristotdis).  In  ethics  as  in 
logic,  Melanchthon  follows  chiefly  Aristotle,  but  gives  to  the  Bubject,  in  the  last-named 
work,  rather  a  theological  turn,  the  will  of  God  being  there  presented  as  the  highest 
law  of  morals.  In  his  Commentarius  de  Anima  (Wittenberg,  1540,  1542,  1548, 15S8, 
1500,  etc.),  as  also  in  his  Initio-  doctrina*  physuxr,  dict-ata  in  Academia  Wtttherytti&i  (ibid. 
1549),  Melanchthon  adopts  as  the  basis  of  his  exposition  the*  ideas  of  Aristotle.  Me- 
lanchthon retained  (even  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Copermcan  System,,  to  which 
Osiander,  the  greatest  of  the  Lutheran  theologians  of  the  jieriod  of  the  Reformatum, 
was  friendly,  and  notwithstanding  that  he  himself  confessed  the  eminence  and  sound- 
ness of  Copernicus  in  other  respects)  the  AxistoteUco-Ptoleinaic  astronomy,  evt 
maintaining  that  the  civil  authorities  were  boned  to  suppress  toe  new  tLno  wid 
and  atheistic  opinion."  To  the  stars  he  ascribed  an  influence  not  only  cm  Q 
turo  (f/rtus  Piciadum  ac  Hyadum  regvlariUr  jH  ins  lyfiw-f,  rt&),  but  I 
destinies.  Natural  causes,  he  says,  opens*  i  th  necessity,  e 
terrupts  (intemimpit)  the  regular  mode  of  Ojel  ^^^^^^^^| 
defends  the  false  reading  tv&Mycta  against  AnM 
l*Tt\<xtia  led  finally  to  leave  Wittenberg  ej*f 
classified  by  Melanchthon,  alter  Aristotle,  ' 
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ft — including  the  W»  CtppftitiWl  find  loCOmotilXl   (■ti'ffflirrwtfr,  Ofttcrur/fr,  kivitikov^  xarh 

--  »  and  rational  (*«i»n«rf*);  to  the  rational  soul  belong  the  intellect  and  the  will. 
Mi  lanchthon  includes  memory  among  the  functions  of  the  intellect  (herein  departing 
fr»rn  Aristotle),  and  thus  vindicates  for  the  latter  a  share  in  the  immortality  at- 
tributed by  Aristotle  to  the  active  intellect  {»ovs  rot^ri****).  The  theory  that  ideas  like 
thote  of  number  and  order,  and  of  geometrical,  physical,  and  moral  principles,  arc 
innate,  he  would  not  give  up,  yet  represents  the  intellect  as  being  excited  to  activity 
through  the  senses.  Of  the  philosophical  proofs  offered  by  Plato.  Xenophon,  and 
Cicero,  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  says :  hctc  argwnenta  coglinre  prwtot.  scd 
ttiae*  9riamn$,  patefurtwnrn  ditinns  inturndas  es*t.  In  addition  to  the  experience  of 
the  senses,  the  principles  of  the  intellect  and  syllogistic  inference,  the  divine  revelation 
contained  in  the  Bible  constitutes  a  fourth  and  the  highest  criterion  of  truth.  Me- 
lanchthon  is  unfriendly  to  theological  speculations;  the  interpretation  of  the  three 
penvms  in  (iod  as  representing  intellect,  thought,  and  will— or  men*%  wgitatio  and 
fufanl'i*  it n  qua  sunt  krtitia  tt  amor) — he  admits  only  as  containing  a  partially  perti- 
a*nt  comparison.  The  joint  author  with  Luther  of  the  Reformation  approved  the 
execution  of  heretics ;  the  burning  of  Servetus  was  a  "  pious  and  memorable  example 
for  all  posterity. " 

Until  the  rise  of  the  Cartesian  and  Lcibnitzian  philosophies,  the  Peripatetic  doctrine 
reigned  in  the  Protestant  schools.  The  doctrine  of  Ramus — to  which  a  few,  including 
Rudolf  Goclenius.  made  concessions — made  but  slight  headway  against  it.  Among  its 
teachers  were  Joachim  Camerarius  (1500-1574),  Jacob  Schegk,  and  Philip  Rcherbius. 
Still  there  were  some  men  who  resumed  the  opposition  which  Luther  had  at  first 
directed  against  it;  among  these  we  may  mention  in  particular  Nicolaus  Taurellus 
(see  below.  §111).  In  order,  however,  that  the  impulse  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
spirit  from  every  external,  unspiritual  power,  and  to  its  positive  replenishment  with  the 
highest  truths  might  accomplish  its  work  in  all  the  spheres  of  spiritual  life,  it  was 
accessary  that  the  Protestant  priuciplc  should  become  generalized  and  deepened,  so 
that  it  might  extend  beyond  the  merely  religious  sphere,  and  that,  even  within  this 
sphere,  the  limitations  with  which  the  principle  was  burdened,  and  which  more  and 
store  checked  and  falsified  the  reformatory  movement,  might  be  removed  from  it.  Such 
a  development  was  impossible  by  the  way  of  a  merely  immanent  development  of  eccle- 
aartaoal  Protestantism  on  the  basis  of  its  historical  beginnings;  it  was  necessary  that 
•taw  factors  should  concur  with  this  one  for  the  production  of  the  desirod  result.  Cf. 
fa  faftfesdar  %  111  and  the  remarks  under  £  1 14  on  the  genesis  of  Cartesianism. 

|  111.  The  modem  mind,  di-siui.-tied  with  Scholasticism,  not  only 
vtftt  hack  to  the  classical  literature  of  ante-Christian  antiquity  and  to 
tfa  writtttc*  eniietitimtig  the  biblical  revelation,  but,  setting  out  from 
ll*e  sciences  of  antiquity,  also  directed  its  endeavors  more  and  more  to 
iadeprfidwit  investigation  of  the  realities  of  nature  mid  mind,  **  al^1 
te*  the  problem  of  moral  self-determination  independently  <»f  external 
iql  In  t;  yefiiatica,  mechanics,  geography,  and  astron- 

[   the  ancients  were  first  restored, 

and  partly  by   rapid  and   In  dd 

With  rhe  assured  results  of  invest!- 

Argely  turbulent  attempts  to 
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establish  on  the  basis  of  the  new  science  new  theological  and  philo- 
sophical conceptions,  in  which  attempts  were  involved  the  germs  of 
later  and  more  matured  doctrines.     Physical  philosophy  in  the  transi- 
tional period  was  more  or  less  blended  with  a  form    of  theo6ophy 
which  rested  at  first  upon  the  foundation  of  Neo-Platonism  and  the 
Cabala,  but  which  gradually,  and  especially  on  the  soil  of  Protestant- 
ism, attained  a  more  independent  character.     A  physical  philosophy 
thus  blended  with  theosophy,  not  yet  freed  from  scholastic  notions  nor 
contradicting  the  affirmations  of  ecclesiastical  theology,  and  yet  resting 
on  the  new  basis  of  mathematical  and  astronomical  studies,  was  main, 
tained  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  Nicolaus  Cusanus, 
in  whom  the  mysticism  of  Eckhart  was  renewed,  and  from  whom,  later, 
Giordano  Bruno  derived  the  fundamental  features  of  his  own  bolder 
and  more  independent  doctrine.     Physics,  in  its  combination  with 
theosophy,  continued  to  be  taught,  and  was  further  developed  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  also  even  in  the  seventeenth.     Among  its  pro- 
fessors were  Paracelsus,  the  physician ;  Cardanus,  the  mathematician 
and  astrologer ;  Bernardinus  Telesius,  the  founder  of  the  Academia 
Cosentina  for  the  investigation  of  nature,  and  his  followers,  Fran- 
cescus  Patritius,  the  Platonizing  opponent  of  Aristotle,  Andreas  Cae- 
salpinus,  the  Averroistic  Aristotelian,  Xicolaus  Taurellus,  the  opponent 
of  the  latter  and  an  independent  German  thinker,  Carolus  Bovillns, 
a  supporter  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  disciple  of    Nicolaus  of 
Cusa,  Giordano  Bruno    and  Lucilio  Vanini,   the    anti-ecclesiastical 
free-thinkers,   and   Thomas   Campanella,   the   Catholic    opponent  of 
Aristotle.      The   religious    element    prevailed    with     Schwenckfeldt 
and  Valentin  Weigel,  Protestant  theologians,  and  with  Jacob  Bohme, 
the  theosophist,  among  whose  followers  have  been  II.  More,  John 
Pordage,  Pierre  Poiret,  and,  in  more  modern  times,  St.  Martin,  and 
whose  principles  were  employed  by  Baader   and  by  Schelling — by 
the  latter  on  the  occasion  of  his  passing  over  in  his  speculations  from 
physical  philosophy  to  theosophy.      The  theories  of  law  and  civil 
government  were  developed  in  an  independent  maimer,  without  def 
erence  to  Aristotelian  or  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  in  a  form  iiioro 
adapted  to  the  changed  political  conditions  of  modern   timea,  1 
following  men :  Machiavelli,  who  placed  an  undue  estimate  on  pal 
cal  power,  to  the  attainment  and  retention  of  which  h« 
other  aims  in  life  subordinated;  Thomas  Morns, the  1 
who  souglit  the  diminution  of  social  inequality  ftik 
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the  severities  of  legislation  ;  Jean  Bodin,  the  protagonist  of  tolerance ; 
Gentilis,  the  liberal  Professor  of  natural  law,  and  Hugo  Grotius,  the 
founder  of  the  theory  of  international  law. 

Of  srvnral  of  the  natural  philosopher*  of  the  transitional  period,  Thadd.  An*.  Rixner  and  Thadd.  Slber 
treat  in  their  Beitruge  tur  Geucktckte  der  Phyeiotogie  im  toeiteren  und  engeren  Sinne  (Leben  und  Meinungen 
Ur^hmcer  Phgeiter  im  16.  und  17.  Jahrk.\  8ulxbach,  1819-%.  Cf.  works  on  the  hl>Uiry  of  physical  phdos- 
opfey.  and  monograp'ia,  mch  as  M  ix  PanHuipiw'ti  Galilee,  Paris,  1866,  etc.  The  philosophers  of  law  and 
aW-e-anen  of  the  mum  period  are  especially  treated  of  by  C.  von  Kaltenborn,  in  Die  Vorldufer  dee  Hugo  Gro- 
&«*.  L*ap-4<\  ISIS.  Of.  ahw  Joh.  Jac.  Sman*s  Xeue*  Syttem  dee  Rechu  der  Xatur%  Book  I ,  pp.  1-370  ; 
BtMMtrU de*  Rex.hU  der  Xainr  (of  especial  value  for  the  time  before  Grotius);  L.  A.  Warnkdnig,  RechUphl- 
ftwfri*  ali  Xaturlehre  den  /.«**«,  Freiburg  im  BreUgau,  1&0  (with  new  title-pa«c,  ibid.,  1854) :  H.  F.  W. 
HifiTcbs  Gench.  tier  Recite-  uml  StaaUtprlncipien  *eit  der  Reformation,  Lei  pa.,  1846-52;  Rob.  von  Mold,  Ge- 
m+ikxe  mt<t  Uvenitnr  der  Staat*wi**en*chaften,  Erlangcn,  1 855-1 S58;  Wheaton's  IJvdory  of  International 
Lute,  an  1  other  work*  relating  to  the  history  of  Liw  and  the  philosophy  of  law,  and  politics. 

TV  Work*  of  XicoUn*  of  Cuki  were  published  in  the  fifteenth  century,  probably  at  Bawl,  and  in  the 
axfcvnth  by  J^cob  Faber  Stapulcn^s,  Paris,  1514,  also  Baa,  1565;  a  German  translation  of  his  most  important 
wckn  by  F.  A.  Scliarpff,  was  pubL  at  Freiburg  in  186£  Of  him  treat  Harzheim  ( Vim  X.  de  C,  Treves, 
1T§j\>  F.  A.  Scharpff  (Der  Card.  X.  v.  C,  Mayencc,  1843).  Fr.  J.  C lemon i  (Giordano  Bruno  und  Xi.\  Cue., 
Ihnn,  18«i  J.  M.  Dux  (Der  deut*che  Card.  X.  t>.  C.  u.  die  Kirche  *.  Zeit.  Regcnsbun?,  1847),  Rob.  Zimmer- 
avum  KDer  Oirtf.  Xir.  Cumnu*  al*  Vorldufer  LeibniUen*,  from  the  Transaction*  of  the  Acad,  of  Sciences  at 
V.mna  f.<e  1*4  Vienna :  Braumuller,  1862),  Ja^cr  (Der  Strett  de*  Cardinal*  X.  C.  mU  dem  Ilenoge  Sieg- 
mnmd  rvit  O  mtrrreich,  Inthrock.  1861);  T.  Stumpf  (Die  polU.  Ideen  de*  X.  ton  C  Cologne,  1866).  Cf. 
kraai  VeneP-hni**  der  Ifand*chr(flen,  die  X.  C.  beeatK,  in  Xaumann'*  &erapeum%  1861,  No*.  '3  and  ft4, 
awl  1MB.  Xos.  t-7;  Jos.  Klein,  Veber  eine  Handerhrift  den  Xic.  v.  Cue*,  Berlin,  1806;  Clem.  I  -id.  Brock- 
hans.  Xiedai  Cueani  de  conriUi  unirereaii* potentate  eententia  (DU*.  inaug.)  Lcip*.,  1867. 

Th-  Work*  of  ParaceLau  wwre  printed.  Bin.,  158U,  Str.isb.,  1016-18,  and  Geneva,  1658 ;  of  him  treat  J.  J. 
L*»  in  Y«»I.  I.  of  Daub  and  Creu«er*s  St'idien,  Kurt  Sprengel  in  Part  3d  of  his  Geech.  der  Arznetk  unde,  Rix- 
ner and  SiU-r  in  the  first  p\rt  of  Beitrdge  tur  G*ch.  der  Phy*iol.,  Sukbach,  1810.  Rob.  Fludd,  Hiet.  macro- 
ei  mirrocoemi  metaph.,  ;>Ay«/<*i  el  techntca,  Oppcnheim,  1617.  Pkiloe.  Mo-taira,  GxuUr,  163&  BapL  Hel- 
B*ot.  Openu  Am<erdam,  1648.  etc.  Franc.  Men*.  Hrlm.  Opnac.  Phihut,  Amstcrdjun.  1600.  Cf.  on  J.  B.  v. 
H-ioxat,  Rixner  and  Siber'*  BeJtr.,  No.  VII.,  Spii-«w,  H.r  Sf/Uem  der  Median,  Frankfort,  1840,  and  M. 
bsanvLurr;  Etude*  tur  J.  B.  ffdmunt,  BrnxcU^is  1868.  Joh.  Marc.  Mircin  KronUml.  hUarum  npt-rntricum 
item*  kypot*e*iM  et  detrctio  UUwt  o-vult*r  rirtuti*,  qtur  teniina  f»irutulat  et  ex  ii*lf»n  <-orp<trti  organica 
pr+lwU.  PrMrne,  MB4;  PhWrntphia  r*tu*  rtntttuta :  de  muUttionibn*,  quae  in  untr*'rm%Anui.  de  jMtrtium 
■"*Jr*r*  cnnetUmUon*,  de  etatu  kominie  tecunduin  luUuram  et  pnrter  not u ram.  de  curatione  morborum, 
Pram.  148*;  on  Marcus  M;«ci  «ee  Guhrauer,  in    Vol.  XXI.  of  Fichte's  ZeiUch.  f.  Ph.,  Halle,  1S52,  pp. 

OirdonuV  wort,  De  SubtilUate,  appeared  flr«t  in  print  in  1552,  hi*  De  VurUtate  Rerum  in  1556,  his 

Et^mUati*  not  till  after  hin  de:itli,   in   h\<  olhvtM  workit:     Hieronynd  f'artlani  Medi»lan*wu* 

mmia  cmra  CanAi  Sjtonii,  Lyon*,  166.1.     ('ar  !:inuV  rule  for  Rolvim?  equation*  of  the  third  degree  is 

i  ta  his  work  (publ.  1513i.  entitle.l :  Am  nvvjtuj  *.  de  reyuli*  algebraiein.     C.  wrot*'  an  ant.»bi««Tuphy, 

whi-h  flist  ai*pearel  at  Ban.,  1512.  on-1  a?uin,  ontinu.-l.  ibid..   1573;   his  nntural  philosophy  i<  minutely  vx- 

I  in  the above-citod  Brdr.  tur  G<«h.  d'r  Phtjxini..  by  Uixnerand  Sib t.  No.  IT.     S  ali-"  rN  Exerrt- 

M*ni*rkrw,  in  reply  to  C.'s  De  Suhtihhttt,  wa*  publihlied  Tar.,  1557;  C.  replied  In  an  Ai^tUtgia^ 

I  Is  subjoined  to  the  laU»r  clition^  of  >iii  Dr  Suhtilttate. 

Tk»  twa  ttrst  Book*  of  Bernardinus  T^U^in*'  princiiml  work,   TV  Xttunt  jturta  pr>yprUi  Prim-ipta.  ap- 

!§■■!  as-  loaf  in  1MB,  the  whole  work,  in  nine  Bonk*,  at  Napk-i  in  15^6.  anil  a^min  ut  Geneva  in  l.VvS  with 

4&n   Qm**Uw+*4   fYrtftatrimm ,    crrtmln  tntntf  *T.rk»  ty  T+ l**ln*  wnv  pi;bii<hul  t.^  Umt  at 

*mmnary  of  his  natnm)  philosophy  la  contami>|  tn  th<»  third  part  of  the  ab»»\i- 

•^4  **»*.»*  4  tUxawaml  fflfcsr 

■HyWtae,  tmfrm  ArmoltHn*  pkik*ni)MT  un-rrr^/r  hi<:>rii  nfutte. 
mm** 49rtivnAii*Mrt  par*  t—IY..  V.-!.:-i-.  l.'.Tl     -1.  1;..- 1. 

»   fftt.ftnttt,  Ar   /   I.    ,•'■<■    -,|    f  '   /■.  .Iil'i't  ".| 

^h  .  ■■        it;  ■•!.■•.  :•■(•'  >•   -i   '-.<..  ;»..  ft. 

psram.  IP01.  V.-t- ..■«■.  \VX\  1.  n  1..  1611. 
HdabMst. 

,  )ft*ri  quntuordftvi.  V.xr..  I.V16. 
Tv  t  1(521  (al*o  1619).  -Claude  Guil- 
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lermet  de  Berigard  (or  Baurcganl),  Circuit  Pisani  seu  de  veterum  et  peripatetica  philosophia  dialogi,  TJdine, 
1543 — 17,  r^lna,  1661.— Sennertl  Phystca,  Wittenberg,  1618:  Opera  omnia,  Venice,  1641  dc—Magnemk 
DemocrUu*  reririscens,  Pa  via,  1646,  etc.—  Jfaignani  cursus  philosophlcus,  Toulouse,  1652,  and  Lyons,  1C78. 

Nicolaurt  Taurcllus,  Philosophies  triumphus,  hoc  est,  metaphysial  philosophandi  mclhodus,  qua  cttr/a* 
tus  indltU  meiUi  notitli*  hnmanie  ration  en  eo  deducuntur.  lit  Jlrmlssimls  indc  constructis  deinonstratioitfbu* 
aperle  rei  Veritas  elucescat  et  quae  din  philosophorum  stpuiuifuit  authoriiate  philosophia  victrlr  erumpai ; 
qncntionibw*  enim  vet  sexcentis  ea,  quibus  cum  revelata  tutbls  verLate  philosophia  pugnare  tidebatur,  adto 
rere  conciliantur,  ut  nonfldei  solum  servire  dicenda  nit,  sed  ejus  esse  fundament  um,  Basel,  1573 ;  Alpes  ' 
came,  hoc  est,  Andre**  Ciesalpini  Itall  monstrosa  et  euperba  dogmata  discussa  et  ear-turn,  Frankf.,  151/7,  a 
polemical  Synopis  Arisi.  Metaph.,  Hanau,  1596;  De  m  undo,  Ambcrg,  1603:  Cranoiogia,  Amb.,  1603,  De  re- 
rum  aHernltate :  metaph,  universalis  partes  quatuor,  in  quibus  plactta  Aristotelis,  Vallenii,  Piccolominei, 
Catsalpini,  societatis  Conlmbricensis  aUorumque  discutiuniur,  examinantur  el  refutantnr,  Marburg,  1604. 
On  N.  Taurellus  haw  written,  specially,  Jac  Wilh.  Feucrlin,  Diss,  apologettna  pro  Xic.  Taurello  pliiloiopho 
AUdorJino  atfielsmi  et  detsmi  injuste  accumto  et  ipsius  Tanrelll  Synopsis  Arlht.  meiaphysices  recusa  cum 
annot.  editoris,  Nuremberg.  1734 :  F.  X.  Schmid  of  Schwarzenberg,  Xic.  Taur.,  der  ersie  deutsche  Philosophy 
ausden  Qttcllen  dargestelU,  Erlangcn,  1860,  new  ed.  ib.,  1864. 

On  Carolus  Bovilhu,  see  Joseph  Dippcl,  Versuch  elner  syst.  Darstetlung  der  Philosophic  des  C.  B.  nebst 
etnem  kurzen  Lebensabrlss,  Wilreburg,  1865. 

The  Italian  works  of  Giordano  Bruno  have  been  edited  by  Ad.  Wagner,  Iieipsir,  1829,  the  Latin,  In  part 
(especially  tho*$  on  Logic),  by  A.  F.  Gfrbrer,  Stnttg.,  183-1 :  Jord.  Dr.  de  umbris  tdtarnm  edit.  nov.  cur.  Salra- 
tor  Torgini,  BcrL,  18**8.  On  Bruno  cf.,  besides  F.  II.  Jacobi  (cited  below),  and  Schcllinjc  in  his  Dialogue  en- 
titled Jtruno  oder  iiber  das  naturliche  utul  g'ittliche  Princip  der  Dinge.  (Berlin  1802),  Rixncr  nnd  Slbcr  In  the 
above-cited  Beitruge,  Part  5,  Sulzbach,  1824 ;  Stcffcns,  in  his  Xachgel.  Sr/trtfteu,  Berlin,  1840,  pp.  43—76, 
Falkson,  G.  Bruno  (written  in  the  form  of  a  romance),  Hamburg,  1846,  Chr.  Bart  holmes  Jordano  Bruno, 
Paris,  1846 — 17,  F.  J.  Clemens,  Giordano  Bruno  und  Xicolaus  ton  Cusa,  Bonn,  1847,  Joh.  Andr.  Scartazzini, 
Giordano  Bruno,  eln  Blutuuge  tlei  Wlsseiis  (a  lecture),  Biel,  lvS67 :  Domenico  Borii,  Vita  di  G.  Dr.,  Flor- 
ence, 1868.  Cf.  also  M.  Carriere,  Die  philo*.  Weltanschauung  der'  Ilcformationszett,  Stnttg.,  1849,  p.  365  acq., 
and  in  thn  Zeltschr.  f.  Philos.,  new  series,  54.  1.  Halle,  18t>9,  pp.  123-134  :  nnd,  on  the  relation  of  his  doctrine 
to  that  of  Spinoza,  Hchaar^chmidt,  Descartes  und  Spinoza*  Bonn,  1S50,  p.  181  soq. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Campanella  was  commenced  (never  completed)  at  Paris  by  their  au- 
thor; but  recently  ( Turin,  1854)  the  Opere  di  Tommaso  C&mpanella,  have  boon  published  by  Alessandro 
fTAncona,  prefaced  by  an  essay  on  C.'s  life  and  doctrine.  Of  him  treat  Rixncr  and  Siber  in  Part  6  of  the 
above-cited  flettriige ;  also  Baldachini,  Vita  e  Fdosofla  di  Tommaso  Campanella,  Naples.  1840—43;  Mamiani, 
In  his  Dialogltt  di  Sdenza  Prima,  l»ar.,  1846;  ftpaventa,  in  the  Cimenlo,  1854,  and  in  Caruttere  e  .SrUupjxi 
delta  PUosqfla  Ital.  lUil  Sarole  XVI.  sino  al  Xostre  Tempo,  Modcna,  I860.  Cf.  Striker's  Brief e  \\ber  Hal. 
Philos.  in  "  Der  Gedttnle,'"  Berlin,  1S64 — 65 ;  Sigwart,  Thomas  Cavip.  u.  seine  politiscAen  Ideen^  in  the 
Preuss.  Jahrb.,  1866,  No.  11,  and  Silvestro  Centofanti  in  the  Archivo  storlco  Italiano,  Vol.  I.  p.  1,  1866. 

Lucilio  Vanini,  Amphitheatrum  atterntv  providently  Lyons,  1015;  De  admirandts  natura*  reginat 
dea-que  mortalium  arcaiUs  libri  quatuor,  Par.,  1616.  On  Lucilio  Vnnini,  cf.  Leben  und  Schicksale,  Charakter 
und  Jfetnungen  des  L.  V.,  eines  Atheisten  im  17  Jahrh.,  von  W.  D.  r.,  Leips.,  1800,  and  Emile  Vaisse,  L. 
V.,  sa  vie.  na  doctrine,  sa  mart,  Extralt  ties  Memoires  de  rAcad.  tmpe'rlale  des  sr.  de  Toulouse. 

Of  Jacob  Bonnie's  principal  work,  entitled  "Aurora  Oder  die  ilorgenrbihe  tin  Aufgang,^  an  epitome 
was  flrst  printed  in  1634  ;  the  work  was  published  in  a  more  nearly  complete  form  at  Amst.,  in>0  etc.  His 
Works,  collected  by  Betke,  wero  published,  Amst.,  1675,  more  complete  ed.  by  Cichtel,  ibid.,  16S2  etc.;  and 
more  recently  by  K.  W.  Schicbler.  Leips.  1831-47,  2d  ed.,  1861  seq.  Of  him  treat  Addling  in  his  G**ch.  der 
menschl.  Xarrheit,  It.  p.  210;  J.  O.  Riitze,  Blumenlese  am  J .  B.'h  Schriflen,  Lciphic,  1820;  Umbrcir,  J.  B.n 
Heidolberg,  18"J5 ;  Wilh.  Ludw.  Wnllen.  J.  B.'s  Uben  und  T^hre,  Sruttg.,  1836,  niuthm  a>ix  /;.**  jrysiat, 
Stuttg.,  1S38 :  Haraberger,  Die  Uhre  des  deutm-Aen  Philosophcn  J.  Ii„  Munich,  1841 ;  Chr.  Ford.  Banr,  Zur 
Geschicfite  der  prottstfutitschen  JfysM;  in  Tfimi  Jahrb.,  1818,  p.  453  seq.  1840.  p.  Sf>  sc«v  :  H.  A.  Fcchner,  J. 
B.,  sein  lAben  und  seine  Schrtflen,  Oorlitz,  1857 :  Alb.  Peip.  J.  B.,  der  deutsche  Philosoph,  der  Vorldufer 
christltcher  Wissen»hrr/t,  Leiiwic,  1S60.  Louis  Clautle  St.  Martin  (1743-1S01)  translate  ^evcral  of  Bonnie's 
works  into  French :  ISAurore  luxlsmnte,  I^es  vrois  prinripes  de  resseiwe  dirtue,  T)e  la  triple  Tie  de  Thomme, 
Quarante  questions  sur  rdtne,  arc:  une  notice  sur  J.  B.,  Paris,  1800.  On  St.  Martin  (whose  j>ocms  F.  Book 
has  translated  and  annotated,  Munich,  1863)  cf.  Matter,  St.  if.,  le  philosophe  inconnu,  son  inaitre  Martinez  de 
ParqualU',  et  leurs  groupes.  Paris,  1862,  2d  ed.,  186-1. 

Maechiavelli's  Works,  first  published  at  Borne,  1531-32,  have  since  been  up  to  the  most  recent  times  ■very 
frequently  republished,  also  repeatedly  translated  into  French  and  English,  and  into  German  by  Zicgicr, 
Carisruhe,  1832-41.  Istorta  Florentine,  Florence  1532 ;  German  translation  by  Beumont,  Leipsic,  1846  [Eng- 
liiih  translation  by  C.  E.  Lester.  2  Vols.,  New  York,  1845  :  another  translation  was  published  In  London  In 
1847.-  Jr.] ;  cf.  A.  Ranke.  Zur  Krittk  iieuerer  Geschichtsschreiber,  Berl.  and  Leipsic,  1821.  [English  rnuud. 
of  R  Principe,  by  J.  S.  Ryorley,  London,  1810.-  Jr.]     The  literature  relating  to  Maochiavelli  la  brought  to- 
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n  Jfohl  (Geeck.  u.  Litt.  der  Staatnci»*en*ehaflen,  Vol.  Ill,  Erlangen  1868,  pp.  519-591), 
t  organizing  talent  gives  a  luminous  nummary  of  the  manifold  opinions  of  the  different  authors. 
r  noteworthy  among  the  attempts  at  refutation  is  the  youthful  composition  of  Frederick  the  Great : 
.  on  which  cf.  besides  Mohl  (who  here  judges  unfairly ;  although  it  was  the  intention  of 
Frederick  in  writing  the  work  to  furnish  an  historical  estimate  and  refutation  of  Machiavelli,  and  although  his 
wutk  I'iewed  in  this  lipht  is  very  weak,  yet  as  an  expression  of  the  author's  views  of  the  conduct,  in  ethical  and 
pottikal  regard*  which  befits  a  prince  whose  dominion  is  already  secured,  and  of  his  reflections  with  reference 
to  tie  own  future  conduct  as  a  ruler,  the  work  is  well  worthy  of  attention ;  Mohl  errs  in  considering  the  work 
only  m  the  former  aspect X  Trendelenburg,  Jf.  und  A.-Jf.,  Vortrag  turn  Qeddchtnia*  F.'s  d.  (?.,  gehalten  am 
&  Son.  VSO&  in  der  t.  Atad,  der  Wit*.,  Berlin,  1855,  and  Theod.  Bernhardt,  JfaochiaveUC*  Buck  vomFunten 
wmd  F.%*  <L  Or.  AnUmaeehUweUi,  Brunswick  18G4. 

Thomas  Mora*.  De  optima  reip.  etatu  deque  nova  Insula  Utopia,  Louvain,  1516  etc..  German  transL  by 
Otttuger,  Leipa.  1840.  [The  above  is  contained  in  Vol.  II.  of  M  ore's  Complete  Works,  Lou  vain,  1506.  This 
TuL  contained  all  his  Latin  works.  The  first,  and  the  only  other  volume,  containing  M.'s  English  works,  was 
printed  at  London,  1559.- 7V.]  On  More  cf.  Rudhart,  Nuremberg,  1829.  3d  ed.,  1855,  and  Mackintosh,  IAfe  qf 
Sr  7*.  Jf..  London,  1830,  Sd  cd.,  1844. 

Jean  Bodin.  Six  Nvre*  de  la  rtpubllqtte,  Paris,  1577  (Latin  version  by  the  cnthor,  1584) ;  Colloquium 
ktpuptomerem.  German  abridgment,  with  the  Latin  text  in  part,  BcrL,  1841 ;  complete  edition  from  MS.  in 
the  Library  at  Gtatttcn,  ed.  L.  Noack,  Schwerin,  1857.  A  notice  on  the  history  of  the  work  was  published  by 
£.  i  i.  VogeU  in  the  Serapeum,  1840,  Nos.  8-10.  Cf ,  on  Bodin,  H.  Baudrfflart,  J.  B.  et  ton  temp*,  tableau  de$ 
d*'jrie*  pulitiqH**  et  de*  idee*  economique*  du  teiztime  si  cle,  Paris,  1853,  andN.  Planchenault  \pre*ident  du 
arituwtf  cirtt  iTAnger*\  Etude*  *ur  Jean  Bodin,  matjUtrat  et  publicities  Angers,  1858. 

On  Huco  Grotiufl  cf.,  among  the  more  recent  writers.  H.  Ludcn,  //.  O.  nach  eeinen  Schickmlen  und 
Srkr\flen,  Berlin,  1906;  Charles  Butler,  Life  of  H.  Gr.,  London.  1826;  Friedr.  Creuzcr,  Luther  und  Grotiu* 
Oder  Gbaube  umi  U7*»enschafl,  Heidelberg,  1846 ;  cf.  Ompteda,  LUL  de*  Volkerrecht*,  Vol.  L  p.  174,  ivq.;  StahL 
£ar*.  der  ReckisphUottftphie,  p.  158  seq.,  v.  Kaltcnborn,  Krtttk  dee  Volkerrecht*,  p.  87  seq. ;  Robert  von 
H-bL  Die  Ge*ch.  und  LUt.  der  Staatncis*.,  I,  p.  229  neq. ;  Hartenstctn,  in  Abh.  der  tdch*.  Ge*ell*ch.  der  WU*., 
IfSO,  and  in  nartenstcin**  IlM.philo*.  Abh.,  Leipsic,  1870 ;  Ad.  Franck,  Du  droit  de  la  guerte  et  de  lapaix 
par  Omttum,  in  the  Journal  de*  Savant*,  July,  1867,  pp.  428-141.  The  principal  work  of  Grottos,  "On  the 
Lmr  of  War  and  Peace"  has  been  translated  and  annotated  by  Von  Korchmann  and  published  in  his  PkUo*. 
ANfiMOet,  VoL  16,  Berlin,  1869. 

Xicolao*  Cusanus  (Nicol.  Chrypffs  or  Krebs),  born  in  1401  at  Cusa,  in  the  archbi- 
shopric of  Treves,  was  educated  in  his  youth  among  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life, 
studied  law  and  mathematics  at  Padua,  then  applied  himself  to  theology,  filled  ecclesi- 
astical offices,  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Basel,  became  in  1448  Cardinal,  in  1450 
Bishop  of  Brixen,  and  died  in  1464  at  Todi  in  Umbria.  He  occupies  a  middle  position 
between  Scholasticism  and  Modern  Philosophy.  Familiar  with  the  former,  he,  like  the 
greater  part  of  the  Nominalists  before  him,  lacked  its  conviction  that  the  fundamental 
propositions  of  theology  were  demonstrable  by  the  scholastically  educated  reason.  His 
wisdom,  he  affirmed,  was  the  knowledge  of  his  ignorance — of  which  subject  he  treats 
in  hi*  work  (written  in  1440),  De  Doeta  Ignornntui.  In  the  subsequent  work,  De  Con- 
yrturi*.  complementary  to  the  above,  he  affirms  that  all  human  knowing  is  mere  con- 
jecture. With  the  Mystics  he  seeks  to  overcome  doubt  and  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  inadequacy  of  human  conceptions  in  theology,  by  the  theory  of  man's  immediate 
knowledge  or  intuition  of  God  (intuitu),  apeculntio,  two  nine  comprehentionf,  compre- 
knumc.  inmmprthctmbilis),  a  theory  grounded  on  the  Xeo-Platonic  doctrine  that  the 
Soul  in  the  state  of  ecstasy  (raptu*)  has  power  to  transcend  all  finite  limitations.  He 
teache*  that  by  intellectual  intuition  (intuit™  iuttJf«rtunU,^  the  unity  of  contradictories 
iamttridr/ithi  contrmliftorium)  is  perceived  (which  principle,  founded  in  the  pseudo- 
Dkmyman  mystical  philosophy,  had  already  reappeared  with  Eckhart  and  his  disciples, 
and  was  again  taken  up  by  Bruno).  But  with  the  skepticism  and  mysticism  of  Xico- 
knsof  Cusa  was  combined  the  spirit  and  practice  of  mechanical  and  astronomical  in- 
i  on  the  basis  of  observation  and  mathematics.  From  the  influence  of  this 
on  his  philosophic  thought  arises  the  essential  community  of  his  doctrine 
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with  modern  philosophy.  In  1486,  already,  Nicolaus  had  written  a  work,  De  Repara- 
tion* CalendarU,  in  which  he  proposed  a  reform  of  the  calendar  similar  to  that  of 
Gregory.  His  astronomical  doctrine  included  the  idea  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis,  whereby  he  became  a  fore-runner  of  Copernicus  (whose  work  on  the  paths  of 
the  celestial  bodies  appeared  in  1543 ;  cf.,  among  other  works,  Franz  Hipler,  Nicolaus, 
Copernicus,  und  Martin  Luther,  Braunsberg,  1808).  In  connection  with  his  doctrine  of 
%the  motion  of  the  earth  Nicolaus  advanced  to  the  theory  of  the  boundlessness  of  the 
universe  in  both  time  and  space,  thus  essentially  transcending  the  limits  of  the  medie- 
val imagination,  whose  conceptions  of  the  universe  were  bounded  by  the  apparent 
sphere  of  the  fixed  stars.  In  the  philosophical  deduction  of  his  theology  and  cosmo- 
logy Nicolaus  Cusanus  follows  chiefly  the  numerical  speculation  of  the  Pythagoreans 
and  the  Platonic  natural  philosophy.  Number,  he  teaches,  is  unfolded  reason  (ratio 
explicate,  and  rationalis  fabrica  naturals  quoddam  puUuiane  principium).  Nicolaus  Co- 
sanus  defines  God  as  the  unity,  which  is  without  otherness  (the  lv,  the  rain*  without 
iTtpov),  and  (with  Plato)  holds  the  world  to  be  the  best  of  generated  things.  The  world 
is  a  soul -possessing  and  articulate  whole.  Every  thing  mirrors  forth  in  its  place  the 
universe.  Every  being  preserves  its  existence  by  virtue  of  its  community  with  all 
others.  Man's  ethical  work  is  to  love  every  thing  according  to  its  place  in  the  order  of 
the  whole.  God  is  triune,  since  he  is  at  once  thinking  subject,  object  of  thought,  and 
thought  (inU&igen*,  intdUgibile,  intdligere) ;  as  being  uniUis,  Gqualitas,  and  connexio^  he 
is  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  (ab  unitate  gignitur  unitatU  cpgvaUtas;  conncxio  vero  ab 
unitate  procedit  et  ab  unitatis  atquaUtaU).  God  is  the  absolute  maximum  ;  the  world 
is  the  unfolded  maximum,  the  image  of  God's  perfection.  In  love  to  God  man  becomes 
one  with  God.    In  the  God-man  the  opposition  of  the  infinite  and  the  finite  is  reconciled. 

The  Platonists  of  the  next  following  time,  and  especially  those  of  them  who  made 
much  of  the  Cabala — such  as  Pico  of  Mirandula,  Reuchlin,  and  especially  Agrippa 
of  Nettesheim,  and  also  Franciscus  Gcorgius  Venetus  (F.  G.  Zorzi  of  Venice),  author 
of  the  work  De  harmonia  mundi  totius  canticu  (Ven.,  1325) — give  evidence  in  their 
works  of  the  influence  upon  them  of  the  new  science  of  mathematics  and  the  new 
spirit  of  natural  investigation,  which  were  being  developed  in  their  times.  Still,  their 
attempts  to  make  use  of  natural  science  for  the  control  of  nature  assumed,  for  the 
most  part  (as  notably  in  the  case  of  Agrippa),  the  form  of  the  practice  of  magic. 

The  consciousness — clothing  itself  in  the  forms  of  mysticism — of  a  natural  caus- 
ality imparted  by  God  to  things,  also  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  then  widely -extended 
belief  in  astrology  (a  belief  shared  by  Melanchthon).  But  the  union  of  the  independ- 
ent study  of  nature  with  theosophy  apj>ears  in  this  period  most  marked  in  the  works 
of  Philippus  Theophrastus  (Bombast)  Hohener,  or  von  Hohenheim.  who  called  himself 
(translating  the  name  Hohener  or  "von  Hohenheim")  Aureolus  Theophrastus  Para- 
oekus  (born  1493  at  Einsiedeln  in  Switzerland,  died  in  1541  at  Salzburg).  He  intended 
to  reform  the  science  of  medicine ;  diseases  were  to  be  healed  rather  by  an  excitation 
and  strengthening  of  the  vital  principle  (Areheus)  in  its  struggle  with  the  principle  of 
disease  and  by  the  removal  of  obstacles,  than  by  direct  chemical  reactions.  Cold  was 
not  to  be  opposed  by  heat,  nor  dryness  by  moisture,  but  the  noxious  working  of  a 
principle  was  to  be  neutralized  by  its  salutary  working  (an  anticipation  of  the  homeo- 
pathic doctrine).  The  doctrines  of  Paracelsus  contain  an  extravagant  mixture  of  chem- 
istry and  theosophy.  To  the  same  school  with  Paracelsus  belonged  Robert  Fludd  {de 
Fluctibu*.  1574-1637),  Joh.  Baptista  van  Hclmont  (1577-1664)  and  his  son,  Franc.  Mer- 
curius  von  Helmont  (l618-'99),  Marcus  Marci  of  Kronland  (died  1676),  who  renewed 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  idea:  operatrices,  and  others. 
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Hierooymns  Cardanus  (1501-1576),  mathematician,  physician,  and  philosopher, 
followed  XicoUus  Cusanus  in  blending  theology  with  the  dcctrine  of  number.  He 
aacribed  to  the  world  a  soul,  which  he  identified  with  light  and  warmth.  Truth,  he 
aid.  was  accessible  only  to  a  few.  He  divided  men  into  three  classes :  those  who  are 
deceived  but  do  not  deceive,  those  who  are  deceived  and  who  deceive  others,  and  those 
who  are  neither  deceived  nor  deceive.  Dogmas  useful  for  ends  of  public  morals  the 
State  ought  to  maintain  by  rigid  laws  and  severe  penalties.  When  the  people  reflect 
awK»TT""g  religion,  nothing  but  tumults  can  arise  from  it.  (Only  the  openness  with 
which  he  confesses  this  doctrine  is  peculiar  to  Cardanus;  as  matter  of  fact,  every 
power  ideally  condemned,  but  still  outwardly  dominant,  has  acted  upon  it. )  These 
laws,  it  is  true,  are  not  binding  on  the  wise ;  for  himself  Cardanus  follows  the  prin- 
ciple :  "  Truth  is  to  be  preferred  before  all  things,  nor  is  it  wrong  for  the  sake  of  truth 
to  oppose  the  laws"  (Veritas  omnibus  ant&pon&uUi  nrgtu  impium  duxerim  propter  Ulam 
•cfrrrsriri  legibus).  For  the  rest.  Cardanus  was  a  visionary,  and  full  of  puerile  super- 
stitions. His  opponent,  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger  (1484-1558),  a  pupil  of  Pomponatius, 
judge*  him  thus:  eum  in  quibitsdtun  iiiterdum  jius  homine  sapere,  i/i  plu rum's  minus 
fnori* puero  intHUgere^  "in  some  things  occasionally  wiser  than  a  man,  but  in  moat 
thing*  less  intelligent  than  any  boy." 

Bernardino*  Telesius  (born  at  Cosenza  1508,  died  ib.  1588)  became  one  of  the  found- 
en  of  modern  philosophy  by  undertaking  to  combat  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  not  in 
the  interest  of  Platonism,  or  any  other  ancient  system,  but  in  the.  interest  of  natural 
aaeace.  founded  on  original  investigation  of  nature ;  but  for  support  in  this  undertak- 
ing he  resorted  to  the  ante- Socra  tic  natural  philosophy,  and  especially  to  that  pro- 
pounded (but  only  as  doctrine  of  appearances)  by  Parmenides.  Syllogisms  were,  in  his 
view,  an  imperfect  substitute  for  sensation,  in  the  matter  of  cognition.  He  founded 
at  Naples  a  society  of  natural  investigators,  the  Academia  Telesiana  or  Cosentina,  after 
the  model  of  which  numerous  other  learned  societies  have  been  formed. 

Fnmciscus  Patritius.  born  at  Clissa  in  Dalmatia  in  1529,  taught  the  Platonic  philos- 
ophy at  Ferrara  in  the  years  157G-93,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1597.  He  blended  Neo- 
Platonic  with  Telesian  opinions.  In  his  Di*eu**ionts  Pt-rijxit.  he  explains  and  at  the 
same  time  combats  the  Aristotelian  doctrine.  Many  works  attributed  to  Aristotle  were 
considered  by  him  as  spurious.  He  entertained  the  wish  that  the  Pope  would  employ 
hia  authority  for  the  suppression  of  Aristotelianism.  and  in  favor  of  the  modified 
Platonism.  the  doctrine  of  emanations  of  light,  which  he  had  developed.  He  trans* 
bt«l  the  commentary  of  Philoponus  on  the  MetnpJtyxic*  of  Aristotle,  and  also  Hermes 
Trwm»pi*itiis  and  the  Oracles  of  Zoroaster  ;  his  own  doctrine  was  developed  by  him  in 
the  work  entitled.  Sora  ds  unirerxh  p/iil'Mojy/iia.  etc. 

Amoii£  those  who  agreed  with  Telesius  and  Patritius  in  their  opposition  to  the  Aris- 
totelian physics  and  metaphysics,  and  in  the  attemirt  to  reform  these  doctrines,  were 
PfAxrui  Ramos,  the  above  named  (  £  109,  p.  V2)  opponent  of  the  Logic  of  Aristotle,  and 
who  published  f  after  the  publication  by  his  antagonist.  Jac.  Carpentaria,  of  a  Awr/n- 
tittvnirtr*p  n*it*irrr  fjr  Ari*t»t*l*\  Par.,  1  "><>•.>»  Srhr&irutn  ]iny*.  Uhr.  oct»,  and  SrfttJnrum 
■V*'?/ '..y*  Uhr.  qwituordm'm  ;  also  Sebastian  liasso.  author  of  PhiUuorphvr  hatundisadF. 
AritttArU'tn  libr.  dtuvWim.  and  Claude  Ciuillermet  de  llerigard  <or  IJaurejrard,  who, 
about  the  year  HW7.  held  a  Professorship  at  Padua1,  in  his  work.  C>rr»h'  /V.v. #/»**.  etc. 
AaOmssendi  (above,  £  109,  p.  15),  from  Epicurus,  so  Sennert  and  Mnprnenus  dn-w  from 
Denocritufl  in  their  endeavors  for  reform  in  the  depart aieut  of  physics,  while  M.iiguan 
fallowed  Empedoclea, 

jlaaflaa;  the  above-named  (109,  pp.  10-15)  Aristotelians,  Andreas  C;usalpinus  (1519- 
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1603),  who  developed  Averroistic  Aristotelian  ism  into  pantheism,  should  here  be  again 
mentioned  as  on  independent  investigator,  to  whom  animal  and  vegetable  physiology 
are  indebted  for  important  enlargements. 

As  a  representative  of  the  Protestant  Church,  Nioolans  Taurellus  (born  154?  at 
Monipclgord,  died  at  Altdorf  in  1000)  combated  not  only  the  Averroistie  Aristotelian- 
ism  of  Casalpinus,  but  also  Aristotelian  ism  in  general,  and  all  human  authority  in 
philosophy  ('•  ritaximam  pMiom/phia  mnculam  inuAsit  auUtorUa*"  )^  and  undertook  to 
frame  a  new  body  of  doctrine,  in  which  there  should  be  no  conflict  between  philosophi- 
cal and  theological  truth.  Taurellus  will  not,  he  says,  while  he  believes  as  a  Christian, 
think  sis  a  heathen,  or  be  indebted  to  Christ  for  faith,  but  to  Aristotle  for  intelligence. 
He  holds  that  but  for  man's  fall  philosophy  would  have  sufficed  (dieam  uno  tcrbo  quod 
res  e*t  :  xijxwuitum  non  emet%  *Au  riyuix&t  plUlenopliia),  but  that  in  consequence  of  the 
fall,  revelation  became  necessary,  which  completes  philosophical  knowledge  by  that 
which  relates  to  the  state  of  grace.  Taurellus  regards  the  doctrine  of  the  temporal  and 
atomic  origin  of  the  world  (conceived  as  first  made  up  of  uncombined  atoms, — and  this 
doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  the  creation  of  the  world  from  all  eternity),  as 
also  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  not  (with  the  Aristotelians)  as  merely  revealed  and  theo- 
logical, but  (with  Platonists)  as  also  philosophically  justifiable  doctrines.  But  his 
Christianity  is  confined  to  fundamental  dogmas;  he  will  not  be  called  a  Lutheran 
or  a  Calvinist,  but  a  Christian.  The  appropriation  of  salvation  through  Christ  is,  in 
his  view,  the  work  of  human  freedom.  Those  who  convince  themselves  that  Christ 
died  for  them  will  be  saved,  and  all  others  will  be  eternally  damned.  The  triumph 
of  philosophy  emancipated  from  Aristotelianism  and  in  harmony  with  theology,  is 
celebrated  by  Taurellus  in  the  work:  Phik*i*/phi<B  triumphus,  and  in  other  works. 
Bchegk  and  his  pupil  and  successor,  Scherbius,  the  Altdorf  Aristotelians,  defended 
Against  Taurellus,  as  also  against  Ramus,  the  Aristotelian  doctrine;  but  Goclenius, 
Professor  at  Marburg,  although  admitting  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Ramus  into  his 
logic,  was  favorably  disposed  toward  Taurellus.  In  general,  Taurellus  found  little 
sympathy  among  his  contemporaries.  Leibnitz  esteemed  him  highly  as  a  vigorous 
thinker,  and  compared  him  to  Scaliger,  the  acute  opponent  of  Cardanus. 

Caroius  Bo  villus  (Charles  Bouille,  born  about  1470  or  1475,  at  Sancourt  near  Amiens, 
died  about  155*!,  an  immediate  pupil  of  Faber  Stapulensis,  see  above,  §  109,  p.  1  ^devel- 
oped a  philosophico-theological  system,  catholic  in  spirit,  and  founded  on  the  principles 
of  Nicolaus  Cusanus. 

Giordano  Bruno,  born  in  the  year  1548  at  Nola  in  the  province  of  Naples,  developed 
the  doctrine  of  Nicolaus  Cusanus  in  an  anti-ecclesiastical  direction.  He  was  instructed 
in  his  youth  in  the  humanities  and  in  dialectic  at  Naples.  He  entered  the  Dominican 
Order,  but  quitted  it  upon  arriving  at  convictions  in  conflict  with  the  dogmatic  teach- 
ings of  the  Church,  and  repaired  to  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  thence  to  Venice,  and  soon 
afterwards  to  Geneva.  The  reformed  orthodoxy  of  Geneva,  however,  proved  no  more 
congenial  to  him  than  that  of  Catholicism,  and  leaving  that  city  he  went  by  way  of 
Lyons  to  Toulouse,  thence  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  to  Oxford  and  London.  According 
to  the  theory  of  Falkson  (O.  Bruno,  p.  280)  and  of  Benno  Tschischwitz  (Shakespeare** 
Ilambt,  Halle,  1808),  Shakespeare  became  acquainted  with  a  comedy  entitled  d  Can- 
debt  jo,  written  by  Bruno  while  residing  in  London  (1583-1586),  and  perhaps  with  others 
of  his  writings,  and  derived  from  them  some  of  the  ideas — particularly  on  the  subject 
of  the  indestructiblity  of  the  material  elements  and  the  relativity  of  evil — which  J|t 
expresses  by  the  mouth  of  the  Danish  Prince.  From  London  Bruno  jouxDflpsd  bar  ft/ 
of  Paris  to  Wittenberg,  thence  to  Plague,  Helmstadt,  FrankfortHm-tthr-1 
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he  remained  till  1591 — Zurich,  and  Venice;  here,  on  the  23d  of  May,  1592,  having  been 
denounced  by  the  traitor  Mocenigo,  he  was  arrested  by  the  Inquisition,  and  in  1593  was 
delivered  to  the  Roman  authorities.  In  Borne  he  suffered  several  years1  confinement 
m  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.  At  last,  since  he  remained  unmoved  in  his  con  vie- 
,  and  with  noble  fidelity  to  truth  scornfully  refused  to  be  guilty  of  a  hypocritical 
&.  he  was  condemned  to  the  stake  (with  the  customary  mocking  formula : 
**  Delivered  to  the  secular  authorities  with  the  request  that  they  would  punish  him  as 
Mildly  as  ]>ossible  and  without  effusion  of  blood").  Bruno  replied  to  his  judges  :  "  I 
•aspect  that  yon  pronounce  my  sentence  with  greater  fear  than  I  receive  it."  lie  was 
burned  at  Borne  in  the  Campofiore  on  the  17th  of  February,  1600,  a  martyr  to  scien- 
tific convictions  founded  on  the  free  investigations  of  the  new  epoch.  Emancipated 
Italy  has  honored  him  with  a  statue,  before  which,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1805,  the 
Piped  Encyclica  of  December  8,  1S64,  was  burned  by  students.  With  the  Copernican 
system  of  the  universe,  whose  truth  had  become  certainty  for  him,  he  considered  the 
dogmas  of  the  Church  to  be  incompatible.  And  indeed  soon  afterwards  (March  5, 
1016)  the  Copernican  doctrine,  which  had  at  first  been  not  unfavorably  received  on  the 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  was  described  by  the  Index-Congregation  as 
"/ciIm  iZmi  dvctritui  Pythagorka,  Dicinaque  Seriptura  ornnino  adcersan*."  Bruno's 
astronomical  views  are  an  expansion  of  the  Copernican  doctrine.  For  him  the  universe 
is  infinite  in  time  and  space ;  our  solar  system  is  one  of  innumerable  worlds  (for  which 
doctrine  he  also  cites  the  authority  of  Epicurus  and  Lucretius),  and  God  the  original 
ami  immanent  cause  of  the  universe.  Power,  wisdom,  and  love  are  his  attributes.  The 
stars  are  moved,  not  by  a  prime  mover  {jtrimus  motor),  but  by  the  souls  immanent  in 
Bruno  opposes  the  doctrine  of  a  dualism  of  matter  and  form ;  the  form,  moving 
,  and  end  of  organic  beings  are  identical  not  only  with  each  other,  but  also  with 
the  constituent  matter  of  the  organisms ;  matter  contains  in  herself  the  forms  of 
thing*,  and  brings  them  forth  from  within  herself.  The  elementary  parts  of  all  that 
extols  are  the  minima  or  monads,  which  are  to  be  conceived  as  points,  not  absolutely 
unextended.  but  spherical ;  they  are  at  once  psychical  and  material.  The  soul  is  a 
monad.  It  is  never  entirely  without  a  body.  God  is  the  monad  of  monads ;  he  is  the 
Minimum,  because  all  things  are  external  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Maximum, 
smce  all  things  are  in  him.  God  caused  the  worlds  to  come  forth  out  of  himself,  not 
by  an  arbitrary  act  of  will,  but  by  an  inner  necessity,  hence  without  compulsion,  and 
hence  also  freely.  The  worlds  are  nature  realized,  God  is  nature  working.  God  is 
proent  in  things  in  like  manner  as  being  in  the  things  that  are.  or  beauty  in  beautiful 
oi'jectft.  Each  of  the  worlds  is  perfect  in  its  kind ;  there  is  no  absolute  evil.  All  indi- 
vidual object*  are  subject  to  change,  but  the  universe  remains  in  its  absolute  perfection 
ever  like  itself. — Inimically  disposed  towards  Scholasticism.  Bruno  held  in  high  honor 
the  attempt*  at  new  speculation,  which  he  found  in  the  works  of  Raymundus  Lullius 
and  Niooiaus  Cusauus.  When  treading  on  neutral  ground  in  philosophy  he  often  de- 
ffod**]  the  art  of  liaymundus.  Of  Nicolaus  Cusanus,  from  whom  he  took  the  priiiri- 
f*um  r**nc'nhntii*  opj**u'tor'iM%  he  sj>eaks  in  his  works  in  terms  of  great  respect,  not 
forgetting,  however,  to  mention  that  Nicolaus,  too,  was  hampered  by  his  print's  gown. 
Be  was  pleased  with  the  new  path  ojiened  up  by  Teh-Mus.  but  did  not  by  personal  and 
I  investigations  follow  it  himself.  Ilruno  demands  that,  beginning  with  the  low- 
ad  most  conditioned,  we  rise  in  our  speculations  by  a  regular  ascent  to  the  high- 
■t  he  did  not  himself  always  proceed  according  to  this  method.  It  was  his  pecu- 
■sstt  that  he  laid  hold  upon  the  first  results  of  modern  natural  scii  ncc.  and  with 
1 4a*  ft  powerful  fancy  combined  them  in  a  complete  system  of  the  universe,  a 
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system  corresponding  with  the  spirit  of  modern  science.  Those  works  of  Giordano 
Bruno,  in  which  he  chiefly  develops  his  system,  were  written  in  Italian.  Of  these  the 
most  important  is  the  Ddla  Causa,  Pri/icipio  ed  Uno,  Venice  (or  London),  1584 ;  an 
abstract  of  this  work  is  appended  by  F.  H.  Jacobi  to  his  work  on  the  doctrine  of 
Spinoza  (  Werke,  vol.  iv.  Abt/i.  1).  In  the  same  year  appeared  the  DeU'  Infinite  Uniterso 
e  Moiaii.  Of  his  Latin  works  the  more  important  are  :  Jordani  Brunt  de  compendium 
arc/iittctura  et  complemento  artis  Lullii,  Venice,  1580;  Paris,  1582*  De  trijAici  tninimo 
(i  e.  on  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  metaphysical  Minimum)  et  mensura  Ubri 
qwnquey  Frank.,  1591.  Demonade,  numero  et  figura  liber,  item  de  immenso  et  infig- 
urabiUet  de  innumerabiUbu8y  seu  de  universo  et  mundis  libri  octo,  Frank.,  1591. 

Galileo  Galilei  (1564-1641)  acquired  by  his  investigation  of  the  laws  of  falling 
bodies  a  lasting  title  to  esteem  not  only  as  a  physicist,  but  also  as  a  speculative  philoso- 
pher. Worthy  of  note  are  his  maxims  of  method :  independence  of  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  science,  doubt,  and  the  founding  of  inferences  on  observations  and  experiments. 

Thomas  Campanella  (born  at  Stilo  in  Calabria  in  1568,  died  at  Paris  in  1639), 
although  a  Dominican  of  the  strongest  ecclesiastical  sympathies  and  a  zealot  for  a 
universal  Catholic  monarchy,  did  not,  since  he  appeared  as  an  innovator,  escape  sus- 
picion and  persecution.  Accused  of  conspiring  against  the  Spanish  government,  he 
was  kept  in  strict  confinement  from  1599  to  1626,  after  which  he  passed  three  years  in 
the  prisons  of  the  Romish  Inquisition ;  finally  released,  he  passed  the  last  years  of  his 
life  (1634-1639)  at  Paris,  where  he  met  with  an  honorable  reception.  Campanella 
recognizes  a  twofold  divine  revelation,  in  the  Bible  and  in  nature.  In  a  Canzone 
(translated  into  German  by  Herder)  he  describes  the  world  as  the  second  book  in  which 
the  eternal  mind  wrote  down  its  own  thoughts,  the  living  mirror,  which  shows  the 
reflection  of  God's  countenance ;  human  books  are  but  dead  copies  of  life,  and  are 
full  of  error  and  deception.  He  argues  especially  against  the  study  of  nature  from  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  and  demands  that  (with  Telesius)  we  should  ourselves  explore 
nature  {De  gentitismo  non  retirwndo  ;  Utrum  Uceat  nocam  post  gentiks  coudere  philoso- 
phiam;  Utrum  Uceat  Aristoteli  contradicere ;  Utrum  Uceat  jurare  in  tcrba  magistri, 
Par.,  1636).  The  foundation  of  all  knowledge  is  perception  and  faith;  out  of  the  lat- 
ter grows  theology,  out  of  the  former,  under  scientific  manipulation,  philosophy. 
Campanella  (like  Augustine  and  several  Scholastics,  especially  Nominalists,  and  like 
Descartes  subsequently)  sets  out  from  the  certainty  which  we  have  of  our  own  exist- 
ence, seeking  to  deduce  from  it,  first  of  all,  the  existence  of  God.  From  our  notion  of 
God  he  attempts  to  establish  God's  existence ;  not,  however,  ontologically  (like  An- 
selm),  but  psychologically.  As  a  finite  being — so  he  reasons — I  cannot  myself  hay* 
produced  in  me  the  idea  of  an  infinite  being,  superior  to  the  world ;  I  can  only  hay* 
received  it  through  the  agency  of  that  being,  who  therefore  must  really  c^ist.  Thia 
infinite  being,  or  the  Deity,  whose  "  primalities "  are  power,  wisdom,  and  love,  pro- 
duced in  succession  the  ideas,  angels,  the  immortal  souls  of  men,  ppaoe  mid  the  world 
of  perishable  things,  by  mingling  in  increasing  measures  non -being  with  his  pure  being. 
All  these  existences  have  souls;  there  exists  nothing  without  sensation.  Space  ttf 
animate,  for  it  dreads  a  vacuum  and  craves  replenishment  Plants  grieve,  when  tluej 
wilt,  and  experience  pleasure  after  refreshing  rain.  All  the  free  movements  of  natural 
objects  are  the  result  of  sympathy  or  antipathy.  The  planets  revolve  around  the  sun, 
and  the  sun  itself  around  the  earth.  The  world  is  God's  living  linage  (vwntfus  mt  M 
ewa  statua).  Campanula's  theory  of  the  state  (in  the  Ciiifr*  #>&#)  is  i 
Platonic  Rep.  ;  but  the  philosophers  called  to  rule  are  regarded  by  him 
so  (in  his  later  works)  this  Platonic  doctrine  becomes  the  groundwork 
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cf  a  universal  rule  of  the  Pope ;  he  demands  the  subordination  of  the  State  to  the 
Church,  and  such  persecution  of  heretics  as  was  practised  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

£et:i:Lg  out  from  the  Alcxandrism  of  Pom  pona  this,  Lucilio  V:uiini,  the  Neapolitan 
>»'m  :ib-»ut  1,Vm.  burned  at  Toulouse  in  1011)).  developed  iu  his  Ahtjtfn'tfmitrum 
./:':■  -  ■  -r  /*f •#,■/•/•  'iti'ir,  and  in  his  Dt  tirimiraicU*  H<it*mr9  etc.,  a  naturalistic  doctrine. 
TLit  hf  ;it!innt-d  hid  submission  to  the  Church  did  not  save  him  from  a  rather  horrible 
;hiiL  traj-io  doom. 

K  I': inland  it  was  Bacon  of  Verulam  (15t»l~l<i2f»),  above  all  others,  that  successfully 
cor:d:ii*t*  1  the  contest  against  Scholasticism.  Bacon  stands  on  the  boundary-line 
!*:wtkf'ii  the  period  of  transition  and  the  period  of  modern  times,  but  may — partly 
<i:i-:c  in-  iil>e:irdcd  the  theosophic  element  and  sought  a  methodology  for  the  pure 
:r.v»*T..r.;t;.i»:i  of  nature,  and  partly  because  of  his  essential  connection  with  a  new  and 
e*-.entia!ly  m<-dcrn  development-series,  culminating  in  Locke — be  more  appropriately 
tri  ai.il  «■*  below  ,£  lWi. 

Th»»  i Literal  philosophy  of  all  the  thinkers  thus  far  named  contained  more  or 
l»s*.-f  :*!•■  ThrosuphiiTd  element.  Theosophy  became  predominant  in  the  doctrines 
•  ■f  Va!- utin  Weigvl  and  Jacob  BOhxue.  Valentin  Weigel  iborn  in  1&>3  at  Hayria, 
s>.  .»t  Dn-stUu,  died  after  lo'.U;  cf.  on  him  Jul.  Otto  Opel.  Leipsic,  1S1U)  shaped 
hi-  « b* trine  after  that  of  Nicolaus  Cusanus  and  of  Paracelsus,  and  in  part  after 
tha:  ..f  t\i-]>ar  Schwcuckfcld  of  Ossing  (l-tOO-lotH),  who  aimed  at  the  spiritu:dization 
of  Lu:hfraT.iMii.  In  a  similar  relation  to  Weigel  and  Paracelsus  stood  the  shoc- 
r..;Jf.ri.f  <S  Tl:t/.  Jacob  Huhine  ^1.i?.Vl(i24i.  who  by  the  idea — which  dawned  upon 
Li: .  in  the  mill st  of  the  dogmatic  strife  concerning  original  sin,  evil,  and  free-will 
— <-f  a  "t-ark  "  negative  principle  in  God  (into  which,  in  his  hands,  Eckhart's  doctrine 
<*  th»-  iii:nav«'alahli'  ah>olutc  became  transformed >,  acquired  philosophical  significance, 
a:.  I.  :n  paril.-ular,  offered  a  welcome  starting-point  for  the  speculation  of  Baadcr,  Schel- 
1.:  j.  ai:  1  H'-p-l.  who  took  up  again  this  same  idea.  However,  in  the  development  of 
}.'•  ?*■■■  —  ip:iy  Behmc  cither  seeks  to  minister  solely  to  the  ends  of  religious  edification, 
or.  wh»  ii  pretending  to  philosophize,  proceeds  fantastically,  giving  to  chemical  terms, 
*hvi»  H»-re  not  understood.  i*ychological  and  theosophical  signiticance.  and  identifying 
t.liifrul-  with  human  feelings  and  divine  personalities. 

Nic-']o  Maechiavclli  ibom  at  Florence  iu  14(5!).  died  1527).  author  of  the  History  of 
r>r»ne»'  from  1215  to  14!)  I.  introduced  into  the  philosophy  of  law  ami  ]K>1itic*an  e>sen- 
!iii*.y  lurt-ti-rn  principle,  by  setting  forth  as  the  ideal,  which  the  statesman  must  seek  by 
tb-  ui'V*t  judicious  means  to  attain,  the  independence  and  i>o\ver  of  the  nation,  and,  so 
far  a.-*  compatible  therewith,  the  freedom  of  the  citizen.  This  principle  was  announced 
\r  him  wi;h  syiprial  reference  to  the  case  of  Italy.  With  a  prejudiced  enthusi.ism  for 
this  id-al.  M.i«vhiavclli  measures  the  value  of  means  exclusively  with  reference  to  their 
adaptation  to  the  ends  proposed,  depreciating  that  moral  valuation  of  them  whi.'h  re* 
p*rN  thc:u  in  themselves  and  in  relation  to  other  moral  goods.  Macchiavclli's  fault  lit  s 
f>:  in  th**  conviction  (on  which,  among  other  things,  all  moral  justification  of  war  must 
b»  f.mndod  •  that  a  moans  which  involve*  physical  and  moral  evils  must  nevertheless  be 
willed  on  moral  grounds,  when  the  end  attainable  only  through  this  means  outweighs 
ihese  evil*  by  the  physical  and  moral  goods  liifultefl  in  fit,  but' only  in  the  narrowness  of 
view  implie  I  in  appreciating  nil  mirane  wish  m*»m*1bi  ^o  one  end.  This  narrowness 
fr  the  relatively  necessary  omiilasB  fa  1  i  tQastratod  by  represent - 


stives  of  the  ecclesiastical  ntnssh  boos  exclusively 

from  thf*  point  of  view  of  their  xal  gsgaided  as  abso- 

hue  tzuth.  and  to  the  soafaty  **  *he  kingdom 
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of  God.  MacchiavelH  makes  war  on  the  Church  as  the  obstacle  to  the  unity  and  free- 
dom of  his  country.  He  prefers  before  the  Christian  religion— which,  he  says,  diverts 
the  regard  of  men  from  political  interests  and  beguiles  them  into  passivity— the  religion 
of  Ancient  Rome,  which  favored  manliness  and  political  activity.  Macchiavelli's  custom 
of  subordinating  all  else  to  the  one  end  pursued  by  him,  has  impressed  upon  his  differ- 
ent works  a  different  character.  Of  the  two  sides  of  his  political  ideal,  namely,  civil 
freedom,  and  the  independence,  greatness,  and  power  of  the  state,  the  former  is  made 
prominent  in  the  Discord  sopra  la  prima  decade  di  Tito  IAtio,  and  the  latter  in  II  Prin- 
cipe, and  that  in  such  manner  that  in- the  Principe  republican  freedom  is  at  least  pro- 
visionally sacrificed  to  the  absolute  power  of  the  prince.  Still  Macchiavelli  reduces  the 
discrepancy  by  distinguishing  between  corrupt  and  unhappy  times,  which  need  despotic 
remedies,  and  times  when  there  exists  that  genuine  public  spirit  which  is  the  condition 
of  freedom.  u  Whoever  reads  with  a  shudder  M.'s  Prince  should  not  forget  that  M. 
for  long  years  previously  had  seen  his  warmly-loved  land  bleeding  under  the  mercenary 
hordes  of  all  nations,  and  that  he  in  vain  recommended,  in  a  special  work,  the  introduc- 
tion of  armies  of  native  militia  "  (Karl  Kniess,  Das  moderns  Kriegswesen,  em  Vvrtrag, 
Berlin,  1867,  p.  19). 

In  free  imitation  of  Plato's  ideal  state,  Thomas  Moras  (born  at  London  1480,  behead- 
ed 1535)  gave  expression  in  fantastic  form,  in  his  work,  De  Optimo  Beip..  etc.,  to  philo- 
sophical thoughts  respecting  the  origin  and  mission  of  the  state.  He  demands,  among 
other  things,  equality  of  possessions  and  religious  tolerance. 

The  philosophy  of  law  and  the  state  among  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  this  period 
was  substantially  the  Aristotelian,  modified  among  the  former  by  Scholasticism  and 
canonical  law,  and  among  the  latter  especially  by  biblical  doctrines.  Luther  has  in  view 
only  the  criminal  law  when  he  says  (in  an  address  to  Duke  John  of  Saxony) :  "  If  all 
men  were  good  Christians  there  would  be  no  necessity  or  use  for  princes,  kings,  lords, 
swords,  or  laws.  For,  what  good  end  could  they  serve  ?  The  just  man  does  of  himself 
all  and  more  than  all  that  all  laws  require.  But  the  unjust  do  nothing  as  they  ought; 
for  this  reason  they  need  the  law,  to  teach,  force,  and  urge  them  on  to  do  well."  Me- 
lanchthon  (in  his  Philosophic  MoraUs  Ubri  duo,  1538),  Joh.  Oldendorp  (*:var*iyf,  sire  de- 
mentaris  introductio  juris  naturalis,  gentium  et  cimlis,  Cologne,  1539),  Nic.  Hemming 
(Delege  natures  methodus  apodictiea,  1562,  etc.),  Benedict  Winkler  {Principiorum  juris 
Ubri  quinque,  Leips.,  1615),  and  others,  found  in  the  decalogue  the  outlines  of  natural 
law  (jus  naturals),  Hemming,  in  particular,  in  the  second  table  of  the  law,  the  first 
being,  according  to  him,  of  an  ethical  nature  and  relating  to  the  vita  spirituaUs.  (Olden- 
dorp's,  Hemming' 8,  and  Winkler's  works  on  natural  law  are  given  in  outline  in  v.  Kal- 
tenborn'8  work  cited  above.)  As  in  ethics,  so  in  the  theory  of  law  and  politics,  Protes- 
tants laid  emphasis  on  the  divine  order,  and  Catholics,  and  more  particularly  Jesuits 
(such  as  Ferd.  Vasquez,  Lud.  Molina,  Mariana,  and  Bellarmin  ;  also  Suarez  and  others), 
on  the  part  of  human  freedom.  The  state  is  (like  language),  according  to  the  Scho- 
lastico -Jesuitic  doctrine,  of  human  origin.  Luther  calls  magistrates  a  sign  of  divine 
grace,  for  if  uncontrolled  the  peoples  of  the  earth  would  destroy  each  other  by  assas- 
sination and  massacre.  In  their  offices  and  in  their  secular  government  magistrates 
cannot  be  without  sin,  but  Luther  neither  sanctions  the  resort  to  private  vengeance  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  grievances,  nor  makes  any  mention  of  constitutional  guar- 
anties, but  simply  directs  us  to  pray  to  God  for  those  in  authority.  The  early  Prot- 
estant doctrine  was  favorable  to  political  absolutism,  but  was  nevertheless  conducive 
to  the  social  and  religions  freedom  of  the  individual. 

The  merit  of  having  vindicated  the  equal  claim  of  all  religious  confessions  to  polit- 
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icsd  toleration,  and  of  having  founded  the  theories  of  natural  law  and  of  politics  on 
ethnography  and  the  study  of  history,  belongs  especially  to  Jean  Bodin  (born  at  Angers 
1530,  died  1596  or  1397).  His  views  on  these  topics  are  expressed  in  his  *S!u?  Litres  de 
la  IZ'pubUque,  as  also  in  his  Juris  Unicersi  Dlstributio  and  his  Colloquium  Heptaplomeres 
de  abdUis  rerum  sublimium  arcanitt  (very  recently  for  the  first  time  published  entire). 
The  Colloquium  is  an  unpartisan  dialogue  on  the  various  religions  and  confessions,  and 
in  it  the  demand  of  tolerance  for  all  is  based  on  the  recognition,  by  the  author,  of  the 
relative  truth  contained  in  each  one  of  them.     Bodin's  ethics  rest  on  a  deistic  basis. 

Albericus  Gentilis  (born  in  1551,  in  the  district  of  Ancona,  died,  while  a  Professor 
at  Oxford,  in  1611)  wrote  among  other  works,  De  legationibus  libri  tres  (Lond.,  1585, 
etc.),  Dejure  beUiUbri  tres  (Leyden,  1588,  etc.),  and  Dejustitia  beUica  (1590).  In  these 
works  he  deduced  the  principles  of  legal  right  from  nature,  and  particularly  from  hu- 
man nature ;  took  his  stand  with  More  and  Bodin  in  favor  of  tolerance,  and  among 
other  things  demanded  that  the  commerce  of  the  sea  be  made  free.  He  thus  became 
a  predecessor  of  Hugo  Grotius. 

Hugo  Grotius  (Huig  de  Groot,  born  at  Delft  1583,  died  1645,  at  Rostock),  by  his 
work  :  Mare  Uberum  sen  dejure,  quod  Batavis  campetit  ad  Indica  commercia  (Leyden, 
1609),  in  which,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  claim  of  the  Netherlanders  to  free  trade  in 
the  East  Indies,  he  develops  philosophically  the  outlines  of  maritime  law,  and  by  his 
principal  work,  on  Jurisprudence,  De  Jure  Bdli  et  Pacts  (Paris,  1625,  1632,  etc.),  con- 
tributed to  the  permanent  advancement  of  the  science  of  natural  law,  and  founded 
scientifically  the  doctrine  of  international  law,  or  the  law  of  nations.  As  in  the  law  of 
persona,  bo  in  that  of  nations,  or  international  law,  Grotius  distinguishes  between  jus 
natural*  and  jus  voLuntarium  (or  cicile) :  the  latter  is  based  on  positive  provisions  ;  *the 
former  flows  with  necessity  from  the  nature  of  man.  By  the  jus  divinum  Grotius  un- 
derstands the  precepts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  from  this  he  distinguishes 
the  law  of  nature  as  &jus  humanum.  Man  is  endowed  with  reason  and  language,  and 
therefore  intended  to  live  in  society ;  whatever  is  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  so- 
ciety comes  within  the  sphere  of  natural  right  (and  also,  whatever  furthers  the  pleas- 
ures of  social  life  belongs,  as  jus  noturale  laxius,  within  the  sphere  of  natural  right  in 
the  wider  sense).  It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  principle  of  society  that,  in  questions  of 
natural  right,  reason  decides,  with  whose  affirmations  tradition  generally  agrees  in 
civilized  nations,  furnishing  in  this  sense  an  empirical  criterion  of  natural  right.  Civil 
society  rests  on  the  free  consent  of  its  members,  hence  on  contract.  The  right  to 
punish  belongs  only  in  so  far  to  the  state,  as  the  principle  of  the  custodia  societatis  de- 
mands it:  the  object  of  punishment  is  not  retribution  (quia  peccatum  est),  but  simply 
the  prevention  of  violations  of  the  law  by  deterring  and  improving  men  (710  peecetur). 
Grotius  demands  that  all  positive  religions  should  be  tolerated,  and  that  those  only 
who  deny  what  mere  Deism  even  admits,  viz.,  God  and  immortality,  should  not  be 
tolerated.  Still  he  defends  in  his  De  Veritate  ReUgionis  Christiana  (1619)  the  Christian 
dogmas  common  to  the  various  confessions.  The  extensive  biblical  studies  of  Grotius 
(the  fruits  of  which  are  communicated  especially  in  the  Annot.  in  J¥.  T.,  Amst.,  1641- 
1646,  etc,  and  AnnoL  in  V.  T.,  Par.,  1644,  etc.)  are  of  great  philological,  exegetical, 
and  historical  value ;  the  religious  standpoint  of  the  author  is  a  wavering  one,  reten- 
tion in  principle  of  faith  in  revelation,  combined  with  an  actual  approximation  to  that 
critico-historical  and  rationalistic  style  of  treatment  which  is  incompatible  with  the 
continued  existence  of  such  faith.  Chancellor  Samuel  Cocceji  published  in  1751,  in 
fire  quarto  volumes,  his  own  and  his  father's  commentaries  on  QroU  de  Jure  Belli  am 
Paeis. 


SECOND  DIVISION  OF  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY. 

PEEIOD  OF  EMPIRICISM,   DOGMATISM,  AND  SKEPTICISM  AS  EITAL   SYSTEMS. 

§  112.  The  Second  Division  in  the  history  of  Modern  Philosophy 
is  characterized  by  the  coexistence,  in  developed  form  and  in  relations 
of  mutual  antagonism,  of  Empiricism  and  Dogmatism,  while  Skep- 
ticism attains  to  a  more  independent  development  than  in  the  tran- 
sitional period.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  Empiricism,  the  only 
method  of  philosophical  inquiry  is  experiment  and  the  combination 
of  facts  ascertained  by  experiment,  and  philosophical  knowledge  is 
limited  to  the  objects  of  experience.  Dogmatism  is  the  philosophy  of 
those  who  believe  themselves  able  in  thought  to  transcend  -the  limits 
of  all  experience,  and  to  demonstrate  philosopliically  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  theology,  in  particular  the  doctrines  of  God's  existence 
and  of  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul — and  who  have  not,  there- 
fore, through  critique  of  the  faculty  of  cognition,  been  brought  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  transcending  in  speculation  the  sphere  of  experience. 
The  principle  of  Skepticism  is  universal  doubt,  or  at  least  doubt  with 
regard  to  the  validity  of  all  judgments  respecting  that  which  lies 
beyond  the  range  of  experience.  It  differs  from  the  later  Critical 
Philosophy  in  not  recognizing,  on  the  ground  of  a  critique  of  the 
reason,  the  existence  of  a  province  inaccessible,  indeed,  to  human 
reason,  but  whose  existence  is  rendered  sure  on  other  grounds. 

On  tho  philosophy  of  this  period,  cf. — besides  the  sections  relating  thereto  in  the  larger  historical 
works  cite-*  above  (pp.  1,  2),  as  also  the  Gwh.  den  It*.  JahrhunderU,  by  SehloweT,  and  other  historical  work! 
—especially  Ludw.  Fcucrbach,  Getch.  tier  nevtttn  PfiiU>*oi*ttle  von  Baco  bit  Sptncmi*  Ansbach,  1S38,  8d  ed-, 
18-14,  toother  with  his  works  which  relate  c«i>eciully  to  Leibnitz  and  Baylc ;  Damlron,  Etum  9ur  fJUat.  dt  to 
ptiilo*.  au  XVflme*icle%  Par.,  1S40;  Da  au  AT I lime  siicle,  Tar.t  1856-Gi 

The  foregoing  definitions  belong  to  Kant.  The  historic  correctness  of  Kant1! 
characterization  of  the  types  of  philosophy  which  next  preceded  his  own,  may  aad 
must  be  admitted,  even  though  Kant's  philosophical  standpoint  be  no  longer  re- 
garded as  philosophic  truth  or  as  the  absolute  standard  of  measurement  for  earttat 
systems.  Kant's  Criticism  does  not  restrict  the  means  of  knowledge  in  philoso- 
phy to  experience ;  it  only  declares  that  the  objects  of  that  knowledge 
solely  within  the  sphere  of  experience. 

It  is  true  that  JSsftpirioism  proceeds  kl  dogmatically ''  in  this  : 
thai  it  founds. itself  on  the  belief  that  the  objective  world  is  i 
reach  of  our  faculties  of  knowledge,  but  that  it  is,  on  the 
aa  our  experience  reaches.     But  Empiricism  does  not 
definition  of  Dogmatism  as  above  given — Uie  <** 
been  customary  to  connect  with  this  woe* 
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he  above  definitions,  that  the  conception  of  Empiricism  lb  rendered  too  narrow,  being 
pplioable  only  to  the  school  which  prevailed  from  Bacon  to  Locke ;  it  applies  no  less 
o  the  Sennoalism  of  Condillao  and  the  Materialism  of  Holbach,  by  which  philosophical 
mowledge  was  limited,  in  both  form  and  context,  to  the  Empirical.  u  Realism"  and 
*  Idealism,"  however,  are  terms  of  very  indefinite  and  wavering  signification. 

To  the  empirical  school  belong  Bacon  and  Hobbes  and  several  of  their  contem- 
Mcmriea,  Locke  and  the  English  and  Scotch  philosophers,  whose  doctrines,  whether 
nmilar  or  opposed  to  his,  were  more  or  less  nearly  related  to  his  doctrine,  the 
French  Sensualists  and  Materialists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  part,  also,  the 
leaders  of  the  German  "clearing-up"  period.  The  Coryphaei  of  the  dogmatic  school 
were  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz.  Skepticism  reached  its  culminating  point  in 
Same.  That  Spinoza  is  to  be  classed  among  the  dogmatists,  is  correctly  remarked  by 
Kant,  who,  in  a  note  to  his  essay  entitled,  "  Was  heisxt  sich  im  Denken  orientirent " — 
mj%  that  Spinoza  proceeded  so  dogmatically  with  reference  to  the  cognition  of  super- 
Knmble  objects,  that  he  even  vied  with  the  mathematicians  in  the  rigor  of  his  demon- 
rfzationa.     Cf.  below,  §  120. 

Since  the  philosophers  of  these  different  directions  ezerciseo\an  important  reciprocal 
Bifinenrx*  on  each  other,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  present  the  whole  history  of  each  of 
the  principal  schools  in  uninterrupted  sequence ;  the  chronological  order  will,  therefore, 
■>  far  as  it  corresponds  with  the  genetical,  be  the  more  appropriate  one. 

§  113.  Bacon  of  Verulam  (1561-1626)  stripped  off  from  natural  phi- 
losophy the  theosophical  character  which  it  bore  during  the  Transitional 
Period,  and  limited  it  in  its  method  to  experiment  and  induction. 
The  fundamental  traits  of  this  method  he  made  a  part  of  the  phi- 
losophic consciousness  of  mankind,  as  emancipated  in  its  investiga- 
tion* from  the  restriction  to  any  particular  department  of  natural 
science.  lie  thus  became  the  founder — not,  indeed,  of  the  empirical 
method  of  natural  investigation,  but — of  the  empirical  line  of  modern 
philosophers.  It  was  Bacon's  highest  aim  to  increase  the  power  of 
man  by  enlarging  the  range  of  his  knowledge.  Just  as  the  art  of 
printing,  j>owder,  and  the  compass  had  transformed  civilized  life,  and 
given  to  modern  times  their  superiority  over  all  preceding  ages,  so 
through  ever  new  and  fruitful  discoveries  the  new  path  once  opened 
ftt  to  l>e  consciously  pursued  still  further;  whatever  was  conducive 
to  this  end  was  to  l>e  adopted  and  fostered,  and  that  which  would  lead 
ly  from  it  was  to  be  avoided.  Religious  controversies,  says  Bacon, 
pernicious.  Let  religion  remain  untouched,  but  let  it  not  (after 
of  the  Scholastics)  be  mixed  up  with  science;  the  min- 
fcience  with  religion  leads  t«»  unbelief,  and  the  mingling  of 
•Cience,  to  extravagance.  The  mind  must  be  freed  from 
from  prejudice  of  every  kind,  in  order  that,  as  a 
may  so  apprehend  things  as  they  are.  Knowledge 
trience.     It  should  set  out  with  observation  and 
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Id.  Chalgne  et  Oh.  Sedail,  VTnJluew*  <u»  travaux  de  B.  d.  V.  et  de  Detoartm  mr  la  marckt  * 
FeeprU  hurrutiH,  Bordeaux,  1865  ;  Karl  Groninger,  Liebig  wider  Baco,  (O.—Pr.^  Basel,  1866.  Aug.  Doner, 
De  lktcontn  PhUoaophia  {fnaug.  IHnsert.),  Berlin,  1867. 

The  Works  of  Hobbcn,  In  collection  made  by  himself,  were  published  in  Latin,  Amrt.,  1668 ;  title  ftnt 
Bnfflish  complete  edition  of  his  moral  and  political  Works  appeared  at  London,  in  1760.  [Complete  work* 
lfoleaworth  ed.,  16  vols.,  Lond.,  1839-1865.]  Notices  respecting  the  life  of  Hobbee  are  found  partly  in  nil 
own  writings,  particularly  in  his  Autobiography  ( The  Life  qf  Thomas  Hobbee,  written  by  htmeetf  in  a  Lett* 
Poem,  and  tranJtUited  into  English,  Lond.,  lttrtU),  and  partly  in  the  compilation  published  by  Richard 
Bathumt,  entitled:  77k.  //.  Angti  Mdlme*bur4en*i*  vita,  Carolopoli  apud  Eleutherium  AngUcum^  1661; 
among  the  historians  of  philosophy  Buhle  treats  minutely  of  the  life,  works,  and  doctrine  of  Hobbea,  OetdL 
der  neueren  PhUo*<>phU,  Vol.  III.,  ttiVtt.,  1802,  pp.  9&-3S5.  A  monograph  on  his  theory  of  the  state,  written 
by  Heinrich  Nu*cheler,  has  been  published  by  Kym,  Zurich,  1866. 

Francis  Baoon,  son  of  Nicholas  Bacon,  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  ifag™^ 
was  born  at  London  on  the  22d  of  January,  1561.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  pamodn 
two  years  in  Paris  as  companion  of  the  English  ambassador,  and  afterwards  practaaedl 
law.  Thus  prepared,  he  entered  Parliament  in  1595,  and  became  in  1604  the  salaried 
legal  adviser  of  the  crown,  in  1617  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  in  1619  Lord  Chancellor 
and  Baron  of  Verulam,  and  in  1620  Viscount  of  St.  Albans.  But  in  1621,  having  been 
condemned  by  Parliament  for  receiving  bribes,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices,  and 
thenceforward  he  lived  in  retirement  at  Highgate  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
April  9,  1626. 

Bacon's  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  sciences  embraced,  in  the  first  place* 
a  general  review  of  the  whole  field  of  the  sciences  (or  the  globus  intellectuals),  next  the 
doctrine  of  method,  and  finally  the  exposition  of  the  sciences  themselves  and  their 
application  to  new  discoveries.  Accordingly  the  general  work  to  which  Bacon  gives  the 
name  of  In*ta  it ratio  Magna  begins  with  the  treatise  Dt  Dignitate  et  Augment**  Scientia- 
rwm.  To  this  is  joined,  as  the  second  principal  part,  the  Novum  Organon.  But  to 
the  exposition  of  natural  history  (which  Bacon  regards  as  tera*  inductionis  suppetteat  $k6 
fylra)  and  to  the  explanation  of  natural  phenomena,  as  also  to  the  work  of  furnishing 
a  catalogue  of  inventions  already  made  and  directions  for  the  discovery  of  new  ones, 
Baoon  only  made  isolated  and  incomplete  contributions.  The  Sylva  fylcarum  (collec- 
tion of  collections  of  materials)  rice  Ilitttoria  Naturalis*  first  published  after  his 
death,  is  his  most  important  work  on  Natural  History,  as  is,  in  the  department  of 
the  interpretation  of  nature,  his  theory  that  heat  is  a  species  of  motion  (namely, 
expansive  motion,  whose  tendency  is  to  ascend,  which  extends  through  the  mora 
diminutive  parts  of  bodies,  is  checked  and  driven  back,  and  takes  place  with  a  oar- 
tain  rapidity). 

History,  according  to  Bacon,  rests  on  the  faculty  of  memory,  poetry  on  the  imagination, 
and  philosophy  or  science  proper  on  the  understanding.  Bacon  divides  history  into  IB* 
t<>ri<t  Write  ami  Xaturati*.  In  connection  with  the  former  he  mentions  especially,  at 
desiderata*  the  history  of  literature  and  the  history  of  philosophy.  Poetry  he  divide! 
into  epic,  dramatic,  and  aUegorico-didactio,  Philosophy  has  for  its  objects  God,  man, 
and  nature  \I*hilo*ty)hi*t  ofyeetum  triple* :  ZVm*,  natuni  et  homo  ;  i#rcutit  out  em  nahart 
inhilectum  nostrum  radio  dirteto,  fieu*  autem  propter  metiium  inaguale  radio  tomtom 
refracto%  i^me  eero  homo  $ibitne4  ipm  moiuif  niftir  tt  ej$ibetnr  radio  refltjt>).  In  so  far  Si 
our  knowledge  of  God  is  derived  from  revelation,  it  is  not  knowledge,  but  faith;  btt 
natural  or  philosophical  theology  is  incompetent  to  ground  any  affirmative  knowledge 
although  it  is  sufficient  for  the  refutation  of  atheism,  since  the  explanation  of  natun 
by  physical  causes  is  incomplete  without  recourse  to  divine  providence.  Says  Baooa 
"  Slight  tastes  of  philosophy  may  perchance  move  one  to  atheism,  but  fuller  i1rangH| 
lead  back  to  religion  M  {let*  gu**$  m  pk&mqiKa  tnocere  Jbrtom  ad  ortajsraa,  m 
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pinion*  haustus  ad  rdigionem  reducere).  As  is  God,  no  also,  according  to  Bacon,  is  the 
spirit  (ipiractdum),  which  God  has  breathed  into  man,  scientifically  incognizable ;  only 
the  physical  soul,  which  is  a  thin,  warm,  material  substance,  is  an  object  of  scientific 
knowledge.  PhOosophia  prima  or  scientia  universalis  develops  the  conceptions  and 
principles  which  lie  equally  at  the  foundation  of  all  parts  of  philosophy,  such  as  the 
conceptions  of  being  and  non-being,  similarity  and  difference,  or  the  axiom  of  the 
•qoatity  of  two  magnitudes  which  are  each  equal  to  a  third.  The  object  of  natural 
philosophy  is  either  the  knowledge,  or  the  application  of  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
■More,  and  is  accordingly  either  speculative  or  operative.  Speculative  natural  philoso- 
phy, in  so  far  as  it  considers  efficient  causes,  is  physics ;  in  so  far  as  it  considers  ends, 
it  is  metaphysics.  Operative  natural  philosophy,  considered  as  the  application  of 
pbysieB,  is  mechanics ;  as  the  application  of  metaphysics,  it  is  natural  magic  Mathe- 
■atJcs  is  a  science  auxiliary  to  physics.  Astronomy  should  not  only  construe  phe- 
nomena and  their  laws  mathematically,  but  explain  them  physically.  (But  by  his  re- 
jection of  the  Copernican  system,  which  he  regarded  as  an  extravagant  fancy,  and  by 
■aderoluing  mathematics,  Bacon  closed  the  way  against  the  fulfilment  by  astronomy 
of  the  latter  requirement. )  The  philosophical  doctrine  of  man  considers  man  cither  in 
bv  isolation,  or  as  a  member  of  society ;  it  includes,  therefore,  anthropology  ( pJt&osophia 
knwitui)  and  politics  ( philosop/iia  cirilis).  Anthropology  is  concerned  with  the  human 
tody  and  the  human  soul.  Psychology  relates,  first  of  all,  to  sensations  and  motions, 
■ad  to  their  mutual  relation.  Bacon  ascribes  to  all  the  elements  of  bodies  perceptions, 
which  manifest  themselves  by  attractions  and  repulsions.  The  (conscious)  sensations 
of  the  tool  are,  according  to  Bacon,  to  be  distinguished  from  mere  perceptions,  and  he 
founds  that  the  nature  and  ground  of  this  difference  be  more  precisely  investigated. 
After  anthropology  follows  logic,  or  the  doctrine  of  knowledge,  whose  end  is  truth, 
ud  ethics,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  will,  whose  object  is  the  good  (the  welfare  of  the 
■■tiridnal  and  of  the  community ; — logica  ad  Uluminationis  pnritatem.  ethiea  ad  libera 
t+rtatit  (Hrectiohem  servit).  As  the  hand  is  the  instrument  of  instruments,  and  the 
mnaan  soul  the  form  of  forms,  so  these  two  sciences  are  the  keys  of  all  others.  The 
object  of  ethics  is  44  internal  goodness  "  (bonitas  interna),  that  of  politics  (phUosophia 
6*ft)  is  "  external  goodness  in  intercourse,  business,  and  government n  (bonitas  externa 
**  &*firmtiotabus,  negotiis  ft  regimine  rive  imperio).  Bacon  demands  that  politics 
ttald  not  be  treated  of  by  mere  school-philosophers,  nor  by  partial  jurists,  but  by 


Eicon  develops  the  doctrine  of  method  in  the  Novum  Organon.  He  desires  to 
'  how  we  may  attain  that  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  the  practical  ap- 
of  which  augments  the  power  of  man  over  nature  (Ambitio  (sajrientis) 
sanior  at  que  augustior  est:  human i  generis  iptn'us  potentiam  tt  imperium 
*  rtntsi  univerwitatem  instaurare  et  amjtifieare  carta ri  artibus  et  scientiis,  cujus  qui- 
*■  potmtia*  et  imperii  usum  sana  deinde  reWjio  gxtbernct. — Phynici  est,  non  dis- 
Ftoxb  adeersarium,  sed  naturam  operand**  cincere).  Science  is  the  image  of 
I**hty  {Seientia  nihil  aliud  est.  quam  reritatis  imago  ;  nam  Veritas  cum  ndi  et  Veritas 
*f**fndi  idem  stmt,  nee  plus  a  sc  inriean  different,  quam  radius  dinetus  tt 
"■•••  Ttfltxu*. — Ea  deinum  e*t  vera  phih.wyhia,  qua*  mundi  ijmus  r<*v.<  qt/nm  fide- 
■■W  reddit  et  rduti  dietante  mundo  conscript  a  <«t,  nee  quidquam  de  proprio  addit, 
■ffas/inn  Herat  et  resonat). 

*■  Older  faithfully  to  interpret  nature,  man  must  first  of  all  rid  himself  of  the 
*■■  (phantoms),  i.  e.  of  the  false  notions,  which  flow,  not  from  the  nature  of  the 
*J*to  to  bt  known,  but  from  man's  own  nature.      The  deceptive  modes  of  mental 
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representation  (in  particular  the  anthropomorphisms),  which  are  founded  in  every 
man's  nature,  e.  g.  the  substitution  in  physics  of  final  causes  for  efficient  causes, 
are  called  by  Bacon  u  idols  of  the  tribe,"  those  arising  from  individual  peculiarities, 
*•  idols  of  the  cave,"  those  caused  by  human  intercourse  through  the  aid  of  language, 
44  idols  of  the  forum,"  and  those  which  are  the  result  of  tradition,  u  idols  of  the 
theatre,"  The  doctrine  of  the  idols  in  Bacon's  New  Organon  has  a  similar  significance 
to  that  of  the  doctrine  of  fallacies  in  Aristotle's  logic ;  in  the  doctrine  of  the  "  idols  of 
the  tribe"  the  fundamental  idea  of  Kant's  Critique  of  the  Reason  is,  in  a  certain 
measure,  anticipated. 

The  mind  purified  from  vdoia  must,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  nature, 
take  its  stand  on  experience,  yet  should  not  confine  itself  to  mere  experiences,  but 
should  combine  them  methodically.  We  should  not,  like  the  spiders,  which  draw  their 
threads  from  themselves,  derive  our  ideas  merely  from  ourselves,  nor  should  we,  like  the 
ants,  merely  collect,  but  we  should,  like  the  bees,  collect  and  elaborate.  First,  facts  must 
be  established  by  observation  and  experiment ;  then  these  facts  must  be  clearly  arranged ; 
and  finally,  by  legitimate  and  true  induction,  we  must  advance  from  experiments  to 
axioms,  from  the  knowledge  of  facts  to  the  knowledge  of  laws.  That  induction  which 
Aristotle  and  the  Scholastics  taught,  Bacon  describes  as  inductio  per  mumeratimtm 
nmpUcem;  and  adds  that  it  lacks  the  methodical  character  (which  Bacon  himself  rather 
seeks,  than  really  attains).  Together  with  the  positive  instances,  the  negative  in- 
stances must  be  considered,  and  differences  of  degree  should  be  marked  and  defined; 
cases  of  decisive  importance  are  as  prerogative  instances  to  receive  especial  attention; 
from  the  particular  we  should  not  at  once  hurry  on,  as  if  on  wings,  to  the  most  gen* 
eral,  but  should  advance  first  to  the  intermediate  propositions,  those  of  inferior  general- 
ity, which  are  the  most  fruitful  of  all.  Although  Bacon  demands  also  the  regress  from 
axioms  to  new  experiments,  especially  to  inventions,  he  yet  holds  the  syllogism,  in 
which  Aristotle  recognized  the  methodical  instrument  of  deduction,  in  light  esteem ; 
the  syllogism,  he  sayB,  cannot  come  down  to  the  delicacy  of  nature,  and  is  useful  as  an 
organon  of  disputation  rather  than  of  science.  This  erroneous  estimate  of  the  scientific 
value  of  the  syllogism  coheres  most  intimately  with  Bacon's  low  appreciation  of  mathe- 
matics. The  theory  of  induction  was  materially  advanced  by  Bacon,  although  not 
completely  and  purely  developed ;  but  the  doctrine  of  deduction  did  not  receive  from 
him  its  dues.  In  his  high  estimation  of  the  value  of  experiments,  Bacon  followed 
especially  Telesius. 

Bacon  held  that  upon  the  methodical  basis  furnished  by  him  not  only  natural,  but  also 
moral  and  political  science  must  be  established.  But  to  these  latter  sciences  his  only 
contributions  were  in  the  form  of  pregnant  aphorisms — imitated  frequently  from  Mon- 
taigne— but  not  in  the  form  of  a  coherent  development  of  doctrine.  An  attempt  to 
explain  civil  government  from  the  point  of  view  of  natural  law  was  made  by  Bacon's 
younger  contemporary  and  friend,  Thomas  Hobbes. 

Born  on  the  5th  of  April,  1588,  at  Malmesbury,  and  the  son  of  a  country  clergyman, 
Thomas  Hobbes  studied,  at  Oxford,  especially  the  Aristotelian  logic  and  physics,  and 
adopted  the  nominalistic  doctrine.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  became  a  tutor  and  com- 
panion in  the  house  of  Lord  Cavendish,  the  subsequent  Earl  of  Devonshire,  with  whom 
he  travelled  in  France  and  Italy.  After  his  return  he  became  a  personal  friend  of 
Bacon.  In  the  year  1628  he  translated  Thucydides  into  English,  with  the  expressed 
intention  of  producing  a  dread  of  democracy.  Soon  afterwards  he  studied  at  Paris  mathe- 
matics and  the  natural  sciences,  in  which  he  subsequently  instructed  King  Charles  II. ; 
at  Paris  he  was  in  constant  intercourse  with  Gassendi  and  the  Franciscan  monk,  Her- 
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•one.  Hobbes  appreciated  in  their  fall  worth  the  doctrines  of  Copernicus,  Kepler, 
Galileo,  and  Harvey.  Not  long  before  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament  (1640),  he 
wrote  m  England  the  works  entitled  On  Human  Nature  and  De  Corpore  Politico,  but  did 
sot  it  once  publish  them.  At  Paris  he  wrote  his  chief  works :  Elements  phUos.  de 
C*t  (tat  published  at  Paris,  1642,  then  enlarged  and  republished,  Amst.,  1647,  and  in 
Ike  French  translation  of  Sorbi  re,  1649),  and  LemiVian,  or  the  Matter,  Form,  and  Author- 
k$9f  GottrnmeiU  (London,  1651,  in  Latin,  Amst. ,  1668,  in  German,  Halle,  1794  and  1795). 
h  165S  Hobbes  returned  to  England,  haying  by  his  Leviathan  made  enemies  of  both  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants.  At  London  appeared  the  works :  Human  Nature,  or  the  Fundamen- 
fai  Element*  of  Pokey  (1650),  De  corpore  poUtieo,  or  Vie  Elements  of  Law,  Moral  and 
MUcai  (1650),  Queutionesdelibertate,  necessitate  et  casu  (1656),  and  Elementorum  philoso- 
ptir  xrtio  prima  :  de  corpore  (in  English,  London,  1655),  Sectio  seeunda :  de  ftomine  (in 
Sqgtish,  London,  1658;  both  sections  in  Latin,  Amst,  1668,  in  Hobbes1  own  collection 
of  hi  Works) ;  Sectio  tertia  was  the  De  Cite.  Hobbes  died  at  Hardwicke,  December 
il67». 

Hobbes  defines  philosophy  as  the  knowledge  of  effects  or  phenomena  by  their  causes, 
and  of  causes  from  their  observed  effects  by  means  of  legitimate  inferences ;  its  end  is 
that  we  may  foresee  effects,  and  make  a  practical  use  of  this  foresight  in  our 
brat   Hobbes  thus  agrees  with  Bacon  in  assigning  to  philosophy  a  practical  end,  but 
Kit,  howerer,  rather  its  political  application  than  technical  inventions  in  view.     He 
dans  Bacon's  mechanical  conception  of  the  world.      He  defines  reasoning  as  but  a 
method  of  addition  and  subtraction.      He  differs,  however,  from  Bacon,  in  recom- 
mending the  employment  in  philosophy  not  only  of  the  metJiodus  resolutica  nice  a/uily- 
■*«,  bat  also  of  the  methodus  compositive^  site  synthetica,  of  whose  value  his  mathe- 
matical studies  especially  had  made  him  cognizant.     Hobbes  declares  that  philosophy 
tat  to  do  only  with  bodies ;  but  with  him  whatever  is  bodily  is  substantial :  the  two 
conceptions  are  identical ;  a  substance  not  a  body  is  nothing.     Bodies  are  natural  or 
artificial,  and  of  the  latter  the  political  body  (the  organism  of  the  State)  is  the  most 
important.     Philosophy  is  accordingly  either  natural  or  civil.     Hobbes  begins  with 
jtibmpkia  prima,  which  reduces  itself  for  him  to  a  complex  of  definitions  of  funda- 
mental conceptions,  such  as  space  and  time,  thing  and  quality,  cause  and  effect.     This 
fc  followed  by  physics  and  anthropology.     Bodies  are  composed  of  small  parts,  which 
*w  yet  not  to  be  conceived  as  absolutely  indivisible.     Of  matter  absolutely  unde- 
rnamed there  is  none  ;  the  universal  conception  of  matter  is  a  mere  abstraction  from 
^finitely  determined  bodies.     Hobbes  reduces  all  real  processes  to  motions.     That 
which  moves  another  thing  must  itself  be  moved,  at  least  in  its  diminutive  parts, 
who*s  motion  can  be  communicated  to  distant  bodies  only  through   media;    no 
diftct  effects  are  produced  at  a  distance.      The  senses  of  animals  and  men  are 
•&cted  by  motions,  which  are  transmitted  inwards  to  the  brain,  and  from  there 
to  the  heart;    a  reaction  then  sets  in  from  the  heart,  expresning  itself  in  a  re- 
fzesBTe    motion    and    in    sensation.      The    qualities    apprehended    by    the    senses 
iootort,   sensations  of   sound,  etc.)  exint  consequently  only  in  the  sensitive  being; 
hi  the  bodies  which,   through  their  motions,  occasion   these  sensations,    the  like 
qaalities  do  not  exist ;  matter,  however,  is  not  incapable  of  sensation  and  thought, 
ill  knowledge  grows  out  of  sensations.     After  sensation,  there  remains  behind  the 
meioory  of  it,  which  may  reappear  in  consciousness.     The  memory  of  objects  once 
perceived  is  aided  and  the  communication  of  the  same  to  others  made  possible  by 
sign*,  which  we  connect  with  our  mental  representation  of  these  objects;  f*» 
poxpose  words  axe  especially  useful.     The  same  word  serves  as  a  sign  te  » 
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similar  objects,  and  thereby  acquires  that  character  of  generality  which  belong!  only 
to  words,  and  never  to  things.  It  depends  on  as  to  decide  what  objects  we  will 
always  designate  by  the  same  word;  we  announce  our  decision  by  means  of  the 
definition.  All  thinking  is  a  combining  and  separating,  an  adding  and  subtracting  of 
mental  representations ;  to  think  is  to  reckon. 

Hobbes  does  not  regard  man  as  (like  the  bee,  ant,  etc.)  a  social  being  by  natural 
instinct  {^oxxv  tto'aitikuv),  but  describes  the  natural  state  of  men  as  one  in  which  all  an  . 
at  war  with  each  other.  But  so  unsatisfactory  is  this  state,  that  it  becomes  neceaauy 
to  emerge  from  it  through  a  stipulated  submission  of  all  to  the  authority  of  an 
absolute  ruler,  to  whom  all  render  unconditional  obedience,  and  from  whom  in  retain 
all  receive  protection,  thereby,  and  thus  alone,  insuring  the  possibility  of  a  really 
human  existence.  Outside  of  the  State  is  found  only  the  dominion  of  the  paa* 
edonfl,  war,  fear,  poverty,  filth,  isolation,  barbarism,  ignorance,  savagery;  while  in 
the  State  is  found  the  dominion  of  reason,  peace,  security,  riches,  ornament,  so- 
ciability, elegance,  science,  and  good-will.  (This  shows  that  the  assertion  is  false, 
that  Hobbes1  State  is  "without  all  ideal  and  ethical  elements,"  and  aims  only  at 
security  of  life  and  sensual  well-being.)  The  ruler  may  be  a  monarch  or  an  asses- 
bly;  but  monarchy,  as  involving  the  stricter  unity,  is  the  more  perfect  form. 
With  the  social  life  of  the  State  are  connected  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong, 
virtue  and  vice,  the  good  and  the  bad.  What  the  absolute  power  in  the  State  sanc- 
tions is  good,  the  opposite  is  bad.  The  right  of  the  State  to  punish  flows  from  ita 
right  of  self -conservation.  Punishment  should  be  inflicted,  not  for  past  wrong,  hot 
with  a  view  to  future  good ;  the  fear  of  punishment  should  be  such  as  to  outweigh 
the  pleasure  which  may  be  expected  from  an  act  forbidden  by  the  State,  and  by  this 
principle  the  degree  of  punishment  should  be  determined.  Religion  and  superstition 
are  the  same  in  this  respect,  that  they  are  both  the  fear  of  invisible  powers,  whether 
imaginary,  or  believed  in  on  the  faith  of  tradition.  The  fear  of  those  invisible  powers, 
which  the  State  recognizes,  is  religion  ;  that  of  powers  not  thus  recognized,  is  super- 
stition. To  oppose  one's  private  religious  convictions  to  the  faith  sanctioned  by  the 
State  is  a  revolutionary  act,  tending  to  dissolve  the  bands  of  the  State.  Conscientious' 
ness  consists  in  obedience  to  the  ruler. 

From  the  contract- theory  (which,  indeed,  not  so  much  describes  the  historical  ori- 
gin of  the  State  a*  proposes  an  ideal  norm  for  the  appreciation  of  existing  conditions), 
opposite  results  could  be  deduced  with  equal  and  even  greater  consistency,  as  shown 
by  the  doctrines  subsequently  propounded  by  Spinoza,  Locke,  Rousseau,  and 
others. 

Other  thinkers  in  this  and  the  next-following  period  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  deny 
(with  Hobbes)  the  intrinsic  justification  of  all  religion,  but  stopped  at  the  idea  of  ft 
religion  which  was  to  be  founded  on  reason  alone.  The  most  notable  of  these  waa 
Hobbes'  elder  contemporary,  Lord  Edward  Herbert  of  Cherbury  (1581-1648),  who  aa 
a  politician  stood  on  the  side  of  the  Parliamentary  opposition.  His  principal  work  is 
entitled  :  Trtictufu*  tk  vcrit'ti  prout  dinting  uitur  a  receUUione,  a  vermmiU,  apomMK4 
af<il*o  (Paris,  1024,  etc. ) ;  ho  also  wrote  Be  religion*  gentilium  errorumque  apud  eo§  antftf, 
(Part  I.,  London,  1045;  the  completed  work  London,  1003,  and  Amst.,  1670),  De  fa- 
Mgwiu  Lairi,  and  historical  works.  He  assumes  that  all  men  agree  in  certain  oomiDon 
notions  {commnncs  uotitut),  and  demands  that  these  should  serve  as  criteria  in  all 
religious  disputes.  His  doctrine,  as  also  that  of  later  free-thinkers  (of  whom,  in  paf" 
ticular,  Victor  Lechler  treats  in  detail  in  his  Geseh.  den  engl  Deismus,  Stuttg.  and  TUk, 
1841)  [cf.  John  Leland,  View  of  Deistical  writers,  Lond.,  2d  ed.,  1755],  is  of  more  import- 
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ioe  for  the  history  of  religion  than  for  the  history  of  philosophy.      Cf .  Ch.  de 
iskumL,  Lord  Herbert  de  C/ierbury,  Revue  dee  deux  mondes  VII.,  livr.  4,  1854. 

Until  the  time  of  Locke,  Empiricism  had  uot  won  the  supremacy  in  the  English 
chooU ;  Scholasticism  was  confined  within  narrower  limits,  bat  chiefly  in  the  interest 
ither  of  Skepticism,  or  of  a  renewed  Platonism.  Neo-Platonism,  or  Mysticism.  The 
ihOowphy  of  Skepticism  was  supported  by  Joseph  Glanville  (Court  Chaplain  to  Charles 
ht  Seoond ;  died  1080),  who  in  his  works,  Scepsis  Seicntifica,  or  Confest  Ignorance  the 
Wt$  to  Science,  an  Essay  of  tfu  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing  and  Confident  Opinion  (London, 
IMS),  sod  De  Increments  Sciential  urn  (London,  1G70),  opposed,  particularly,  Aristo- 
fctiu  sad  Cartesian  dogmatism ;  he  observes  that  we  do  not  experience,  but  only  infer 
mustitj,  and  that  not  with  certainty  {nam  non  sequitur  nece&sario,  hoc  est  post  tiiud, 
ay  propter  Mmi).  The  most  distinguished  of  the  Plato uista  of  this  period  was  Ralph 
Cndvotth  <  161 7-1688),  who  combated  the  atheism  which  Ilobbes1  doctrine  had  favored, 
radicated  the  right  of  final  causes  to  a  place  in  physics,  and  assumed  in  explanation 
of  ttganic  growth  a  formative  energy,  a  plastic  nature.  His  principal  work  is,  The 
Tnt  IntcUrctual  System  of  the  Universe,  wherein  all  the  Itenton  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Atkfim  is  Confuted  (London,  1678  and  1743 ;  translated  into  Latin  by  Joh.  Laur. 
Holbein,  Jena,  1733,  and  Leyden,  1773).  Sam.  Parker  (died  1G88)  also  combated 
tae  atomistic  physics,  and  in  his  TtnUunina  physico-theologica  (Lond.,  1669,  1673)  and 
•tier  works  founded  the  belief  in  God's  existence  chiefly  on  the  marks  of  design  mani- 
to<  in  the  structure  of  natural  objects.  Henry  More  (1614-87;  Opera  philosophica, 
toodon,  1679)  combined  Platonism  with  Cabalism.  '  Theophllus  Gile  (1G28-77; 
f&mpkia  unirersalis,  and  Aula  deorum  gent  Mum,  Lond.,  1076)  derived  all  knowledge 
«f  God  from  revelation,  and  his  son,  Thomas  Gale  (Ojtuneula  mythulogica,  etc.,  Cam- 
Wg«,  1682),  edited  documents  of  theological  poetry  and  philosophy.  John  Pordage 
(MSMft),  Thomas  Bromley  (died  1691),  pupil  of  the  former,  and  others  followed  the 
Km  of  •peculation  marked  out  by  Jacob  Boehme. 

j!  114.  At  the  head  of  the  dogmatic  (or  rationalistic)  development- 
*rics  in  modern  philosophy  stands  the  Cartesian  doctrine.  Rene  Des- 
cartes (1596-1650)  was  educated  in  a  Jesuits'  school,  was  led  by  com- 
paring the  different  notions  and  customs  of  different  nations  and  parties, 
"J  general  philosophical  meditations,  and  more  especially  by  his  observa- 
to*  of  the  great  remoteness  of  all  demonstrations  in  philosophy  and  other 
disciplines  from  mathematical  certainty,  to  doubt  the  truth  of  all  pro- 
Ntiona  received  at  second  hand.  lie  accordingly  conceived  the  re- 
*Jutim  to  set  aside  all  presuppositions,  and  to  seek,  with  no  aid  but 
^  of  his  own  independent  thought,  for  assured  convictions.  The  only 
tfcng,  reasoned  Descartes,  which,  though  all  else  be  questioned,  can- 
**  be  doubted,  is  doubt  itself,  and,  in  general,  thought  viewed  in  its 
*****  sense  as  the  complex  of  all  conscious  psychical  processes.  Hut 
**J  thinking  presupjK>scs  my  existence:  c<><jit<>,  tr</<>  sum.  I  find  in 
•*  the  motion  of  God,  which  I  cannot  have  formed  by  niv  own  power, 
***  it  involves  a  higher  degree  of  reality  than  belongs  to  me  ;  it  must 
«•  for  its  author  God  himself,  who  stamped  it  upon  my  mind,  just 
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as  the  architect  impresses  his  stamp  on  his  work.  God's  existence 
follows  also  from  the  very  idea  of  God,  since  the  essence  of  God  in- 
volves existence — eternal  and  necessary  existence.  Among  the  attri- 
butes of  God  belongs  truthfulness  (veraeitas).  God  cannot  wish  to 
deceive  me  ;  therefore,  all  that  which  I  know  clearly  and  distinctly 
must  be  true.  All  error  arises  from  my  misuse  of  the  freedom  of  my 
will,  in  tliat  I  prematurely  judge  of  that  which  I  have  not  yet  clearly  and 
distinctly  apprehended.  I  can  clearly  and  distinctly  apprehend  the 
soul  as  a  thinking  substance,  without  representing  it  to  myself  as  ex- 
tended ;  thought  involves  no  predicates  that  are  connected  with  ex- 
tension. I  must,  on  the  other  hand,  conceive  all  bodies  as  extended 
substances,  and  as  such  believe  them  to  be  real,  because  I  can  by  the 
aid  of  mathematics  obtain  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  extension 
and  am  at  the  same  time  clearly  conscious  of  the  dependence  of  my  sen- 
sations on  external,  corporeal  cause.*.  Figure,  magnitude,  and  motion 
belong,  as  modes  of  extension,  to  external  things ;  but  the  sensations  of 
color,  sound,  heat,  etc.,  like  pleasure  and  pain,  exist  only  in  the  soul  and 
not  in  material  objects.  The  soul  and  the  body  are  connected  and  they 
interact,  the  one  upon  the  other,  only  at  a  single  point,  a  point  within 
the  brain,  the  pineal  gland.  Descartes  considered  body  and  spirit 
as  constituting  a  dualism  of  perfectly  heterogeneous  entities,  separated 
in  nature  by  an  absolute  and  unfille  1  interval.  Hence  the  interaction 
between  soul  and  body,  as  asserted  by  him,  was  inconceivable,  although 
supported,  in  his  theory,  by  the  postulate  of  divine  assistance.  Ilenoe 
Geulinx,  the  Cartesian,  developed  the  theory  of  occasionalism,  or  the 
doctrine  that  on  the  occasion  of  each  psychical  process  God  effects  the 
corresponding  motion  in  the  body,  and  vice  versa,  while  Malebranche 
propounded  the  mystical  doctrine,  that  we  see  all  things  in  God,  who 
is  the  place  of  spirits. 

Of  the  Work*  which  Descartes  published  the  earliest  wan  the  Discount  de  la  mtlhode  pottr  Mm  mwtfsi* 
m  ratoon  et  chercAer  la  rtri'tdans  let  science*,  which  appeared  together  with  the  Dioptrfrjue,  the  ifetiormmA 
the  GSom'trie  under  the  tiile  of  EvtcUs  Pklto$oph(que$.  Leyden,  1637,  and  in  a  Latin  translation  execute*  Iff 
the  Abbe  Etienne  de  Courcelle*  and  reviewed  by  Descartes  with  the  title :  Specimina  Philomtpkic*,  AML, 
1644.  (The  tiiom.%  which  was  not  contained  in  the  latier  odition.  wan  translated  by  van  Scttootan,  Leyden, 
1649).  In  Latin,  Descartes  published,  Medltatlone*  de  prima  p*dlo*ophin*  ufri  de  Del  extttentkt  et  antnvw  lav 
mortalUate:  hi*  adjun'ttr  mint  varUx  objecUone*  dactornm  rlrorum  in  Mat  tie  Deo  et  attima  < 
Uonex  (namely :  1.  by  Caterns  of  Antwerp  [a  Je«uit,  who  died  in  1657]  ;  2.  by  various  scholars  at  '. 
lected  by  Mertvniu. ;  S.  by  ilobbes ;  4.  by  Arnauld  ;  5.  by  Gasscndi ;  6.  by  various  theologians  and  ] 
cum  re*pnnxinHthu*  auetori*,  Paris,  1641 :  the  second  edition  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1048  with  tha  fHtot 
ifeditaiiorw*  tie  prima philosophic  in  quibu*  Dei  ejeistentia  et  anim**  htntMtue  a  corpnrt  dittitnetto  aWMs> 
atntlur ;  in  this  edition  are  added  to  the  ohier'iont*  et  re*pwwne*  of  the  first,  as  objection**  •epttmn,  I 
jections  of  the  Jesuit  Board  in,  together  with  Descartes'  answer*;  a  French  translation  of  the  JfmtflaHgejsa, 
the  Duke  of  Luyncs,  and  of  the  objection*  and  replies  by  Clersclier,  revised  by  Descartes,  appeared  la  1 
and  1661,  and  another  translation  by  Bene  Fede,  in  1673  and  1734.    The  systematic  presentation  of  the  i 
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fcetrfat of  Descartes appeared  under  the  title:  Renatt  Detmarte*  Prin&pia  PhilotopAir^  at  Amsterdam,  in 
KM,  sad  the  French  translation  by  Pioot  In  1647,  1651, 165i,  1681.  The  controversial  work :  Epietola  RenaU 
DskutIm  ad  Gitbertum  Voitium  wu  published,  Ainst.,  164o»  and  the  psychological  monograph :  Le*  paneion* 
UtAmt.  Awst-.  1660.  Several  treatises  and  letters,  loft  by  Dc«*artcs,  wore  published  after  his  death,  among 
vbkt  were,  notably,  fragment*  of  a  work  which  D.  withheld  from  publication,  on  account  of  the  condom, 
■sties  o(  Galileo,  and  entitled:  Le  monde,  ou  tratU  de  la  Zuini.'rw,  cd.  by  Claude  do  Cleraelier  and  pub- 
btodfe*  at  Paris  1664,  and  again— a  better  edition—  Pan  s  HJT7 ;  further— alto  ed.  by  Clcrselier— the  TrutU 
sr  'toast*  et  dela  formation  du  f<«tus,  Par.,  1664.  and  in  Latin,  with  Notes  by  Louis  de  la  Forge,  1677; 
Itfl**.  Par.,  1657—67,  in  Lat.,  Arnst.,  1668  and  1692;  subsequently  were,  published  also  tho  Regula  ad 
sVsrffcassi  tngentt  (Rigie*  pour  la  direction  de  fetprit),  and,  InquUritio  veritatte  per  lumen  natural* 
(afefcre**  de  la  vtriti  par  le*  tumier&i  naturetlee\  first  in  the  OpuncuUt  poetkuma  Carteeit,  Amat.,  17U1. 
feats*  is  of  the  opinion  (see  Zeitschr.  f.  Phitos.,  new  series.  Vol.  53,  1888,  pp.  189-305),  that  the  Rale* 
pmtkdmcttoM.  dm  l  esprit  (which  are  published  in  Vol.  X  I.  or  Cousin's  edition  of  Descortcs'a  Works)  were  written 
a  the  pmod  between  the  twenty-third  and  thirty-second  yean*  of  D.'s  life,  and  finds  in  them  evidence  of  the 
wvww  Dnacartes's  own  philosophical  development.  Complete  editions,  in  Latin,  of  tho  philos.  works  of 
IX  writ  imbU-hcd  at  Amxt ,  1050,  etc.  His  complete  works  in  French,  at  Paris,  17U1,  ibid.,  1734,  and 
•feted  br  Victor  Cm«in,  tbit.,  1824-36,  and  his  philosophical  Works,  ed.  by  Garnier,  Paris  18%:  some 
Mb  pmrioiwly  incdlted  have  been  published  by  Foucher  dc  CareiL,  (Euvree  inidite*  de  Deecarte*,  prick- 
dm  /■«  pre.'atv  ef  publleee  par  le  comte  F.  d.  <?.,  Paris.  lcvilMrflH).  Single  works  and  collections  of 
mt  prtnc;ti.i]  philrophical  works  of  D.  have  been  published  very  frequently  down  to  the  most  recent 
ttaw.  Am-Jiv*  these  pablications  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  Dixcour*  «ur  la  melhode,  ed.  by  Em.  Le- 
ftist. Par.*  latio;  the  MedUaUonee,  ed.  by  8.  Barach,  Vienna,  1866;  iEuci-ex  de  Ih'Mtirte*.  nouvelle  edt- 
mm  pm*kd  ifume  introduction  par  Jule*  Simon.  Paris,  1668.  Kiino  Fischer  has  recently  translated  D.'s 
imdpsl  phik*tnphk*l  works  into  German,  and  accompanied  them  with  a  preface,  Mannheim,  1863. 

Tlw  pnn.-i)hil  facts  relating  to  tho  life  aud  mental  development  of  Descartes  ore  given  by  himself, 
prarifallj  in  his  Diecour*  tur  la  Method*.  Short  biographies  appeared  soon  after  his  death,  one  of 
On. written  by  A.  Baillet,  being  quite  full  and  bearing  the  title:  La  Vie  de  Mr.  dee  Carte*,  (Paris,  1091, 
•brkked,  fetl,  1693).  Eloge  de  Rent  Dencarte*.  par  Thoma*.  Par.,  1765  (couronne  by  the  Academy  of  Pari*). 
***fdtBe*e  be*cttrte%  par  GaUlard*  Par..  1765 :  par  Mercier,  Geneva  and  Paris  1766.  In  tho  works  on  tho 
W*«yof  mi  .ton  philosophy  and  in  many  of  the  editions  of  works  of  Descortes  are  found  sketches  of  his  life 
»*i  intellectual  hi<*>ry :  so,  among  other  works,  in  the  first  vol.  of  the  Hiet.  de  la  Philoe.  Cartexienne  par 
/iu*^w  v„u  ntr%  i».ir„  1854,  in  the  (Euvre*  morales  et  phtlowtphique*  de  Dencartes.  privies  <Tune 
a***  tvr  *i  ti-  rt  *r*  ourrage*  par  Amedee  Prevo*t%  Paris,  1855,  etc.  An  attractive  picture  of  his 
•wr  h  giv-n  by  Kan*  Fischer  In  his  (ieerh.  der  neueren  PhiloHophte,  I.  1.  2d  ed.,  Mannheim.  18U5, 
H>  Itl-tW:  i*.  al-to  J.  Millet,  Detearte*,  *a  vie,  sex  travaux.  nee  dicouvertes  nra>a  16-17,  Paris,  1867 ; 
P.  Jiat.  A*«-vir**«.  in  the  Revue  de*  deux  mttmiee,  Vol.  73,  1868,  pp.  345-369 ;  JiMiunel,  Deec.  et  la  prin- 
mmpekmne.  Parti  1*». 

TVihW  w.irk  on  the  history  of  Cartesian  ism  is  the  Flittttiredela  Philotophte  C 'trtimienne  par  Franditque 
**■"**▼.  Pari*  an  1  Ly-m*  1*^54  (an  enlargement  of  the  prize  essay  crowned  by  the  Academic  des  Sciences 
H  nk*  rt  P/itlqu'-*.  an«l  imbllshetl  in  1843  under  the  title :  IJi\totre  et  Crl'iquede  la  Revolution  (^irttxifnne); 

*  ti*  wcti.<n-  nlativo  u>  the  same  snbjei^t  in  Pamimn's  HMmre  d>>  la  PhiUmtphie  du  AT/7.  Sie*-le,  and  in 

*  **«H.  Pre  trm-Hrn  et  di*clple«  de  De*:.,  Paris,  lSt>2.  Am<>mr  the  numerous  mvnt  es^iys  and  works  on 
Cir*<ani«m  be-i  ^<  Uie  followin? :  Heinr.  Ritter,  Ueber  den  ElnAu**  «/<**  Cart,  aufdie  An*',i;.lu't<j  tlen  Sptno- 
■'^kp.,  1«»16;  II.  (.'.  W.  Sitrwart.  Uc'tvr  d-n  Zummrnenhanj  ties  S;tlnozl*mu*  int:  d.  r  C-'rtexUiniHfhen 
A> *«*•!,,  Tnl/n.mn.  1S16:  H.  C,.  Hotho,  De phUoe.  Cart,  di**.,  Berl.,  1820;  Carl  S<haiii>«hmi.lt,  Jkn  Carte* 
•<<-VM-«.  wrl-ni  rib*  D  irttellnwj  der  Philomphle  fielder,  Bonn,  ls50;  J.  N.  IIiiIht,  />/.•  *  'f#-v.,;  in.  Iie- 
***ton Ihwelu  'itU**  A:usb.,  1854:  J.  II.  Hiwo,  7>is  *j»culatirf  S>rxtem </•■*  Rene  Ihvitrtr*,  x<ins  Yorzuye 
**4  *U^;  Virniio.  1  "i\  <from  the  Trunsort.  of  the  .Had.,  phil.-hM.  <!.,  V<»!.  XIV..  l\Mi:  X.  S  hn-Mt  of 
►  iA4R«ii  k rw'.  R.,»i  I*  iiftei  urul  trine  Reform  </rr  Phlln.  •]>',■  ,  N  M.I'.'.a^cn.  1S.V.J;  Chr.  A.  Thiln.  /'<>  Re- 
***+*i!t*opkl* dee  De^yotei.  in  th««  7W*s  hr.f.  es.  /»•,.,  I^ip^.,  \^\^  pp.  121-182:  E.  Sai-wt,  Pnrur»turs 
**»*<«  i|c  Jl'mtrte*,  Pari*,  1*^02:  Ju'.  TUnni'inn,  />»>  -trina  i'nrt.  ^ina  d<'  rm>  et  faint  txpllttUa  atuue  tx>t- 
•••IkIIm.  tnuwj.\  iJer!.,  1SV3:  Lr.dw.  C«  ri.rjih.  l>>  n>nn,j;t>ut .  (ji/<r  inhnitlit  itttt-r  (art.  tt  1'uvalium 
"^••»/.j>r«"i/r'M.),  BrauuslMT.'.  lS»r, ;  C,-.  -t.  Th--i.l.  S ■•h.  i;:i.  .</•  O  .tiMi-»i,tlix>ritri  en  k<>nu<:>t,jtt  at- 
**M»g*rf  Of.  •,/!•! /v7j|/->{  f  ,  U"td.  /«/.<<■  .\r>  f'»t'.  i.  r-»si!;i,  l°'.l:  .lw.  fi-iMlimn,  />«  <'ur!t«ii  ^nhur>r<fn,' 
****)**Ueti<u  •  Inter  et**  inttrt'eiUit  rat  »  kJU".*.  Ohm;/.,  Un-ihui.  \'*\>:  '\\  .1.  KlM-nirl>.  /><-  /;.  -r,  i^- fur  >l<it 
•"''ttM.^A  larUxiu*,  Bn^latt,  INJ-  :  ( 'hnrles  Wa-lilnuT.-n.  .''  >  .  t(  i<  ^iritwtUsuu ,  l':i,!N  l'll\  (  1.  tlie 
^^■i«*eh»-d --trn"  «'f  Descartes  in  the  historical  wmrk-.  «.f  I'.thli-.  Tt-ini«  •jnatm.  Uitti-r,  lVurrUaih,  Kr.l 
^^  'tatwr.  an<l  uth-T*. 

Bti«  PasnaL  Uttre*  prortwta'eji,  ruliarne.  16T>7,  et*-. :  I'.n^'.t  xnr  In  flStfom,  10T.0,  Amst.,  10y7,  Vxr* 
™  *t»*lby  FangCre,  Tar.,  1S14;   with  Ilvface  by  J.   F.  Antio,    Purls  ami   I«-iu*.uine.  1n"j7.    hi   licrmfttt 
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translation  *y  Priedr.  Hecrschmann,  Halle,  1865 :  (Euvrt*,  The  H  '.<ni*,  1779,  ©d.  by  Bomxt  in  6  Vols.,  Pfcr., 
1819:  Opn*cuk*  philo*.,  Part*,  1864*  65,  66;  of  him  treat,  amoiiff  others  Herm.  Rcuchlin  (/»/«  Lebem  «a4 
.  der  Get*  miner  Scltriflen,  Stuttgard  and  Tub.,  184U),  A.  Neander  (in  N.'s  Win*.  AbJL%  ed.  by  J.  L.  Jicott, 
Berl.,  1*61,  p.  58 seq.),  Cousin  (Etttdeetur  J%  5th  cd..  Par.,  1867),  Havet  (Pennies  publ.  done  lew  texte  «• 
thenttque  avec  une  introduction,  de*  notes  et  de*  remarque*,  par  M.  E.  Havel,  Par.,  1866),  Maynard  (Fneal, 
*a  Vie  et  son  Caractere,  Paris,  1850),  Marckcr  (In  Der  Gedanle,  Vol.  IV.,  Berlin,  1868,  pp.  149-160),  Own 
Ulbrich  (De  Prmnlla  Vita,  dUt*.  iiuiug.,  Bonn,  1866),  J.  Tiswrt  (Pa*cai,  rifleadon*  *ur  sea pensies,  Dijon  sad 
Paris,  1869),  and  J.  O.  Dreydorff  (Pascal,  sein  Le  en  und  meine  Kampfe,  Leiptric,  1870). 

Pierre  Poiret,  Cogitation**  rationale*  de  Deo,  unima  et  malo,  Amst,  1G77.  etc ;  (Econ.  dtotoa,  AbuL, 
1687 ;  De  erudUione  triplU* :  solida,  nuptrftcUtria  et  faUta,  Amst.,  1692,  etc. ;  Fide*  et  ratio  coUata  at  mm 
utraque  loco  reddUce  adversu*  prtnclpia  Jo.  Lockii.  Ainst.,  1707 ;  Opera  posthutna,  Amst..  17a. 

On  Hnet,  compare  G.  Bartholmess,  Butt,  it f que  d Armache*  on  le  *xi>tlrteme  thtoloqique,  Parti,  1868; 
A.  Flottes,  Elude  *ur  Dan.  Huet,  Montpellicr,  1857 ;  Karl  Sijnnund  Burach,  Pierre  Dan.  Huet  ale  Pkikmsk, 
Vienna  and  Leiptic,  1862.  On  Pierre  Baylc  cf.  Dea  Maizcaux,  La  vie  de  P.  B.y  Amst.,  172)0,  etc  ;  L.  ft** 
bach,  P.  B.  nach  neinen  fur  die  Gssch,  der  Philo*.  und  MenschheU  lntere**ittte*ten  Momenten,  Anstecfa, 
1888,  2d  ed.,  Leips.,  1844. 

Arnoldi  fftulinx.  Logica  fundamentUi  sui*,  n  quibus  hactenu*  collapsa  fuerat,  restUuia,  Leydeo,  MM, 
Amst.,  1698;  MetippitUa  vera  et  ad  mentern  Peripateticorum,  ArnxU,  1695;  r»**0i  trtavrov.  «.  BUUcs, 
Amst.  1665.  Leydcn,  1675 ;  Pkytlea  vera,  1(598 ;  also,  Comnientur.ca  on  Descartes'  Principles  of  Philosophy, 
Dordrecht,  101K)  and  1691. — Nic  Maiebranche,  De  la  rtvktrvke  de  la  virtU  ou  Con  traite  de  la  nctfvre,* 
t  esprit  de  rhomme  el  de  tumge  quit  doit /aire  pour  eviter  Ferreur  dan*  le*  viencex.  Par.,  1675,  etc.,  complete* 
ed..  1712 ;  Ci>ncermtttou*  inxUtphyxlque*  et  chretiennes,  1677 ;  Traiti  de  la  nature  et  de  hi  fir/A*,  Amst..  1(580; 
Traite  de  morale^  Rotterd.,  1684 ;  Meditation*  mdtapk.  et  chritiennes,  ltt»4 :  Entretiens  sur  la  meUtphntq* 
et  *ur  la  religion  (a  compendious  exposition  of  his  doctrinc\  1688 ;  Traiti  de  ramour  de  Dieu,  1697;  E*tr+ 
tieus  dun  phllonophe  rJireUen  et  d~un  philo*ophe  chinois  *ur  la  nature  de  Dieu,  Par.,  1708:  (Eucre*.  Par, 
1712  [(Eut.m  Complete*,  Par.,  1837]  ;  cf.  tho  x-ctions  on  Maiebranche  In  BoutiUer,  Hint,  de  la  /%«** 
Cartexitwte,  and  in  other  historical  works :  further.  Biompignon.  Etude  xur  MaL  tfapre*  de*  doatmenU 
manwKTlt*.  mirte  <tnne  correepondance  inidite,  Paris,  1862;  Ch.  A  Thilo,  Ueber  M:*  retojion*-pkUae.  M- 
Kichten,  in  the  Zettechr.f.  ex.  Phllos..  IV.;  1863,  pp.  181-198  and  209-224;  Aug.  Damkm,  Etude  twr  • 
Bruutre  et  Maiebranche,  Paris,  1866 ;  B.  Bonicnx,  Erpendttur  MalebranchU  sentenlia  de  cau*U  oaov*** 
Hbu*  (Dita.  Lugdunenei  OU.  foe.  propo*.),  Clermont,  1866. 

Born  on  the  31st  of  March,  1596,  at  Lahaye  in  Touraine,  Rene*  Descartes  (changed 
from  the  earlier  form,  de  Quartis ;  Lat.  lienatus  Cartesim)  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  the  Jesuits'  School  at  La  Fleche  in  Anjou  (1604-12),  upon  leaving  which  he  lived 
for  a  number  of  years  mostly  at  Paris,  engaged  chiefly  with  mathematical  studies.  H> 
served  (1017-21)  as  a  volunteer,  first  under  Maurice  of  Nassau,  the  son  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  and  then  (from  1G19  on)  under  Tilly  and  Boucquoi,  and  was  with  the 
army  which  won  the  battle  at  Prague  against  the  King  of  Bohemia,  Frederic  V.  of  the 
Palatinate,  whose  daughter  Elisabeth  subsequently  became  Descartes's  pupil.  The 
next  years  were  passed  by  Descartes  in  travelling.  In  1624  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Loretto,  in  execution  of  a  vow  which  he  had  made  four  years  before,  on  condition  that 
his  doubts  should  be  solved ;  he  also  took  part  in  the  siege  of  La  RochoUe  (1638)* 
Occupied  in  the  elaboration  of  his  system  and  the  composition  of  his  works,  Desoartea 
lived  from  1029  to  1G49  at  various  places  in  the  Netherlands,  until,  in  compliance  witk 
a  summons  from  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  ho  removed  to  Stockholm,  where  he  gave  in- 
struction to  the  Queen  and  was  to  found  an  Academy  of  Sciences.  But  the  climate 
was  too  severe  for  him,  and  his  death  followed,  February  11,  1650. 

Descartes  was  the  child  of  an  epoch,  when  the  interests  of  religions  oonfuail8flBi| 
though  still  asserting  their  power  over  the  popular  masses  and  over  a  portion  of  lb* 
educated  classes,  were  yet  rot  <  nly  treated  almost  without  exception  by  prineea  and 
statesmen  as  of  decidedly  secondary  importance  in  comparison  with  political  enda,  fca* 
were  also  in  the  regards  of  many  giving  way  before  the  influence  of  : 
scientific  knowlegc.  The  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  different  parties  i 
product  of  the  preceding  generations,  which  in  developing  them  had  rejoiced  in  a  at 
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spiritual  freedom.  Bat  in  the  time  of  Descartes  the  transmitted  results  had  already 
become  scholastioally  fixed ;  the  contest  of  religious  parties  had  long  since  ceased  to 
be  conducted  with  the  original  vigor,  and  yet  was  continued  with  all  the  more  bitter- 
ness, and  turned  more  and  more  on  mere  subtleties ;  the  cleft  had  become  an  abyss 
and  was  beyond  remedy.  At  the  same  time  it  was  of  necessity  that  the  evil  of  the 
rupture  should  be  felt  more  than  in  the  preceding  period  in  incessant  wars,  destructive 
of  the  welfare  and  freedom  of  the  lands  over  which  they  raged,  and  favorable  to  bar- 
barity and  crimes  of  every  sort.  In  the  midst  of  this  state  of  affairs  there  arose  a 
class  of  men  who  indeed  looked  up  with  timid  reverence  to  the  Church,  fearing  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  avoiding  collisions  with  its  representatives,  but  who  had  no  positive 
interest  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  and  who  found  satisfaction  for  mind  and  heart 
not  in  them,  but  partly  in  general  theorems  of  rational  theology  and  partly  in  mathe- 
matics, in  the  investigation  of  nature,  and  in  the  psychological  and  ethical  study  of 
human  life.  To  those  occupying  this  stand-point,  differences  of  religious  confessions, 
occasioned  by  birth  and  outward  circumstances,  offered  no  obstacle  to  intimate  personal 
friendships,  founded  on  community  in  essential  living  interests,  in  studies,  and  in  ef- 
forts for  the  extension  of  the  sciences.  Whether  military  service  was  accepted  under 
Catholics  or  Protestants  depended  less  on  the  confession  of  the  individual  than  on  exter- 
nal, political,  and  exclusively  military  considerations.  Their  accustomed  religious  usages 
adhered  more  closely  to  men  than  did  their  religious  dogmas ;  but  they  determined 
only  the  exterior  aspect  of  life,  whose  spiritual  content  was  essentially  a  new  one. 
The  philosophy  of  Descartes  is  neither  a  Catholic  nor  a  Protestant  philosophy ;  it  is  the 
expression  of  an  independent  effort  to  attain  to  truth  on  the  ground  and  under  the  in- 
spiration of  that  apodictical  certainty  which  is  illustrated  in  mathematics  and  in  ma- 
thematical physics.  To  the  "vSrites  rev>'lee8"  he  makes  his  bow,  but  guards  himself 
carefully  from  any  nearer  contact  with  them.  Bossuet  says :  "  Descartes  was  always 
afraid  of  being  branded  by  the  church,  and  accordingly  we  see  him  taking  precautions 
which  reached  even  to  excess."  The  conversion  of  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphua 
to  Catholicism  is  said  to  have  had  for  its  first  occasioning  cause  the  intercourse  of 
this  princess  with  Descartes.  That  no  direct  influence,  in  the  sense  of  "  proselyting, " 
was  exercised,  should  need  no  mention.  But  the  inference  which  followed  directly 
from  Descartes's  new  philosophy,  that  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  different  con- 
fessions were  indifferent  in  themselves,  and  perhaps,  positively,  the  emphasis  laid  by 
Descartes  on  human  freedom — a  doctrine  harmonizing  better  with  Catholic  than  with 
Protestant  dogmas — may  indeed  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  exerted  an  essential 
influence  on  the  mind  of  the  princess  in  favor  of  the  step  taken  by  her. 

Descartes  occupies,  not  only  as  a  philosopher,  but  also  as  a  mathematician  and  phy- 
sicist, a  place  of  conspicuous  importance.  His  principal  merit  in  mathematics  is  that 
he  founded  analytical  geometry,  which,  by  determining  the  distances  of  all  points 
from  fixed  lines  (coordinates),  reduces  spatial  relations,  to  their  arithmetical  expres- 
,  and  by  the  use  of  (algebraic)  equations  solves  geometrical  problems  and  deraon- 
i  geometrical  propositions.  The  practice  of  representing  powers  by  exponents 
is  also  due  to  him.  As  a  physicist  his  merits  are  founded  on  contributions  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  refraction  of  light,  the  explanation  of  the  rainbow,  and  the  determination 
of  the  weight  of  the  air.  The  fundamental  error  of  Descartes,  in  conceiving  matter 
tsmored  only  by  pressure  and  impulsion,  and  not  by  internal  forces,  was  corrected  by 
Hewton's  theory  of  gravitation ;  on  the  other  hand,  Descartes1  s  doctrine  of  light  and  of 
fa*  origin,  of  the  coemical  bodies  contained  many  foreshadowings  of  the  truth,  which 
i  ignored  by  the  Newtonians,  but  which,  through  the  undulatory  theory  of  Huy- 
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gens  and  Euler,  and  the  theory  proposed  by  Kant  and  Laplace  of  the  origin  of  tin 
present  state  of  the  world,  have  again  come  into  repute.  Descartes  also  worked  wift 
success  in  the  department  of  anatomy. 

The  Dixcours  tie  la  M  thode  is  divided  into  six  parts :  1.  Considerations  relating  to 
the  sciences ;  2.  Principal  rules  of  method ;  3.  Some  rules  of  ethics,  drawn  from  thi 
method ;  4.  Reasons  which  prove  the  existence  of  God  and  the  human  soul,  or  foun- 
dation of  metaphysics ;  5.  Order  of  questions  in  physics ;  6.  What  things  are  neces- 
sary in  order  that  man  may  advance  further  in  the  study  of  nature.  In  the  fin* 
section  Descartes  relates  how  in  his  youth  all  sciences  except  mathematics  left  him 
dissatisfied.  Of  the  philosophy  which  he  learned  in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  he  cm 
only  say  in  its  praise,  that  it  "  gives  one  the  means  of  talking  plausibly  of  all  things, 
and  of  extorting  the  admiration  of  those  less  learned  than  one's  self ; "  he  holds  ill 
that  it  contained  to  be  doubtful.  He  is  astonished  that  on  so  firm  a  basis  as  that  of 
mathematics  no  more  elevated  structure  had  been  raised  than  the  mechanic  arts.  The 
sciences  handed  down  from  the  past,  says  Descartes  in  the  second  Bection,  are  for  ft* 
most  part  only  conglomerates  of  opinions,  as  ill -shaped  as  cities  not  built  according  to 
any  one  plan.  That  which  one  person  does,  following  a  regular  plan,  is,  as  a  rale, 
far  better  than  that  which  without  plan  or  order  has  taken  historic  shape.  It  wen 
indeed  not  well  done  to  reform  the  state  from  the  bottom,  "overthrowing  it  in  order 
to  build  it  up  again."  Habit  enables  us  to  bear  with  imperfections  more  easily  this 
we  otherwise  could,  while  the  work  of  subversion  demands  violence,  and  rebuilding* 
difficult.  To  reject  all  his  own  opinions,  in  order  afterwards  to  rise  methodically  to 
well-grounded  knowledge,  this  is  what  Descartes  sets  before  himself  for  his  life's  wort 
The  method  which  Descartes  here  proposes  to  follow  is  formed  upon  the  model  furnished 
by  the  mathematics.  Ho  lays  down  four  principles  of  method,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
are  superior  both  to  the  Aristotelian  logic — and  especially  to  that  part  which  treats  of 
the  syllogism,  and  which  (says  Descartes)  in  of  more  use  for  purposes  of  instruction 
than  for  investigation — and,  much  more,  to  the  Lullian  art  of  prating.  These  foflX 
methodical  principles  are  :  1.  To  receive  nothing  as  true  which  is  not  evidently  know* 
to  be  such,  by  its  presenting  itself  to  the  mind  with  a  clearness  and  distinctness  which 
exclude  all  doubt  (*i rburtincitt  et  si  dwtinctcmrnt*  que  je  iCeuste  aucune  oeeauon  dill 
mtttr*  en  dvttte) ;  2.  To  divide,  as  far  as  possible,  every  difficult  problem  into  its  nat* 
ral  parts ;  .'}.  To  conduct  one's  thoughts  in  due  order,  advancing  gradually  from  Iftw 
more  simple  and  easy  to  the  more  complex  and  difficult,  and  to  suppose  a 
order,  for  the  sake  of  the  orderly  progress  of  the  investigation,  even  where 
is  supplied  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  investigated ;  4.  By  completeness  in 
ations  and  completeness  in  reviews  to  make  it  sure  that  nothing  has  been  «#■ 
looked.  *     In  the  third  section  of  the  Ditftmn  <k  hi  Method*  Descartes  enumerates flft* 

tain  ethical  rules  adopted  by  him  provisionally  (so  long  as  a  satisfactory  metal  fM* 

.*■ 

*  Those  rules  relate  to  the  subjective  conduct  of  the  rcasoner  or  investigator  M  mob,  sad  BOt  ti  ^01 
forms  and  law*  of  thought  which  depend  on  the  relation  of  thought  to  the  objective  \ 
Aristotelian  logic  attempts  to  arrive  at  by  an  analysis  of  thought.    They  are,  therefore,  ho*ra*sr-J 
they  may  be  in  their  kind,  not  in  the  leapt  adapted  to  take  the  place  of  tho  Aristotelian  logic; 
work  which  originated  in  DcncartcflT  school,  La  Logique  mi  TArt  de  Penner  (Paris,  1601,  etc.),  I 
Cartesian  rules  with  a  modified  Arlstotclisu  logic.    The  distinction,  borrowed  by  DeaoartM  t 
lian  school,  between  the  analytical  method,  which  proceeds  from  the  conditioned  to  the  i 
synthetic  method,  proceeding,  inversely,  from  the  conditioning  to  the  conditioned,  relates  to  fthft  * 
thought  considered  in  relation  to  the  objects  of  thought ;  yet  Descartes  also  gives  to  this  4 
■abjective  turn,  by  regarding  the  analytical  method  as  that  of  invention,  and  the  iiutlielio  asUl 
oal  exposition— a  view  which  is,  at  the  most,  only  apotiori,  bat  by  no  means  abaolatelj  aamtlk 
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otophy  should  remain  unfounded).  The  first  of  these  is,  to  follow  the  laws  and  cus- 
0m*  of  hi*  country,  to  hold  fast  to  the  religion  in  which  he  huH  been  educated,  and 
klw.iys  in  practical  life  to  follow  the  most  moderate  and  most  generally  received  max- 
luih.  The  M'cimd  requires  consistency  in  action,  and  the  third  moderateness  in  his 
demands,  in  respect  of  external  goods.  By  the  fourth  he  resolves  to  dedicate  his  life 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  reason,  and  to  the  discovery  of  scientific  truths.  In  the 
fourth  and  fifth  sections  of  his  DUt&tur*  Descartes  presents  the  outlines  of  the  doctrine 
which  he  subsequently  developed  in  the  Mutilation**  and  J'rinc.  Plulot.,  while  in  the 
Riih  he  eulargvs  on  the  line  of  procedure  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  physics 
ud  for  it*  further  application  to  the  healing  art. 

In  the  Mflittiti»m*  de  Prima  Philimqrftia  Descartes  seeks  to  demonstrate  the  exis- 
tence of  Hod,  and  the  existence  of  the  soul  as  an  independent  entity,  separable  from 
the  buly.  In  the  first  meditation  Descartes  shows  that  all  things  may  be  doubted 
exe'p:  the  fact  that  we  doubt,  or.  since  doubting  is  a  species  of  thinking,  except  the 
Ckt  that  we  think.  From  my  youth  up.  says  the  author  (following,  in  part,  Charron 
md  other  skeptics),  I  have  accepted  as  true  a  multitude  of  received  opinions  and  have 
made  them  the  basis  of  further  beliefs  and  opinions.  But  that  which  rests  on  so 
B*!euxe  a  basis  can  only  be  very  uncertain ;  it  is  therefore  necessary,  at  somo  time  in 
my  life,  to  rid  inyself  of  all  traditional  opinions  and  to  rebuild  from  the  foundation. 
Thv  *:ii.«vd  often  deceive.  I  can  therefore  in  no  case  trust  them  implicitly.  Dreams 
tabu-  me  by  false  images;  but  I  find  no  sure  criterion  by  which  to  determine 
whethtr  at  this  instant  I  am  asleep  or  awake.  Perhaps  our  bodies  are  not  such  as 
th*v  a^nar  to  our  senses.  That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  extension,  seems  indeed  to 
**  Wyond  doubt ;  yet  I  know  not  whether  some  all-powerful  being  has  not  caused 
thai  there  should  exist  in  reality  neither  earth  nor  heavens,  nor  any  extended  object, 
Bur  Jyure,  nor  magnitude,  nor  place,  and  that  nevertheless  I  should  possess  notions 
■luch  represent  to  me  as  in  a  mirror  all  these  objects  as  existing;  or  that  in  the  addi- 
timof  two  and  three,  in  the  counting  of  the  sides  of  a  square,  in  the  easiest  reason- 
up*.  I  fth'iuld  lie  deceived.  •  My  imi>erfeotion  may  be  so  ^reat  that  I  am  always 
<lco:iT.fi.  A.-  Archimedes,  says  Descartes  in  the  second  Meditation,  demanded  only 
«-  fiiwl  point  in  order  to  move  the  world,  so  I  may  justly  indulge  in  great  hoj>es.  if 
I  *m  fun  una  w  enough  to  find  hut  one  proposition  which  is  fully  certain  and  bey  or  d 
^*U.  In  fact  one  thing  in  the  midst  of  my  universal  doubt  is  certain,  namely,  that 
I  do  really  doubt  and  think,  and  therefore  that  I  do  exist.  Admitting  the  exist- 
«*of  a  )uiwerful  Iwing  bent  on  deceiving  me.  yet  I  mu«t  exist  in  order  to  be  able 
*<> be dWeived.  When  1  think  that  I  exist,  this  very  net  of  thinking1  proves  that  I 
wafiy  txi*t.  The  proposition,  '•  I  am,"  *•  I  exist."  is  always  and  necessarily  true. 
*^eneTcr  I  express  or  think  it  Cogtto,  <  ryo  num.  I  am  certain  only  that  I  think ;  I  am 
•  "thinking  thing"  \  r*<  r»*jH<in*%  id  t*t  nun*  *ic<'  animus  *icc  inttlUrtim  *ive  rut  in).  The 
"•^rwUii  nn  rfi»V/«rrf,  ihttUiytn*,  iijRriUiiH*.  ntyn/t*.  r<A  n*,  it<4<,<x.  itmii/ihans 
V**l'»  *t  *rnti*n*.  i Namely,  as  %%c<MjitantU  m^tt*"  I  have  certainly  also  sensations, 
ilthoo/h  their  relation  to  external  objects  and  to  the  affection  of  the  senses  may  be 
fabtfoLi  Xonuf  *gi>  ip*e  turn  qui  jam  ditbito  fere  de  omnibus,  qui  nonnihil  tamai 
ufefy*.  qui  hfit  utanii  re  rum  ewe  nffirmo^  neffo  catena,  cupio  plura  hcmm,  nvio 
ttipi.  m'dta  rd  inrttu*  imaginor,  muUa  etiam  fumgiftiw  a  ajnrflm  mmitntiti  iiJiMJiinf 
**Ut    I  know  myself  as  a  thinking  being  better  than  X  1  ■*.*    In 

•  TV  «miloritT  of  I)e«curTaf  point  of  departure  with  that  of  * 
^<tfta«th"«*i«f  Occam  (Krabore,  Vol  L  f  f  86  and  MS)  a»" 

kOf  I 
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the  third  Meditation  Descartes  advances  to  the  subject  of  our  knowledge  of  God.  I 
am  sure,  he  says,  of  this :  that  I  am  a  thinking  being;  but  do  I  not  also  know  what 
ii  requisite  to  make  me  certain  of  anything?  In  the  case  of  .the  first  knowledge 
which  I  have  acquired,  nothing  but  the  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  that  which  I 
assert  assured  me  of  its  truth,  and  this  could  not  so  have  assured  me  if  it  were  pos- 
sible that  anything,  which  I  should  conceive  with  the  same  clearness  and  distinctassa; 
should  be  false ;  hence  it  seems  to  me  that  I  may  adopt  it  as  a  general  rule,  that  all 
things  which  I  conceive  very  clearly  and  distinctly  are  true  (jam  videor  pro  regitim 
generaU  posse  statuere,  iUud  omne  esse  rervm,  quod  talde  dare  et  distincte  percipio).  OaUp 
the  possibility  that  a  being,  with  power  superior  to  my  own,  deceives  me  in  all  things, 
could  limit  the  application  of  this  rule.  I  have,  therefore,  first  of  ail,  occasion  tot 
tigate  the  question  of  God's  existence.  *  Of  my  thoughts — says  Descartes  in  c 
ing  this  investigation— some  are  representations  (ideas,  i.  e.  forms  of  thingB  received 
into  my  soul,  dftoj),  some  are  acts  of  will  and  feelings,  and  some  are  judgments.  Train 
and  error  are  only  in  the  judgments.  The  judgment  that  a  representation  is  in  con- 
formity with  an  object  external  to  me  may  be  erroneous,  but  the  representation  1 
alone  is  not.  Among  my  ideas,  some  appear  to  me  to  be  innate,  others  to  have  < 
from  without,  and  still  others  to  have  been  formed  by  myself  (idea  alia  innate^ 
alia  stdtentitia,  alia  a  me  ipso  facta  mild  tndentur).  Among  those  of  the  first 
class  I  am  inclined  to  reckon  the  ideas  of  thing,  truth,  thought,  which  I  derive 
from  my  own  nature  (ab  ipsamet  mea  natura ;  here  Descartes  does  not  distin- 
guish between  the  innateness  of  an  idea  as  such,  and  the  origin  of  an  idea, 
through  abstraction,  in  the  act  of  internal  perception,  the  result  of  psychical  func- 
tions, the  capacity  for  which  is  innate).  To  the  second  class  seem  to  belong  all  sensu- 
ous perceptions,  and  to  the  third,  such  fictitious  ideas  as  that  of  a  siren,  a  winged  horse, 
eta     There  exists  a  way  by  which  to  conclude  from  the  psychical  character  of  an  idea, 


individuality,  the  nnity  of  consciousness  in  itself  and  its  distinction  from  other  things— without  previous  de- 
duction into  his  fundamental  proposition.  Lichtenbcrg  judged  that  Descartes  should  only  have  concluded: 
ct>gitaf,  ergo  e*t.  Further,  it  can  be  questioned  (with  Kant)  whether  in  the  consciousness  which  we  haveai 
our  thinking,  our  willing,  our  sensations,  and,  in  general,  of  all  our  psychical  functions,  we  apprehend  that 
functions  just  a*  they  are  in  themselves,  and  whether  our  apprehension  of  them  is  not  subjected  to  i 
which  belong  only  to  the  act  of  self -apprehension  and  not  to  that  which  1a  to  be  apprehended  itself;  in  1 
caw  the  phenomena  of  self-consciousness,  as  known  through  the  "  internal  sense."  would,  like  these  of  i 
nal  objects  known  through  the  external  senses,  be  different  in  form  and  nature  from  their  real  < 
cau«*cri — e.  g.,  the  reports  of  our  consciousness  respecting  our  doubting,  thinking,  or  willing,  wonkl  not  «■* 
redly  represent  the  real  internal  processes  designated  by  those  names.  (This  latter  question,  however,  wmM 
indeed  have  to  bo  decided  in  Descartes's  favor.     Sec  my  System  tier  Logik,  3d  od.,  Bonn,  1868,  pp.  71-7S.) 

*  In  making  the  clearness  of  knowledge  the  criterion  of  its  truth.  Descartes  overlooks  the  relativity  of 
these  conceptions.  I  mnit,  indeed,  in  all  cases  accept  as  true  that  of  which  I  am  convinced  that  I  have 
dear  and  distinct  knowledge,  but  I  should  also  be  mindful  that  an  apparently  clear  knowledge  may,  vpoa 
more  profound  consideration,  evince  itself  as  inefficient  and  erroneous ;  just  as  the  truth  of  a  dear,  fcniooBf 
perception,  e.  g.  of  the  *ky.  may  be  limited  or  disproved  by  clear  scientific  insight,  to  the  validity  of  ny 
stadium  of  thought  may  be  limited  and  disproved  by  a  higher  one— in  particular,  the  validity  of  1 
immediately  and  nnquestioningly  directed  to  its  objects,  by  thought  regulated  by  a  correct  theory  of  c 
It  iH  wrong  to  claim  for  a  lower  stadium  which,  so  long  as  no  higher  one  has  been  reached,  by  a  i 
deception  is  regarded  as  the  highest,  that  fuller  verity  which  belongs  to  a  higher  one,  and.  in  c 
verity  proves  in  the  end  really  wanting,  to  talk  of  malicious  deception,  of  base  imposture.  The  Csrtrdii 
criterion,  formally  considered,  is  ambiguous,  since  it  may  be  interpreted  ab  referring  to  the  dlstinctaeesof  tbt 
idea  as  sneh.  or  to  the  distinctness  of  the  judgment  by  which  it  is  affirmed  that  certain  ideas,  either  In  \ 
salves  or  in  their  mutual  relations,  arc  objectively  true.  Understood  in  the  former  sense,  the  < 
be  false:  understood  in  the  latter  sense,  it  only  throws  the  question  farther  back,  since  it  i*  kft  nndcofci. 
whence  the  distinctness  of  our  conviction  of  the  objective  reality  of  the  object  of  the  idem  I 
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whether  it  comes  from  a  real  object  external  to  me.     Different  ideas  have,  namely, 
a  different  measure  of  realitas  objectiia,  i.  e.,  they  participate  as  representative  images 
in  higher  or  inferior  degrees  of  being  or  perfection.     (By  the  objective  Descartes,  pre- 
cisely like  the  Scholastics,  understands  that  which  is  ideally  in  the  mind,  not  the  exter- 
nal object,  the  res  externa;  by  the  subject  he  understands  any  substratum,  di-offci/iem. ) 
Ideas  through  which  I  think  of  substances  are  more  perfect  than  those  which  represent 
only  modes  or  accidents ;  the  idea  of  an  infinite,  eternal,  unchangeable,  omniscient, 
omnipotent  being,  the  creator  of  all  finite  things,  has  more  ideal  reality  than  the  ideas 
which  represent  finite  substances.     But  there  can  be  no  more  reality  in  an  effect  than 
in  the  complete  cause ;  the  cause  must  contain  either  funmtiter  or  eminenter  all  that 
is  real  in  the  effect  (i.  e.,  either  the  same  realities,  or  others  that  are  superior  to  them). 
Therefore,  if  the  representative  reality  of  any  one  of  my  ideas  is  so  great  that  it  exceeds 
the  measure  of  my  own  reality,  I  can  conclude  that  I  uin  not  the  only  being  existing, 
but  that  there  must  exist  something  else  which  is  the  cause  of  that  idea.     Since  I  am 
finite,  the  idea  of  an  infinite  substance  could  not  be  in  me.  if  this  idea  did  not  come 
from  a  really  existing  infinite  substance.     I  may  not  regard  the  idea  of  the  infinite  as 
a  mere  negation  of  finiteness,  like  rest  and  darkness,  the  perception  of  which  is  only 
possible  through  the  negation  of  motion  and  light;  for  the  infinite  includes  more 
t    reality  than  the  finite.*     To  this  argument  for  the  existence  of  God  Descartes  adds 
the  following  :  I  myself,  who  have  the  idea  of  God,  could  not  exist  without  God.     If. 
I  had  been  the  author  of  my  own  being,  I  should  have  given  myself  all  possible  perfec- 
tions—which yet,  as  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  possess.    If  I  owe  my  existence  to  others, 
to  parents,  ancestois,  etc.,  yet  there  must  be  a  first  cause,  which  is  God ;  a  regressu* 
m  infinitum  is  all  the  less  to  be  assumed,  since  even  my  continued  existence  from  one 
instant  to  another  cannot  depend  on  myself,  nor  on  finite  causes  of  my  existence,  but 
only  on  the  first  cause.     The  idea  of  God- is  in  the  same  way  innate  in  me,  as  is  the 
idea  which  I  have  of  myself.     (The  kind  of  innateness  Descartes  leaves  rather  indefi- 
nite ;  he  says :  Et  sane  non  mirum  est,  Deum  me  creando  ideam  ilium  mUii  indidisse,  ut 
(met  tamquam  nota  artificu  operi  suo  impressa,  nee  etiam  opus  eat,  ut  nota  ilia  sit  aiiqva 
rm  ab  open  ipso  d* versa,  sed  ex  hoe  uno  quod  Dens  me  ereavit,  valde  credit/He  est  me 
quodammodo.adimaginem  et  simiUtttdinem  ejus  factum  esse,  iliamque  simUitudinem,  in 
;       omi  Dei  idea  oontinetur,  a  me  percipi  per  eandem  facidtatnn,  per  quam  ego  ipse  a  me 
percipioTy  hoc  est,  drnn  in  me  ipsum  mentis  aciem  converto*  nrm  modo  iuteUigo  me  esse  rem 
J      beomptetam  et  ab  alio  dependentem  rernque  ad  majora  et  majora  sire  mcliora  indefinite 
f      upirantem,  sed  shmU  etiam  intettigo  iUum  a  quo  pendeo,  majora  ista  omnia  non  indefinite 
dpoUntia  tantum,  sed  reipsa  infinite  in  se  habere,  atque  ita  Deum  esse%  totaque  vis  argu- 
\       nenti  in  to  est,  quod  agnoaon  fieri  non  posse  ut  existam  talis  natura?*  qwtlis  sum,  nemps 
I       idrnm  Dei  in  me  habens  nisi  re  vera  Deits  etiam  existent. )  Among  the  necessary  attri- 
\-      botes  of  God  belongs  the  love  of  truth.    God  cannot  wish  to  deceive.     (  VdUifaUere  vei 
jr      maUtiam  vet  imbeeiUitatcm  testatur  necproinde  in  Drum  cadit.)    From  this  attribute  of 
f      voracity,  Descartes  draws  conclusions  in  the  subsequent  Meditations.    The  cause  of  all 
my  errors,  says  D.,  in  the  fourth  Meditation,  arises  from  the  fact  that  my  power  of 
wffling  reaches  farther  than  my  understanding,  and  that  I  do  not  confine  the  exertion 
of  the  former  within  the  limits  demanded  by  the  latter,  but  that,  instead  of  withhold  - 


while  justly  denying  that  the  idea  of  the  infinite  is  a  mere  negation,  does  not  attend  miffl- 
to  the  gradual  process  of  idealization  by  which  the  positive-  content  of  thin  idea  in  acquired,  nor  consider 
r,  when  the  measure  of  representative  i>erfection  thus  attainable  is  transcended,  a  positive  addition  in 
Bade  to  the  content  of  the  idea,  or  the  mind  merely  tenda  towards  a  negation  of  all  limit*  through 
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ing  my  judgment,  I  presume  to  judge  also  of  that  which  I  do  not  understand.  To 
that  which  I  know  clearly  and  distinctly  I  may  assent,  for  that  clear  and  distinct 
knowledge  must  be  true,  follows  from  God's  veracity.*  Among  things  distinctly 
known  Descartes  reckons,  in  the  fifth  Meditation,  the  facts  of  extension  in  space, 
together  with  all  mathematical  propositions.  But  just  as  it  follows  from  the  essence 
of  a  triangle,  that  the  sum  of  its  angles  is  equal  to  two  right  angles,  so  it  follows  from 
the  nature  of  God,  that  he  exists ;  for  by  God  we  are  to  understand  the  absolutely 
perfect  being ;  but  existence  is  a  perfection ;  hence  existence  is  inseparable  from  God's 
essence,  and  hence  God  exists,  f  In  the  sixth  Meditation  Descartes  concludes  from  the 
clear  and  distinct  knowledge  which  we  have  of  extension  and  of  bodies,  and  from  our 
distinct  consciousness  of  ideas  determined  by  an  external  and  material  cause,  that 
bodies  (i.  e.,  extended  substances)  really  exist,  and  that  we  are  not  deceived  in  our 
idea  of  a  material  world,  since,  were  it  otherwise,  the  ground  of  our  deception  must 
lie  in  God ;  but  the  sensations  of  color,  sound,  taste,  etc.,  as  well  as  pain  and  pleasure, 
are  viewed  by  him  as  merely  subjective.  But  from  the  fact  that  we  have  a  clear  and 
distinct  idea  of  thought  in  the  widest  sense  (including  sensation  and  willing),  and  that 
in  this  idea  no  representation  of  anything  material  is  contained,  Descartes  infers  the 
independent  existence  of  our  souls  apart  from  the  body 4 

The  development  of  ideas  in  the  Meditations  is  designated  by  Descartes  himself  at 
analytical  (that  which  is  given  as  fact  being  analyzed  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of 
principles),  conformably  to  the  method  of  invention ;  a  synthetic  order  of  presentation 
(setting  out  from  the  most  general  or  fundamental  concepts  and  principles)  is,  he  says, 
less  adapted  for  metaphysical  than  for  mathematical  speculations.  Descartes  makes 
an  attempt  at  synthetic  exposition  in  an  addendum  to  his  reply  to  the  second  series  of 
objections,  but  lays  no  great  weight  upon  it. 

The  systematic  and  important  work,  Principia  PhUosophur,  treats  in  successive 
sections  of  the  principles  of  human  knowledge,  of  the  principles  of  material  things,  of 
the  visible  world,  and  of  the  earth.  After  a  recapitulation  of  the  principles  laid  dowa 
in  the  Meditations,  follows  the  philosophical  system,  and  especially  the  natural  philos- 
ophy of  Descartes,  synthetically  developed.  In  the  preliminary  considerations  it  h 
to  be  observed  that  the  order  of  the  proofs  of  God's  existence  is  changed,  the  ontok^ 

*  By  the  aid  of  this  same  criterion,  founded  on  the  veracity  of  God,  we  hare  seen  Descartes  obliged  t» 
help  oat  his  proof  of  God's  existence :  if  the  certainty  of  God's  existence  depends  on  •  knowledge  whose  cer- 
tainty, in  turn,  depends  on  the  existence  of  God,  the  argument  moves  undeniably  in  a  circle.  This  was  cor- 
rectly pointed  out  and  censured  by  Hobbes. 

t  Descartes  here  commit*  the  same  fault  which  Anselm  committed— he  forgets  that  It  is  a  canttttkm  of 
every  categorical  inference  from  definitions,  that  the  reality  of  the  subject  of  definition  be 
taineil :  this  objection  is  rightly  urged  against  him  in  the  ObttctUnu*  Prima  by  Caterna,  who  1 
him  the  Thomistic  refutation  of  the  Ansclmic  argument ;  and  Descartes's  defence  does  not  meet  the  point  at 
issue.  Descartes's  premises  conduct  logically  only  to  the  insignificant  conclusion,  that  if  God  is,  eristrnrs 
belongs  to  him,  and  if  God  h*  imagined,  he  must  be  imagined  as  existing.  Besides,  the  Cartesian  form  of  the 
ontological  proof  has  a  defect  from  which  the  An*elmic  is  free,  namely,  that  the  premise,  •*  being  is  a  perfec- 
tion,*' involves  a  very  questionable  conceirtion  of  being  a.*  a  predicate  among  other  predicates,  while  Anselm 
had  indicated  a  definite  kind  of  being,  viz. :  being,  not  merely  in  our  minds,  but  also  outside  of  them,  as  that 
in  which  suiwrior  perfection  was  involved. 

X  Here,  however,  it  remains  quite  questionable,  whether  a^atpco-t?  and  xi«purfAe>.  oos&wtfo  and  rvcfcTi 
disUrictio,  have  not  been  confounded  :  Ga<«endi  and  others  have  justly  censured,  in  their  Oo/ecfcOM*,  Duns* 
tes's  confusion  of  two  projjositions :  a)  I  can  think  of  thought  without  thinking  of  extension ;  b)  I  can  show 
that  thought  actually  continues  when  the  extended  substance  in  connection  with  which  it  is  manifested  eessM 
to  exist.  Gassendi  further  obji-ct*,  that  it  d«ics  not  appear  how  images  of  that  which  is  extended  can  exist  la 
an  unexpended  being ;  in  reply  t«  this  objection  Descartes  denies,  indeed,  the  corporeality  of  the  ; 
leaves  unnoticed  the  fact  of  their  being  extended  in  three  dimensions. 
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|fc*l  argument  (as  also  in  the  synthetic  exposition  in  the  answer  to  the  Obj.  secundm) 
Mng  placed  before  the  others ;  in  the  conception  of  God,  Descartes  here  says,  is  con- 
tained necessary,  eternal,  and  perfect  existence,  whereas  the  conception  of  finite  things 
iachides  only  accidental  existence.*  The  definitions,  which  appear  in  greater  number 
nd  precision  in  the  Prime.  Philos.  than  in  the  Meditation*,  are  worthy  of  notice.  The 
attritions  of  clearness  and  distinctness  and  substance,  are  of  fundamental  importance. 
Derates  says  {Prine.  PA.,  I.  45) :  "In  order  that  upon  a  perception  a  certain  and 
incontestable  judgment  may  be  founded,  it  is  necessary  that  the  former  be  not  only 
dav,  bot  also  distinct.  I  term  a  perception  clear  when  it  is  present  and  manifest  to 
the  attentive  mind,  just  as  we  say  that  we  see  a  thing  clearly  when,  being  presented 
to  the  gazing  eye,  it  affects  the  latter  with  sufficient  power  and  plainness  ;  and  I  term 
ft  distinct  when  it  is  not  only  clear,  but  is  so  separated  and  distinguished  from  all 
•ten  that  it  plainly  contains  nothing  but  what  is  clear."  (Claram  toco  i&im,  quae 
surf  eUendenti  pramens  et  aperta  e*U  eicuf  ea  dare  a  nobis  videri  dieimus%  quo2  oculo 
fcteftft'  prmtentia  satis  fortUer  et,  aperte  iUum  movent ;  disUnctam  autem  Ulam,  qua 
fnm  darn  sit,  ab  omnibus  aids  ita  sejuneta  est  et  prcecisa,  ut  nihil  plane  aliud,  quam 
fwidnrum  est,  in  seeonUneaL)  In  illustration  Descartes  cites  the  example  of  pain: 
"  Thus  when  one  feels  any  great  pain,  the  perception  of  pain  is  most  clear  to  him,  but 
it  is  not  always  distinct ;  for  commonly  men  confound  the  perception  with  an  obscure 
Mental  judgment  concerning  the  nature  of  something  in  the  part  affected,  which  they 
nmgine  to  resemble  the  sense  of  pain,  which  sense  alone  is  all  that  they  clearly  per- 
eare.**  The  things  which  we  perceive,  says  Descartes,  are  either  things  and  affections 
tfw  swtf)  of  things,  or  eternal  truths,  having  no  existence  external  to  our  thoughts. 

Among  the  eternal  truths  Descartes  reckons  such  principles  as  the  following :  Nothing 
on  originate  from  nothing  (t\z  niftifo  nihil  fit) ;  It  is  impossible  that  the  same  thing 
eVwH  at  the  same  time  exist  and  not  exist ;  Whatever  is  done  cannot  be  undone  ;  He 
wao  thinki  cannot  be  non-existent  so  long  as  he  thinks.  He  divides  "  things"  (res) 
*K>  two  highest  genera  :  "The  one  of  intellectual  or  thought- things,  i.  e.,  things  per- 
fcinriag  to  mind  or  thinking  substance,  and  the  other  of  material  things,  or  things  per- 
tshuag  to  PTtendtd  substance,  i.  c.  to  bodies."    (ITnum  est  rerum  inteUcctuaUitm  sice 

Arte  est  ad  mrntem  sir*  ad  sub*tantiam  cogitantem  pertinentimn ;  aliud 
materialism  site  qttat  pertinent  ad  substantiam  extensam%  hoe  est  ad  corpus.) 
To  thinking  substance  belong  perception,  volition,  and  all  the  modes  of  perception  and 
and  to  extended  substance,  magnitude  or  extension  itself  in  length,  breadth, 

figure,  motion,  position,  divisibility,  and  the  like.  From  the  union  of 
•*  Bind  with  the  body  arise  the  sensitive  desires,  emotions ,  and  sensations,  which 
fc^f  to  the  thinking  ntbetnnce  in  its  union  with  the  body.  After  this  classification 
^^^  W.t  L,  48-50)  Dewearbes  places  the  definition  of  substance  (ib.  51)  :  **  By  sub- 
^Mt va  qui  only  understand  that  which  so  exists  that  it  needs  nothing  else  in  order 
to  h  ttfltftnee  "  {per  sttfmtantiam  nihil  aliud  interior  re  possumns,  quam  rem  qua1  ita 
X  re  indigent  ad  tfistrndtnn). — He  adds  (ib.  51-r>2>.  that  indeed  only 
be  conceited  as  plainly  needing  nothing  else  in  order  to  its  existence, 
W  we  plainly  perceive  that  all  others  cannot  exist  without  (iod's  assist- 
tina**,  the  term  substance  cannot  be  applied  to  find  and  to  them 
if  the  schools  —  that  is.  no  meaning  of  the  term  substance 
^^^^^^™i     at  once  applicable  alike  to  God  and  to  created 

V  that  objective  ne«vsHty  bo  ►  trlrtly  tlistin--riii-ln*«l  from 
mr,  wo  can  only  conclude :  if  there  la  a  (Jol,  Lib  cxLft- 
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things ;  but  corporeal  substanc*  and  mind,  or  created  thinking  substance,  can  be  apnra 
hended  as  falling  under  this  common  definition,  that  they  are  things  needing  only  tht 
aid  of  God  for  their  existence.     From  the  existence  of  any  attribute  we  can  concludf 
to  an  existing  thing  or  sutmtance  to  which  it  belongs  ;  but  every  substance  has  a  **p» 
eminent  attribute,  which  constitutes  its  nature  and  essence,  and  to  which  all  otben 
relate ;  thus  extension  in  three  dimensions  constitutes  the  nature  of  corporeal  sob- 
stance,  and  thought  constitute!*  the  nature  of  thinking  substance  ;  for  everything  ebi 
which  can  be  ascribed  to  bodies  presupposes  extension,  and  is  only  some  mode  of  an 
extended  thing,  just  as  also  all  things  which  we  find  in  the  mind  are  simply  divenft 
modes  of  thought.'1    Figure  and  motion  are  modes  of  extension,  and  imagination,  sen- 
sation, and  will  are  modus  of  thought  (ib.  53).     The  modes  can  change  in  the  ssme 
substance ;  the  quality  of  a  substance  is  only  actual  or  present,  not  permanent ;  tint 
which  does  not  change  is  not  proi>crly  mode  or  quality,  but  is  to  be  designated  only  toy 
the  more  general  term  of  attribute  (ib.  56).     These  definitions  were  of  controlling 
influence,  es]>ecial1y  on  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza.    Most  of  the  details  of  the  doctrine 
exposed  in  the  Print.  Phibm.  are  rather  of  scientific  than  of  philosophical  inters*. 
Excluding  all  consideration  of  ends  (cauvr  ftimU*),  Descartes  seeks  only  to  discover 
working  causes  imumn  efficient**  <  Pr.  Ph.  I.  28).      He  attributes  to  matter  nothing 
but  extension  and  modes  of  extension,  no  internal  states,  no  forces ;  pressure  and  im- 
pulsion must  suffice  for  the  explanation  of  all  material  phenomena.     The  quantity  of 
matter  and  motion  in  the  universe  remains  unchanged  (Princ.  Philos.,  II.  §  36).     Dei- 
cartes  assumes  the  quantity  of  motion  as  equal  to  the  product  of  mass  and  velocity 
tint).     His  proof  of  the  constancy  of  this  product  in  the  universe  is  founded  on  the 
theological  inference,  that  from  God's  attribute  of  invariability  follows  the  invariability 
of  the  sum  of  hit  effects.*    The  soul  can  determino  only  the  direction  of  motions,  but 
can  noithcr  increase  nor  diminish  their  quantity.    The  cosmical  bodies  can  be  regarded 
as  having  first  arisen  from  vortical  motions  in  an  original  mass  of  chaotic  matter. 
When;  space  is,  there  is  also  matter ;  the  latter  is,  like  space,  infinitely  divisible,  and 
extends,  if  not  in  infinitum,  at  least  in  iutfofinitum.     That  with  the  overthrow  of  tht 
notion  of  a  spherically  limited  universe  the  theory  of  the  periodical  rotation  of  tho 
same  around  tho  earth  in  also  overthrown,  is  obvious  ;  still,  Descartes  hesitated  openly 
to  confess  his  adhesion  to  tho  Copernioun  doctrine  (cf.  above,  pp.  17  et  teg.)  for  which 
(inlilno  had  been  condemned  ;  he  avoid*  tho  difficulty  by  saying  that  the  earth,  like  all 
the  planet*,  rests  in  tho  moving  other,  as  a  sleeping  traveller  is  at  rest  in  a  moving  ship, 
or  a  Hliip  curried  along  by  the  current  is  at  rest  in  the  current.     Descartes  seeks,  by  Hh 
laws  of  prcMMiiro  and  impiilHion  alouc,  not  only  to  explain  all  physical  phenomena,  bat 
also  to  account  fur  plants  and  animals.    Ho  denies  to  plants  the  vital  principle  (ascribed 
to  them  by  the  Aristotelian*),  since,  ns  he  says,  tho  order  and  motion  of  tb*«r  ^m?*»  «■■ 
tho  solo  cause  nf  vegetation,  nnd  he  is  also  indisposed  to  allow  souls  to  auimala.    What- 
ever, in  the  life  of  the  human  soul,  concerns  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the 
world,  is  explained  by  Descartes  altogether  mechanically;  he  accounts,  for  e: 
for  the  association  of  ideas  by  the  theory  of  ]>ermaiicnt  material  changes  prodi 
tho  brain  when  the  senses  are  acted  upon,  and  that  these  changes  iitliueaco  the 
qiinut  development,  of  iileas.     As  an  unoxtendod  l>eing,  the  soul  can  be  in  a 
tho  body  only  at  one  point,  whifh  point  is  in  the  brain  (iVfoc^H 


*  II  In  lnw«  tlml  tlir  inmntllj  nf  timtlrr  In  tin*  unlvci 
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107 «.  nr.  more  precisely  (Dfoptr.,  IV.  1  eeq. ;  Paw.  Anim.,  I.  31  seq.),  in  the  pineal 
fSand  iyLr/t*  jtiftftH*)*  since  the  latter  is  that  organ  within  the  brain  which  is  simple, 
nrd  n-»t  like  most  of  the  parts,  double,  existing  on  the  right  Hide  and  on  the  left*  The 
action  of  the  soul  on  the  body  and  of  the  body  ou  the  soul  demands  the  concourse  of 
Goi  ****HC'trft*  or  a**irt*ntiii  Ihi).  (That  the  possibility  of  interaction  was  not  excluded 
by  the  complete  unlikeness  in  nature  of  the  body  and  the  soul,  h;id  already  been  asserted 
by  Do-oart«^rf  in  his  answers  to  the  objections  of  Ga*sendi  ag.iinst  his  Mulitatfons.) 

The  treatise  on  the  Passions  of  the  Soul  {Patmionai  Aiiinoi)  is  a  physiologico-psy etio- 
logical attempt  to  explain  the  passions,  taken  in  their  widest  sense,  according  to  the 
principle*  developed  in  the  Pri/ia'pia  Phib*.  From  six  primitive  passions  or  emotions : 
admiration,  love,  hate,  desire,  joy.  and  sadness.  Descartes  seeks  to  deduce  all  others. 
The  most  |>erfect  of  all  emotions  is  intellectual  love  to  God.  It  is  only  occasionally  that 
Itexcairte*  expresses  himself  on  ethical  subjects.  The  views  thus  expressed  agree  largely 
with  i he  ethical  doctrines  of  Aristotle.  Descartes  afiinns  that  all  pleasure  arises  from  the 
cuaj<-iousii«.*s«H  of  some  perfection;  virtue  depends  on  the  control  of  the  passions  by 
*w!om,  which  prefers  to  all  inferior  pleasure  the  pleasure  arising  from  rational  ac- 
tivity. 

Among  the  disciples  of  Descartes  were  Reneri  and  Regius,  at  Utrecht;  Raey,  Ileere- 
bord.  and  Heidanus,  at  Leyden.  and  other  Dutch  scholars ;  and  in  France,  many 
Oratorians  and  Jansenists.  whose  Augustinianism  rendered  them  susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  the  new  doctrine.  Among  the  Jansenists  of  the  Abl>ey  of  Port-Royal  (on 
whfin  cf.  Herm.  Reuchlin.  Otxrh.  nm  Port- Ifaynl ',  Hamb.  and  Gotha  1&UM4,  and  St- 
Ltnve.  P**rt  It»y*d%  3d  ed.,  Paris.  1807),  the  most  noteworthy  friend  of  the  Cartesian 
tendency  was  Anton  Arnauld  (HH2-94;  (Eurrm  CompKt™.  Lausanne,  177JV-83),  the 
author  of  the  OJjfrtiom*  Quart*.  Arnauld  raised  numerous  questions  in  reference  to 
the  detail*  of  Dcscartes's  doctrines,  and  confined  the  Cartesian  ride  of  certainty  to  the 
ol.jtxt«i  of  cognition.  Among  the  more  notable  CarterianH  Iwlong  also  Pierre  Sylvain 
Rtvi-  iir.:»2-1707  ;  Count  entur  de  In  ;>///£*.,  Paris,  1(>00,  Amst..  1091 >,  Pierre  Nicole 
t!iii"» -U?% ;  ISmiu'm  */<•  m* ■> rah.  Par.,  HJ71-74.  etc.  ;  (Jf-rrrc*  .1 for..  Par.,  1718),  and  others; 
among  the  German  CarU'sians  should  lie  named  R:dthasar  llekkcr  (KWl-lW  ;  Ik  p/tilos. 
i't-t*»iiini  adnvmiti'i  Candida  tt  vinam.  Wesel.  1M>.S>,  who  especially  distinguished 
hi'.^lf  by  his  opposition  to  the  absurdity  of  trials  for  witchcraft  (hi  his  work,  Pntorvrdt 
ii -.#-»&/ -The  World  Bewitched  Leuwardon,  UHM),  and  Amst.,  HW1 -!♦:*»;  also  Johann 
<  LmUnr  « l*fcN>-i>.H,  teacher  at  Duishurg  (  f.*>flir<t  otmttt  ru*va%  etc..  Duisb.,  liftd  ;  Ogtera 
j4f.'#«..  Amst..  1IV.ll).  Stunn.  of  Altdorf.  and  others. 

Among  the  opjioncntg  of  Descartes.  Holdies  and  Gastcndi  occupied  the  naturalistic 
R.ktid-i)oiiit.  (Among  the  numerous,  and  some  of  them  extremely  acute  a] id  pertinent 
objections  of  Gassendi.  that  jwirticular  one  is  not  found,  wlii'-h  alone  is  often  uicii- 
tkc*^l  as  his,  but  which  is  only  ascribed  by  Descartes  in  bin  answer  to  Gassoudi, 
Marly  :  that  existence  ennld  be  concluded  from  the;  going  to  walk;  Gasscndi  says 
only,  that  existence  can  Ik;  concluded  from  any  action,  and  he  disapproves  the 
identification  of  all  psyehical  actions  as  modes  <>f  tl>eu;_-'.t.  A\f  l<eeomc, 
■ooncr  conscious  of  our  existence  through  retleetion  <•  i  «>.r  .,.■:-  <>(  will,  than 
reflection  on  oar  acts  of  thought.)     From  the  stai.d  i^.m  of  theological 
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orthodoxy  and  Aristotelian  philosophy,  Cartesianism  was  combated  especially  by  tkt 
Protestant  Gisbertus  Voetios  and  the  Jesuits  Hourdin  (author  of  the  Objection**  StfU- 
wmr),  Daniel  ( Voyage  du  utondc  de  De*cartes,  Par.,  1091,  Lat.,  Amst.,  HJ94;  Nouidk* 
difficult  e*  proposes  par  uti  Peripatiticien,  Amst.,  1094,  Lat.,  ibid.,  1694),  and  othsn. 
The  Synod  of  Dortrecht,  in  the  year  1G56,  forbade  theologians  to  adopt  it.  At  Bout 
Descartes's  writings  were  in  1663  placed  in  the  Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum%  and  ii 
1671  the  exposition  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  at  the  University  of  Paris  was  by  royal 
order  prohibited. 

Partly  friendly,  partly  opposed  to  Cartesianism  were  such  myttical  ph&mophm  « 
Blaise  Pascal  (1623-62 ;  the  fundamental  thought  in  Pascal's  philosophy  is :  **  Natnn 
confounds  the  Pyrrhonists,  and  reason  the  dogmatists.  Our  inability  to  prove  any- 
thing is  such  as  no  dogmatism  can  overcome,  and  we  have  an  idea  of  the  truth  which 
no  Pyrrhonism  can  overcome,  Pens  a"  Art.  XXI.),  Pierre  Poiret  (1646-1719),  Ralph 
Cudworth  (see  above  at  the  end  of  §  7),  and  other  Platonists,  and  especially  Henry  Mow, 
the  Platonist  and  Cabalist,  who  in  the  year  1648  exchanged  correspondence  with  Descartes 
himself  (printed  in  vol.  xi.  of  Cousin's  edition  of  Descartes),  in  which,  among  other  things, 
he  affirmed,  in  opposition  to  Descartes,  the  conception  of  immaterial  extension  as  applyiaf 
to  God  and  souls,  and  combated  Descartes  8  purely  mechanical  doctrine  of  nature.  The 
theologically  orthodox,  but  philosophically  skeptical  bishop  Huet  (1630-1721)  wrote 
a  Centura  philosophies  CartesiatUB  (Paris,  1689,  etc.),  which  called  forth  several  repass 
from  Cartesians ;  also  (anonymously)  Nouveuux  Memoires  pourservir  a  Vhittoire  du  Car' 
tesianimne  (Paris,  1692,  etc.).  The  skeptic,  Pierre  Bayle  (1647-1706 ;  Dictum,  see  above, 
Vol.  I.  §  4,  p.  JB;  CEutrcs  Diverse*,  The  Hague,  1725-31),  also,  though  not  unfavora- 
ble to  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  yet  directed  against  it,  as  against  all  dogmatism,  his 
skeptical  arguments.  He  asserted  of  human  reason  in  general,  what  was  true  of  his 
own  in  particular,  that  it  was  powerful  in  the  discovery  of  errors,  but  weak  in  poazBTS 
knowledge.  He  made  use  of  the  early  Protestant  principle  of  the  contradiction  be- 
tween reason  and  faith,  to  show  up  various  absurdities  in  the  orthodox  system  of  faith. 

The  Cartesian  Dualism  co-ordinated  mind  and  body  as  two  wholly  heterogeneous 
substances.  It  denied  to  the  soul  the  vegetative  functions  ascribed  to  it  by  Aristotle, 
assigning  them  to  the  body,  and  especially  to  the  vital  spirits  (qriritus  vitaks)  supposed 
to  pervade  the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  it  denied  to  matter  all  internal  states.  In 
this  manner  the  active  relation  actually  subsisting  between  psychical  and  somatic 
processes  was  made  incomprehensible.  A  natural  influence  {influxtis  physicus)  of  the 
body  on  the  soul  and  of  the  soul  on  the  body  could  not  consistently  be  assumed  even 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  divine  assistance.  No  explanation  remained  possible,  except 
such  as  was  derivable  from  the  theory  of  divine  agency,  or  the  theory  that  on  the 
occasion  of  the  bodily  change,  God  calls  forth  the  corresponding  idea  in  the  soul,  and 
that  on  the  occasion  of  our  willing,  God  moves  the  body  in  accordance  with  our  wul 
(doctrine  of  Occasionalism).  This  consequence  of  Cartesianism,  which  was  partiauy 
perceived  by  Claubcrg,  Louis  de  la  Forge,  and  Cordemoy,  was  expressly  and  theo- 
retically enounced  by  Arn.  Geulinx  (1625-69)  and  Nic.  Malebranche  (1689*1715; 
Father  of  the  Oratory) ;  the  latter  teaches,  that  we  see  all  things  in  God,  who  Ii  lao  \ 
place  of  spirits,  through  participation  in  his  knowledge.  This  sort  of 
was,  indeed,  itself  absolutely  incomprehensible ;  but  this  incomprehi 
no  offence  to  these  philosophers.  Spinoza,  on  the  contrary,  being 
a  doctrine,  undertook  to  replace  the  dualism  of  soul  and  body,  r* 
and  the  world,  by  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  substance  (moni 
in  his  theory  of  monads,  sought  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  da 
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recognizing  the  harmonious  gradation  of  substances.  In  Leibnitz  culminates  the 
aeries  of  dogmatic  philosophers,  who  aimed  at  the  union  of  religious  convictions  with 
the  scientific  results  of  modern  investigation.  To  this  series  Spinoza,  in  view  of  the 
theological  character  of  his  monistic  doctrine,  derived  by  deduction  from  the  concep- 
tion of  substance,  undoubtedly  belongs. 

§  115.  Baruch  Despinoza  (Benedictns  de  Spinoza)  was  born  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1632,  and  died  at  the  Hague  in  1677.  Unsatisfied  by  his 
Talmudic  education,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  philosophy  of 
Descartes,  but  transformed  the  Cartesian  dualism  into  a  pantheism, 
whose  fundamental  conception  was  the  unity  of  substance.  By  sub- 
stance Spinoza  understands  that  which  is  in  itself  and  is  to  be  con- 
ceived by  itself.  There  is  only  one  substance,  and  that  is  God.  This 
substance  has  two  fundamental  qualities  or  attributes  cognizable  by  us, 
namely,  thought  and  extension ;  there  is  no  extended  substance  as  dis- 
tinct from  thinking  substance.  Among  the  unessential,  changing 
forms  or  modes  of  these  attributes  is  included  individual  existence. 
Such  existence  does  not  belong  to  God,  since,  were  it  otherwise,  he 
would  be  finite,  and  not  absolute ;  all  determination  is  negation.  God 
is  the  immanent  cause  (a  cause  not  passing  out  of  itself)  of  the  totality 
of  finite  things  or  the  world.  God  works  according  to  the  inner 
necessity  of  his  nature ;  in  this  consists  his  freedom.  God  produces 
all  finite  effects  only  indirectly,  through  finite  causes ;  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  direct  working  of  God  in  view  of  ends,  nor  as  human 
freedom  independent  of  causality.  It  can  only  be  said  that  one  mode 
of  extension  works  upon  another  mode  of  extension,  and  one  mode  of 
thought  on  another  mode  of  thought.  Between  thought  and  exten- 
sion, on  the  contrary,  there  exists,  not  a  causal  nexus,  but  a  perfect 
agreement.  The  order*  and  connection  of  thought  is  identical  with 
the  order  and  connection  of  tilings,  each  thought  being  in  all  cases 
only  the  idea  of  the  corresponding  mode  of  extension.  Iluman  ideas 
vary  in  clearness  and  value  from  the  confused  representations  of  the 
imagination  to  the  adequate  knowledge  of  the  intellect,  which  con- 
ceives all  that  is  particular  from  the  jxrint  of  view  of  the  whole  which 
contains  it,  and  comprehends  all  things  under  the  form  of  eternity 
(sub  specie  aetemitatis))  not  as  accidental,  but  as  necessary.  From 
confused  mental  representations,  which  cannot  rise  above  the  finite, 
arise  passions  and  the  bondage  of  the  will,  while  intellectual  knowl- 
edge gives  rise  to  intellectual  love  to  God,  in  which  our  happiness 
and  onr  freedom  consist.  Beatitude  is  not  a  reward  of  virtue,  but 
virtue  itself. 
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Of  the  works  of  Spinoza  the  earliest  was  his  exposition,  according  to  the  geometrical  taetW,  ef 
the  Cartesian  doctrines.  The  work  had  its  origin  partly  in  the  oral  instruction  which  Spinoza  hai 
occasion  to  give  to  a  private  pupil,  and  was  entitled:  Jienatl  des  Carte*  Prindpiorum  philosophic  p*n 
I.  et  II.,  more  geometrico  demonstrator,  per  Benedictum  de  Spitiosa  Amstelodamensem^  avcesserunt  0a» 
dem  Cogttaia  metaphgsiea,  iti  quibus  diffleUiores  quae  tarn  m  parte  MetaphysUxs  gtneraU  quam  ^eckM 
oocurrunt,  qwxstiones  breciter  expllcantur,  AmMelodami  apud  Juliannem  Rieatwertsz,  1663.  Next  ay> 
pcarod  his  Tractatus  theologlco-pollttcus,  continent  dlssertationes  aliquot,  qutbue  ostenditur  libertatem  nit 
losophandt  non  taittum  salva  pietate  et  relpublioa>  pace  posse  concedi,  tied  eandem  nisi  cum  pace  reipmbUm 
ipsaque  pletate  t*Ui  nan  pos*e,  with  the  following  motto  from  I.  John  :  per  hoc  coguoseimus  quod  si 
Deo  manemus  et  Deus  nuinet  In  nobis,  quod  de  «ptrd u  suo  dedit  nobis.  Uamburgi  apud  Ilenricum 
Kunraht  {Amst.,  ChrUaoph  Conrad),  1670.  (There  exists  a  second  impression,  of  the  same  year,  mimns^y 
published  also  at  Hamburg  "apvd  Hear.  KnurathS  in  which  the  errata  indicated  upon  the  last  page  of  oW 
first  impression  are  for  the  most  part  oorre<;t>ed,  but  which  contains  some  new  mistakes — some  of  them 
obscuring  the  sense.  This  work  is  printed  in  Paulus'  edition  from  a  third  edition,  which  Paulas  appeals  ts 
have  sup|)osed  to  be  the  first:  in  this  edition  the  Hebrew  text  of  passages  cited  from  the  Bible  is  omitted) 
The  same  Tractatus  theologico-pollticus,  having  been  interdicted,  was  in  1678  twice  printed  at  Amsterdam 
and  once  at  Leydcn  with  false  titles,  and  again,  nine  loco,  1674.  with  the  name  Tractatus  theologtco-pottUat^ 
together  with  a  reprint  of  the  following  work,  written  by  Spinoza's  friend.  Ludwig  Meyer,  the  physician,  sad 
first  published  at  *' Eleutheropotis"  (Amst),  1666:  PhJlosophia  Script  ura  Interpres.  Spinoza's  marginal 
notes  to  the  Tractatus  theologico-politU-us  have  been  frequently  published,  a  part  of  them  having  been  gift* 
in  the  French  translation  of  this  Tractatus  by  St.  Glain  (1678),  and  the  rest  by  Christoph  Theophil  de  Mnrr 
(The  Hague.  1802)  and  others.  In  a  copy  presented  by  Spinoza  to  Clefmann,  and  now  at  Kimigsberg,  are 
contained  notes,  which  Dorow  has  edited  (Berlin,  1836).  These  notes  do  not  vary  essentially  from  those 
already  published.  The  Ethics,  Spinoza's  chief  philosophical  work,  appeared  in  print  first  after  his  death, 
together  with  some  shorter  treatises,  with  the  title :  B.  d.  &  Opera  posthuma,  Amst.,  1677.  (Contents: 
Pratfatlo,  written  in  Dutch  by  Jarrig  Jellis,  the  Itennonltc,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Ludwig  Meyer.' 
Ethlca,  ordine  geometrkro  demonstrata,  et  in  quinque  partes  distittcta,  in  qttibu*  agtlur  I.  de  Deo,  II.  da 
natura  et  origine  menu*.  II I.  de  origin*  et  naturtt  qfectuum,  IV.  de  eervUute  humana  sen  de  ajfectnwm  tw* 
but,  V.  de  potentta  Intelleitm  sen  de  Ubertate  humatui. — Tractatus  politicve,  in  quo  demonstrahtr%  quomsds 
sodetas,  ubl  imperium  monarehicum  locum  habet,  sicut  et  ea,  ubi  Optitni  Unperant,  debt*  instUui,  ne  in  <pra» 
iiidem  labatur,  et  ut  pax  Ubertasque  civium  invlolata  maneat.— Tractatus  de  intelleetus  emendation*, et* 
via,  qua  opttme  In  veratn  rerum  cognitionem  dlrigltur.—Eplstokv  doctorumquorundatn  virvrwn  ad  B.4.A 
et  auctorin  rtsponsiones,  atl  aliortitn  ejus  opentm  elucidationem  non  parum  fadentes. — Compendium  grun> 
matter  Ungnm  ITebrace.)  A  complete  edition  of  the  Works  was  edited  by  Paulus:  BenedieU  de  Spifum 
opera  quit  nupersunt  omnia,  iternm  edenda  imrattt,  prarfationes,  vttam  auctorin  nee  non  notitta*,  qua  ad 
hutorlam  scriptorum  pertinent,  addtdtt  Ilenr.  Eberh.  Oottlob  Paulus,  Jena,  1803-3.  Later  editions  are: 
BenedieU  de  Spinota  opera  pltilosopltica  omnia  edldit  et  prcefationem  adjecit  A.  G/rorer%  Stottgaxd,  1830. 
Benati  de*  Carte*  et  Bciunllett  de  Spinoza  pran-ipua  opera  p/dlosop/Uca  recognovtt,  noUtias  historico-phikiso' 
phicas  adjecU  Carolus  Bit  del,  Leipslc  1S43  (Cartestt  Medlt.,  Spinota'  diss,  philo*.,  Spinoza:  Eth.). 
de  Spinoza  opera  qua*  supersunt  omnia  ex  editlonibus  princ.  denuo  ed.  etpwefatua  est  Carol  Derm.  1 
Leips.,  1&43-16.  Newly  discovered  writings  of  Spinoza  have  been  published  by  Boomer  and  Vloten:  Berne- 
dlctl  fie  Spinoza  tractate*  de  Deo  et  h online  ej usque  felicitate  UneumelUa  atque  adnotationes  ad  < 
theologico-politlcnm  ed.  et  illustr.  Ed.  Itoehmer,  Halle,  lb52,  and  Ad  Benedtrtt  de  Spinoza  opera  qua  t 
sunt  omnl'i  Htrppleinenlnm,  cvntln.  tracUitum  hue  usque  de  Deo  et  honUne,  tractatulum  de  trtde,  t 
ntmnullas  inedifos  et  ad  eas  vita  tuque  phtlosophl  Collectanea  («/.  J.  van  Yloten),  Amst.,  1862.  Ct.  on  thest 
works,  Heinr.  Bitter,  in  Gvtt.gel.  Am.,  1862,  No.  47;  Christoph  Sigwart,  Sp:*neuentrteckter  TructatvonQ^tt, 
dem  Menschen  und  (lessen  OllivkseUgkeU,  erliiutert  und  in  aeiner  Bedeutttng  JVr  dasYerbtundnissdes  Spinoemh 
mus  unterwcht,  Gotha,  1864* :  Trendek*nlmrg«  I'eber  die  aufgefututeuen  ErgHnzungenzu  Spinoza'* Werken  und 
deren  Erlragfilr  St)."*  Leben  und  T*ln-e,  in  Vol.  II  I.  of  Trendelenburg's  77 1st.  Belir.  tur  Philos.,  Berlin,  18W,  pp. 
277-31*8 ;  Richard  Avenar.us,  Ceber  die  beiden  ersten  Phase n  des  Sp."s*'hrn  Pantheism  m*  («*•  below ).  The  Troc- 
talus  de  Deo  et  homine  ejusquefeltrit/Ue  was  not  discovered  in  the  Latin  original,  but  in  a  Dutch  translation 
(Korte  Verhandellng  van  God,  de  Mensch,  en  detaelf*  WelsUtnd).  Van  Vloten  has  published  this  work  in 
Dutch  (in  the  above-mentioned  Snpplementum)  from  a  more  recent  MS.,  and  Schaarschmidt  (Amsterdam, 
1869)  from  on  earlier  one ;  8.  add*  a  preface  "  de  Sp.  pldlos.  fontibusr  This  Tractate,  translated  into  Ger- 
man by  Schaarschmidt,  is  published  in  Kirchmann's  Philos.  Btbltothek,  Vol.  XVIII.,  Berlin,  1869.  At  tha 
same  time  with  this  translation  by  ftchaarHchmidt;  apiienred  the  following:  Christoph  Sigwart,  Benedict* 
Spinow"*  kttrzer  Tractat  von  GoU,  dem  Mensthen  und  dessen  GlilcksetigkeU,  auf  Qrund  einer  von  Dr.  AHm> 
ntus  van  tier  LAiule  vorgenomtnenen  Vergl*'U:hnng  <ler  Haiul*chr{ften  tn's  DeutscJte  ubersetxt,  mit  etner  Ekm- 
leitung,  kritischtn  und  niiehlu^hen  ErWiuternngen  tmgleltet,  Tubingen,  1870.  The  posthumous  works  vm 
translated  into  Dutch  (by  Jarrig  Jellis)  in  1677.    A  translation  of  the  Tractatus  theoiogioopouUcus,  made  la 
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/fcfcfcr  mm  tptmotiHifcken  AM*,  reprinted  from  the  StttungsberichU  der  phUon.-iUst.  a.  der  ftofc. 
AAatL  d,  »*•*.,  for  October,  1850,  and  April,  1861.  J.  K.  Horn,  Spinom'e  StaatHlehre^  Dessau,  1851.  Adolf 
Trendelenburg,  Csosr  Spinom's  Orundgedanken  und  demen  Erfolg,  from  the  Transac.  of  the  E.  Acad,  of 
nVtencra,  Berlin,  I860,  reprinted  in  VoL  II.  of  T.'s  Hi*.  BeUrage  tur  PhtloMopJUe,  Berlin,  1855,  pp.  81-111 ; 
•C.  T.'s  essay  Ueber  den  tet*en  Untereckied  der  phUos.  System*,  in  the  Aotutudlungen  der  k.  Akad.  d.  Wins. 
,  CL,  1847,  p.  249  seq.,  and  in  the  Hi*.  BeUrAge,  II.,  1-U)  :*  also  Leber  die  au/geftindenen  Ergiln- 
.  etc  (eee  above,  p.  56).  Alphons  ▼.  Raesfeld,  Symbola  ad  penitiorem  notitiatn  doctrine*,  guam  Sp. 
ipropos.,  dim.  Bonn.,  1858.  Theod.  Hub.  Weber,  Sp.  atque  LeibnUti  philoe.,  tomm.  Bonn.,  1858. 
F.  K.  Bader.  B.  de  Sp.  de  rebut  singularibus  doctrina,  Berl.,  1858.  Joh  Heinr.  LiVwe,  Ueber  den  Gottesbeortff 
tJpUmmtm  umd  deesen  SchtcksaJe  (as  a  supplement  to  Lowe's  work  on  the  philosophy  of  Fichte),  Stuttgard, 
MMtt  Spina**  *  la  Kabbaie,  par  le  rabbin  EUe  Benamotegh,  Paris,  1864  (ExtraU  de  U'nivere  israilUe) ; 
c#  on  this  essay  T.  Isaac  Mises,  in  the  ZeUschrifl  fdr  exacte  Philos.,  Vol.  VIII.,  I860,  pp.  369-367.  N.  A. 
Vm+xiu.  Jem/T^ande  Betrakteise  of  Sptnotas  ocn  Malebranchfe  metaft/slska  princip.,  Akad.  Afhandl., 
CpssJa,  1864.  P.  Kramer,  De  doctr.  Sp.  de  mente  humana  (Dies,  Inaug.),  Ilalle,  1865.  Chr.  A.  Thilo, 
Um+r  /*>*»  ReUffUmmphiloeopAie,  in  the  ZeOscAr./Br  exacte  Philosophic,  Vol.  VI.,  No.  2,  Lcipaic,  1S65,  pp. 
118-145 ;  VI.,  4,  1806,  880-409 ;  VII.,  I.,  1866,  00-99.  A.  v.  Oettingen,  Sp.'t  Ethik  und  der  moderne  Materia- 
taMi,  in  the  Dorpater  Zeitschr.  f&r  Theoi.  u.  Kirchc,  VoL  VII.,  No.  3.  NourrifHon,  Sp.  et  le  ttaturaUxme 
etmUmpvrain,  Pari*,  1866.  M.  Joel.  Don  Chasdat  Creska's  religionsphilott.  LeJuen  in  Utrem  gesch.  EtnJIusse 
dargmttrtt.  ( In  Joel's  work,  among  other  things,  certain  points  of  contact  between  Spinoza  and  thi*  Talmud- 
fest,  named  m  the  title,— who  is  mentioned  by  Sp.  in  Eptst.  29  pr.fin.,  lived  about  A.d.  1400,  and  who 
hslongud  to  the  period  and  school  of  the  Nominalist*,— are  brought  to  light,  although  they  are,  according  to 
Engwart's  judgment,  of  no  very  deep  significance).  Paul  Janet,  Sp.etle  Spinotieme  daprPs  U»  travaujc  recent, 
Id  the  Rmue  dm  deux  mondee,  Vol.  70,  1867,  pp.  470-498.  Carl  Siegfried,  Sp.  ale  Kritiker  und  Amteger  des 
i  ( 7bntasar  Programm\  Naumburg,  1867.  Waldcmar  Hayduck,  De  Sp.  natura  naturante 
(Dim.  inaug.),  Breslau,  1867.  MoriU  Dessauer,  Spinoza  und  Hobbes  {Inaug.  Dim.), 
,  1868.  Richard  Arenariua,  Ueber  die  beiden  ereten  Phaeen  dee  Spin.  Pantheiemu*  und  doe  VerhQU- 
tier  driuen  Phase,  tub*  einem  An  hang  fiber  Reihenfolge  und  Abfaenmgsteit  der  atteren 
fylmcmtn,  Leipsic,  1868.  (Avcnarius  contddcrs  it  probable  that  the  dialogues  contained  in  the 
de  Deo  et  homtne  were  already  written  about  1651,  and  that  this  TtwbUtis  itmlf  was  written  in 
MM-K,  the  Tractahu  de  inUlledue  emendatione  in  1655-56,  and  the  Tractatu*  theotogico-poUticue  in  1657- 
Q.  ATenarins  asmmes,  in  agreement  with  Sigwart,  that  the  Synthetic  Appendix  to  the  Tiartatue  de  Deo  et 
mmmime  was  written  in  the  year  1661.  The  "  phase*,"  which  ho  distinguishes  in  the  history  of  Sp.'s  doctrine, 
by  him  "the  naturalistic  the  theistic,  and  the  pantheistic")  P.  Schmidt,  Sp.  und  SchMcr- 
.  feriin,  1868.  P.  TJrtel,  8p.de voluntate  doctrina,  Halle,  1868.  J.  H.  von  Kirchiuann,  Erlduternngen 
m  Qp.'e  BtMa  (as  sopplement  to  the  translation  of  the  Ethics— a  criticiHm  of  the  Kthic*  from  Von  Kirt*- 
■sbs>  realistic  standpoint),  in  the  PhUtm.  Jibl.,  Vol.  V.,  Berlin,  1869.  Jo*.  Hartwtg,  I'eber  da*  VerhilU- 
mm  dm  S&imutemmt  tur  Oartmianiechen  Doctrin  {Inaug. -Dissert.).  Biedau,  186a    The  works  or  articles  on 

•  "  Either  force  is  anterior  to  efficient  cause  and  is  the  snprrior  of  thought,  or  thought  is  anterior  to  force 
sal  is  it*  saprrior,  «»r,  finally,  thought  and  force  are  at  bottom  the  Home:— with  Spinoza  the  distinction 

i  th'inght  and  blind  force  assumes  the  form  of  the  di--tinction  betwr-en  thought  ami  rxti-nmon,  <wgUatio 
he  include*  both  in  one,  giving  to  neither  of  them  th«'  pmcMenco  before  the  other,"— so  Trende- 
laihurir  expmnrs  the  fundamental  conception  of  Spinoza.  It  is.  howevcT.  v«t>-  questionable  whether  the 
mtrrpn-tatiio  «f  Spinoza**  doctrine  as  an  identification  of  extension  and  '•  bliml  fonv  "  is  r^niH-t,  and  whether 
w  are  oot  rather  required  by  Spinosa  to  distinguish  within  the  sphere  of  iixjitatio  itseir  not  only  "blind"' 
fis-ne.  Irtrt  al«>  higher,  conscious,  and,  in  its  highest  form,  Kpiritual  fonv.  im  nm-titutinir  re-jnt-tively  the 
I  hfarher  degrees  of  p-nchical  endowment  (cf.  Eth.  II.,  Prop.  13:  uomnUi.  q>iamr,is  <Hrrr*iH  rrnnMuM, 
"V  with  which  correspond,  in  the  «phcn*  of  extension,  form  and  motion,  in  their  elementury  and 
p  ewenflioated  forms  (the  latter  especially  In  the  braiiO.  It  is  not  true  that  "where  thought  cannot 
work  upm  extm«4i«i  and  diiect  it,  in  view  of  a  preconceived  effect,  design  U  imjM.issihle :  "  it  i^  not  "on  extcn- 
*a»*  that  thought  works,  but  on  the  f«)mo  subordinate  to  thought,  ami  the  motion  belonging  to  th««ught 
the  motion  which  corre«i>onds  to  thst  force;  the  TnteV<>-*uH  infinitum  pnvt«deH  and  di-termine* 
ad  the  latter  precedes  and  determine*  the  lower  con^-iou*  and  unnm»cioiH  foni->  in  the 
I  ia  the  moral  world  in  particular,  and  in  thi-  ^n-4«  uuin— but  n<«t,  indetxl,  (J<k1,  wh«»  a* 
9  cannot  be  a  person — has  power  to  work  in  view  of  «-nd«. 

♦  l4aya>aMkn»  by  snphaalBing  the  difference  between  Sic*>giuit to,"  n*  an  imj»rr«n  n:d  attribute  of  -nlKtanre, 
t  Dm\n  urn  an  immediate  effect  of  the  «ub«tuiiiv.  t«.  iu<.f>  the  uttrit>uti<>n  to  this 

i*f  —  akmmmrwM  waiattWwinasas,  a  personal  unity,  and  w>  to  nthn-e  tin-  di-rnno>  twtwirn  the 
*^*-     On  the  same  question  cf..  ainonir  other*,  l'.d.  Bohiuer,  Spina- 
9m\fLi  ^Jlimns, — see  above— pp.  130-135. 
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newly  dlsmveml  additions  to  ftp.'*  wnrlr*  have  already  been  mentioned  (p.  56)  along  with  the  Hat  of  8pA 
work*.  C^.  the  judgment*  exprewed  concerning  Spinoza  in  the  work*  of  Schleiennacher,  J.  G.FIchte,  Boheffing, 
Bwulcr.  Uwl  HertKLTt,  and  other  philottupherH ;  farther,  the  presentation  and  critique  of  hi*  doctrine  in  tat 
hitituru*  wf  (modern)  philosophy  by  Brurker,  Buhle,  Tcnnemann,  Hitter,  Feuerbach,  Erdmann,  Kuno  Fiwher. 
and  other*  mid  also  in  fluvial  works  on  the  hirti»ry  of  Pantheism— e.  g.  in  Buhte,  De  ortu  et  progrenu  pa* 
tUelimil  inde  a  Xenophane  usque  ad  Sphw&mi.  in  Comm.  hoc.  «r.  Got*.,  VoL  X..  17W,  Jiiache,  Der  i\mttaH 
mu*  ntwh  xrinen  rernchinleuen  Hauptformen%  Berlin,  lttffi-32  (cf.  Heinr.  Rittcr,  Die  HaBXanUaner  vmt  der 
PuntheixinuM,  Berlin.  lt&*\  J.  Volkmuth.  [Mr  drdtlniye  f\itah*i*tnus  von  Thaie*  bt*  £T*ipi(Zeno,  Sninook 
Schellingj,  Cologne,  ItCiT.  in  the  workfl  und  article*  devoted  to  the  critique  of  philosophical  stand- point*  by 
L  Henn.  Fkhtc,  Uiriri,  Sengler,  Weisae,  Hanne,  and  others,  and  in  many  other  works  on  religion*  phi- 
losophy. 

Baruch  Despinoza,  born  at  Amsterdam  on  the  24th  of  November,  1632,  was  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  Jewish  families,  who,  in  order  to  avoid  the  persecutions  di- 
rected against  them  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  had  emigrated  to  the  Netherlands.  He 
received  his  first  training  under  the  celebrated  Talmud  1st,  Saul  Levi  Morteira,  and 
became  acquainted,  among  other  works,  with  those  of  Maimonides,  of  whom  he  had  a 
high  opinion,  and  with  cabalistic  works,  of  which,  however,  he  speaks  rarely  and  al- 
ways disparagingly.  On  the  6th  of  August,  1G56,  he  was  fully  expelled  from  the  Jew- 
ish communion,  on  account  of  his  "  frightful  heresies."  Before  this  time  he  had  been 
instructed  in  Latin  by  Franz  van  den  Ende  (not  by  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  who,  in 
the  year  1(556,  was  only  twelve  years  old),  a  learned  physician,  of  naturalistic  sympa- 
thies. From  1656  to  1660  or  1661,  Spinoza  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Amsterdam,  in 
the  family  of  an  Arminian  friend,  being  occupied  with  the  study  of  the  Cartesian  and 
the  development  of  his  own  philosophy.  He  lived  next  at  Rhynsburg,  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  sect  of  Collegiants  (who  regarded  the  dogmatic  element  in  religion  as  in- 
ferior in  importance  to  the  edifying  and  the  moral),  then,  from  1664  to  1660,  at  Yoor- 
burg,  near  the  Hague ;  then  at  the  Hague,  where  he  boarded  first  with  the  widow 
"Nan  V olden,  and  afterwords,  from  1671  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  21st  of 
February,  1677,  with  Van  der  Spyck,  the  painter.  He  supported  himself  by  grinding 
lnnses.  He  declined,  in  the  year  1673,  a  call  to  Heidelberg  -  where  Ludwig,  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  offered  him  a  professorship  of  philosophy — that  the  liberty  of  philoso- 
phizing, which  he  enjoyed  as  a  private  man,  and  which,  indeed,  was  promised  him  for 
the  future  in  the  letter  calling  him  to  Heidelberg,  might  not  be  prejudiced  by  una- 
voidable collisions  with  critics  and  opponents. 

In  the  CoiHjMmUum  grammatical  lingua  J 'Iebr<nt  the  predilection  of  the  teacher  of  the 
doctrine  of  substance  for  the  Substantive  has  been  remarked.  Cf.  especially  the  article 
by  Jac.  Bernuys,  in  the  Supplement  to  SchaarRcbmidt's  work.  Bonn,  1850  (cited  above, 
p.  58),  aud  Ad.  Chojes,  Die  lubr.  Gnuiuu.  »ty.  #.,  Breslau,  1869. 

In  the  Principle*  of  the  Philosophy  of  Descartes  s  together  with  the  annexed  Cogitate 
M'tophtfHtiUi^  written  in  the  winter  of  1662-63,  Spinoza  docs  not  expose  his  own  doc- 
trine, as  he  expressly  affirmB  in  the  preface  (through  the  editor,  his  friend  Ludwig 
Meyer) ;  at  the  time  of  writing  the  work  he  had  already  arrived  substantially  at  the 
doctrines  developed  in  his  later  works. 

The  plan  of  the  Troctatus  Thetdogico-Politicvs  was  conceived  at  an  early  date,  and 
executed  between  the  years  1665-70.  The  work  is  an  eloquent  defence  of  liberty  of 
thought  and  si>cech  in  matters  of  religion  ("  quando  qitidem  rdigio  non  tarn  in  aetkmi- 
bus  crterni*.  quam  in  atmni  simplicitate  ac  veritate  consist-it,  nuBius  juris  tuque  atutoi- 
taiis  publico  est "),  and  contains  the  fruits  of  Spinoza's  personal  experience.  The  fun- 
damental idea  in  it  is  that  of  the  essential  difference  of  the  missions  of  poaitire  religion 
and  philosophy.    Neither  of  them  should  serve  {aneillari)  the  otter;  taok  faff  j|p 
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peculiar  office.  In  the  development  of  his  own  thoughts  Spinoza  appears  to  have 
been  guided  by  his  study  of  Maimonides,  and  jet  not  to  have  followed  the  latter  un- 
critically. For  while  the  earlier  philosopher,  with  a  view  to  the  excitation  of  philo- 
sophic thought,  had  taught  that  the  law  was  given  to  the  Jews  not  merely  to  train 
them  to  obedience,  but  also  as  a  revelation  of  the  highest  truths,  Spinoza — at  a  time 
when  the  interest  in  philosophic  thought  was  fully  assured,  and  when  the  latter  needed, 
therefore,  to  be  freed  from  a  subordination  to  religious  dogma,  which  could  only  have 
been  temporarily  advantageous  to  it — taught,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  end  of  religion 
is  not  the  cognition  of  truth  as  such,  but  obedience.  This  is  the  idea  which  underlies 
the  Tractatu*  T/ieoi.-Poltt.  (Thus,  later,  and  from  a  like  motive,  Moses  Mendelssohn 
claimed  for  Judaism  freedom  from  binding  dogmas,  and  so  Sckle  crmacher  treated  re- 
ligion and  philosophy  as  separate  and  co-ordinate,  the  former  having  its  basis  in  feel- 
ing, while  the  latter  was  the  outcome  of  the  endeavor  to  acquire  objectively  valid 
knowledge.)  Spinoza  affirms  accordingly,  in  opposition  to  Maimonides,  that  the  Dible 
is  not  to  be  interpreted  so  as  to  agree  with  human  reason,  nor  is  reason  to  be  made 
subject  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible ;  the  Bible  pretends  not  to  reveal  natural  laws,  but 
to  exhibit  laws  of  ethics.  By  the  adoption  of  this  principle  he  makes  it  possible  for 
him  to  treat  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  the  Old  Testament,  historically  and  critically, 
unhampered  by  dogmatic  conditions,  and  this  he  proceeds  to  do  in  detail.  A  notice- 
able feature  of  the  work  is  the  pre-eminence  which  is  ascribed  (ch.  1)  to  Christ  over 
Hoses  and  the  prophets,  from  the  fact  that  he  did  not  receive  the  revelation  of  God 
through  the  hearing  of  words  (like  Moses),  nor  through  visions,  but  discovered  it  im- 
mediately present  in  his  own  consciousness ;  in  this  sense,  says  Spinoza,  it  is  true  that 
the  divine  wisdom  took  on  human  nature.  The  philosophical  system  of  Spinoza  is  but 
partially  suggested,  and  not  developed,  in  the  TrcuOatm  Theologico-PoUlicus.  The 
seventh  chapter  of  the  work  treats  of  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  In  it  Spinoza 
adopts,  on  the  one  hand,  the  views  of  a  number  of  Jewish  scholars,  some  of  whom, 
like  Abraham  Shn-Esra  (mentioned  by  Spinoza),  and  also  Isaac  Israeli  (see  above,  vol. 
L,  §  97),  had  doubted  at  least  the  authenticity  of  single  passages  in  the  Pentateuch ; 
and,  on  the  other,  in  his  general  exegetical  stand-point,  those  of  Hobbes's  Leviathan 
(although  in  opposition  to  Hobbes  he  opposes  energetically  the  doctrine  of  ecclesias- 
tical absolutism).  Spinoza  agrees  with  Hobbes  in  the  conviction  that  Scripture 
should  be  interpreted  according  to  the  same  method  by  which  nature  must  be  com- 
prehended. It  is  probable  that  Spinoza  had  already  previously  combated  the  Scrip- 
tural exegis  of  the  Rabbis  in-his  "  Apoloffia  pro  Spinozae  ajiidaisrrw  apixUuda  "  (written, 
it  is  likely,  in  the  year  1656). 

In  the  TracUtiu*  Pcliticm  (of  later  composition  than  the  preceding),  which  gives 
evidence  of  familiarity  with  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  Spinoza  nevertheless  comes  out 
in  sharp  opposition  to  the  theory  of  civil  absolutism.  Governments  are  to  bring  the 
actions,  but  not  the  convictions  of  men  into  harmony.  By  doing  violence  to  convic- 
tions, they  provoke  insurrection.  Men  from  the  people,  but  chosen  by  the  govern- 
ment, should  be  associated  with  the  government  in  legislation  and  administration. 

The  Tractates  de  Deo  et  hom&M  ejuupi*  felicitate  which  was  written  before  16(51,  and 
perhaps  as  early  as  1654  or  1655,  and  is  followed  by  a  synthetic  appendix,  written  in 
1661,  is  a  sketch  of  the  System  and  an  evident  forerunner  and  herald  of  the  Ethic*. 
God's  existence,  it  is  here  argued,  belongs  to  his  essence.  Further,  the  idea  of  God 
also,  which  is  in  us,  pre-supposes  God  as  its  cause.  God  is  the  most  perfect  being 
(ens  perfeetimmum).  God  is  a  being  of  whom  infinite  attributes  are  predicated,  each 
of  which  is  in  its  kind  infinitely  perfect     Every  substance  must  (at  least  in  its  kind) 
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be  infinitely  perfect,  because  it  can  neither  by  itself  nor  by  anything  other  than  ftaetf 
be  determined  to  nnitenefs.  There  are  not  two  substances  equal  to  each  other,  ■"*» 
snch  substances  would  limit  each  other.  One  substance  cannot  produce  another  sab- 
stance  or  be  produced  by  it.  Every  substance,  which  is  in  God's  infinite  understand- 
ing, is  also  really  in  nature.  In  nature,  however,  there  are  not  different  substances; 
nature  is  one  in  essence  and  identical  with  God,  as  the  latter  is  above  defined. — Thta 
Spinoza  in  this  treatise  sets  out,  not  with  a  definition  of  the  conception  of  substance, 
in  order  thence  to  advance  to  the  conception  of  God ;  but  the  idea  that  God  is,  and 
that  he  combines  in  himself  all  reality,  is  here  already  employed  to  prove  the  doctrine 
that  there  exists  but  one  substance,  and  that  thought  and  extension  are  not  substance* 
but  attributes.  Spinoza  points  to  the  fact  that  we  see  unity  in  nature,  and  that,  in 
particular,  in  us  thought  and  extension  are  united ;  but  since  thought  and  extension 
haye  by  nature  nothing  in  common,  and  each  can  be  clearly  conceived  without  the 
other  (which  Spinoza  allows  to  Descartes),  it  follows  that  their  actual  union  in  ns  it 
only  possible  on  condition  that  they  are  both  attributes  of  the  same  substance.  In 
addition  to  Spinoza's  Jewish  education,  in  consequence  of  which  a  religious  conviction 
of  the  strict  unity  of  God  became  firmly  rooted  in  his  nature,  we  may  ascribe  the 
genesis  of  his  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  substance  in  a  very  considerable  degree  to  the 
particular  zeal  with  which  psychological  speculations  respecting  the  mutual  relation 
between  soul  and  body  were  in  his  time  carried  on  in  the  Cartesian  school,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  unmistakable  conflict  of  Occasionalism — the  doctrine  which 
resulted  with  necessity  from  the  Cartesian  principles,  and  which  had  been  specially 
developed  by  Geulinx— with  natural  law.  To  these  causes  should  be  added,  on  the 
other  hand,  Spinoza's  acquaintance  with  Neo-Platonic  doctrines,  whether  through  the 
Cabala  or  through  the  workB  of  Giordano  Bruno,  or,  what  is  most  probable,  through 
both.  Spinoza,  undertaking  to  translate  the  poetico-philosophical  notions  issuing 
from  Neo-Platonisra  into  scientific  conceptions,  blended  them  with  the  results  of  his 
critique  of  Cartosianism.  The  Tractatus  de  Dco%  eta,  represents  a  stadium  in  the  his- 
tory of  Spinoza's  philosophical  development  antecedent  to  the  Ethics  (see  Sigwart,  p. 
I'M  seq.)  Spinoza's  study  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  falls  within  the  period  included 
between  the  composition  of  the  two  dialogues  which  are  included  in  the  Tractatus  de 
DfOs  etc. ,  and  of  which  at  least  the  first  rests  on  the  doctrine  of  Giordano  Bruno,  and 
the  composition  of  the  Tractatus  itself,  and  his  study  of  the  doctrine  of  Bacon  falls 
within  the  time  between  the  composition  of  the  Tractatus  de  Dto  and  the  Tractatus  de 
MtfUfttu*  rtnettdathme.  The  most  important  of  the  differences  between  the  Tractatm 
de  D*yt  and  the  Ethic*  are.  that  in  the  former  the  conception  of  God  as  the  most  per- 
fect being,  but  in  the  latter  the  conce'ption  of  substance,  as  of  that  which  is  in  and 
through  itself,  precedes,  and  that  in  the  Tractatm  an  objective  causal  relation  is 
assumed  as  connecting  thought  and  extension,  notwithstanding  their  alleged  absolute 
unlikeness— an  unlikeness  so  great  that  the  conceptions  of  thought  and  extension  an 
affirmed  to  have  nothing  in  common — while  in  the  Ethics  it  is  asserted  that  the 
relation  cannot  exist  between  dissimilar  things,  and  that  therefore  no  such  relation  I 
between  thought  and  extension.  The  dialogues  contained  in  the  Tractatus  are  ft  < 
opment  of  the  conception  of  nature  regarded  as  infinite. 

The  Tractatus  d<  TntdUctu*  Emendation  t  (a  fragment,  written  probably  1 
and  perhaps  as  early  as  1655  or  1656)  is  a  development  of 
which  the  fundamental  features  are  contained  in 
The  goods  of  the  world,  we  are  here  told,  are  v 
in  the  noblest  good. 
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The  Ethic*  was  written  in  the  years  1662-65,  but  appears  to  have  been  undergoing 
constant  revision  until  the  time  of  Spinoza's  death.  Spinoza  in  this  work  adopts  as  his 
point  of  departure  the  Cartesian  definition  of  substance,  the  consequences  of  which  are 
developed  by  him  with  greater  logical  consistency  than  they  had  been  by  Descartes. 
Descartes  had  defined  substance,  taken  absolutely,  as  "that  which  so  exists  that  it 
needs  nothing  else  for  its  existence"  (res  giia  ita  ezistit,  ut  nulla  alia  re  indigent  ad 
exisUndutn),  while  "created  substance"  was,  according  to  him,  "  that  which  needs 
only  the  concourse  of  God  for  its  existence  "  (res,  qua>  sob  Dei  concursu  eget  ad  ezis- 
tendum).  Spinoza  defines  substance  (Eth.,  p.  I.,  def.  3)  as  "that  which  exists  in 
itself  and  is  conceived  by  itself,  i.  e. ,  the  conception  of  which  can  bo  formed  without 
the  aid  of  the  conception  of  anything  else  "  (per  substantiam  inteUigo  id,  quod  in  se 
est  et  per  se  ooncipitur,  hoe  est  id,  cujus  conceptus  non  indigct  ciuerptu  alterius  rei, 
a  quo  formari  debeat).  Descartes  and  Spinoza  have  alike  neglected  in  their  defi- 
nitions of  substance  to  separate  the  two  categories,  which  Kant  distinguishes  as 
subsistence  (of  which  the  correlate  is  the  inherence  of  predicates)  and  causality 
(whose  correlate  is  the  dependence  of  effects).  The  obela  (substance)  of  Aristotle 
is  identified  by  them  with  the  efficient  cause  of  existence.  But  since  God  is  recog- 
nised by  both  as  the  only  cause  of  all  that  is  (though  not  demonstrated  by  fault- 
less arguments  to  be  such),  it  follows  at  once,  that  he  must  be  viewed  by  both  as  also 
the  only  substance.  That  Descartes  admits  the  existence  of  substances  which  cannot 
be  included  under  his  definition  of  substance  is  an  inconsequence  which  is  avoided  by 
Spinoza,  who  proclaims  God  as  the  only  substance,  and  denies  that  anything  which  is 
not  God  is  substantial  Let  non-inherence  and  non-dependence  be  included  in  the 
definition  of  substance  as  among  the  essential  marks  of  the  latter,  and  yet  it  will  by  no 
means  follow  from  this  definition  that  that  which  is  conditioned,  even  though  it  may 
not  properly  be  called  substantial,  can  only  exist  as  inherent  in  something  other  than 
itself ;  it  only  f oIIowb,  that  another  term  is  required  to  denote  that  which  at  once  is 
the  substratum  of  the  inhering,  and  which  yet,  as  conditioned,  depends  on  something 
else.  Without  such  another  term  the  definition  of  substance  must  be  so  framed  as 
not  to  confound  the  two  essentially  different  relations :  inherence  and  dependence  ; 
otherwise  the  supposed  demonstration  is  a  subreption. 

Spinoza  opens  his  Ethics  with  a  number  of  definitions  and  axioms  after  the  manner 
of  Euclid,  intending  therefrom,  by  strictly  syllogistic  procedures,  "  in  accordance  with 
the  method  of  geometry,"  to  deduce  the  theorems  of  his  system.  By  this  means  he 
expected  to  secure  for  his  doctrine  mathematical  certainty.  But  the  undertaking  was 
Elusory.  Euclid's  definitions  are,  indeed,  given  at  the  outset  as  merely  nominal  expla- 
nations of  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  terms  employed.  But  they  are  shown  in 
the  end  to  be  real  definitions,  i.  e. ,  definitions  of  real,  mathematical  objects.  Spinoza, 
on  the  contrary,  has  not  actually  proved  the  reality  of  the  subjects  of  his  definitions. 
Euclid's  definitions  are  clear  and  may  be  easily  followed  by  the  imagination — qualities 
which  are  almost  entirely  wanting  in  the  definitions  of  Spinoza,  Or  which,  whore  figu- 
rative  expressions  are  employed  (like  in  se  esse,  eta),  are  only  simulated;  some  of  the 
definitions  of  Spinoza  (like  that  of  causa  siri,  etc. )  involve  contradictions.  Euclid  em- 
ploys his  terms  throughout  only  in  the  sense  fixed  upon  in  the  definitions ;  Spinoza 
sometimes  presents  an  argumentation,  the  first  part  of  which  is  rend  ired  plausible  by 
the  employment  of  expressions  in  their  ordinary  acceptation,  while  in  the  second 
part  the  same  expressions  are  repeated  in  the  senses  given  them  by  his  (arbitrary)  defi- 
,  so  that  the  conclusion  is  obtained  through  a  paralogism,  the  quaternio  termi- 
a  "  synthetic"  definition  being  interchanged  with  an  "  analytical "  (cf.  my  Sys- 
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tern  of  Logic,  §§61  and  126).  (Proofs  of  this  will  appear  below,  e.  g.y  in  connection 
with  the  doctrines  of  substance  and  causa  8i/i  and  of  love.)  Spinoza's  Ethiea  is  by  bo 
means  (as,  notably,  F.  H.  Jacobi  among  others  supposed)  theoretically  irrefutable,  bat 
rather  (as  Leibnitz,  Herbart,  and  others  have  rightly  judged)  replete  with  paralogism** 

The  first  Definition  of  Part  I.  of  the  Ethics  is  the  following  :  4*  By  that  which  is  th« 
cause  of  itself  I  understand  that  whoso  essence  involves  existence,  or  that,  whoae 
nature  can  only  be  conceived  as  existent "  (per  c*iu**im  mi  inttUigo  id,  cujui  euentk* 
inrolrit  txixtentiam  sirs  id,  cujm  iwtura  non  potent  omicipi  nisi  eri«trns.)\ 

The  sccoml  Definition  is  :  "  That  thing  is  said  to  be  finite  in  its  kind  which  can  be 
limited  by  another  of  the  same  nature*'  iEa  res  dicitiir  in  suo  genere  finlta^  qua  alia 
fjtmlnn  nutunr  Unnimiri  jtatixt).  By  way  of  illustration,  Spinoza  adds  that  m 
body  is  finite  when  it  is  possible  to  conceive  another  still  larger ;  in  like  manner, a 
thought  is  finite  when  limited  by  another  thought;  but  bodies  are  not  limited  by 
thoughts,  nor  thoughts  by  bodies. % 

*  The  exposure  of  the  paralogism*  involved  in  the  fundamental  positions  in  a  necessary  part  of  an  expo- 
sition of  Spinoza's  system,  for  nny  one  who  would  acquire  a  thorough  insight  into  that  system.  But  hi  older 
not  to  obscure  the  sequence  of  doctrines  in  the  pusitive  cxjiosition  of  Spinoza's  teachings,  we  shall  offer  anr 
remarks  upon  the  iiaralogisms  contained  in  them  in  the  following  notes  under  the  text.  Spinoza's  philosophi- 
cal  inqiortance  an****  from  the  fundamental  opinion  maintuim.il  by  him,  that  the  psychical,  taken  in  the  wide* 
sense  (the  menial,  the  aninuite,  font-),  U  suiftantially  identical  with  the  extended,  which  is  perceived  at 
material  and  follows  the  laws  of  mechanic* ;  thin  Monism  (like  Dualism,  Spiritualism,  Materialism,  Criuciaii) 
is  one  of  the  irrcat  and  note-worthy  philosophical  hyj*  »thctie*.  8a  too.  the  tendency  toward*  rigid  demonstration 
it  worthy  of  attention  and  nsjtect ;  but  the  idea  that  Spinoza  has*  realized  this  tendency  and  has  advanced 
real  proof*  of  his  doctrine,  is  a  mere  prejudice,  which  deserves  not  to  be  respected,  but  to  be  swept  away. 
False  reasonings  should  lie  corrected  by  exi»os:.ng  their  fault*:  thin  and  nothing  else  is  dne  to  them.  What- 
ever in  Spinoza  was  genuinely  great,  has  mulntuimxl  it«*-lf  against  every  assault,  and  attained  to  permanent 
influence,  in  the  historical  development  t.f  phiWisophy :  but  veneration  mlssc*  its  end  when  it  desire*  that  thf 
nimbus  of  the  "holy,  rejet-fc-d  .Spinoza"  should  rover  h  in  blunders.  To  the  "holy*1  in  him  (with  BchWer- 
mocher)  an  "offering  of  ringlets"  but  to  his  paralogism*,  dissecting  criticism;  thus  each  will  receive  Ms  data 

t  The  conception  of  a  "mum  *ui"  is.  if  taken  literally,  nn  irrational  one;  for,  in  order  that  an  object 
cause  itself,  it  is  necessary  thai  it  exi*t  l«cforv  it*clf :  without  existing  it  can  (*nn  nothing,  and  it  most  exist 
before  iiself,  since  by  hy|K>thesi*  it  is  yet  to  be  caused.  The  expression  implies,  acconluig  to  Spinoza's  intes- 
tion,  the  di<pendcncc  of  existence  «.n  essence :  but  the  latter  of  them?  cannot  cause  the  former,  unless  it  already 
exist-*  itself,  i.  e.  what  wan  to  be  caused  exists  already  before  tiring  caused.  Spinoxa  surreptitiously  objects 
fiexw  after  thf.'  manner  of  meduevul  Kculi*t*.  a  distinction  which  is  only  possible  in  abstraction,  the  distinction 
namely ,  between  essence  and  exMnu-e.  He  treats  these  latter  as  objectively  distinct,  the  latter  | 
the  former,  and  the  former  couditiuning  or  cuusing  the  latter.  The  expression  t*iu*a  »ui  could  only  lie  j 
as.  say.  an  inexact  designation  for  //<«  mw>elejt*—thc  latter  negative  but  only  adequate  exnrearioa 
chanued  into  the  former  positive  but  inadequate  one.  (The  case  of  a  being  already  existing,  being  i 
its  own  action  to  a  higher  plane,  furnishes  no  analogy  comj»etent  to  justify  the  irrational  idea  of  i 
through  seT  realisation,  and  to  say  that  *%r<tn*t  *>u  "  is  only  an  absurdity  when  predicated  of  the  finite,  and 
not  when  affirmed  of  the  infinite,  were  a  sjicoulativc  assertion,  which  would  make  of  the  infinite  the  "sewer"* 
mc-nt'onM  by  Hegel  In  his  criticism  of  Berkeley,  into  which  all  contradiction*  flow  together.)  "The expressions 
employed  by  Spinoza  in  definiuc  "can<i  sui."  namely,  "emtentia  tnrolrenx  ej-iitetitinm^  or  *'  mo*  jvms*  conv 
rtpt  nM  ejrt**eu*."  Imply  the  same  fault,  which  is  Involved  in  the  ontological  argnment  (see  above,  Sf  «» 
An*elm  and  TV-scarf  A  and  they  are  emnloyed  by  Spinoza  in  a  like  faulty  sense  in  the  following  demonstra- 
tion'*. That  every  arimmcnt  from  definitions  presupposes  the  previously  established  existence  of  the  thing 
defined,  !■  a  logical  postulate,  acainst  which  Spinoza  sins  as  naively  as  Anselm,  and  much  more  so  than  Dt> 
cartes.  By  appealing  to  the  pretended  implication  of  existence  in  e**entttu  that  which  in  his  arbitrary  deft- 
n't'ons  is  oiyeiv***.  in  i*»rt.  In  a  manner  repugnant  to  nature,  is  covered  with  the  deceptive  frembtanoB  of 
reality,  ami  the  actuary  real  is  in  many  instances  concealed  from  view. 

X  This  definition  of  that  which  is  finite  in  its  kind  is  only  applicable  to  objects  (rm\  side  by  Mm  wtt 
which  others  can  exist  and  for  which  co-existence  implies  mutual  limitation ;  it  loses  all  its  significance  whs* 
applied  not.  to  such  f  «*.  hut  to  natures  or  attributes,  as  c.  g.,  if  the  question  were  asked,  whether  the  qo 
nature  or  the  essence  of  the  square,  i.  «.,  the  limitation  of  a  plane  figure  by  four  equal  i 
only  right  angles  with  each  other,  la  finite  or  infinite  in  Its  kind,  or  whether  human  waUnu,  i 
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Am  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  definitions,  follow  the  statements  of  what  Spinoza  under- 
stands by  substance,  attribute,  and  mode.  "  By  substance  I  understand  that  which  is 
in  itself  and  is  conceived  by  itself,  t".  e.,  the  conception  of  which  can  be  formed  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  conception  of  any  other  thing."  u  By  attribute  I  understand  that 
which  the  mind  perceives  as  constituting  the  essence  of  substance."  "  By  mode  I 
understand  the  accidents  of  substance,  or  that  which  is  in  something  else,  through  the 
aid  of  which  also  it  is  conceived."  {Per  substantiam  inteUigo  id,  quod  in  se  estet  per  se 
amdpitur,  hoe  est  id,  eujus  eoneeptus  non  indiget  eoneeptu  aUerius  rei,  a  quo  formari  de- 
beat.  Per  attributum  inteUigo  id,  quod  mteUectus  de  substantia  percipU  tamquam  ejus 
essentiam  constituent  ["  constituens"  here  is  neuter,  and  qualifies  quod,  cf.  Def  VI.]. 
Per  modum  inteUigo  substantia  affeetiones  sice  id,  quod  in  aUo  est,  per  quod  ctiam  concipi- 
tur.)  It  thus  appears  that  the  expressions  in  se  esse  and  in  alio  esse  mark  the  difference 
between  substance  and  affections  or  modes,  while  the  attributes  together  constitute 
the  substance.  In  each  case  Spinoza  tells  how  the  thing  defined  is  and  how  it  is  con- 
ceived (».  e.,  when  adequately  conceived,  in  which  case  the  conception  agrees  with  the 
reality.)  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  interpret  his  definition  of  attribute  in  a  way 
which  would  obliterate  the  difference  between  Spinozism  and  Kantianism,  namely,  by 
supposing  Spinoza  to  mean  that  the  distinction  of  attributes  is  due  only  to  a  mental 
act  on  our  part,  and  that  we  then  objectify  the  distinction,  as  though  it  were  founded 
in  the  nature  of  substance ;  so,  it  is  added,  a  really  white  surface  appears  to  the 
eye  blue  or  green  when  viewed  through  a  blue  or  green  glass.  But  this  interpretation, 
which  would  make  of  Spinoza  a  Subjectivist,  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  general 
character  of  his  philosophy,  which  is  much  rather  objective,  nor  with  his  express  lan- 
guage (e.  g.  in  Def.  VI. :  substantiam  eonstantem  infiniUs  attributis,  etc.)  The  attri- 
butes are,  according  to  Spinoza,  in  reality,  not  indeed  separated  from  each  other  in  the 

leonine  natan,  etc.,  we  limited  or  unlimited.  And  yet  Spinoza,  when  the  definition,  in  view  of  the  example* 
etted  by  him— to  the  fint  of  which,  at  least,  it  is  appropriate— has  once  been  granted,  afterwards  makes  of  it 
that  illicit  use,  in  which  the  limit  of  its  meaning  and  troth  as  above  given  b*  forgotten,  and  commits,  besides, 
the  second,  still  worse  fault,  of  making  the  criterion  of  flniteness  to  consist,  not  in  the  possibility  of  a 
"natan**  or  an  "attribute"  being  limited  by  another  (generically  similar,  bat  specifically  different)  nature, 
bat  really  in  the  possibility  of  a  nature  being  limited  by  itself  as  a  second  nature— which  is  absurd.  He  says, 
r  (in  the  demonstration  to  Prop.  VII. :  omniu  mibttantia  eat  necetmvio  injlnita)  of  that  substance  which 
b  attribute,  that  It  is  not  finite,  since  otherwise  (according  to  the  second  definition)  it  must  be 
I  by  another  substance  of  the  same  nature,  which  is  impossible,  because  no  two  substances  with  the 
•saw  attribute  can  exist;  but  this  latter  affirmation  he  has  proved  by  identifying  substance  with  the  totality 
of  its  attributes,  wbeiK»  it  Inevitably  follows  that  the  subetanoe  of  one  attribute  or  one  nature  is  to  be  con- 
ceived a*  absolutely  Identical  with  this  attribute  or  nature ;  the  limitation,  therefore,  of  this  substance  by 
another  of  the  same  nature,  would  be  the  limitation  of  the  same  nature  by  itself  as  a  second  nature.  The  ab- 
surdity of  this  conclusion,  however,  cannot  prove  the  non-limitation  of  the  nature  or  substance,  because  it  ia 
an  sb—nllrj  arising  not  from  the  hypothesis  of  limitation,  but  from  Spinoza's  absurd  mode  of  procedure. 
The  quart  ratio  nature,  the  aquiline  nature,  etc,  or  a  substance  identical  with  any  such  nature,  cannot  be 
limited  by  Itself  as  another  nature  or  substance;  this,  however,  is  not  because  it  is  unlimited  or  infinite,  but 
because  it  ia  not  different  from  Itself— 1  is  not  equal  to  S— and  also  because  the  idea  of  the  limitation  of  one 
thing  by  another  homogeneous  thing  is  dearly  and  fully  applicable  only  to  objects  existing  side  by  side,  ret, 
and  not  to  "naturea.**  The  deceptive  appearance  of  demonstration  is  founded  in  the  niisleading  expression : 
i  malm  nature*,  "  substance  of  one  nature.*'  which  summons  up  the  idea  of  a  concrete  existence 
t  from  the  nature  or  attribute  itself,  which  idea,  after  being  employed  in  the  paralogism,  is  again  set 
e  by  BjrfiMwa  through  recourse  to  his  definitions  and  the  propositions  derived  from  them.  But  the  para- 
i  has  provided,  meanwhile,  a  principle,  by  which  a  show  of  justification  is  secured  for  Spinoza's  proce- 
i  to  admitting  only  that  which  is  without  limit  (extension  X  or  that  which  at  any  rate  can  be  regarded  as 
I  (eu0Motf»X  to  be  an  attribute  or  a  natura,  and  in  relegating  all  else  to  the  class  of  affections  or 
»  (To  the  same  result,  also,  leads  the  subsequent  definition  of  affection  or  mode— a  definition  closely 
I  to  that  of  flniteness— by  the  expression:  "<n  otto  #**;"  se*  below.) 
5 
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substance  to  which  they  beleng,  but  they  are  different,  and  the  mind  in  diatmgmshiDf 
them  does  but  recognize  their  intrinsic  diversity  ;  the  very  existence  of  the  mind  in- 
plies  of  itself  the  existence  of  the  attribute  of  thought,  and  the  real  distinction  of  tht 
latter  from  extension.  It  is  only  the  act  of  isolating  the  single  attribute,  of  separatiaj 
it  for  the  time  from  the  really  unseparatcd  unity  in  which  all  the  attributes  are  eon-. 
bined,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  it  apart  (*.  <f.,  it  is  only  the  "  guatenuM  coimden- 
tur")y  that  is  due  solely  to  the  action  of  the  mind.  The  comparison  of  the  mind  to  i 
prism  which  analyzes  the  white  ray  of  light  may  be  allowed,  but  the  comparison  of  ft 
to  a  spectator  who  varies  the  color  by  using  now  a  blue,  and  now  a  green  glass  is  it 
least  liable  to  mislead,  and  suggests  a  false  interpretation.  The  distinction  of  attri- 
butes by  Spinoza,  which  may  seem  to  justify  a  subjectivistic  interpretation  of  fail 
doctrine  of  attributes,  is  but  a  distinction  of  various  inseparable  phases  of  the  sub- 
stance which  the  attributes  constitute,  a  distinction  which  repeats  itself  in  our  concep- 
tion of  substance.  But  each  of  these  attributes  or  phases,  like  different  definitions  of 
the  circle,  etc.,  is  a  complete  expression  of  the  substance,  because  they  are  all  insep- 
arably connected  with  each  other.  (Cf.  Spinoza's  comparison  of  the  attributes  in  sab- 
stance  to  smoothness  and  whiteness  in  one  surface,  or  to  Israel,  who  wrestled  witk 
God,  and  Jacob,  who  seized  upon  the  heel  of  his  brother ;  see  Epist.  27,  and  cf .  Tren- 
delenburg. Hist.  Beitr.,  III.  p.  368.)  The  substance  is  the  totality  of  the  attribute! 
themselves  ;  the  modes,  on  the  contrary,  are  something  other,  secondary ;  for  which 
reason,  also,  Spinoza  can  say  (in  the  corollary  to  Prop.  VI.)  that  there  exists  nothing 
but  substance  and  affections,  not  as  though  the  attributes  as  such  had  no  existence,  or 
as  though  they  were  not  realiter  different  from  each  other,  but  because  their  existence} 
in  the  mentioning  of  substance,  has  already  been  indicated.  The  modes  of  substanoi 
do  not  constitute  a  positive  addition  to  it.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  mere  limits- 
tions  of  it,  determinations,  hence  negations  ("  omnia  determination  says  Spinoza,  4isst 
fugatio"1),  just  as  every  mathematical  body,  in  virtue  of  its  limitation,  is  a  determina- 
tion of  the  realm  of  infinite  extension  (negation  of  that  portion  of  space  which  is  ex- 
ternal to  the  body). 

The  modes,  or  accidents,  are  not  constituent  ports  of  substance;  substance  is  by 
nature  prior  to  its  accidents  (according  to  Prop.  I.,  which  is  deduced  directly  from  the 
definitions),  and  must,  in  order  to  be  viewed  in  its  true  nature,  be  considered  apart 
from  its  accidents  and  in  se  (Demonstr.  of  Prop.  V.  :  dejmitis  affectionibu*  et  inu  m- 
*klcrata).  Hence  Spinoza  cannot  mean  by  substance  a  concrete  thing,  for  the 
can  never  exist  without  individual  determinations  (which  Spinoza  reckons 
u  affections"  or  accidents),  nor  be  considered  "  apart  from  its  accidents,11  or  as  it  truly 
and  really  exists.  By  substance,  in  Spinoza's  language,  we  can  only  understand  sn 
Abstroctum,  to  which  he  yet  (after  the  manner  of  mediaeval  realists)  attributes  inde- 
pendent existence.* 

*  In  marking  the  difference  between  substance  and  Iw  accident*,  Spinosa  ignore*  toe  figurative  c 
of  the  expression*  employed  by  him :  in  we  «sm  and  in  alio  esse  (••  existence  in  self  "  and  "existence in  • 
thing  eW),  and  their  incompetence  to  serve  as  criteria  of  the  attributive  or  modal  character  of  i 
dements  of  an  object.    Extension  and  thought  are  viewed  by  him  a*  attributes ;  it  therefore,  i 
iteclf,  so  are  extension  and  thought  in  extension  and  thought— a  statement  with  which  no  < 
connected.    Every  particular  thought  and  act  of  will  is  viewed  by  him  as  a  mode ;  bat  that  t 
general  attribute  termed  thought  can,  at  the  most,  be  said  only  In  a  figurative  i 
being  in  has  no  proper  meaning  except  in  connection  with  the  attribute  of  extension.    If,  i 
tend  the  application  of  this  distinction  between  substance  or  attribute  and  modes,  and  of  IN 
to  other  cases  than  those  mentioned  by  Spinosa  (which  must  be  allowable,  since  I 
thought  and  extension  are  the  only  knowablo  attr*  idfouadsdeaiyi 
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The  next  definition  is :  By  God  I  understand  the  absolutely  infinite  being,  t.  e.,  the 
substance  consisting  of  infinite  attributes,  each  of  which  expresses  an  eternal  and  in- 
finite essence.  (PerDeum  intetUgo  ens  absolute  infinitum,  hoc  est  substantiam  constantem 
infinite  attribute,  quorum  unumquodque  sternum  et  infinitum  essentiam  exprimit.)  The 
expression  u  absolutely  infinite  "  is  explained  in  the  ExpUeatio,  by  contrasting  it  with 
the  expression  "  infinite  in  its  kind  "  (in  suo  genere  infinitum) ;  that  which  is  unlimited 
or  infinite  in  its  kind  only,  is  not  such  in  respect  of  all  possible  attributes  ;  but  the  ab- 
solutely infinite  is  infinite  in  respect  of  all  attributes.* 

The  seventh  Definition  relates  to  freedom  :  That  thing  is  called  free  which  exists  by 
the  sole  necessity  of  its  nature  and  the  determining  cause  of  whose  activity  is  in 
itself  alone.  But  that  is  called  necessary,  or  rather  constrained,  which  owes  its  existence 
to  another,  and  whose  activity  is  the  result  of  fixed  and  determinate  causes  (eu  res  libera 
didtur,  qua  ex  sola  sum  natures  necessitate  existit  et  ase  sola  ad  agendum  determinatur. 
Necessaria  autem  vd  potius  coacta  quae  ab  aUo  determinatur  ad  existendum  et  operandum 
eerta  ac  detemdnata  raUone).\ 

gwnw),  and  If  we  affirm,  accordingly,  that  the  accidents  (afecttone*)  of  any  essence  or  nature  that  may  be 
denned  are  in  that  essence,  we  are  conducted  necessarily  to  the  assertion  that,  for  example,  the  specific  length 
of  the  side  of  any  particular  square  and  the  position  of  the  square  are  immanent  in  the  quadratic  nature,  or 
that  the  individual  man,  eagle,  1km,  exists  in  human,  aquiline,  or  leonine  nature.  Thus  we  are  landed  at 
once  in  a  crude  Realism  (in  the  mediaeval  sense  of  the  term),  whom  scientific  legitimacy  is  simply  pre- 
supposed, but  not  demonstrated  by  Spinosa.  The  counter-argument*  of  Nominalism  are  nowhere  confuted 
by  Spinoza,  who,  on  the  contrary,  admits  their  justice  in  theory,  while  he  indicates  the  contrary  by  his  prac- 
tice. 

He  proceeds  here,  as,  in  logical  respects,  everywhere,  in  a  manner  altogether  naive.  Tnetute  (iwnapx*iv) 
is,  indeed,  also  an  Aristotelian  expression ;  but,  an  employed  by  Aristotle,  it  has  an  intelligible  and  legitimate 
meaning,  since  for  Aristotle  the  substances  to  which,  as  he  says,  the  name  of  substance  pre-eminently  be- 
longs (trpwru  ewuu)  are  all  individual  objects,  In  which  whatever  can  be  predicated  of  them  may  be  said 
to  be,  Of  individual  objects  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  considered  "  vere"  i.  «.,  as  they  really  are,  *•  <fe- 
ptmtin  aJe'HoRibu*"  (hence,  after  making  abstraction,  «.  g.y  of  figure  and  limitation,  and  retaining  in  mind 
only  the  attribute  of  extension,  and  after  making  abstraction  of  all  that  which  distinguishes  one  thinking 
being  from  another,  and  retaining  only  the  attribute  of  thought) ;  to  say  so  presupposes  that  other  significa- 
tion of  substance  and  the  substantial,  according  to  which  the  words  stand  for  etmentta  and  the  essential.  In 
order  to  establish  by  universal  criteria  the  difference  between  the  substantial,  in  the  sense  of  the  ewential, 
and  the  unessential,  a  profound  and  thorough  logical  investigation  is  requisite.  This  investigation  Spinoza 
has  not  made,  but  makes  up  for  its  lack  by  retaining  expressions  which  have  a  relative  propriety  only  in  oon- 
■ectlon  with  the  first  signification  of  substance,  the  one  in  which  Spinoza  does  not  employ  the  term.  These 
expressions  are  "<«  se"  and  4i  in  alio  e*ae~  and  this  uncritical  blundering  is  then  necessarily  followed  by  an 
utter  confusion  of  ideas.  The  first  signification  of  substance  is  given  up,  and  the  second  is  corrupted,  in  that 
only  that  la  allowed  to  be  substantial,  in  connection  with  which  the  expression  "  to  be  in  "  has  a  real  «cnse 
(t  *,  extension),  or  is  susceptible,  in  case  of  emergency,  of  having  such  a  sense  interpreted  into  it  (I.  «., 
togttaUo\.  while  all  else  («.  g.%  that  which  in  the  square  is  essential  to  its  being  a  square,  or  in  man.  to  his 
,  etc)  is  classed  among  accidents,  and  modes,  as  being  unessential.  The  supposed  rigorous  en- 
t  of  ideas,  which  has  been  unjustly  praised  in  the  u  Ethic*"  of  Spinoza,  is  based,  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  on  defects  of  clearness  and  on  paralogisms.  A  good  part  of  bis  theorems  are  far 
better  than  his  argumentations. 

•  Spinosa  admits  that  there  exist  numberless  other  attributes  beside  thought  and  extension,  bnt  he  slips 
aver  this  point;  as  to  what  these  attributes  can  be,  we  are  left  in  the  dark.  But  with  this  definition  of 
"God/*  it  is  not  difficult  for  Spinoza— who,  as  soon  as  the  exigrntfc*  of  the  demonstration  demand  It.  ispre- 
",  by  means  of  the  irrational  conception  of  '*  essence  involving  existence,"  to  prove,  through  the  onto- 
I  paralogism,  that  the  definition  is  objectively  correct— to  include  in  the  unity  of  substance  all  that  ao- 
In  doing  this,  however,  as  in  all  his  paralogisms,  it  need  not  bo  said  that  he  is  not  at  all  to  be 
1  by  a  sophistical  intention,  but  simply  as  under  the  influence  of  an  unconscious  self- 


t  The  first  part  of  the  definition  of  ret  Ubera  involves  the  same  error  as  the  positive  use  of  the  expres- 
m  estcas  mU,  namely,  the  confounding  of  nnomnsedness  in  the  eternal  and  primitive  being  with  self- 
snstffcaa,  l  e^  with  an  existence  caused  by  its  own  nature  (as  if  the  latter— even  making  abstraction  of 
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The  eighth  Definition  links  the  conception  of  eternity  with  the  ontologies!  Pixsto- 
gism  :  By  eternity  I  understand  existence  itself,  in  as  far  as  it  is  conceived  nrnriinlj 
to  follow  from  the  sole  definition  of  an  eternal  thing  (per  aternUatem  inUQigo  iptm 
existentiam.  qua  terms  ex  sola  rei  aterncs  definitione  nreessario  seqni  condpitur). 

To  the  eight  definitions  Spinoza  adds  seven  axioms.  The  first  Axiom  is :  Every- 
thing  which  is,  is  either  in  itself  or  in  some  other  thing.  (Omnia,  qua  sunt,  fd  tin 
H  tei  in  alio  sunt).* 

The  second  Axiom  is :  That  which  cannot  be  conceived  through  another,  must  be 
conceived  through  itself  (id  quod  per  aliud  non  potent  concijH,  per  se  eoncipi  debet)  J 

The  third  Axiom  is :  A  determinate  cause  being  given,  the  effect  necessarily  fol- 
lows, and  per  contra  :  if  no  determinate  cause  be  given,  it  is  impossible  that  the  effect 
should  follow.  (Ex  data  causa  determinata  necessario  segvitur  effectus,  et  contra :d 
nulla  dttur  determinata  causa,  impossibile  est,  ut  effectus  sequatvr.)X 

The  knowledge  of  the  effect  depends  upon  and  involves  the  knowledge  of  the 
cause.  (Effectus  ognitio  a  cogniUone  causa1  dependet  et  eandem  incolcit.)  This  is  the 
fourth  Axiom,  which  expresses,  in  its  (subjective)  relation  to  human  knowledge,  the 
same  which  in  the  third  was  expressed  objectively.  § 

The  fifth  Axiom  affirms  that  things  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  each  other 
cannot  be  understood  by  means  of  each  other,  or  the  conception  of  the  one  does  not  in- 
volve the  conception  of  the  other  (qua  ni/iil  commune  cum  se  invicem  Jiabent,  etiamper 

time— could  in  any  real  sense  be  the  pritu  of  existence).  The  second  put  comes  more  nearly  to  the  pan* 
since  in  fact  freedom  belongs  to  action,  and  not  to  entrance  into  existence ;  yet  It  diverts  attention  fast 
what  is  alone  the  real  state  of  the  case  in  the  whole  sphere  of  experience,  or  from  the  fact  that  every  em* 
depend*  on  the  co-operation  of  several  factors,  and  that  freedom  means  only  the  prevalence  of  the  intent! 
factors  over  the  external.  Bat  the  definitions  of  necessity  and  compulsion  should  have  been  separated  tram 
each  other,  and  not  by  a  kyvcl  pattuH*  amalgamated.  For  the  rest.  8pinoata  rightly  seeks  for  the  proper  op* 
poriitc  of  freedom,  not  in  necessity  taken  generally,  bat  in  a  distinct  kind  of  necessity,  namely,  couaratat, 
which  is  to  be  defined  as  a  necessity  having  its  source  not  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  of  constraint,  but  in 
something  foreign  to  that  nature  (whether  in  the  internal  or  the  external  world),  and  overruling  the  endearon 
(and  frustrating  the  wishes)  to  which  that  nature  Itself  gives  rise. 

*  This  axiom,  combined  with  the  third  and  fourth  definitions,  is  employed  (in  the  DemonMratio  to  thf 
fourth  and  the  corollary  to  the  sixth  Proposition)  to  establish  the  doctrine  that  In  reality  nothing  exiett 
but  substance*  and  their  accidents.  The  demonstration  is  illusory  on  account  of  the  figurative  use  made 
of  the  expressions  in  *e  esse  and  in  alio  erne  in  the  Definitions:  while,  on  the  contrary,  such  planribQitj 
as  the  axiom  retains,  after  the  necessary  deductions  have  been  made  on  account  of  the  obscurity  of  the  word* 
in  a?  <*w\  depends  on  the  expression*  being  taken  literally. 

t  Two  things  arc  here  left  out  of  consideration :  1.  That  since  conceiving  (or  comprehending)  impties 
the  perception  of  a  causal  nexus,  and  since  every  causal  relation  subsists  between  two  or  more  related  de- 
ment* not  the  disjnnctives  "•  either,  or."  either  voncipt  per  allud  or  concipi  per  te,  but  rather  the  coUigattres 
**  an  well,  at "  arc  in  place,  i.  «.,  it  should  be  affirmed  that  whatever  is  conceived  Is  conceived  in  and  by  meant  dt 
ft*  relation  to  its  cansal  correlate,  greater  weight  being  laid  on  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  correlates  a* 
cording  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  2.  That  the  conceivableness  of  all  things  may  not  be  preaqf 
posed  without  farther  question,  bat  that  the  inquiry  should  first  be  raised,  whether  there  exist  limits  to  Off 
knowledge,  which  qnestion  again  resolves  itself  into  the  (Kantian)  question,  whether  there  are  no 
universal  limit*  to  human  knowledge,  and  into  the  qnestion  (of  controlling  importance  for  the 
Uon  of  the  immediate  problem*  of  science')  as  to  what  at  any  given  time  is  the  actual  limit  of 
OH«  arid  what  arc  the  next  steps  necessary  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  things  conceivable. 

X  Thi-  axiom  is  only  true  when  the  conception  of  cause  is  rightly  understood,  and  when  the  email  Ml 
enryrt  v*d  as  something  simple,  rather  than  composite. 

|  It  Is  characteristic  of  Bpinosa  that,  of  the  double  relation  mentioned  by  Aristotle  u 
Mir  knowledge  and  the  objective  causal  nexus,  he  here  attends  only  to  one  aspect, 
wig*  whi':h  advances  from  the  wp6r*pw  +wr*i  to  the  wrnpor  +wni  (a  priori  ad  jmafii  tm\ 
afar  annvmtloned,  namely,  the  regressive  inference  from  the  effect  to  the 
like  f#rc per  4»Vn,  which  yet  is  the  wpdrcpor  «pet  j#t«f  or  the  ^up 
irMeh  to  the  swnaw  vest  fetes. 
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m  imtiom  mleOioi  non  pottunt,  site  eonceptus  unius  alterius  coneeptum  non  intdcit),  from 
which,  in  combination  with  the  preceding  axioms,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  (in  Prop. 
III.),  that,  of  two  things  having  nothing  in  common,  the  one  cannot  be  the  cause  of 
the  other.9 

In  the  sixth  Axiom  Spinoza  affirms  that  the  true  representation  most  agree  with  the 
object  represented  (idea  vera  debet  cum  mo  idmto  eonvenire).\ 

The  seventh  and  last  Axiom  asserts  that  if  anything  can  be  conceived  as  not  exist- 
ing, its  essence  does  not  involve  existence  (quidquid  ut  non  existent  potent  concipi,  ejus 
mmmtiti  non  in  role U  exUtentiam).  % 

The  Definitions  and  Axioms  are  followed  by  Propositions,  to  which  proofs  are  joined 
that  have  indeed  only  the  appearance  of  proofs,  since  the  definitions  and  postulates 
on  which  they  depend  involve  logical  faults. 

The  first  Proposition,  deduced  immediately  from  Definitions  III.  and  V.,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Substance  is  prior  to  its  accidents.  The  second  Proposition  affirms  that  two 
substances,  with  different  attributes,  have  nothing  in  common  with  each  other,  and  it 
is-  derived  from  the  Definition  of  substance ;  §  from  this  it  is  concluded  that  one  sub- 
;  cannot  be  the  cause  of  another  substance  having  attributes  different  from  its 
i ;  bat  Spinosa  asserts  farther  (in  Prop.  V. )  that  there  are  not  two  or  more  substances 
with  the  same  attribute  (because  for  him,  as  above  remarked,  the  substance  is  identical 
with  its  attributes,  and  consequently,  in  all  individuals  of  the  same  kind,  the  substance 
is  the  same),  so  that  neither  can  one  substance  be  the  cause  of  another  substance  hav- 
ing an  attribute  the  same  as  its  own ;  therefore,  he  concludes,  no  substance  can  be 
the  cause  of  another  substance  (Prop.  VI.).  One  substance  cannot  be  produced  by  an- 
other substance,  and  therefore,  since  in  reality  nothing  exists  but  substances  and  their 
affections,  not  by  anything  else  whatsoever  (Corollary  to  Prop.  VI.).  Since  one  sub- 
stance cannot  be  produced  by  another,  it  must,  says  Spinoza  (in  the  demonstration  to 
Prop.  VII.),  be  the  cause  of  itself,  i.  ©\,  according  to  the  first  definition,  its  essence  in- 
volves its  existence,  or  existence  belongs  to  its  nature  (Prop.  VII. :  Ad  naturam  sub- 
stoatis?  pertinet  ezistere).  | 

*  To  this  axiom  the  above  remarks  on  the  relation  of  causality  are  applicable.  In  the  fourth  of  hit 
/smrs  Bpteoaa  seeks  (with  apparent  justice)  to  establish  the  proposition,  that  the  carnal  relation  presup- 
pose* something  common  to  the  term*  of  the  relation,  on  the  ground  that,  if  the  reverse  were  true,  the  effect 
meat  have  all  which  it  has  from  nothing. 

t  No  axiom  was  needed  here,  bat  only  a  definition  of  truth.  Undoubtedly  truth,  in  the  literal,  theoreti- 
cal aisalficatlca  of  this  word,  is  the  agreement  between  thought  and  that  portion  of  reality  to  which 
flneajht  to  directed.  But  it  is  not  the  isolated  representation  (UUa)  which  it*  true  or  false,  but  only  the 
numMaerlioi  of  representations  in  a  judgment  (an  affirmation):  when  a  representation  doe*  not  enter  into 
meat  tarn  of  a— ii  Hi wi,  there  subsists  neither  the  relation  of  truth  nor  of  falsehood.  Thin  just  observation 
of  Artsftotfe  Spinosa  has  here  left  unnoticed. 

t  1Mb  axiom  involve*  the  idea  on  which  the  ontological  paralogism  is  founded,  the  idea  that  there  is 
a  farm  of  bote*,  from  the  definition  of  which  we  can  infer  it*  exigence.     Every  real  e**entia  implkw,  of 
\  of  the  objects  whom  essence  it  in ;  but  thi*  proposition  Ik  a  mere  tautology.    No  essence 
i  it  exists ;  but  it  exist*  only  in  the  object*  whom*  essence  it  i*.    That  form  of  thought 
t  the  M— arte,  L  ©.,  the  (nubjective)  concept  (corutptuM),  may  indeed,  if  the  reality  of  the 
I  of  tfcw  concept  be  presupposed,  justify  u«  in  attributing,  d  priori,  definite  predicate*  to  that  object, 
t  this  presupposition,  and  it  can  therefore  in  no  caoe  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  premppo- 

1 1*  Oprrect  only  in  the  rase  of  totally  different  attributes  hut  not  in  the  ease,  which 

,  of  different  attributes  generieally  the  name  and  only  Mfieciflenlly  different, 

sjajaajpal  demonstration,  (1)  the  fact  1*  overlooked  thiit  the  first  pro|M»iition  needs  to  t>e  sup- 

L  that  the  substance  exists:   (2)  the   mvutive  affirmation:    it  must  be 

r  converted  into  the  positive  one:  it  must  be  the  cause  of  itself;  (8) 

s|  k  not  caused  by  anything  elae,  be  cuuued  by  ituclf,  the  tenn  cause  has 
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The  proof  of  Prop.  VIII. :  "  All  substance  is  neoess*rily  infinite,"  rests  on  the  as- 
sertion (in  Prop.  V.)  that  there  cannot  be  more  than  one  substance  having  the  same 
attribute.  * 

From  the  definition  of  Attribute  Spinoza  deduces  the  ninth  Proposition :  The  more 
reality  or  being  a  thing  has,  the  more  attributes  does  it  possess  (quo  plus  realUatii 
aut  esse  unoqwntque  res  Jiabet,  eo  plura  attribute  ipsi  competunt),  and  from  the  same  defi- 
nition, together  with  the  definition  of  Substance,  the  tenth  Proposition  :  Every  attri- 
bute of  one  substance  must  be  conceived  by  itself  {unumquodque  unius  substantia 
attributum  per  se  concipi  debet).} 

been  taken  In  the  sense  sanctioned  by  universal  usage,  while  in  the  conjoined  premise  ("its  essence  ne- 
cessarily involves  existence,  or  existence  belongs  to  its  nature" — id  art  [per  iJef.  /.]  iptius  emefUla  (mmMT 
tieoessario  cxUtentiatn  etee  ad  ejus  naturam  pertinest  exlttere)  the  same  term  in  the  expression  "  cause  of  it- 
self **  is  explained  in  accordance  with  Spinoxa's  arbitrary  definition,  without  even  an  attempt  to  show  the 
coincidence  of  the  two  significations ;  in  other  words,  the  fallacy  above  indicated  (p.  64)  of  a  qvatermb 
terminorum  is  committed  by  the  confounding  of  a  "definition  formed  synthetically n  with  one  "formed 
analytically.** 

*  That  this  proof  is  fallacious,  because  the  second  Definition,  on  which  also  it  rests,  involves  a  fate 
supposition,  has  been  remarked  above  That  a  substance  is  alone  in  its  kind  and  cannot  be  limited  by  a 
duplicate  of  itself  (since  no  such  duplicate  can  exist)  determines  nothing  respecting  the  magnitnde  and 
extension  of  the  ''substance.**  Grant,  for  example,  that  each  thought  is  homogeneous  with  every  other 
thought,  i.  «.,  that  "  thought  generally**  is  one,  and  it  no  more  follows  that  thought  is  unbounded  and  uTaV 
quitoui*  than  that,  because  every  eagle  participates  in  the  one  aquiline  nature  (or,  to  express  it  in  Spioo- 
ristic  phraseology,  i»  in  the  aquiline  nature),  the  aquiline  nature  is  unbounded  and  ubiquitous,  or  that, 
supposing  onr  sun  to  be  the  only  one  in  existence,  it  must  therefore  be  infinite.  A  shorter  proof  is  sob* 
joined  by  Spinosa  in  the  first  Scholium,  founded  simply  on  Propos.  VII.  {ad  naturam  substantia'  pert** 
adhterv).  Ue  here  argues  that  all  substance  must  be  infinite,  because  the  finite  is  in  reality  a  partial  ne- 
gation {ex  parte  negatio)  and  the  infinite  is  an.  absolute  affirmation  of  existence  (absoluta  qfftrmatto  «aes> 
lemur  uHcujus  natura).  But  the  terms  of  this  argument— which  agrees  with  Spinoza's  theorem,  **«ji«bi 
determinatio  est  neg<U to  "—involve  a  petitio  principii,  since  the  infinity  of  all  that  is  primitive  must  be 
presupposed,  in  order  justly  to  affirm  that  flniteness  is  a  partial  negation  of  this  primitive  reality ;  one  who 
should  adopt  the  theory  of  atoms,  or  of  finite  monads,  or  perchance  of  a  finite  world  as  the  primitive /bcHts*, 
would  not  be  compelled  to  admit  this  argument  of  Spinoza,  and  could  not  be  refuted  by  it.  (Leibnitx,  in  his 
Conhiiltratlon*  sur  la  doctrine  dun  Esprit  universe!,  in  Erdmann's  Extracts  from  his  Philo*.  Works,  p. 
179.  declare*  Spinoxa's  demonstrations  concerning  substance  to  be  "pitoyable*  ou  non  intelligible*.*1) 

t  The  latter  Proposition  stands  in  a  doubtful  relation  to  the  Definition  of  substance  as  that  which  "is 
in  itself  and  is  conceived  by  itself.*1  (That  substance  must  be  coiweiced  by  itself  is  not  intended  by  Spinosa 
to  be  viewed  as  constituting  a  second  mark  of  substance  distinct  from  that  expressed  in  the  words :  it  fa 
itself;  on  the  contrary,  since  thought  and  being  are  conceived  as  congruent,  the  two  marks  are  essentially 
identical.)  All  that  can  lawfully  be  inferred  is  that  the  attribute,  since  it  too  must  be  conceived  by  itself, 
must  also  Ik?  substantial,  or  that  no  substance  can  have  more  than  one  attribute.  In  a  Scholion  Spinosa 
repudiates  thin  conclusion  as  inadmissible,  because  it  would  conflict  with  the  substance  of  the  ninth  Propo- 
sition, but  he  does  not  succeed  in  overthrowing  its  formal  truth  and  necessity.  The  difference  between  attri- 
bute and  substance  cannot  constat  with  the  ascription  to  every  attribute  of  per  se  cvncipi%  and  in  the  ninth 
Proi>osttion  the  presupposition  that  one  substance  can  have  more  reality  and  being  than  another  is  itself 
left  undemonetrated.  Either  the  so-called  attribute  possesses  independent  existence— in  which  case  it  is  a 
substance — or.  with  other  so-called  attributes,  it  must  be  affirmed  as  a  predicate  of  substance,  in  which 
case  it  is  in  the  substance  and  can  be  conceived  or  thought  only  through  the  substance,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, not  an  attribute,  but  a  mode.  It  would  bo  logically  more  consistent  to  assume  the  existence  of  one 
substance  with  one  attribute,  or  even  of  numerous,  perhaps  infinitely  numerous  substances,  each  having  one 
attribute  (substance  and  attribute  thus  being  identical^,  than  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  at- 
tributes. Then,  of  course,  no  distinction  between  substances  of  greater  and  less  reality,  nor  between  infinity 
in  kind  and  absolute  infinity,  would  be  admissible.  But  Spinoza  makes  and  maintains  these  distinctions 
in  order,  evidently — however  far  he  may  be  from  confessing  it— that  his  theory  may  not  conflict  with  the 
objective  fact  of  the  actual  connection  and  mutual  relation  of  '"thoujrht**  and  "extension,"  or  with  Us 
monistic  convictions,  and  all  scruples  are  brushed  away  by  the  easy  means  of  including  all  attributes  is 
the  definition  of  God  as  the  %%ens  absolute  infinitum,"  and  of  vindicating  the  real  validity  of  this  defini- 
tion by  means  of  the  conception  of  existence  as  involved  in  essence.  Thus  Proposition  XL  is  baled  OJa 
the  ontological  Paralogism. 
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Prop.  XL  :  God,  or  a  substance  consisting  of  infinite  attributes,  each  of  which  ex- 
presses an  eternal  and  infinite  essence,  exists  by  necessity  (because  being  belongs  to  his 
essentia.  Spinoza's  words  are  :  Deus  sice  substantia  constant  infinitis  attributis,  quorum 
u*umquodqu*  ctternam  et  infinitam  essentiam  exprimit,  necessario  existit).  With  the 
argument  for  the  existence  of  an  infinite  substance,  drawn  from  the  definition,  and 
which  Spinoza  designates  as  Demonstrate  d  priori,  he  combines  (like  Descartes)  an- 
other, founded  on  tho  fact  of  our  own  existence,  whereby  God's  necessary  existence  is 
established  d  posteriori  It  is  impossible  that  only  finite  beings  should  exist,  for  then 
they  would,  as  necessary  beings,  be  more  powerful  than  the  absolutely  infinite  being, 
anoe  the  ability  not  to  exist  {posse  non  existere)  is  an  impotentia,  while  the  ability  to 
exist  (pome  existere)  is  *  patentia* 

Substance  is,  as  such,  indivisible,  for  by  a  portion  of  substance  nothing  else  could  be 
understood  but  a  limited  substance,  which  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Besides 
God  there  exists  no  other  substance  ;  for  every  attribute  by  which  a  substance  can  be 
determined  is  included  in  God,  and  there  is  never  more  than  one  substance  having  the 
same  attribute.  There  is  only  one  God ;  for  only  one  absolutely  infinite  substance  can 
exist.  Not  only  do  all  attributes  belong  to  God  (since  a  substance  consists  of  its  attri- 
butes), but  all  modes,  as  affections  of  substance,  are  also  in  God :  Whatever  is,  is  in 
God,  and  nnthing  can  either  be,  or  be  conceived,  without  God  {quidquid  est,  in  Deo  est, 
et  nQtO  sine  Deo  esse  neque  coneipi  potest,  Prop.  XV.)-  Spinoza  justifies  at  length  (in 
the  Scholium  to  Prop.  XV.)  the  inclusion  of  extension  in  the  definition  of  the  essence 
of  God.  From  the  necessity  of  the  divine  nature  follow  an  infinite  number  of  things 
in  an  infinite  number  of  ways ;  God  is,  therefore,  the  efficient  cause  of  all  which  can 
fall  within  the  sphere  of  the  infinite  intellect,  and  he  is  the  absolutely  first  cause. 
i'4  Cause, **  surely,  only  in  a  very  figurative  sense,  since  he  was  never  without  modes.) 
God  acta  only  according  to  the  laws  of  his  nature,  constrained  by  no  one,  and  henoe 
with  absolute  freedom,  and  he  is  the  only  free  cause.  God,  as  the  cause  of  all  things, 
is  their  immanent  ("  indwelling")  cause,  not  transcendent  (passing  over  into  that  which 
is  other  than  himself).  (Deus  est  omnium  rerum  causa  immanens,  non  vero  transient, 
Pnpas.  XVIII.  ;  cf.  Epist.  XXL,  ad  (Mdenburgium  :  Deum  omnium  rerum  causam  im- 
mHiruHUm,  ut  qjunt,  non  vero  transeuntem  statuo.  Omnia,  inquam,  in  Deo  esse  et  in 
Deo  mteeri  cum  Paulo  affirmo  et  forte  etiam  cum  omnibus  antiques  philosophis,  licet 
elio  mndoy  et  auderem  etiam  dioere,  cum  antiquis  omnibus  Ilebraeis,  quantum  ex  quibus- 

•  That  in  thi*  latter  argumentation  our  (subjective)  uncertainty  as  to  tho  reality  or  non-reality  of  ob- 
|arriT.«  t-x.-t.-nop  U  uncritically  confounded  with  tho  "impotence"  of  such  existence  (whose  reality  is  by 
tfe:*  very  a»-t  prv*umed  beforehand),  is  at  onoe  evident :  here  twain  Spinoza,  as  is  his  wont,  leaves  entirely 
amanttel  the  diversity  (pointed  out  by  Nominalism,  and  Ktill  more  emphasized  by  the  Kantian  Criticism) 
ef  to*  «al*}CTtive  and  objective  elements  in  our  knowledge  (in  the  manner  of  one-sided  "Realism"  and 
of  **  Duitmati'ia,"  although,  in  other  respect*,  Spinoza's  doctrine  contains  also  nominalistic  elements). 
That  the  argument  drawn  from  the  definition  involve*  a  paralogiKm,  which  is  natural  to  "Realism**  (in 
to*  mM  jrvml  **n*e  of  thin  word),  though  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  Ktand-point  of  Realism  alone,  baa 
beia  already  above  mentioned  (Vol.  I.,  §  98).  After  that  Spinoza,  by  means  of  the  ontological  Paralogism, 
ha*  established  fur  his  definition,  which  includes  all  reality  in  "  God,"  an  appearance  of  objective  truth,  it 
w  act  difficult  for  him  to  conclude  that  nothing  at  all  exUta  except  God  alone  and  the  modes  which  are 
la  him. 

It  wjaJd  lead  u.*  far  beyond  the  limits  within  which  onr  exposition  in  this  comi>endium  must  be  confined, 
if  w»  wet*  Ui  rAntiiiuv  t-\  rywhere  to  point  out,  as  we  have  done  thus  far,  the  logical  fallacies  of  which, 
In  the  flrnt  <e)w,  but  occasionally  also  in  the  later  ones  of  tho  "  Ethics"  Spinoza  is  guilty ;  tha 
i  with  which  we  have  done  this  thus  far  may  find  it*  justification  in  the  importance  of  an  exact 
>  of  the  foundations  of  the  Spinozixtic  doctrine,  and  in  tho  comparative  rareness  of  exact  critictana 
af  the  details  of  his  demonstrations  From  this  point  forward  a  mure  review  of  the  further  progress  la 
the  dcvefcjpHMat  of  the  ideas  in  Spinoss's  system  may  suffice. 
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dam  traditionibus,  tametsi  multis  modi*  adulterate,  conjicere  Ueet.  On  the 
between  the  different  kinds  of  causes,  as  made  by  Spinoza,  and  by  Dutch  logicians, 
such  as  Burgersdik  and  Heerebord,  whom  Spinoza  here  more  immediately  follows,  see 
Trendelenburg,  Hist.  Beitr.  III.,  p.  31 0  seq. ;  still  earlier,  however,  had  the  Aristote- 
lian division  of  causes  into  four  kinds  been  modified,  and  we  find  Petrus  Hispanus  and 
others,  under  the  head  of  "  Logica  Modernorum"  treating  "  de  causa  materiaU  pwww 
nente  "  and  "  de  causa  materiaU  transeunte  ;  "  the  former  is  described  as  retaining  iti 
nature  in  the  effect,  as  the  iron  in  the  sword,  and  the  latter  as  losing  it,  aa  the  gram 
in  the  bread.)  God's  existence  is  identical  with  his  essence.  All  his  attributes  are  in- 
variable. Whatever  follows  from  the  absolute  nature  of  any  of  the  divine  attributes 
is  likewise  eternal  and  infinite.  The  essence  of  the  thingB  produced  by  God  does  not 
involve  existence  ;  God  is  the  cause  of  their  essence,  of  their  entrance  into  JHri^t—n^ 
and  of  their  continuance  in  existence.  Individual  objects  are  nothing  but  affections  of 
the  attributes  of  God,  or  modes,  by  which  God's  attributes  are  in  a  determinate  manner 
expressed  (Corollary  to  Prop.  XXV. :  res  particulares  nihil  sunt,  nisi  Dei  attributonm 
affectiones,  site  modi,  quibus  Dei  attributa  certo  et  determinate  modo  exprimuntur).  All 
events,  including  all  acts  of  volition,  are  determined  by  God.  All  particular  thingB 
which  have  a  finite  and  limited  existence  can  be  determined  to  existence  and  to  ac- 
tion only  through  finite  causes,  and  not  immediately  by  God.  since  all  the  effects  of 
God's  direct  agency  are  infinite  and  eternal  (so  that,  according  to  Spinozistic  teach- 
ing, the  possibility  of  miracles  in  the  sense  of  a  direct  interference  of  God  with  the 
order  of  nature  is  excluded).  God,  considered  in  his  attributes,  or  as  a  free  cause, 
is  called  by  Spinoza  (after  the  example  partly  of  Scholastics  who  termed  God  natur* 
naturans,  and  created  existence  natura  naturata,  and  partly,  and  more  especially,  of 
Giordano  Bruno)  natura  naturans.  By  natura  naturata*  on  the  contrary,  Spinoza  un- 
derstands all  that  which  follows  from  the  necessity  of  the  divine  nature,  or  of  either 
of  his  attributes,  i.  e.,  all  modes  of  the  attributes  of  God,  regarded  as  thingB  which  an 
in  God,  and  which,  without  God,  can  neither  be  nor  be  conceived.  The  intellect, 
which,  in  distinction  from  absolute  thought  (absoluta  cogitatio),  is  a  definite  mode  of 
thought  (modus  cogitandi),  distinct  from  other  modes,  such  as  will,  desire,  love,  belongs, 
whether  infinite  or  finite,  to  the  natura  naturata,  and  not  to  the  natura  naturans. 
(The  infinite  intellect  is  to  be  conceived  only  as  the  immanent  unity,  and  hence  not  as 
the  sum,  but  only  as  the  prius  of  finite  intellects,  but  in  distinction  from  cogitatio  ab- 
soluta,  is  it  an  explicit  or  actual  unity  ;  every  inteUectus  is  something  actual,  an  inteUeo- 
tio.  Will  and  intellect  are  related  to  thought,  just  as  are  motion  and  rest  to  ex- 
tension. Cf.  also  Eth.  V.,  Proposition  40,  Scholion :  "Mens  nostra,  quatenus  intdbi- 
git,  arternus  cogitandi  modus  est.  qui  alio  aterno  cogiUindi  modo  determinatur  et  hie 
Uerum  ab  alio  et  sic  in  infinitum,  ita  ut  otnnes  simul  Dei  aternum  et  infinitum 
inteUectum  constituant."  In  the  Tractatm  de  Deo,  etc.,  Spinoza  terms  the  infinite 
intellect  of  God,  God's  only-begotten  Son,  in  whom  the  essence  of  all  things  k 
known  by  God  in  an  eternal  and  unchangeable  manner;  this  is  the  Plotinio  doe* 
trine— which  was  itself  suggested  by  the  Philonic  Logos-doctrine  -  of  the  iwr,  in 
which  were  the  ideas.  From  a  Jewish  modification  of  this  Plotinio  teaching, 
coupled  with  a  Christian  element,  arose  the  doctrine  of  the  Adam  Cadmon,  whom 
the  Cabalists  termed  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  and  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
ideas.  Spinoza,  perhaps,  took  these  conceptions  from  Cabalistic  writings,  although  hit 
doctrine,  in  other  respects,  is  not  to  be  explained  as  derived  from  the  Cabala.  The  im- 
mediate source  of  his  Cabalistic  knowledge  may  have  been  the  "  Gate  of  Heaven*  of 
Abraham  Cohen  Irira,  who  emigrated  from  Portugal  and  died  in  Holland  in  1681 ;  of. 
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Sigwart,  p.  96  esq.)  The  world  of  things  could  have  been  created  by  God  in  no  other 
manner  and  in  no  other  order  than  the  manner  and  order  in  which  they  were  created, 
since  they  followed  necessarily  from  God's  unchangeable  nature,  and  were  not  arbitra- 
rily produced  with  a  view  to  particular  ends.  God's  power  is  identical  with  his  essence. 
Whatever  is  in  his  power,  necessarily  is.  Nothing  exists,  from  whose  nature  some  ef- 
fect does  not  follow,  since  everything  that  exists  is  a  determinate  mode  of  the  active 
of  God. 
In  the  second  part  of  his  EXhics  Spinoza  treats  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  hu- 

i  mind  ids  natura  et  origin*  mentis).  He  begins  again  with  definitions  and  axioms. 
Body  he  defines  as  the  mode,  which  expresses  in  a  determinate  manner  the  essence  of 
God,  in  so  far  as  he  is  considered  as  an  extended  thing.  Spinoza  defines  as  belonging 
to  the  essence  of  a  thing  all  that  which  being  given,  the  thing  is  necessarily  given, 
and  which  being  wanting,  the  thing  necessarily  ceases  to  exist,  or  that  without  which 
the  thing,  and  which  itself  without  the  thing,  can  neither  be  nor  be  conceived.  By 
idea  <to  which  term  Spinoza  gives  only  a  subjective  sense)  Spinoza  understands  the 
concept  i  concept  us)  which  is  formed  by  the  mind  (mens)  as  a  thinking  thing  ;  he  pre- 
fers the  term  eoneejttus  to  percepti**,  because  conceptus,  as  he  says,  seems  to  express  an 
activity,  but  perceptio  a  passivity  of  the  mind.  (The  term  idea  signifies  originally 
shape,  form  of  an  object,  and  in  this  sense  it  was  first  applied  to  denote  the  image  of 
perception,  or  the  form  of  the  perceived  object  as  received  into  consciousness.  But 
Spinosa  wholly  disconnects  from  the  term  this  its  original  signification,  a  procedure 
the  more  easy  for  Spinoza,  since  he  was  not  restrained  by  regard  for  Greek  linguistic 
usage.) 

By  an  u  adequate  idea "  Spinoza  understands  an  idea  which  has  all  the  intrinsic 
marks  of  a  true  one  (in  distinction  from  the  external  mark,  namely,  the  concenientia 
idem  enm  suo  ideato).  Duration  is  defined  as  the  indefinite  continuation  of  existence. 
Reality  is  identified  by  Spinoza  with  ]>erfection.  By  particular  objects  (res  singulares) 
he  nnderRtands  all  finite  things.  These  definitions  ore  followed  by  axioms  and  postu- 
The  first  axiom  affirms  that  the  essence  of  man  does  not  involve  necessary  ex- 
Then  follow  several  empirical  dicta  under  the  title  of  "  axioms. "  Man 
thinks.  Lore,  desire,- and,  in  general,  all  modes  of  thought  depend  on  the  presence 
m  the  mind  of  a  representation  (iVfr/r)  of  on  object ;  but  the  representation  can  be 
present  without  the  other  modes.  We  perceive  that  a  certain  body  is  affected  in  nu- 
merous ways  (mm  e*>rpu*  quoddtim  mult  is  modis  affici  sentimus).  We  feel  and  j>erceive 
no  other  individual  things  beside  bodies  and  modes  of  thought.  Farther  on  are  added 
empirical  propositions  relating  to  bodies,  and  especially  to  the  fact  that  bodies  consist 
of  parte,  which  themselves  are  likewise  composite,  and  to  the  relations  of  bodies  to 
each  other  ;  these  ore  called  ik  Postulates."  Among  the  Propositions  of  this  Part,  the 
most  noticeable  ore  the  following  :  God  is  a  thinking  thing  (res  oogitans)  and  an  ex- 
tended thing ;  thought  and  extension  are  attributes  of  God.  In  God  there  is  necessa- 
rily an  idea  as  well  of  his  essence,  as  of  all,  which  necessarily  follows  from  his  es- 
sence. All  particular  thoughts  have  God,  as  thinking  being,  just  as  all  particular 
budies  have  God,  as  an  extended  being,  for  their  cause  ;  ideas  are  not  caused  by  their 
ideaOi  or  by  the  perceived  things,  and  things  are  not  caused  by  thoughts.  But  tfcp 
things  of  which  we  have  ideus  follow  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  Us* 
from  their  attribute  as  do  our  ideas  from  the  attribute  of  thought ;  the  order  m 
nccUon  of  ideas  is  the  same  as  the  order  and  connection  of  things  (Prop.  VB 
et  etmnex¥>  idearum  idem  est,  tie  ordo  et  ctmnejcio  rerum) ;  for  the  attributes  i 
the  former  and  the  latter  respectively  follow  express  the  easonoo  of  nm 
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That  which  follows  from  the  infinite  nature  of  God  in  the  world  of  external  reality 
(formaUtrr)  follows  without  exception  in  the  some  order  and  connection  from  the 
idea  of  God  in  thought  (otijfcficc).  A  mode  of  extension  and  the  idea  of  the  same  are 
ono  and  the  same  thing,  but  expressed  in  two  different  ways  (Eth.  II.  7,  SdtoL, 
where  Spinoza  adds :  quotl  quUhim  lkbnwrum  qwitiptr  ntbidam  vidixse  tulenUtr^  Devm 
Dti  uitiUtvtHM  n*qnc  ah  i'jho  tntflkcbts  unutn  ct  Man  eit*c  ;  Trendelenburg.  IlUt.  Bcitr.. 
III.,  p.  #95.  compares  with  this  Moses  Maimon.,  More  Xt&icfiim  I.,  ch.  68,  and  Arlst, 
l)e  Anim*t,  III..  4.  and  Mdaph.,  XII..  7  and  0.)  The  idea  of  any  manner  in  which  the 
human  body  is  affected  by  external  bodies  must  involve  chiefly,  indeed,  on  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  human  body  (brain  ?),  but  also,  in  addition,  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
external,  ;;HVcth:£  body,  bccau.se  all  the  ways  in  which  a  body  is  affected  result  at  the 
same  time  from  the  nature  of  the  affected  and  of  the  affecting'  bodies.  Hence  the 
human  mind  perceives  the  nature  of  very  many  other  bodies,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
perceives  the  nature  of  its  own  body.  *  In  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  the  im- 
pressions received  by  the  body  from  without,  other  bodies,  even  though  no  longer 
present,  can  be  mentally  represented  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  present.  If 
the  human  body  is  simultaneously  acted  upon  by  two  other  bodies,  and  if  .afterwards 
one  of  these  is  called  up  in  imagination,  the  order  and  concatenation  of  the  impres- 
sions received  by  the  body  is  such  that  the  other  must  also  be  called  up.  With  the 
mind  is  united  an  idea  of  the  mind  (self -consciousness)  in  the  same  way  in  which  the 
mind  is  united  with  the  body.    The  idea  of  the  mind  or  the  idea  of  the  idea  is  ™»foi»g 

*  (VrrcH-tly  a*  thfat  theory  is  developed  from  Spinoza's  fundamental  postulates,  the  ground  of  the  nsomv 
dty  of  the  agreement  between  the  mode*  of  thought  and  of  extension  is  by  no  mean*  marie  really  dear  by 
Spinoza's  fundamental  conceptions;  for  how  conformity  in  duality  follows  from  the  "Unity  of  substance"  k 
left  undetermined.  Either  the  mode*  of  thought  are  rwliter  different  from  those  of  extension,  and  thai 
their  conformity  l*  not  explained  by  their  mcivly  inhering  in  the  wrac  sulMtancc :  or  they  are  simply  differest 
ways  of  apprehending  the  same  real  mode,  whieh  in  itself  in  only  one.  although  appearing  to  us  at  twofold 
— and  then  tin*  twofold  manner  of  apprehending  remains  itself  unintelligible;  for  there  doe*  not  exist,  dkv 
tinct  from  the  one  lUl-comprehending  «»u  Instance,  a  *eeoud  factor,  the  agent  of  apprehension.  On  the  con- 
trary. th<*  cause  of  this  duality  of  apprehension  mutt  be  founded  in  the  nature  of  substance  itself,  which  yet 
is  scam-h  po.-sible,  unless  in  it  the  mode*  of  thought  are  rtttlUer  different  from  those  of  extension.  Tat 
fb>t  of  the  atmvc  alternatives  wo*  affirmed  by  Spinoza  moxt  docidedly  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  phiioav 
phizing.  «hen  he  held  that  thought  and  extension  could  act  upon  each  other,  and  especially  that  thought 
cvuld  be  determined  by  external  euu>c.H  io*  npj>eura  from  the  newly -discovered  TYadatua);  but  subs* 
qneiitly,  wh<  n  he  hod  waxed  to  U-lieve  in  n  chuni!  nexim  a-*  uniting  the  attributes,  he  approached  through  the 
theorems  unil  ooni]iari*in!»  examined  aU.ve  i  p.  tirt  ki|.  i  toward*  the  second  alternative.  Logically  developed, 
the  fir>t,  provided  thnt  no  <iu:<a1  relation  nuVU-t*  among  the  attributes,  results  in  the  doctrine  of  a  pre-se- 
tahlfohrri  harmony,  the  smind  in  a  form  of  subjective  Idealism.  Moreover,  in  accordance  with  the  cons* 
qnenen  ailmitted  by  Spinoza  (Eth.  IT.,  pr^ixw.  18.  .*■*»!. :  "htdtoldwi  omnia,  quamtU  duwato  g insWae, 
auimutn  Umti-n  tuut").  all  thing*,  down  to  minerals  oven,  and  gasca,  must  participate  directly  at  the 
placet-  where  they  nnHt*>r  an-,  and  nut  merely  by  menus  of  their  images  in  the  human  brain,  m  the  I 
of  thomrht.  in  which  every  thought  i-  alleged  to  be  immanent.  But  if  such  •  theory  of  nnivenali 
(whieh  mu«t  be  conceived  a>  involving  vnnom  degree- >  lie  admitted,  it  remains  obscure,  in  what  asnae  and  If 
what  right  the  lower  f<irms.  by  which  doubtless  only  the  vegetative  and  physical  forces  can  be  understood,  qbB 
be  "uWimumI  under  the  attribute  of  thought,  rinoe  in  them  very  essential  marks  of  that  conscious  thoogkt,  at 
whieh  alone  we  have  direct  knowle«lgv  in  ourselves,  are  wanting,  and  since,  besides,  the  auheuiiif*ttuu  (If 
&>hop>iihui;eri  of  the  Nime  imdcr  the  "will,*1  although  liable  to  the  same  objection,  can  vet  atstssataaart 
the  *ame  i-lnim  to  acrvptance.  When  we  are  "affected,"  it  is  our  bodies  that  are  affected  1 
and  the  |  n*v->*  mix  tie  explained  by  referenee  to  mathematical  and  mechanical  laws.  Now,  inl 
*i*teiicy  with  r]i:n>>zuV  dextrine,  there  Khonld  exNt,  parallel  with  this  inechunieal  nexus,  which  pevtssssih) 
the  attribiu-'  of  extension,  another  nexus  i»>rtaining  to  the  attribute  of  thought  and  I 
'our  rnindi  vuh  ••tner  mind*.  But  the  existence,  of  sneh  a  nexus  is  indemonstrable,  and  1 
alMUm  i«  con*  i'.i>ntly  purely  hypothetical.  The  faet  in  that  Spinna*  here  falls  i 
which  he  formally  repudiates,  the  theory  that  the  modta  of  extension  may  act  upon  the  modes  of  t 
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other  than  the  form  of  the  idea,  when  the  latter  is  considered  as  a  mode  of  thought 
without  relation  to  the  corporeal  object  which  it  represents.  He  who  knowB  anything, 
knows  also,  by  that  very  fact,  that  he  knows  it.  The  mind  knows  itself  only  in  so  for 
as  it  perceives  the  ideas  of  the  affections  of  the  body.  Since  the  parts  of  the  human 
body  are  extremely  complex  individuals,  which  belong  to  the  essence  of  the  human 
body  only  in  a  certain  respect,  while  in  other  respects  they  are  controlled  by  the  uni- 
versal order  of  nature,  the  human  mind  has  not  in  itself  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
parts  which  constitute  its  body,  and  still  less  has  it  an  adequate  knowledge  of  external 
things,  which  it  knows  only  through  their  effects  on  its  body  ;  nor  is  its  knowledge  of 
itself,  which  it  acquires  through  the  idea  of  the  idea  of  each  affection  of  the  human 
body,  adequate.  All  ideas  are  true  so  far  as  they  are  referable  to  God  ;  for  all  ideas, 
which  are  in  God,  agree  perfectly  with  their  objects  (cum  suis  ideatis  omnino  conve- 
niunt).  Every  idea,  which  is  in  us  as  an  absolute  or  adequate  idea,  is  true  ;  for  every 
such  idea  is  in  God,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  human  mind. 
Falsehood  is  nothing  positive  in  our  ideas,  but  consists  in  a  certain,  not  absolute,  pri- 
vation (in  cogniiionis  privations,  quam  idea  inadaquata  sive  mutUa  et  confuses  invol- 
wnt).  Inadequate  and  confused  ideas,  as  well  as  those  which  are  adequate  or  clear 
and  distinct,  are  subject  to  the  law  of  causation.  Of  that  which  is  common  to  the 
human  body  and  the  bodies  that  affect  it,  and  is  equally  in  all  parts  of  each,  the  mind 
has  an  adequate  conception ;  the  mind  is  the  more  capable  of  forming  numerous  ade- 
quate ideas  the  more  its  body  has  in  common  with  other  bodies ;  ideas  which  follow 
from  adequate  ideas  are  themselves  also  adequate.  More  precisely,  Spinoza  distin- 
guishes three  kinds  of  cognition.  By  the  first,  which  he  calls  opinio  or  imaginatio,  he 
understands  the  development  of  perceptions  and  of  universal  notions  derived  from 
them,  out  of  the  impressions  of  the  senses  through  unregulated  experience  (experientia 
toga),  or  out  of  signs,  particularly  words,  which,  through  the  memory,  call  forth  im- 
aginations. The  second  kind  of  cognition,  called  by  Spinoza  ratio,  consists  in  ade- 
quate ideas  of  the  peculiarities  of  things,  or  notiones  communes.  The  third  and 
highest  kind  of  cognition  is  the  intuitive  knowledge  (scientia  intuitiva)  which  the  in- 
tellect has  of  God.  This  kind  of  cognition  advances  from  the  adequate  idea  of  the 
essence  of  some  of  the  attributes  of  God,  to  the  adequate  knowledge  of  the  essence 
of  things.  Cognition  of  the  first  kind  is  the  only  source  of  deception ;  that  of  the 
second  and  third  kinds  teaches  us  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false.  He  who  has 
a  true  idea  is  at  the  same  time  certain  of  its  truth  (sicut  lux  se  ipsam  et  tenebras  mani- 
fsttat,  sic  vmita*  norma  sui  et  falsi  est).  The  human  mind,  in  so  far  as  it  knows  things 
truly,  is  a  part  of  the  infinite  divine  intellect  (pars  est  infiniti  Dei  inteUectvs),  and  its 
dear  and  distinct  ideas  must  therefore  be  as  necessarily  true  as  are  the  ideas  of  God. 
Reason  (ratio),  since  it  considers  things  as  they  really  are,  considers  them  not  as  con- 
tingent, but  as  necessary ;  it  is  only  imagination  that  presents  them  as  contingent, 
when  the  recollection  of  diverse  instances  causes  different  ideas  to  arise  in  the  mind 
and  owe  expectation  wavers.  Reason  apprehends  things  under  a  certain  form  of  eter- 
nity ("sub  quadam  ajterfUtatis  specie")  because  the  necessity  of  things  is  the  necessity 
of  the  fi^mtA  nature  of  God.  Every  idea  of  a  particular  concrete  object  involves 
necessarily  the  eternal  and  infinite  essence  of  God,  which  is  present  alike  in  all,  and 
therefore  is  adequately  known  by  the  human  mind.  Since  the  human  mind  is  a 
"certain  and  determinate  mode  of  thought"  (certus  et  determinate  modus  cogitandi), 
there  is  no  absolute  freedom  of  the  will.  The  will  to  affirm  or  deny  ideas  is  not  a 
,  arbitrary  act ;  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  ideas,  and  just  as  dis- 
i  volitions  and  ideas  are  identical,  so  also  are  will  and  intellect,  which  are  mere 
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abstractions,  having  no  real  signification  apart  from  single  volitional  or  intellectual 
acts.  (The  Cartesian  explanation  of  error  as  arising  from  an  unlimited  freedom  of 
the  will,  transcending  the  limitations  of  the  representative  faculty,  is  thus  made  im- 
possible.) 

The  third  Part  of  the  Ethics  treats  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  emotions  sod 
passions.  By  emotions  and  passions  Spinoza  understands  those  afcectiotft  of  the  bodj 
by  which  its  power  to  act  is  increased  or  diminished,  furthered  or  hindered,  together 
with  the  ideas  of  these  affections.  The  idea  of  anything  which  increase  a  or 
the  power  of  the  body  to  act,  increases  or  diminishes  the  cogitative  power  of  the 
The  transition  of  the  mind  from  a  less  to  u  greater  degree  of  perfection  is  the 
of  joyful  emotion  ;  a  change  in  the  opposite  sense  causes  sadness.  Desire  cr  longinf 
(cvpidito*)  is  conscious  appetite,  and  appetite  is  the  essence  of  man  itaclf ,  ho  far  si 
the  latter  is  moved  by  its  very  nature  to  the  doing  of  those  things  which  subserve  iti 
conservation  (ipsa  hominis  eaaentia,  quatenue  dtttrminata  est  ad  en  agendtun,  qtur  ipmm 
coruservatwni  in&erviurit).  The  three  emotions  or  passions  of  desire,  joy,  and  udnem 
are  regarded  by  Spinoza  as  the  only  primitive  ones  from  which  all  others  are  derived. 
(Descartes  had  enumerated  as  primitive  emotions  the  following  six  :  admiration,  lore, 
hate,  desire,  joy,  and  sadness.)  Love,  for  example,  is  joy  accompanied  by  the  ides  of 
its  external  cause  (amor  eat  Uiiitln  coidsomiUmte  idea  cawuB  esrterMP).  Hate  is  aadnssi 
with  the  like  accompaniment.  Hope  is  an  uncertain  joy,  arising  from  the  image  m 
the  mind  of  something  future  or  post,  of  the  result  of  which  we  ore  in  doubt  (uwas> 
iUnui  Icttitia,  orta  ex  imagine  rei  futures  vel  prateriU*,  de  eujue  event n  dubitamm), 
and  fear  is  a  like  uncertain  sadness,  arising  from  the  image  of  something  which 
is  doubtful.  Admiration  is  denned  by  Spinoza  as  that  mental  image  of  anything 
which  fixes  the  attention  of  the  mind,  because  it  has  no  connection  with  other  image*; 
and  contempt  as  an  image  which  affects  the  mind  so  little  that  the  mind  is  moved  by 
the  presence  of  the  thing  imagined,  to  think  rather  of  what  does  not  belong  to  At 
thing,  than  of  that  which  does  belong  to  it ;  both,  however,  are  viewed  as  not  properly 
passions.  Besides  the  passions  of  joy  and  desire  there  are  other  emotion*  of  joy  sod 
desire  which  relate  to  us  in  so  far  as  we  act,  and  are  therefore  actions  ;  but  emotion 
of  sadness  are  never  actions.  All  actions  resulting  from  emotions,  which  belong  to  the 
mind  as  an  intelligent  being,  are  subsumed  by  Spinoza  under  the  conception  otfortitwfa, 
and  p/rtitudo  is  divided  into  animositas  and  gentromtae;  the  former  is  defined  as  prompt' 
ing  the  endeavor  to  conserve  one's  own  being  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and 
the  latter  as  leading  to  the  endeavor  rationally  to  assist  other  men,  and  to  join  them  to 
one's  self  in  friendship.  Spinoza  remarks  in  general,  that  the  names  of  the  emotions 
and  passions  have  been  invented  rather  in  accordance  with  ordinary  experience  thift 
on  the  basis  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  things  named.* 


*  In  regard  to  some  of  them  definition*,  e.  p.,  that  of  love,  which  include!  no  veterciee  to  the 
feelingB  of  the  object  of  love,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  are  formed  "  analytioaj  1> , "  L  t.T  by  stialp 
of  the  conception  as  (riven  in  the  universal  consclouHnesn  of  man   and  in  accordance  with  uajnuml  Ur 
guistic  usage,  or  "  synthetically,"  i.  «.,  by  arbitrarily  connecting  a  conception  framed  to  mv*&  thv  waotv 
the  system,  with  a  (riven  name ;  and  whether,  in  the  latter  cane  that  which  la  true  of  lora,  etc..  on 
defined,  has  not  sometimes  been  paralogistically  ascribed  to  love,  etc..  in  the  meaning 
ordinary  linguistic  usage.      Yet,  in  the  attentive  and  delicate  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  ] 
and  of  their  mutual  relations*,  consists,  undeniably,  one  of  the  greatest  merits  of  Sptaom >  wtirk*    J 
Mailer  has  incorporated  into  his    »»  rhyHologie.  fie*  MerucJien"  (VoL  II.,  Cobtena,  Iftit.   j.ji.  t 
principal  definitions  of  the  third  Part  of  the  "Ethics,"  under  the  title:  " Uhrrtm  a**  JT 
8tatik  der  Gemilthnbticeguttoen,'"  with  the  remark  (in  consonance  with  Spinoae'a  own  duetrii 
Statics  is  only  so  far  produced  by  necessary  law,  as  man  is  conceived  as  moved  by  paaftonssli 
capable  of  modifications  by  man's  reason. 
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The  fourth  Part  of  the  Ethics  treats  of  human  servitude  (De  Serritute  IInmana)%  by 
which  Spinoza  means  human  impotence  in  the  direction  and  restraint  of  the  passions. 
The  man  wiio  is  subject  to  his  {Mission*  has  not  power  over  himself,  but  is  under  the 
control   of  external  circumstances  or  of  fortune,  and  is  often  compiled,  while  seeing 
the  better,  to  do  the  worse.     The  speculations  in  this  Part  are  founded  esi>ccially  on 
the   following  definitions  of  good  and  evil :  By  the  good,  he  says,  1  understand  that 
which  we  know  with  certainty  to  be  useful  to  us,  and  by  evil,  that  of  which  we  know 
with  like  certainty  that  it  will  hinder  us  from  the  attainment  of  any  good  (per  htmuia 
v/i'..*.wVy«i/«.  yuml  ctrtvscimu*  ttotti*  t**e  utile,  per  nudum  an  tern  <V/,  tjuod  r< rto  scimus 
imjm  fin;  '/*/</  minus  boni  aUcuj us  minim  cmjKtttS)*  and  the  useful  is  defined  as  the  means 
by  whii-h  we  gradually  approach  towards  that  ideal  of  human  nature  which  we  pro- 
pone t*»  ourselves  (mnlinm,  ut  tut  txemj&tr  humamr  nature  qual  nobis  prt>]x/nimusy 
m*iffi*  unn/inque  accethtMH*).     The  terms  good  and  evil,  we  are  told,  denote  nothing  ab- 
solute, nothing  which  exists  in  tilings  considered  in  themselves  ;  they  are  the  names  of 
relative  conceptions  which  result  from  our  reflection  on  the  relation  of  things  to  each 
other.     From  the  axiom  :  No  single  thing  exists  in  nature,  than  which  another,  more 
powerful,  lines  not  exist,  it  follow*  that  man,  who,  as  an  individual  being,  is  a  port  of 
the  whole  complex  of  nature,  and  whose  power  is  a  finite  part  of  the  infinite  power  of 
God  or  of  nature,  is  necessarily  subject  to  pasriions,  i.  e.,  that  he  is  thrown  into  condi- 
tions, of  which  he  is  not  himself  the  full  cause,  and  whose  power  and  increase  are  de- 
terminal  by  the  relation  of  the  power  of  the  external  cause  to  his  own  power.     One 
pasvion  or  emotion  can  only  be  overcome  by  a  stronger  one.  hence  not  simply  by  the 
true  knowledge  of  the  good  and  the  evil,  but  only  by  that  knowledge  in  so  far  as  it  is 
at  the  <uue  time  identified  with  an  emotion  of  pleasure  or  sadness,  and  as  such  is  more 
pnwi-rful   than  the  opposing  passion  or  emotion.     Every  one  strivcB  necessarily  after 
that  which  is  useful  to  him,  anil  since  reason  demands  nothing  that  is  really  contrary  to 
nature,  it  demand*  that  each  should  strive  for  that  which  is  really  useful  for  the  con- 
serration  of  his  being  and  the  attainment  of  greater  ]»erf«>ction  ;  but  nothing  in  more 
useful  to  man  than  man  himself,  and  hence  men  who  are  guided  by  reason,  i.  <.,  who 
seek  thtrir  good  according  to  reason,  strive  to  obtain  nothing  for  them  wives  which  they 
do  not  also  desire  for  other  men,  and  are  therefore  just,  true,  and  honorable.     The 
man  who  is  guided  by  reason  is  freer  in  a  civil  community  where  he  liven  according  to 
law*  made  for  all  the  citizens,  than  in  a  condition  of  isolation,  where  he  obeys  only 
him*- If 

In  th«*  fifth  Part  of  the  Ethics  Spinoza  treats  of  the  power  of  the  intellect  or  of  hu- 
man freedom,  showing  what  in  the  power  of  reason  or  of  adequate  ideas  over  the  blind 
energy  of  the  fiassions.  A  ]iassion  is  a*  such  a  confused  idea  ;  but  as  noon  as  we  form 
a  clear  an- 1  distinct  idea  of  it,  as  we  always  may.  it  ceases  to  be  a  passion.  In  the  tme 
knowKilgi:  of  the  passions,  therefore,  is  found  the  Ust  remedy  against  them.  The 
more  the  mind  recognizes  all  things  as  necessary,  the  less  does  it  sutler  from  the  ]  Mis- 
sions, lie  who  has  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  his  passions  rejoices  in  this  knowl- 
edge, anil  this  joy  is  accompanied  by  the  idea  of  God,  since  all  clear  knowledge  involvt  * 
this  idea.  Joy,  accompanied  with  the  idea  of  iU  cause,  is  love ;  hence  he  who  h:is 
dear  knowledge  of  himself  and  of  his  passions,  lores  God,  and  lores  him  all  the  more. 
the  more  jierf  cct  his  knowledge  is.  This  lore  to  God,  etoaa  Jft  aooomsanieB  the  knowl- 
edge of  all  passions  and  emotions,  moat!  h&  *  vr  -rfqd.  God  is 
free  from  all  passions,  because  all  ideas  b  I  be- 
cause with  God  no  change  in  point  of  per  if- 
fected  with  joy  and  sadness,  and  honor  a 
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hate  God,  because  the  idea  of  God,  as  an  adequate  idea,  cannot  be  accompanied  wiA 
sadness.  He  who  loves  God  cannot  desire  God's  love  in  return,  for,  so  desiring,  hi 
would  desire  that  God  should  not  be  God.  The  power  of  the  mind  to  imagine  and  re- 
member depends  on  tho  duration  of  the  body.  But  there  is  in  God,  since  he  is  tin 
cause,  not  only  of  the  existence,  but  also  of  the  essence  of  the  body,  an  idea  which  ex- 
presses the  essence  of  the  human  body  under  the  form  of  eternity  ($ub  upeeie  aternit+ 
tin).  Consequently  the  human  mind  cannot  be  wholly  destroyed  with  the  body ;  then 
is  something  that  survives  it.  The  idea  which  expresses  the  essence  of  the  body  under 
the  form  of  eternity,  is  a  distinct  mode  of  thought,  belonging-  to  the  essence  of  tin 
mind  (ad  mmti*  emrntiam)  and  necessarily  eternal.  But  this  eternity  cannot  be  deter* 
mined  by  reference  to  duration  in  time  ;  hence  we  cannot  remember  to  have  existed 
before  our  bodies.  Btft  we  feel  and  experience  none  the  less  that  we  are  eternal,  ths 
organ  of  this  feeling  and  this  experience  being  logical  demonstration.  Duration  withia 
certain  limits  of  time  can  only  in  so  far  be  ascribed  to  the  mind,  as  the  latter  involve! 
the  actual  existence  of  the  body ;  and  only  in  so  far  is  the  mind  able  to  apprehend 
things  under  the  form  of  time.  The  highest  endeavor  of  the  mind,  and  its  highest  vir- 
tue, are  to  know  things  with  that  most  perfect  kind  of  knowledge  (designated  by  Spi- 
noza in  the  second  Part  of  the  Ethics  tertivm  cftgnUianM  genvs),  which  proceeds  from  the 
adequate  idea  of  certain  divine  attributes  to  the  adequate  knowledge  of  the  essence  of 
things.  The  more  we  comprehend  things  in  this  way,  the  more  do  wo  comprehend 
God.  The  greater  the  capacity  of  the  mind  to  know  in  this  way,  the  greater  is  its  6V 
sire  for  such  knowledge,  and  from  such  knowledge  springs  the  highest  satisfaction  of 
the  mind.  So  far  as  the  mind  apprehends  itself  and  its  body  under  the  form  of  eternity, 
it  has  necessarily  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  knows  that  it  is  in  God,  and  is  thought  by 
God.  Such  knowledge  is  impossible  for  the  mind,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  eternal,  and 
the  intellectual  love  to  God  (atnor  Dei  inUikcUutlis)  that  springs  from  it  is  eternal;  all 
other  love,  on  the  contrary,  and  all  emotions  which  are  passions,  are,  like  the  imagina- 
tion, inseparable  from  the  body  and  not  eternal.  God  loves  himself  with  infinite  intel- 
lectual love ;  for  the  divine  nature  rejoices  in  infinite  perfection,  the  idea  of  which  is 
accompanied  by  the  idea  of  the  divine  nature  as  its  cause.  (In  this  utterance  of  Spinosa 
those  who  construed  the  Christian  Trinity  as  denoting  the  distinction  and  union  in  God 
of  causative  being,  self-consciousness,  and  love,  were  able  to  find  for  their  doctrine  a 
speculative  paint  (Tappui.)  The  intellectual  love  of  the  mind  to  God  is  itself  that  love 
whereby  God  loves  himself,  not  in  so  far  as  he  is  infinite,  but  in  so  far  as  he  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  essence  of  the  human  mind  considered  under  the  form  of  eternity,  i.  A, 
the  intellectual  love  of  the  mind  to  God  is  a  part  of  the  infinite  love  with  which  God 
loves  himself  (as  the  human  intellect  is  a  port  of  the  infinite  divine  intellect).  In  so 
far  as  God  loves  himself,  he  loves  men  also  ;  the  love  of  God  to  men  and  the  intellec- 
tual love  of  the  mind  to  God  are  identical.  Our  salvation,  or  happiness,  or  freedom 
consists  in  constant  and  eternal  love  to  God,  or  in  God'.*  love  to  man.  This  love  u  in- 
destructible. The  more  the  mind  is  filled  with  it,  the  greater  is  the  portion  of  imn 
tality  with  which  it  is  also  filled.  The  eternal  part  of  the  mind  is  the  intellect 
use  of  which  only  we  are  active ;  the  perishable  part  is  the  imagination,  tiiro« 
we  are  subject  to  passions ;  the  eternal  part  is  therefore  the  more  exi 
though  we  did  not  know  our  minds  to  be  eternal,  we  should  yet  be  wrap 
most  highly  of  all  things  piety  and  oonscientiousnesi  and  all  ot)j 
happiness,  but  virtue  itself  is  the  reward  of  virtue, 
enables  us  to  govern  our  lusts,  but,  on  the 
are  we  able  to  govern  our  lusts. 
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§  116.  John  Locke  (1632-1704)  -sought  in  his  principal  work,  the 
*  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding?  to  ascertain  the  origin 
>f  hnman  knowledge,  in  order  by  this  means  to  determine  the  limits 
ind  measure  of  its  objective  truth.  Locke  denies  the  existence  of 
innate  ideas  and  principles.  The  mind  resembles  originally  a  blank 
tablet.  Nothing  is  in  the  intellect,  which  was  not  previously  in  the 
tenses.  The  sources  of  all  our  knowledge  are  partly  sensation  or 
sensuous  perception,  and  partly  reflection  or  internal  perception ;  the 
former  is  the  apprehension  of  external  objects  through  the  external 
lenses,  while  the  latter  is  the  apprehension  of  psychical  phenomena 
through  the  internal  sense.  The  different  elements  of  sensuous  per- 
ception are  variously  related  to  objective  reality.  Extension,  figure, 
motion,  and,  in  general,  all  spatial  properties  belong  to  the  external 
objects  themselves.  Color  and  sound,  on  the  contrary,  and  all  other 
sensible  qualities,*  are  only  in  the  perceiving  subject  and  not  properly 
in  the  things  perceived ;  they  are  simply  6igns,  and  not  copies  of 
changes  which  take  place  in  external  things.  Through  internal  ex- 
perience or  reflection  we  know  the  actions  of  our  thinking  and  willing 
faculties.  Through  the  external  senses  and  the  internal  sense  to- 
gether we  obtain  the  ideas  of  power  and  unity,  and  other  ideas.  From 
rimple  ideas  the  mind  forms  by  combination  compound  (complex) 
ideas.  These  are  ideas  either  of  modes,  or  of  substances,  or  of  rela- 
tion?. When  we  find  several  modes  always  united  with  each  other, 
we  suppose  a  substance  or  substratum,  in  which  they  inhere  and  which 
sup]K»rts  them;  but  this  conception  is  obscure  and  of  little  use.  The 
principle  of  individuation  is  existence  itself.  Tha  so-called  "  second 
snhstances"  of  the  Aristotelians,  or  genera,  are  purely  ideal  or 
subjective,  being  the  result  of  the  act  of  combination  by  which  we 
unite  many  similar  individuals  in  one  class,  and  give  to  them  the 
tame  name.  Knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  connection  and 
icnt,  or  of  the  diaftffreement  nmt  repugnancy  of  several  ideas, 
with  reference  t<>  either, of  the  four  relations  of  identity  or 
(T,  relation,  coexistence,  and  real  existence.  Those  are  rational 
whore  truth  we  can  discover  by  the  investigation  and 
it  of  conceptions  which  arise  from  ^en^itiim  mid  reflection, 
\nni]ik\  that  a  Gut!  exists;  judgments  transcending  reason  are 
whose  truth  or  probability  we  cannot  discover  in  this  way,  aa, 
cwnpU-,  that  the  \  II  he  raised.     Judgments  of  the  latter 

i  judgments  are  contrary  to  reason, 
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which  involve  a  contradiction  in  themselves,  or  are  incompatible  with 
clear  and  distinct  conceptions,  as,  for  example,  that  there  are  mom 
Gods  than  one ;  such  judgments  can  neither  be  revealed  nor  believed. 
For  the  existence  of  God  Locke  adduces  the  cosmological  argument 
He  regards  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  as  probable,  but  the  contrary 
as  not  inconceivable.     His  ethical  principle  is  happiness. 

Under  the  influence  of  Locke's  principles  Berkeley  (16S5-1783), 
asserting  that  only  minds  and  their  ideas  (representations  and  voli- 
tions) exist,  developed  a  form  of  Idealism  or  "Phenomenalism;" 
Hartley  and  Priestley,  on  the  contrary,  founded  a  materialistic  Psy- 
chology, with  which  they  nevertheless  succeeded  in  combining  theo- 
logical convictions.  Samuel  Clarke — who  defended  Newtonian  (and 
Lockian)  doctrines  in  opposition  to  Leibnitz — the  younger  Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson,  and  others  contributed  in  various  senses,  and  more  or 
less  under  the  influence  of  Locke's  doctrine,  to  the  advancement  of 
Moral  Philosophy. 

Locke* 8  principal  work,  An  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  to  four  books,  appeared  tost  at 
London  in  1690,  then  in  1694,  1097,  1700,  1705,  etc.,  and  in  French,  translated,  with  the  co-operation  of  tat 
author,  from  the  fourth  edition  by  Coste,  Arast.,  1700, 1729,  etc. ;  80th  ed.  in  English,  London,  1866.  agate, 
Lond.,  1860;  in  Latin,  translated  by  Burridge,  Lond.,  1701,  etc. ;  Latin  translation  by  G.  H.  Thiete,  Lab*, 
1731 ;  in  Dutch,  AmsL,  1736 ;  in  German,  translated  by  H.  B.  Poley,  Altenburg,  1757,  translated  by  O.  A. 
Tittel  (extracts),  Mannheim,  1791,  by  W.  G.  Tcnnemann  (complete,  together  with  an  Sway  on  Empiricism  h 
Philosophy),  Ldpsic,  1796-97.  [Several  editions  of  Locke's  essay  have'  also  been  published  in  America. s.  f. 
New  York,  16SS;  Philadelphia,  eta— Tr.]  Locke's  "  Thought*  on  Education*-  appeared  first  in  London  it 
1693  [New  York:  Schermcrhorn,  1869—  7fc],  in  French,  transl.  by  Coste,  Amst,  1706,  etc. ;  in  Germs*, 
transl.  by  Rudolph!,  Brunswick,  1788.  Ponthumou*  Work*,  Load.,  1706;  (Euvres  Diverse*  de  Lock*, 
Rotterdam,  1710;  Amst,  1732.  The  Complete  Work*  were  published  at  London  In  1714.  172SL  efo,  and  a 
supplement  to  them,  under  the  title:  Collection  of  Several  Piece*  of  J.  Locke,  London,  1790.  More  reosaftj 
Locke's  complete  works  have  been  published  in  9  vols.,  London,  1863,  and  his  philosophical  works,  edited  by 
St.  John,  London,  1854. 

Locke'*  friend,  Jean  Le  Olerc,  wrote  of  Locke's  life  in  his  Eloge  Jflstortque  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  Attk> 
thique  cfioMe  (reproduced  in  the  first  voL  of  the  (Euvre*  Diver*?*  de  lAtcke,  in  Heumann's  Acta  Philo*.  VL,  n. 
976,  et  al. ),  his  work  being  founded  on  facts  furnished  him  by  Locke,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  Lady  Mish— 
A  biography  of  Locke  by  Lord  King  was  published  at  London  in  1839.  Numerous  works  were  written  fa 
opposition  to  his  doctrine,  immediately  after  its  publication,  but  its  Influence  increased  in  Great  Britam, 
France,  Holland,  Germany,  and  elsewhere,  till  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  most  impor- 
tant reply  to  the  Exmu  concerning  Human  Understanding  was  Leibnitz's  extended  critique,  entsHai 
Xouveavx  e**ai*  sur  Tentendement  hutnrtin  (see  below,  { 117).  Of  the  more  recent  works  on  Locke,  tit 
following  may  here  be  mentioned:  Tagart,  Locke**  Writing*  and  Philosophy,  London,  1865;  Th.  &  Web*, 
The  InteUectualism  of  Locke,  London,  1858;  Benj.  F.  Smart,  Thought  and  Language,  an.  Essay  having  Ik 
view  the  revival,  correction,  and  exclusive  establishment  of  Locke**  philosophy,  Lond.  1855;  J. 
Locke  and  Sydenham,  London  and  Edinburgh,  2d  ed.  1869,  3d  ed.  1866;  Victor  Cousin,  La  Phito*.  de  J 
4th  ed.,  l'arix,  lSfil ;  John  Locke,  Seine  Ver*tandeMheorie  und  seine  Lehren  tiber  Religion,  Sta 
hung,  psythologiMch  darge*tellt  von  Emanuel  Schdrer,  Lcipsic,  I860;  Locke**  Lehre  van 
ErkenntniH*  in  VergMchung  mit  telbnttt*  Krittk  derselben  dargestellt  von  O.  Hartenstetn  (from  the  4bb 
voL  of  th.»  Philol.Jtist.  a.  der  K.  Siich*.  Ge*.  der  Wi**.\  Leipsic,  1861,  and  now  published  mlw  m  Hartssr 
stein's  Hist.philo*.  Abhandlungen,  Leipsic,  1870;  M.  W.  Drobisch,  Ueber  L.,  den  Vorlilufer  MCanfs,  in  tfc) 
Zeitschr.  f.  ejr.  Ph.,  II.  1,  Leips.  1861,  pp.  1-33 ;  E.  Fritsche,  John  Lorke%*  Ansichten  Bber  ErsieAung,  Hmm> 
burg,  1866:  8.  Turbiglio,  AnaUsi  storica  delle  fUo*.  di  Locke  e  di  Leibniz,  Turin,  1867;  Richard  < 
Jjockii  e t  UebnUH  de  cognUtone  human*  *ententiat  (iHss.  lnaug.\  Halle,  1868 ;  Bmil  StrOtaeU,  Zur  J 
Erkenntnisslehre  von  John  Locke  {Dike.  BerL\  Berlin,  1869. 
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O.  Berkeley,  Theory  of  Vision,  Dublin,  1709,  also  London.  1711  and  1733,  and  in  B.'s  Worls.  Treatise  on  the 
Principle*  of  Human  Knowledge,  Dublin,  1710,  etc  ;  German  truncation  by  P.  Leberweg,  in  Phiios.  Biblio- 
thek,  VoL  XIL.  Berlin.  180*9.  Three  Dialogue*  between  lit/tan  and  Philonous,  London,  171-3,  etc.  ;  in  French, 
Amst.,  1730 ;  in  German  (as  Part  I.  of  an  intended  translation  of  hit)  works,  of  which,  however,  only  this  was 
published},  Leipsic,  1781  (also,  previously.  lUwtock,  175*i,  fee  below).  Alciphron,  or  the  Minute  Philosopher, 
London,  1733;  French  transL  d  la  Haye,  1734,  German  transL  by  W.  Kahler,  Lemgo.  1737.  (In  this  work  B. 
combat*  the  doctrines  of  the  free-thinkers,  and  among  others  the  work  of  Mandeville,  entitled,  Fuble  of  the 
Bee^  or  Private  Vice*  made  Public  Benefits,  Lond.,  1714  and  1729;  Mandeville  defended  himself  in  "A 
Letter  to  Dion,  occasioned  by  hie  Book  called  Alciphron,  Loud.,  1733).  Miscellanies,  London,  1763.  Sammlung 
der  vomehmsten  Schriflsteller,  die  die  WirkUchkeit  ihreseigenen  Kvrpers  und  tier  qanzen  KurpertceU  leugnen, 
enthaUend  Berkeley's  Gesprdche  twischen  Hylas  und  Philonous  (German  translation  from  the  French)  und 
dee  Collier  allgemeinen  JSchlQeeel  (Cluvis  universali*,  or  a  new  inquiry  after  truth,  by  Collier,  Lond..  1718), 
ubers,  u.  tcuterlegt  von  Jon,  Christ.  Eschenbach,  Rostock,  1756.  The  Wttrks  of  Q.  Berkeley  (with  a  BUtgraphy 
by  ArtmthnotX  London,  1784,  reprinted  1830  and  1843.  The  Works  of  George  Berkeley,  D.D.,  including  many 
of  hi*  writings  hitherto  unpublished.  With  Prefaces,  Annotations,  Ms  Life  and  Letters,  and  an  account  if  his 
Philosophy.  By  Alexander  Campbell  Eraser,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  4  vols.,  London,  Cambridge,  and  New  York ;  MacmiUan,  1871.  For  elucidations  of  Berkeley's 
doctrines  we  Lectures  on  Greek  Philosophy  and  other  Phiios.  Remains  of  J.  F.  Ferrier,  ed.  by  Grant  and 
Lushington,  London,  1866,  and  Thorn.  Collyns  Simon,  On  the  Nature  and  Elements  of  the  External  World, 
or  Universal  ImmateriaHsm  fully  explained  and  demonstrated,  London,  1863. 

Arthur  Collier,  Claris  Universalis,  or  a  New  Inquiry  after  Truth,  being  a  Demonstration  of  the  Non- 
Bxistence  or  Impossibility  of  an  External  World,  London,  1718,  German  translation  by  Eschenbach,  Ros- 
tock. 1756  [we  above].  EngL  od.  also  in  the  collection  edited  by  Sam.  Parr,  entitled  Metaph.  Tracts  by  Eng- 
lish PkUoHnphers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  London,  1887.  [Memoirs  of  the  L\fe  and  Writings  of  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Collier,  etc.,  by  Robert  Benson,  London,  1837;  Hamilton,  Discussions.] 

David  Hartley,  Observations  on  Man,  his  Frame,  his  Duty,  and  his  Expectations,  London,  1749.  Joseph 
Priestley,  Theory  of  Human  Mind,  Lond.,  1776 ;  Disquisitions  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit,  Lond..  1777 ;  77* 
Doctrine  of  Philosophical  Necessity,  Lond.,  1777;  opposed  by  Richard  Price,  the  Plntonist  (1723-1791).  in  his 
Letters  on  Materialism  and  Phiios.  Necessity,  Lond.,  1778.  Inane  Newton,  Naturalts  Philosophic  Principia 
Mathematica,  Lond.,  1687;  also  1718, 1726,  etc;  Treatise  of  Optic,  Lond..  1704,  etc.;  Opera,  ed.  Horrfey,  Lond., 
177*;  en  him  cf.  David  Brewster,  Edinb.,  1881  (German  translation  by  Goldberg,  Lcips.,  1838) ;  Memoirs  of 
the  Life,  Writings,  and  Discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Edinb.,  1866 ;  cf.  also  Karl  Snell,  Neicton  und  die 
mechan.  NaturuHssenschaft,  Dresden  and  Leipsic  1843.  and  A.  Strove,  Nexcton's  naturphilos.  Ansichten, 
Bonn,  18881  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  (Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  An  Inquiry  Concerning  Virtue  and  Merit,  1699, 
translated  into  German  from  the  French  of  Diderot  in  1780 ;  Characteristics  of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions, 
Times.  London,  1711, 1714,  etc.,  German  translation,  Leipsic  1776.  Samuel  Clarke,  Demonstration  of  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God,  London,  1706-1708 ;  Opera,  London,  1738-42.  William  Wollaston.  The  Religion  of  Na- 
ture Delineated,  London.  1734,  etc  ;  cLJ.M.  Drechsler,  Ueber  W.'s  Moralphilosophie,  Erlangen.  1801.  Francis 
Hntcbeson,  Inquiry  in'o  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,  Lond..  172b,  etc.,  German  transL, 
FrankL,  1768;  Philosophic  moralis  instttutio  compendiarta,  ethices  et  jurisprudential  naturalis  principia 
cantinens,  Glasgow,  1746.  Henry  Home,  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural  Religion,  Edinb., 
1761,  in  German,  Brunswick,  1768;  Elements  of  Criticism,  Lond.,  1762,  German,  Leipsic,  1765.  Adam 
Smith,  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiment,  Lond.,  1759,  etc. ;  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  ami  Camtes  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,  London,  1776;  cf.  on  his  life  and  writings.  Dngald  Stewart  in  the  edition  of  Smith's  Essays,  Lon- 
don, 1796.  Adam  Ferguson,  InsUL  of  Moral  Philosophy,  London,  1769,  German  tronsl.  by  Garve,  Leips., 
1772. 

John  Toland,  Christianity  not  Mysterious,  Lond.,  1696  (in  this  work  Toland  rivals  Locke's  Reasonableness 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  was  published  in  1695) ;  Letters  to  Serena,  addressed  to  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Han- 
over ;  Nazarenus  or  Jewish,  Gentile,  and  Mohametan  Christianity;  Pantheisticon,  London,  1710 ;  cf.  article 
on  Toland  by  John  Hunt  in  tho  Contemporary  Review  for  June,  1868,  pp.  178-198. 

John  Locke,  son  of  a  lawyer  of  the  same  name,  was  born  at  Wrington  (16  miles 
Cram  Bristol)  on  the  29th  of  August,  1632.  He  studied  at  the  College  of  Westminster, 
and  subsequently  (beginning  in  the  year  1651)  at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  He 
pursued  with  special  interest  the  study  of  natural  science  and  medicine.  The  scholastic 
philosophy  left  him  unsatisfied;  the  works  of  Descartes  pleased  him  by  their  clearness 
and  precision,  and  by  their  close  connection  with  modern  and  independent  investigations. 
Id  the  year  1664  he  accompanied  the  English  ambassador,  Sir  William  Swan,  as  Secre- 
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tary  if  I>irit:on.  to  th*  Brandenburg  court,  and  resided  a  year  in  Berlin.  Retaznqf 
v,  Kny-.v.", :.  r.<:  o«ripi-d  him*-:  If  «~i:h  investigations  in  natural  science,  and  especulfy 
iz.  z^*:'*  ■,-<>. 'y.'v.  A:  Oxford,  in  1»>>7.  he  became  acquainted  with  Lord  Ashley,  after- 
war*ift  h.-*r:  'A  rrhaf  te-bary.  in  whose  hou.se  he  resided  for  a  number  of  yean  aa  phyri- 
cia.-.  vv!  fr:*:r.il  «,f  the  EarL  In  the  rear  1*>>S  he  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Xorthnm- 
ts-.r^zA  fjz.  a  ;oirr:er  through  France  and  Italy.  He  then  directed  in  the  house  of  the1 
Eari  '.?  S:-a?v-*oury  the  education  of  the  latter  a  son  (then  sixteen  years  old).  The 
cntiii**  of  Lii»  A'«*/y  vrito.ming  Human  Undtr-Oiuding  were  drawn  up  by  Locke  in 
1 47' j.  hit  the  work  was  not  published  until  it  had  been  repeatedly  revised.  His  patron 
ha-rlng  Mcorae.  in  !»i72.  Lord  Chancellor.  Locke  received  from  him  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Presentation  of  Benefices,  which,  however,  in  the  following  year,  when  the 
Lord  Chancellor  fell  into  disfavor,  he  lost.  In  the  years  1675-1679  Locke  lived  ia 
Franc*,  chiefly  at  Monti*llier.  in  the  society  of  Herbert,  the  subsequent  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, to  whom  he  dedicated  his  E**iy.  and  also  at  Paris,  in  intercourse  with  men  of 
scientific  eminence.  In  1679  Shaftesbury,  having  become  President  of  the  Council, 
recalled  L'#ck*  to  England.  Shaftesbury,  however,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to 
the  dexiioti':  tendencies  of  the  king,  was  again  deprived  of  his  office,  thrown  into  the 
Tower,  and  "uhsequentry  tried  on  charges  preferred  against  him  by  the  Court.  Acquit- 
ted by  hi*  jury,  he  repaired  to  Holland,  where  he  was  favorably  received  by  the  Stadt- 
hol' ler.  Prince  William  of  Orange.  Thither  Locke  followed  him  toward  the  end  of  the 
year  U't<i.  and  lived  first  at  Amsterdam,  and  afterwards,  the  English  government  hav- 
ing fJernand'-d  his  extradition,  by  turns  at  Utrecht,  Cleves,  and  Amsterdam,  until  the 
year  1G*4*.  when,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  through  which  William  of  Orange 
received  the  English  throne,  he  was  able  to  return  to  England,  where  he  received  the 
position  of  Commissioner  of  Appeals,  and  afterwards  that  of  a  Commissioner  of  Trade 
and  Plantations.  In  the  year  168.")  he  published  (anonymously)  his  first  Letter  Concern- 
ing T"L  ration,  and  in  1680  the  second  and  third.  The  E**ny  concerning  Human  Ts- 
rirr*tii ruling  was  fmitthed  in  1687  ;  in  the  following  year  an  abridgment  of  it,  prepared 
by  Locke,  was  translated  into  French  by  Le  Gere  (Clericus),  and  published  in  the  trans- 
lator'rt  AW.  rm'rrr*..  viii.,  pp.  40-142;  in  1690  the  work  itself  was  printed.  In  1680 
Loek«-  published  anonymously  two  treatises  On  CirU  Government,  in  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  Robert  Filraer,  that  the  king  inherits  from  Adam  patriarchal  and  unlimited 
power,  ami  in  justification  of  the  rarolution  just  accomplished.  Three  small  work*  on 
money  and  coinage  appeared  likewise  in  the  year  1680.  The  work  on  Education  sp- 
pt-arwl  in  160:  J.  The  work  on  the  "  RfamnafAeiws*  of  Christianity  as  Dtlirered  inth 
frripture*"  was  published  in  1605.  Locke  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  mostly  at 
Oatca.  in  the  county  of  Essex,  in  the  house  of  Sir  Francis  Masham,  whose  wife  wai  ft 
daughter  of  Cudworth.  He  died  there  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  life,  October 
28.  1704. 

Locke  defines  it  as  the  subject  and  aim  of  his  Eutay  concerning  Human  Under* 
standing  d.  1,2,  and  3)  "to  inquire  into  the  original,  certainty,  and  extent  of  human 
knowledge,  together  with  the  grounds  and  degrees  of  belief,  opinion,  and  assent"  He 
proposes  to  explain  how  "  our  understandings  come  to  attain  those  notions  of  things  ¥• 
have,*'  to  determine  the  "measures  of  the  certainty  of  our  knowledge,"  "to  searca 
out  the  bounds  lrctwecn  opinion  and  knowledge,  and  examine  by  what  measures,  ii 
things  whereof  we  have  no  certain  knowledge,  we  ought  to  regulate  our 
moderate  our  persuasions.*1  He  relates  (in  the  "Ephtie  to  the  Reader")  that 
his  friends  having  engaged  in  a  philosophical  discussion,  and  being  unable  in  i 
any  definite  result,  it  came  into  his  thoughts  that  an  inquiry  Infertile)  esW 
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dm  standing,  what  objects  lie  within  ita  sphere,  and  what  beyond  it,  must  precede  all 
other  philosophical  inquiries. 

In  the  first  Book  of  the  Essay  Locke  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  there  are  no  innate 


There  are  in  the  mind  ideas  (which  term  Locke  explains  that  he  will  employ  as  synony- 
i  with  notion).  Every  man  is  conscious  of  them  in  himself;  and  men's  words  and 
actions  will  satisfy  him  that  they  are  in  others.  How,  now,  do  these  ideas  come 
into  the  mind  ? 

It  is  an  established  opinion  amongst  some  men  that  there  are  in  the  understanding 
certain  innate  principles,  primary  notions  (koivoX  twoiau),  characters  stamped  on  the 
mind,  which  the  soul  brings  with  it  into  the  world.  This  opinion  could,  indeed,  be 
sufficiently  refuted  for  the  unprejudiced  reader  by  merely  showing  how,  by  the  use  of 
our  natural  faculties,  all  the  kinds  of  our  ideas  really  arise ;  but  since  the  opinion  is 
rery  widely  extended,  it  is  necessary  also  to  examine  the  grounds  alleged  in  its  defence, 
And  to  exhibit  the  counter-arguments. 

The  weightiest  argument  of  the  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  is  founded 
on  the  assumption  that  certafn  theoretical  and  practical  principles  are  universally 
accepted  as  true.  Locke  disputes  both  the  truth  and  the  force  of  this  argument.  The 
allured  agreement  respecting  such  principles  is  not  a  fact,  and  if  it  were,  it  would  not 
prove  their  innateness,  if  another  way  can  be  pointed  out  by  which  the  agreement  could 
ari.-<-. 

Among  the  speculative  principles  which  it  is  affirmed  are  innate,  belong  the  cele- 
brated principles  of  demonstration:  Whatever  is,  is  (Principle  of  Identity),  and.  It  it 
imj^Mt/4*  that  t/m  same  thing  should  be  and  not  be  (Principle  of  Contradiction).  But 
these  principles  are  unknown  to  children  and  to  all  who  are  without  scientific  education, 
and  it  j*eems  almost  a  contradiction  to  affirm  that  truths  are  impressed  on  the  soul,  of 
which  it  has  no  consciousness  and  no  knowledge.  "  To  say  a  notion  is  imprinted  on 
the  mind,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  say  that  the  mind  is  ignorant  of  it.  and  never 
y  t t«>.»k  notice  of  it,  is  to  make  this  impression  nothing. "  If  anything  is  in  the  soul 
which  it  ha*  not  yet  known,  it  can  only  be  there  in  this  sense,  that  the  soul  has  the 
!»>wer  to  know  it ;  but  this  is  true  of  all  truths  that  can  be  known,  including  those 
which  many  persons  never  really  know  during  their  whole  lives.  It  is  true  not  only  of 
* -me.  but  also  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  thut  the  faculty  to  know  is  innute,  but  the 
actual  knowledge  is  acquired.  Now,  he  who  adopts  the  hypothesis  of  innate  ideas 
mu.-t  of  course  distinguish  these  from  other  ideas  which  are  not  innate ;  according  to 
him.  therefore,  it  is  not  the  mere  capacity  that  is  innate ;  and  so  he  must  also  believe 
that  innate  knowledge  is,  from  the  beginning,  conscious  knowledge ;  for  to  be  in  the 
understanding  means,  "  to  be  understood."  If  it  be  said  that  these  principles  are  known 
aiij  k^nted  to  by  all  men  when  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  this  is  neither  tnie 
nor  cuncIuKive,  whether  understood  in  the  sense  that  we  know  them  deductively  by 
th«*  ui*e  of  the  reason,  or  in  the  sense  that  we  think  them  as  soon  as  we  arrive  at  the 
use  of  reason  ;  we  know  many  other  thing*  before  them.  That  the  hitter  is  not  sweet, 
that  a  rod  and  a  cherry  arc  not  the  same  thing,  are  known  by  the  child  Ion-*  before  he 
i  assents  to  the  universal  proposition  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same 
;  to  be  and  not  to  be.  If  our  immediate  assent  to  a  proposition  were  a  sure  mark  of 
,  then  the  proposition  that  one  and  two  are  e<mal  to  three,  toother  with 
(Others,  must  be  innate.  What  is  true  of  speculative  is  also  true  of  practi- 
I  of  them  are  innate.  No  practical  principles  an-  so  clear,  ami  none 
t  laceiTed,  as  the  above-named  speculative  ones.     Moral  prmciples  are 
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m  true,  but  not  so  evident  as  speculative  principles.  The  fundamental  moral  principle, 
to  do  as  one  would  be  done  to,  and  all  other  moral  rules,  require  to  be  proved,  and  an 
therefore  not  innate.  In  reply  to  the  question,  why  men  should  keep  their  compacts, 
the  Christian  will  appeal  to  the  will  of  God,  the  follower  of  Hobbes  to  the  will  of  society, 
and  the  heathen  philosopher  to  the  dignity  of  man.  The  desire  of  happiness  and  dread 
of  misery  are  indeed  innate ;  but  these  motives  of  all  our  actions  are  only  directions 
taken  by  the  faculty  of  desire,  not  impressions  on  the  understanding.  It  is  only  these 
motives  that  are  universally  operative ;  the  practical  principles  of  single  individuals  and 
of  whole  nations  are  not  only  different,  but  even  opposite ;  whatever  of  agreement  ii 
observable  in  them  arises  from  the  facts  that  the  following  of  certain  moral  rules  is 
recognized  as  the  necessary  condition  of  the  permanence  of  society  and  of  general  hap- 
piness, and  that  education,  intercourse  with  one's  fellows,  and  custom  produce  similarity 
in  moral  principles.  This  latter  result  is  all  the  more  easily  produced  since  the  un- 
heeding and  unprejudiced  minds  of  children  receive  indiscriniinately  all  principles 
which  are  impressed  upon  them  as  truths,  just  as  a  piece  of  blank  paper  will  receive 
any  characters  which  one  may  choose  to  write  upon  it,  and  principles  thus  instilled  are 
accustomed  subsequently,  when  their  origin  has  been  forgotten,  to  be  held  as  sacred, 
and  arc  accepted  without  examination.  Principles  cannot  be  innate  unless  the  ideas 
contained  in  them  are  innate ;  the  most  general  principles  contain  the  most  abstract 
ideas,  which  ore  the  most  remote  from  the  thoughts  of  children  and  most  unintelligible 
to  them,  and  which  can  be  rightly  formed  only  after  one  has  attained  a  considerable 
power  of  reflection  and  attention ;  the  conceptions  of  identity  and  difference,  possibility 
and  impossibility,  and  the  like,  are  not  only  not  in  the  child's  consciousness  at  birth, 
but  they  ore  the  farthest  removed  in  the  time  of  their  development  and  in  nature  from 
the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and  cold,  pleasure  and  pain,  which  in  reality 
are  the  child's  earliest  conscious  experiences.  Nor  is  the  idea  of  God  innate.  Not  all 
nations  have  this  idea ;  not  only  the  ideas  of  God  held  by  Polytheists  and  Monotheists, 
but  also  those  held  by  different  persons  of  the  same  religion  and  country,  are  very  dif- 
ferent. The  marks  of  wisdom  and  power  are  so  clearly  revealed  in  the  works  of  crea- 
tion, that  no  rational  being,  who  attentively  considers  them,  can  fail  to  perceive  in  them 
the  evidence  of  God's  existence ;  and  when  through  reflection  on  the  causes  of  things 
the  conception  of  God  had  once  been  formed,  it  could  not  but  be  so  evident  to  all  that 
it  could  never  be  lost. 

In  the  second  book  of  his  E*aays  Locke  seeks  to  show  positively  whence  the  under- 
standing  receives  its  ideas.  He  assumes  that  the  soul  is  originally  like  a  piece  of  white 
and  blank  paper,  having  no  ideas.  TheseT  however,  it  acquires  through  *xpeY\Gn&m  All 
our  knowledge  has  its  basis  in  experience,  and  springs  from  it.  But  experience  is  two- 
fold,  being  external  and  internal,  or  taking  the  form  of  Situation  or  of  reftactiot^  aoconl- 
ing  as  its  ohject  is  the  world  of  external,  sensible  objects,  or  the  internal  operation* 
of  our  minds.  The  flenses  convey  from  external  objects  into  the  mind  that  which  in 
the  latter  is  the  source  of  the  ideas  of  yellowness,  whiteness,  heat,  cold,  softness,  hard- 
nesa,  sweetness*  bitterness,  and,  in  general,  of  all  so-called  sensible  qualities*  The 
mind,  employed  about  the  ideas  already  acquired,  is  the  seat  of  operations*  in  some  af 
which  it  in  active,  in  others  passive.  When  the  mind  considers  these  activities  and 
states ,  and  reflects  on  thein,  the  understanding  receives  another  set  of  ideas*,  which 
cannot  arise  from  the  things  without ;  such  activities  are  perception,  thinking,  doubt* 
ing*  believing,  reasoning,  knowing,  and  willing.     From  one  of  these  two  fcouioes  spring 

nil  our  ^^■^^^^■aw 

Hon  bt.-iriiiti  to  have  idea*  when  the  first  impression  is  made  on  his* 
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birth  be  may  have  had  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  warmth.  But  previous  to  the  first 
sensible  impression,  the  soul  no  more  thinks  than  it  does  subsequently  in  dreamless 
sleep.  That  the  soul  always  thinks  is  as  arbitrary  an  assertion  as  that  all  bodies  are 
continually  in  motion. 

Some  of  our  ideas  are  simple,  and  some  are  complex.  Of  simple  ideas,  some  come 
into  our  minds  by  one  sense,  some  by  more  senses  than  one,  and  some  by  reflection, 
while  some  come  by  both  ways,  through  the  senses  and  through  reflection.  By  the  sense 
of  touch  we  receive  the  ideas  of  heat,  cold,  and  solidity,  and,  further,  those  of  smooth- 
ness and  roughness,  hardness  and  softness,  and  others ;  by  the  sense  of  sight,  the  ideas 
of  light  and  colors,  etc.  The  ideas  which  we  acquire  through  more  senses  than  one, 
namely,  through  sight  and  touch,  are  those  of  space  or  extension,  figure,  rest,  and 
motion.  The  mind,  by  reflection,  becomes  conscious  in  itself  of  its  perceptions,  or 
thinking,  and  willing.  (Locke  dissents  from  the  Cartesian  doctrine  which  co-ordinates 
thought  and  volition  as  forms  of  cogitatio.)  The  thinking  power  is  called  the  under- 
standing, and  the  willing  power,  the  will.  The  ideas  of  pleasure  or  delight,  of  pain  or 
uneasiness,  and  of  existence,  unity,  power,  and  succession  are  conveyed  to  the  soul 
both  through  the  senses  and  through  reflection. 

Most  of  the  ideas  of  sensation  are  no  more  the  likeness  of  anything  existing  exter- 
nally to  ourselves  than  are  words  the  likeness  of  the  ideas  for  which  they  stand,  and 
which  they  serve  to  call  up  in  the  mind.  The  qualities  which  are  really  in  bodies  them- 
selves, and  are  inseparable  from  them  in  whatever  condition,  are  the  following  :  bulk, 
figure,  number,  situation,  and  motion  or  rest,  of  their  solid  (space-filling)  parts.  These 
are  called  by  Locke  primary  or  original  qualities,  and  he  would  doubtless  also  term 
them  real  qualities.  When  we  perceive  primary  qualities,  our  ideas  of  them  are  copies 
of  these  qualities  themselves  ;  we  so  represent  the  thing  mentally  as  it  is  in  itself.  But 
bodies  have,  further,  the  power,  by  means  of  certain  primitive  qualities,  which  are  not 
as  such  perceptible,  to  work  upon  our  senses  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  forth  in  us 
the  sensations  of  colors,  sounds,  smells,  etc.  Colors,  sounds,  etc.,  are  not  in  bodies 
themselves,  but  only  in  our  minds.  "  Take  away  the  sensation  of  them ;  let  not  the  eyes 
see  light  or  colors,  nor  the  ears  hear  sounds ;  let  the  palate  not  taste,  nor  the  nose 
smell ;  and  all  colors,  tastes,  odors,  and  sounds  .  .  .  vanish  and  cease,  and  are  reduced 
to  their  causes,  i.  e.,  bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of  parte."  Locke  terms  colors,  sounds, 
etc.,  derived  or  secondary  qualities.  Ideas  of  this  class  are  not  copies  of  similar  quali- 
ties in  real  objects ;  they  do  not  more  resemble  anything  in  bodies  than  does  the  feeling 
of  pain  resemble  the  motion  of  a  piece  of  steel  through  any  of  the  sensitive  parts  of  an 
I  body ;  they  are  produced  in  us  by  the  impulse  transmitted  from  bodies  through 
i  to  the  brain,  which  is  the  seat  of  consciousness  and,  as  it  were,  the  audience- 
chamber  of  the  soul.  How  ideas  are  thus  produced  in  the  brain  Locke  does  not  inquire, 
bat  says  only  that  no  contradiction  is  involved  in  supposing  that  God  has  annexed  to 
certain  motions  ideas  which  bear  no  resemblance  to  them.  Finally,  Locke  names  a 
third  class  of  qualities  in  bodies,  namely,  the  powers  of  certain  bodies,  by  reason  of  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  their  primary  qualities,  to  make  such  changes  in  the  bulk,  figure, 
texture,  and  motion  of  other  bodies  as  to  cause  them  to  operate  on  our  senses  differently 
from  what  they  did  before;  among  these  he  reckons,  e.  g.,  the  power  of  the  sun  to 
make  wax  white,  and  of  fire  to  melt  lead ;  these  qualities  are  called  pre-eminently 


*  Locke  makes  mi  justifiably  a  partial  concession  to  the  vulgar  belief  that  colon,  sounds,  etc,  as  such,  are 
m  the  bodies  which  affect  our  senses,  when  he  calls  them  "  secondary  qualities ; "  for  sensations  which  are 
not  tn  those  bodies,  bat  only  in  senaitiye  beings,  can  in  no  sense  be  qualities  of  those  bodies,  hence  not 
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In  his  discussion  of  the  simple  ideas  which  are  acquired  through  reflection,  Locks 
makes  many  suggestive  and  fruitful  psychological  observations.  He  investigates  par- 
ticularly, under  this  head,  the  faculties  of  perception,  retention,  discerning,  compound- 
ing, abstracting,  etc.  In  the  faculty  of  perception  Locke  recognizes  the  mark  by  which 
animal  and  man  are  distinguished  from  plant.  The  faculty  of  retention  is  the  power  of 
preserving  ideas,  either  by  continued  contemplation  or  by  reviving  them  after  their 
temporary  disappearance  from  the  mind,  which  is  too  limited  to  keep  in  view  at  the 
same  time  many  ideas.  This  faculty  belongs  to  animals,  and  belongs  to  them  partly 
in  the  same  measure  as  to  men.  Locke  considers  it  probable  that  the  state  of  the  body 
exerts  a  great  influence  on  the  memory,  since  the  heat  of  a  fever  often  effaces  images 
that  were  apparently  firmly  fixed  in  the  memory.  The  comparison  of  ideas  with  each 
other  is  not  effected  by  animals  in  so  perfect  a  manner  as  by  man.  The  power  of  com- 
pounding ideas  belongs  only  in  a  slight  degree  to  animals.  Peculiar  to  man  is  the 
faculty  of  abstraction,  by  which  the  ideas  of  single  objects,  separated  from  all  accidental 
qualities  of  real  existence,  such  as  time  and  space,  and  from  all  accompanying  ideas, 
are  raised  to  the  rank  and  character  of  universal  conceptions  of  the  genera  to  which 
they  belong,  and  by  which  their  names  become  applicable  to  whatever  is  included 
within  the  number  of  things  agreeing  with  these  conceptions. 

The  simple  ideas  are  the  constituent  parts  of  the  complex.  Locke  reduces  complex 
ideas  to  three  classes :  modes,  substances,  and  relations.  Modes  are  complex  ideas 
which  do  not  contain  the  supposition  of  subsisting  by  themselves;  they  are  simple 
modes  or  modifications  of  simple  ideas  when  their  elements  are  similar,  and  they  are 
rnixt  d  modes  when  their  elements  are  dissimilar.  Ideas  of  substances  are  such  combi- 
nations of  simple  ideas  as  are  used  to  represent  things  subsisting  by  themselves.  The 
ideas  of  relation  arise  from  the  comparison  of  one  idea  with  another.  Among  the 
purely  modal  ideas  belong  the  modifications  of  space,  time,  thought,  etc.  ;  as  also  the 
idea  of  power.  Our  daily  experience  of  alterations  in  external  things,  the  observation 
that  here  a  thing  ceases  to  be  while  another  comes  into  its  place,  the  observation 
of  the  constant  change  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  depending  partly  on  the  impressions  of 
external  objects,  partly  on  our  own  choice,  all  this  leads  the  human  understanding  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  same  changes  which  have  already  been  observed  will  also  con- 
tinue in  the  future  to  take  place  in  the  same  objects,  through  the  same  causes  and  in 
the  same  manner  ;  it  conceives,  accordingly,  in  one  being  or  object  a  liability  to  change 
in  its  marks,  and  in  another  the  possibility  of  being  the  agent  of  that  change,  and  thai 
it  comes  upon  the  idea  of  a  power.  The  possibility  of  receiving  any  change  is  passive 
power ;  that  of  producing  it  is  active  power.  We  derive  the  clearest  idea  of  power 
from  attending  to  the  activities  of  our  minds.  Internal  experience  teaches  us  that  by 
a  mere  volition  we  can  set  in  motion  parts  of  the  body  which  were  previously  at  rest 
If  a  substance  possessing  a  power  manifests  that  power  by  an  action,  it  is  called  a 

secondary  qualities,  and  it  can  only  confuse  the  reader  when  Locke,  while  seeking  to  demonstrate  this,  sane* 
tion*  a  inode  of  expression  that  implies  the  error  which  he  aim-*  to  destroy,  and  creutes  a  terminology  which, 
in  both  the  terms  chosen,  unnaturally  blend*  correct  insight  with  prejudice.  As  to  the  substance  of  Locke's 
investigation,  it  has  the  two  «]>eeiul  defects,  that  it  assume*  without  proof  the  objective  reality  of  eztenskm, 
and  that  the  question,  huw  sensation*  are  connected  with  motion*  in  the  brain,  1a  dismissed  with  an  appeal* 
God'*  omnipotence.    Locke  regard*  the  soul  too  much  a*  passive  in  jiereeption.     The  inquiry  i 


the  relation  of  sensuous  perception  to  the  objective  world  of  things  which  affect  the  senses,  In  whftBB  *•** **  -*^ 
in  lanre  measure,  follown  Descartes,  is  of  fundamental  intercut ;  its  importance  was  appreciated  ta»  *> 
and  Kant,  but  was  completely  mii<appn.'hcndod  by  Hegel,  who  took  a  distorted  view  of  tint  Jjodkftl 
in  general,  as  also  of  Kant's  Critical  Philosophy,  because  he  confounded  tha  i 
and  being  as  modified  by  our  conception  of  it  with  that  between  tha  m 
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euM ;  that  which  it  brings  to  pass  is  called  its  effect.  A  cause  is  that  through  which 
something  else  begins  to  be ;  an  effect  is  that  whose  existence  is  due  to  the  agency  of 
something  other  than  itself.  The  mind,  being  furnished  with  a  great  numl>er  of  simple 
ideas  conveyed  to  it  by  sensation  and  reflection,  remarks  that  a  certain  number  of  them 
always  go  together ;  and  since  we  cannot  imagine  that  which  is  represented  by  them  as 
■ubffiating  by  itself,  we  accustom  ourselves  to  suppose  a  substratum  in  which  it  subsists 
and  from  which  it  arises;  this  substratum  we  call  a  substance.  The  idea  of  substance 
iwfrninf  nothing  but  the  supposition  of  an  unknown  something  serving  as  a  support  for 
qualities.  We  have  no  clear  idea  of  substance,  nor  is  our  idea  of  material  substance 
■lore  definite  than  our  idea  of  spiritual  substance.  We  have  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  spiritual  substances  cannot  exist ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  inconceivable 
that  God  should  endow  matter  with  the  power  of  thought.  Besides  complex  ideas  of 
single  substances,  the  mind  has  also  complex  collective  ideas  of  substances,  such  as 
army,  fleet,  city,  world ;  these  collective  ideas  are  formed  by  the  soul  through  its  power 
of  combination.  Ideas  of  relation  arise  from  the  comparison  of  several  things  with  one 
another ;  among  them  are  the  ideas  of  cause  and  effect,  of  relations  of  time  and  place, 
of  identity  and  diversity,  of  degrees,  of  moral  relations,  etc. 

In  the  third  book  of  the  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding  Locke  treats  of 
language,  and  in  the  fourth  book  of  knowledge  and  opinion.  Words  are  signs ;  common 
names  are  common  signs  for  the  objects  of  our  ideas.  Truth  and  falsehood  are,  strictly 
speaking,  only  in  judgments,  and  not  in  single  ideas.  The  principle  of  contradiction, 
and  others  of  the  like  kind,  are  useful  for  the  art  of  disputation,  but  not  for  knowledge. 
Propositions  that  are  wholly  or  in  part  identical,  are  uninstructive.  We  know  ourselves 
by  internal  i>erception  and  God  by  inference ;  we  infer,  namely,  from  the  fact  of  finite 
existence  that  there  is  a  first  cause  of  existence,  and  from  the  existence  of  thinking  beings 
(and  at  least  our  own  thinking  is  indubitably  certain  to  us)  that  there  exists  a  primitive 
tnd  an  eternal  thinking  being.  We  thus  know  our  own  and  God's  existence  with  com- 
plete clearness,  but  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  external  world  is  less  clear. 
Transcending  rational  knowledge  is  faith  in  divine  revelations ;  yet  nothing  can  be 
regarded  as  a  revelation  which  is  in  contradiction  with  well-ascertained  rational  knowl- 
edge. 

The  utterances  of  Locke  on  ethical,  pedagogical,  and  political  questions  give  evidence 
of  a  noble  and  humane  spirit,  and  they  contributed  essentially  to  the  mitigation  of 
many  of  the  rigors  which  tradition  had  sanctioned.  Yet  Locke  inconsistently  denied 
frt«dom  of  conscience  to  Atheists,  and  thus  himself  broke  the  force  of  his  philosophical 
arguments  for  toleration. 

Locke's  philosophical  importance  arises  chiefly  from  his  investigation  of  the  human 
understanding,  which  became  the  starting-i>oint  of  the  empirical  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  was  victorious  over  Scholas- 
ticism and  Cartesianism,  but  which  was  limited  in  its  inroads  in  Germany  chiefly  by  the 
Leflmitaan  philosophy.  Spinoza's  Objectivism,  which  affirmed  the  order  of  thoughts 
to  be  directly  one  with  the  order  of  things,  received,  in  Locke's  inquiry  concerning 
tfaa  limits  of  knowledge  in  the  Subject,  its  necessary  complement.  Leibnitz,  who  wrote 
Imply  to  Locke  the  Soutttiux  E**uis  »ur  t Ent* ndvment  /ft/main,  recognized  none  the 
*m«fta*  importance  of  Locke's  inquiry,  although  he  held  the  examination  of  the  human 
iMllj^oJ  knowledge  to  be  not  the  first  problem  of  philosophy,  on  the  resolution  of 
■"■■»  «*  *•■!  philosophical  inquiries  depend,  but  rather  one  which  could  not  he 
••M  until  many  other  subjects  should  have  been  previously  disposed  of; 
l  period,  was  the  judgment  of  Herbart     Kant,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  as  the  founder  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  went  back  to  the  persuasion  of  Locke, 
that  the  investigation  of  the  origin  and  limits  of  our  knowledge  is  of  fundamental  con- 
sequence for  philosophy,  but  in  the  conduct  of  this  investigation,  although  largely 
influenced  by  Locke's  example,  he  pursued  a  course  and  arrived  at  results  essentially 
different.  Hegel  assigned  to  the  investigation  of  the  origin  of  knowledge  only  a  subor- 
dinate importance,  denied,  in  principle,  that  philosophical  knowledge  has  any  limit, 
held  the  human  reason  to  be  essentially  identical  with  the  reason  immanent  in  all 
reality,  and  sought  not  psychologically  to  discover  the  origin  of  ideas,  but  dialectically 
to  arrive  at  their  meaning  and  system ;  that  one  should  not  stop  with  the  mere  defini- 
tion of  single  conceptions,  but  seek  for  a  connection  between  them,  was  a  doctrine 
approved  by  him,  but  he  held  the  psychological  investigation  of  the  genesis  of  concep- 
tions in  the  thinking  subject  to  be  but  an  extrinsic  substitute  for  the  true  and  intrinsic 
work  of  philosophy,  which  consisted  in  the  dialectical  development  of  conceptions. 
Hegel's  judgment  would  be  correct  if  there  were  only  agreement  and  not  also — as  there 
is  in  essential  respects— discrepancy  between  (objective)  existence  and  (subjective)  con- 
sciousness. If  agreement  in  this  case  is  something  to  be  reached  by  a  gradual  approach, 
then  the  critique  of  the  human  faculty  of  knowledge  is  of  essential  philosophical  im- 
portance, and  Locke  is  unjustly  reproached  with  having  substituted  an  unphilosophical 
or  bat  slightly  philosophical  speculation  for  one  truly  philosophical ;  but  it  can  justly 
be  said  that  he  undertook  to  solve  not  the  whole,  but  only  a  part  of  the  problem  of 
philosophy.  Against  the  content  of  his  theory  of  knowledge  it  has  been  especially 
objected  (by  Leibnitz  and  Kant)  that  experience  does  not  lead  to  the  universal  and 
necessary,  whence  Leibnitz  returned  to  the  theory  of  innate  ideas,  and  Kant  taught  the 
immanence  in  the  Ego  of  forms  of  intuition  and  thought  independent  of  all  experience 
(or  ika  priori").  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  that  which  is  intended  to  be 
explained  by  these  " ideas"  and  " forms"  may  not  be  explained  in  a  truer  and  more 
satisfactory  manner  by  the  logical  laws,  according  to  which  the  mind  arranges  and 
elaborates  the  material  given  it  by  external  and  internal  perception. 

Among  those  who  developed  farther  the  theoretical  philosophy  of  Locke  in  England, 
George  Berkeley  (who  was  born  at  Killcrin,  near  Thomastown,  in  Ireland,  on  the  12th 
of  March,  1684,  appointed  Bishop  of  Cloyne  in  1734,  and  died  at  Oxford  Jan.  14,  1753) 
stands  in  the  front  rank.  Berkeley  was  the  founder  of  a  doctrine  of  universal  Imma- 
terial ism  (Idealism,  or  Phenomenalism).  He  not  only  (after  the  example  of  Augustine 
and  of  Locke  himself)  regarded  the  supposition  that  a  material  world  really  exists  as 
not  strictly  demonstrable,  but  as  false.  There  exist,  says  Berkeley,  only  spirits  and 
their  functions  (ideas  and  volitions).  There  are  no  abstract  ideas ;  there  is,  for  example, 
no  notion  of  extension  without  an  extended  body,  a  definite  magnitude,  etc.  A  single 
or  particular  notion  becomes  general  by  representing  all  other  particular  notions  of  the 
same  kind :  thus,  for  example,  in  a  geometrical  demonstration  a  given  particular 
straight  line  represents  all  other  straight  lines.  We  are  immediately  certain  of  the 
existence  of  our  thoughts.  We  infer  also  that  bodies  different  from  our  ideas  exist. 
But  this  inference  is  deceptive ;  it  is  not  supported  by  conclusive  evidence,  and  it  is 
refuted  by  the  fact  of  the  impossibility  of  explaining  the  co-working  of  substances 
completely  heterogeneous.  The  esse  of  non-thinking  things  is  percipi,  God  calls  forth 
in  us  our  ideas  in  regular  order.  That  which  we  call  the  law  of  nature  is  in  fact  only  the 
order  of  the  succession  of  our  ideas.  *    Of  similar  import,  but  based  especially  on  the 

*  Near  the  end  of  the  third  dialogue  between  Hylas  and  Philonons,  Berkeley  resumes  the  substance  of  hfc 
doctrine  respecting  the  nature  of  the  sensible  world  in  the  two  following  propositions,  of  which  he  affirms  that 
the  one  expresses  a  correct  belief  of  the  ordinary  human  mind,  while  the  other  is  a  scientiflo  proposition.  Tfat 
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octrine  of  Malebranche,  was  the  teaching  of  Arthur  Collier  (1680-1732).  Collier 
fflnn*  that  in  1703  he  had  already  arrived  at  his  theory.  The  theory  is  found  in  an 
May  existing  in  MS.,  and  written  by  him  in  the  year  1708.  But  the  detailed  presenta- 
tion of  it  in  the  Claris  Universalis  appears  to  give  evidence  of  a  considerable  influence 
of  Berkeley's  Principles  on  the  author  and  his  doctrine.  Less  removed  from  the  doc- 
trine of  Locke  is  that  of  Bishop  Peter  Brown  ( The  Procedure,  Extent,  and  Limits  of  I£u- 
mm  I'wUrstanding,  London,  1728).  Among  the  opponents  of  Locke  was  John  Norris, 
who.  in  hi*  Theory  of  the  laeal  or  Intelligible  World  (1 701 ),  follows  Malebranche.  Collier 
■akes frequent  reference  to  him.     [Also  Henry  Lee,  Anti-Sceptidstn,  etc.,  Lond.,  1702.] 

Locke's  investigations  were  farther  developed  in  a  materialistic  sense,  especially  by 
Darid  Hartley  (1704-1757)  and  Joseph  Priestley,  who  combined  with  his  materialism 
the  Chrirtian  faith  (1733-1801). 

Locke's  younger  contemporary,  the  great  mathematician  and  physicist  Isaac  New* 
ton  (1642-1727),  was  less  associated  with  specifically  philosophical  inquiries.  His 
warning  to  Physics  was:  k(  Beware  of  metaphysics  !  "  Newton  applauds  the  banish- 
ment of  the  "substantial  forms"  and  "occult  qualities"  of  the  Scholastics,  recom- 
Beoii*  the  mathematico-mechanical  explanation  of  phenomena,  and  says:  *'  Omni* 
phAmftfr  difficult^*  in  eo  tersari  tiditur,  ut  a  phomomenis  mntuum  intestigemus  tire* 
mfirna»,  lUinde  ab  his  tfiribus  denumstremus  phenomena  rdiqua."  Newton  demands 
that  analysis  always  precede  synthesis ;  he  expresses  the  belief  that  the  Cartesians  have 
not  inffitiently  observed  this  order,  and  have  thus  deluded  themselves  with  mere  hypo- 
tkesst.  The  analytical  method,  he  explains,  proceeds  from  experiments  and  observa- 
tion* to  general  conclusions ;  it  concludes  from  the  compound  to  the  simple,  from 
motion*  to  moving  forces,  and,  in  general,  from  effects  to  causes,  from  the  particular 
<*o*«  to  the  more  general,  and  so  on  to  the  most  general ;  the  synthetic  method,  on 
the  contrary,  pronounces  from  an  investigation  of  causes  the  phenomena  which  will  flow 
from  them.  Newton  censured  the  formation  of  hypotheses,  but  was  not  able  altogether 
to  do  without  them  in  his  actual  investigations.  He  founded  on  observed  phenomena 
he  doctrine  of  universal  gravitation,  its  action  being  proportional  to  the  masses  and 
nrenely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  distances.  He  taught  that  the  attraction 
i  the  planets  toward  the  sun  was  made  up  of  the  sum  of  degrees  of  attraction  exerted 
t  the  part*  of  the  sun.  The  cause  of  gravitation  was  not  investigated  by  Newton. 
Maples  of  Newton  reckoned  gravity  among  the  primary  qualities  of  bodies ;  so,  for 
[ample,  Rogcrus  Cotes,  who  says,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Newton's 

*  ivnporftion  (thai  which  the  ordinary  mind  correctly  affirm^  iw  that  the  real  table,  and  all  real,  unthinlring 
prto  irncrnlly.  are  the  tabic  and  the  objects-  which  we  aec  and  feel.  The  aecond  (or  aricntlfle)  one  in,  that 
■*•»**  *nd  ft*l  eonairta  entirely  <if  phenomena,  i.  <•..  of  certain  qualities  mich  an  hardness,  weight, 

i:Uuk>,  which  inhere  in  our  w-n-ation*,  and  consequently  that  what  we  w  and  feel  i*  nothing  but 
From  the  combination  of  thc-e  two  projNMtion*  it  follow*  that  real  object*  are  phenomena  of  the 
arntioned.  and  that  cunaequcntly  there  exist*  in  the  world  nothing  N^ide  the**  ohjivt*.  whiwc  e**j 
»  sad  tbe  percipient  rabject*.     It  in,  however,  very  questionable  whether  the  truth  of  the  firrt  two 
■  not  depend  upon  the  attribution  of  two  diffi-rent  m<ninin»r*  to  the  expression  :  "what  we  aro 
ItasL"    If  by  tbia  ezpiunion  we  understand  our  sensuous  j»envpti<ins  themselves,  then  the  second  pro|>o- 

•  hfc»%  bat  the  Am  not.    If,  on  the  contrary,  we  understand  by  it  the  trun~<*>udental  object.*  »or  thinga- 
*\  wbkh  nt>  net  upon  oar  aen*e«  that  in  consequence  of  this  action  perception*  ari*e  in  us  then 

llstmft,  but  the  second  false,  and  it  is  only  by  a  chaiure  of  ineuninir  th.it  l*.th  are  true, 

I  Is  fanHy  on  soooant  of  a  "qwifrrnkt  t+mUnorum."    Our  sensation*  dc|*nd  uj  <>n  a  pre- 

I  of  SHMation,  and  this  affection  depend*  on  the  existence  ut  intrinsically  real 

beings  be*ide  myself,   the  active   n  lution*   U-t\\i*  n  the 

i  by  the  cxi-tcncc  of  objccti\eIy  real,  unthinking 
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Prindpia  (1713),  that  gravity  is  as  much  one  of  the  primary  qualities  of  all  bodies  at 
extension,  mobility,  and  impenetrability  (Leibnitz  censures  this  view,  Lettre  d  Bourguet, 
in  Erdmann'8  edition,  p.  732).  Newton  himself,  on  the  contrary,  says  (in  the  preface 
to  the  second  edition  of  his  Optics,  1717)  that  no  one  most  suppose  that  1m  considers 
gravity  as  one  of  the  essential  properties  of  bodies ;  he  has  simply  introduced  one  ques- 
tion bearing  on  the  investigation  of  the  cause  of  gravity,  but  only  a  question,  for  he  has 
not  yet  examined  the  subject  in  the  light  of  experiments.  The  "  question  "  alluded  to  is 
Qwestio  XXI.  in  Book  III  of  the  Optics,  in  which  Newton  proposes,  as  an  hypotheti- 
cal explanation  of  gravitation,  the  elasticity  of  the  ether,  which  he  supposes  to  increase 
in  density  as  its  distance  from  the  cosmical  bodies  increases.  Newton  rejects  in  optics 
the  theory  of  vibration  supported  by  Huygens,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  inadequate  to 
explain  certain  phenomena,  and  because,  in  particular,  if  it  were  true,  it  would  follow 
that  light  could  be  propagated  in  the  same  manner  as  sound,  and  consequently  one 
could  see  as  well  as  hear  around  a  corner.  (The  answer  to  this  objection  is  given  by  A. 
Helmholtz  in  his  Physiol.  OptVc.)  Yet  Newton  assumes  that  vibrations  are  connected 
with  the  material  rays  which  are  emitted  from  shining  bodies;  in  particular,  such 
vibrations  take  place  in  the  organs  of  sensation  themselves.  By  means  of  them  the 
forms  (species)  of  things  are  conducted  to  the  brain  and  into  the  sensorium,  where  the 
substance  which  perceives  is  located,  and  where  it  perceives  the  images  of  things  intro- 
duced into  its  presence.  The  omnipresent  God  perceives  things  themselves  directly, 
and  without  needing  the  intervention  of  senses ;  the  world  of  things  is  in  Him,  and 
infinite  space  is,  as  it  were,  the  sensorium  of  the  Deity.  (In  this  latter  doctrine  New- 
ton adopts  Plato's  teaching  concerning  the  extension  of  the  world-soul  through  the 
whole  of  the  world,  substituting,  however,  with  Henry  More  and  other  Platonists,  God 
for  the  soul  of  the  world.  God  cannot,  according  to  N.,  be  termed  the  soul  of  the 
world,  because  the  world  does  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  him  as  does  the  human 
body  to  the  human  soul,  but  is  rather  to  him  what  a  species  in  the  human  sensorium  is 
to  man.)  The  proof  of  God's  existence  is  found  by  Newton  in  the  exquisite  art  and 
intelligence  which  are  exhibited  to  us  in  the  construction  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
in  the  organism  of  every  living  being. 

Moral  Philosophy,  in  the  period  succeeding  the  time  of  Locke,  and  chiefly  owing  to 
the  interest  excited  by  him,  was  extensively  cultivated  in  England  and  Scotland.  Before 
Locke's  appearance  as  a  philosophical  author,  his  contemporary,  Richard  Cumberland 
(1632-1719),  had  already  combated  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  and  founded  a  theory  of 
morals  on  the  basis  of  good -will,  in  the  work  :  Be  legibus  natures  disquisitio  phUosophica, 
in  gua  demenUi  philosophies  Hobbesianos  quum  moralis,  turn  dvilis  amsiderantur  et  refit- 
tantur,  Lond.,  1672. 

Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (grandson  of  the  elder  Sh.,  1671-1713), 
a  friend  of  Locke,  defined  the  essence  of  morality  as  consisting  in  the  proper  balancing 
of  the  social  and  selfish  propensities.  To  be  good  or  virtuous  means  to  have  directed 
all  one's  inclinations  toward  the  good  of  the  species  or  system  of  which  one  is  a  part. 
Morality  is  love  of  goodness  for  its  own  sake,  so  that  the  good  of  the  system,  to  which 
the  moral  agent  belongs,  is  the  immediate  object  of  his  inclination ;  there  is  no  virtue 
in  conduct  regulated  only  by  motives  founded  on  the  hope  of  reward  or  the  fear  of 
punishment.  The  pure  love  of  goodness  and  virtue  is  independent  in  its  origin  and 
nature.  It  is  strengthened  by  a  religious  belief  in  the  goodness  and  beauty  of  the 
universe,  and  in  the  existence  of  a  good  and  just  director  of  the  world ;  but  it  degen- 
erates when  its  possessor  begins  to  court  divine  favor.  (The  influence  of  Shaftesbury's 
doctrine  on  the  Thiodicle  of  Leibnitz  and  on  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  relation  between 
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Honda  and  Religion  was  considerable). — Samuel  Clarke,  the  divine  (1675-1729),  a 
disciple  of  Newton  and  Locke  and  defender  of  their  doctrines  especially  against  Leib- 
nitz, taught  that  the  essence  of  virtue  consisted  in  treating  things  conformably  to 
their  peculiar  qualities  (according  to  the  '*  fitness  of  things/1  aptitudo  rerum),  so  that 
each  shall  be  employed  in  its  proper  place  in  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  and  so  in 
conformity  with  the  will  of  God.  In  contradistinction  to  Clarke  and  Shaftesbury,  J. 
Butler  (1692-1752)  asserted  in  his  Sermons  (1726)  that  moral  approval  or  disapproval 
was  not  determined  by  the  preponderance  of  happiness  or  misery  in  the  consequences 
of  any  action.  We  disapprove  falsehood  and  injustice,  says  Butler,  independently  of 
any  consideration  or  balancing  of  consequences ;  man's  happiness  in  his  present  state 
is  not  the  final  end  to  be  aimed  at.— William  Wollaston  (1609-1724)  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  action  is  good  which  is  the  expression  of  a  true  thought.  Francis 
Hutcheson  (born  in  Ireland,  1694,  and  from  1729  a  Professor  at  Glasgow,  ob.  1747) 
denned  moral  goodness  as  consisting  in  the  right  relation  of  the  various  propensities 
to  each  other,  and  argued  that  it  had  its  basis  in  a  moral  sense  or  feeling  peculiar  to 
man.— Of  the  later  Scottish  moralists,  Henry  Home,  the  aesthetic  writer  (1696-1782), 
and  Adam  Ferguson  (1724-1816),  who  denned  virtue  as  the  progressive  development 
of  human  nature  into  spiritual  perfection,  are  worthy  of  especial  mention.  Man  is  by 
nature  a  member  of  society ;  his  perfection  consists  in  his  being  a  worthy  part  of  the 
whole  to  which  he  belongs.  To  esteem  virtue  is  to  love  men.  Thus  Ferguson  seeks 
to  combine  the  principles  of  self-conservation  (self-love),  sociability  (benevolence),  and 
perfection  (self-esteem).  Adam  Smith  (who  may  be  mentioned  at  this  stage  on 
account  of  the  relation  of  his  ethics  to  that  of  the  other  moralists  just  mentioned  ; — 
172&-1790),  a  friend  of  David  Hume,  and  especially  celebrated  as  a  political  econo- 
mist, is  also  of  importance  in  the  history  of  moral  philosophy.  He  regards  sympathy 
as  the  principle  of  morals  (in  this  agreeing  with  Hume).  Man  has  a  natural  disposi- 
tion to  sympathize  with  the  states,  feelings,  and  actions  of  others.  Whenever  the 
unprejudiced  spectator,  reflecting  on  the  motives  of  another,  is  able  to  approve  his 
conduct,  then  that  conduct  is  to  be  regarded  as  morally  good,  otherwise  as  morally 
faulty.  The  fundamental  requirement  of  Morals  is :  Act  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
unprejudiced  observer  can  sympathize  with  thee.  (Smith  has  rather  analyzed  the 
cases  in  which  we  can  approve  or  disapprove  of  an  action,  than  ascertained  the  ulti- 
mate grounds  of  sympathy  or  antipathy.)— William  Paley  (1743-1805)  belongs  also 
among  the  noteworthy  English  Moralists.  (His  Principle*  of  Moral  and  Political  Phi- 
btnphjf  [London,  1785,  etc.]  have  been  translated  into  German  by  Garve,  Frankf.  and 
Leipa.,  1788.)  Duty,  according  to  Paley,  implies  in  all  cases  a  command  issuing  from 
a  superior,  who  has  attached  to  obedience  or  disobedience  pleasure  or  pain,  and  the 
supreme  law-giver,  whose  commands  are  the  basis  of  duty,  is  God.  But  what  is  duty 
is  determined  by  the  principle  of  universal  happiness.  In  order  to  recognize  by  the 
light  of  reason  whether  an  action  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  or  not,  we  need  only 
inquire  whether  it  increases  or  diminishes  the  general  happiness.  Whatever  is  on  the 
whole  advantageous,  is  right. 

John  Toland  (1670-1722),  originally  a  believer  in  revelation,  approximated  in  his 
writings  more  and  more  toward  Pantheism.  His  Letters  to  Seneca  are  accompanied 
by  a  Confutation  of  Spinoza,  in  which  he  asserts  the  substantial  diversity  of  soul  and 
body.  In  his  Natarenu*  he  terms  the  earliest  Christians  Jewish  Christians,  who  ob- 
served the  law,  and  were  consequently  similar  to  the  later  Nazarenes  [Xazaraeans]  or 
Ebionites,  who  were  excluded  from  the  Church  as  heretics.  The  Gentile  Christians 
are  charged  with  a  partial  introduction  of  their  heathenish  superstitions  into  Chris- 
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tianity.  Toland,  Anthony  Collins,  tho  free-thinker  (1076-1729),  Tindal,  the  Rata* 
tilkt  ( 1050-1 7£$),  and  other  deists  (of  whom  Lechler  treats  fully  in  the  Ge*ch.d* 
eru/L  Deitmwt,  Stutt^.  and  Tub.,  1841,  and  Leland  in  his  Vutoofthe  Principal  DeuM 
Writers)  rejected  the  biblical  Christianity  of  Locke,  and  maintained  the  faith  founded 
on  reason. 

§  117.  The  founder  of  the  German  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  Gottfried  Willielm  von  Leibnitz  (164:6-1716).    With  Da- 
cartes  and  Spinoza,  but  in  opposition  to  Locke,  Leibnitz  adopts  the  , 
dogmatic  form  of  philosophizing,  i.  t\,  he  has  an  immediate  faith  in 
the  power  of  human  thought  to  transcend,  by  the  aid  of  perfect  clear- 
ness  and  distinctness  in  its  ideas,  the  limits  of  experience  and  attain  to 
truth.     But  he  oversteps  as  well  the  dualism  of  Descartes  as  the  mon- 
ism of  Spinoza  through  the  recognition  in  his  Monadology  of  a  grada- 
tion of  beings.     Monad  is  the  name  given  by  Leibnitz  to  simple  unex* 
tended  substance,  that  is,  a  substance  which  has  the  power  of  action; 
active  force  (like  to  the  force  of  the  strained  bow)  is  the  essence  of 
substance.     The  monads  are  what  may  truly  be  called  atoms;  they  art 
distinguished  from  the  atoms  of  Democritus,  partly  by  the  fact  of 
their  being  only  mere  points,  and  partly  by  their  active  forces,  which 
consist  in  ideas.     The  atoms  of  the  ancients  differed  from  one  another 
in  magnitude,  figure,  and  position,  but  not  qualitatively  or  in  internal 
character;  the  monads  of  Leibnitz,  on  the  contrary,  are  qualitatively 
differentiated  by  their  ideas.     All  monads  have  ideas,  but  the  ideas  d 
the  different  monads  are  of  different  degrees  of  clearness.     Ideas  are 
clear  when  they  render  it  possible  to  distinguish  their  objects ;  other- 
wise they  are  obscure.     They  are  plain  or  distinct  when  they  enable 
us  to  distinguish  the  parts  of  their  objects ;  otherwise  they  are  indis- 
tinct or  confused.     They  are  adequate,  finally,  when  they  are  al>solute- 
ly  distinct,  i.  e.,  when  through  them  we  can  cognize  the  ultimate  or 
absolutely  simple  parts  of  their  objects.     God  is  the  primitive  monad, 
the  primitive  substance ;  all  other  monads  are  its  figurations.    God 
has    none  but    adequate    ideas.     The    monads  which  are   thinking 
beings  or  spirits,  like  human  souls,  are  capable  of  clear  and  distinct 
ideas,  and  can  also  have  single  adequate  ideas ;  as  rational  beings, 
they  have  the  consciousness  of  themselves  and  of  God.     The  Boulsof 
animals  have  sensation  and  memory.     Every  soul  is  a  monad,  for  tbfl 
power  possessed  by  every  soul  to  act  on  itself  proves  its  substantiality) 
and  all  substances  are  monads.     That  which  appears  to  us  as  a  1 
in  reality  an  aggregate  of  many  monads;  it  is  only  in  eon* 
the  confusion  in  our  sensuous  perceptions  that  this  1 
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aelf  to  lis  as  a  continuous  whole.  Plants  and  minerals  are,  as  it  were, 
leeping  monads  with  unconscious  ideas;  in  plants  these  ideas  are 
brmative  vital  forces.  Every  finite  monad  has  the  clearest  percep- 
ions  of  those  parts  of  the  universe  to  which  it  is  most  nearly  related ; 
Erom  its  stand-point  it  is  a  mirror  of  the  universe.  To  our  sensuous 
Apprehension  the  order  of  the  monads  appears  as  the  spatial  and  tem- 
poral order  of  things ;  space  is  the  order  of  co-existing  phenomena, 
ud  time  is  the  order  of  the  succession  of  phenomena.  The  succes- 
sion of  ideas  in  each  monad  is  determined  by  an  immanent  causal- 
ity; the  monads  have  no  windows  through  which  to  receive  in  influ- 
ences from  without.  On  the  other  hand,  the  variation  in  the  relations 
of  monads  to  each  other,  their  motion,  combination,  and  separation, 
depend  on  purely  mechanical  causes.  But  between  the  succession  of 
ideas  and  the  motions  of  the  monad  there  subsists  a  harmony  pre-de- 
teraiined  (pre-established)  by  God.  The  soul  and  body  of  man  agree, 
like  two  clocks,  originally  set  together  and  moving  at  exactly  the  same 
rate.  The  existing  world  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  The 
moral  world,  or  the  divinely  governed  kingdom  of  spirits,  is  in  con- 
stant harmony  with  the  physical  world. — Christian  Wolf  (1679-1754), 
adopting  the  theories  of  Leibnitz,  combined  them  with  ideas  .derived 
particularly  from  Aristotle,  modified  them  partially,  systematized 
theia,  and  provided  them  with  demonstrations,  whereby  he  founded  a 
comprehensive  system  of  philosophy.  The  Leibnitzo-Wolfian  philoso- 
phy became  more  and  more  spread  over  Germany  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century  until  Kant's  time,  and  in  connection  with  other  philoso- 
phemes,  especially  those  of  Locke,  ruled  the  schools  and  subserved  the 
nds  of  popular  enlightenment. 

Ottbe  philosophical  writings  of  Leibnit*,  excepting  hia  earliert  dissertations  (7>e  principle  individxti, 
ripw,  l«/Si,  rvpubtlMhed  with  a  critical  introduction  by  O.  E.  Guhraner,  Berlin,  1837;  Specimen  qucrstlo- 
m  pM'tAmjpAicarum  ex  Jure  coUetUtrum^  lb.,  1054 ;  Tractatu*  de  arte  vomblnatoria,  cui  mbneacn  e*t  demon* 
man  trrtuienti**  Pet  ad  math,  certitudinem  exacta.  Leips.,  1606,  Frankf.  on  the  M..  10901,  only  the  Tneodt- 
MAaa**,  1TI0,  etc,  in  Lat.,  Cologne,  1716,  Frankf.,  1719.  etc.,  in  German,  with  Fontcnelle'*  Eloge,  Hanover, 
H,  etc,  German  traml.  bj  (iottwehed.  5th  ed.,  Han.  and  Lei**.,  1703)  appeared  during  his  lifetime  an  an 
kpavtect  work :  all  the  more  numerous,  however,  were  the  paper*  which  Leibnitz  published,  from  tho 
»  lfej  oa,  in  the  journal  begun  by  Otto  Mencken  in  the  year  168*2:  Ata  Emdltorum  Ltprten*ium% 
I,  from  1€W  on,  in  the  Journal  den  Swan*.  .  The  correspondence  of  Leibnitz  wan  very  extensive,  and  in  it 
ny  ridea  of  his  doctrine,  which,  in  the  work*  published  by  him,  had  not  been  discussed. 
ath  varkxw  letters  and  paper*,  till  then  imprinted,  were  pubhsned,  in  partimlur  :  .1  CulleiU<n 
,  wMHt  prmtttlehceen  the  late  learned  Mr.  Lrlbmtt  a  tut  Dr.  Clarke  In  the  »/>  an  1715  atul  1716,  reuittna 
fttJVft-rtpfc*  «*/  natural  phOnttj^y  and  religion^  by  8am.  Clarke,  London.  1717:  the  name  in  French: 
•  la  phUowpMe,  la  religion,  etc.,  j><ir  Mr.  Leibnitz,  Clark',  Xnrtnn  (jtar  del 
,  1719t,l»iL  1740,  and  in  German,  with  a  preface  by  Wolf,  ed.  by  J..h.  Hcinr.  Kohlrr, 
l  Hannoveranum  slve  Mltcellanm  G.  \Y.  L'-ibnttti,  ed.  Joach.  Fr.  Feller.  Lrips. 
Monumenta  raria  inedUa,  Leii>*..  17*21.  In  the  journal,  *•  // Enn>pe  Sa- 
I  «aqM  waa  fir*  published  the  esaay  (written  probably  in  17! 4):  Prtnctpes 
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de  la  nature  etdela  grace,  fondis  en  raison,  which  was  afterwards  included  by  Dea  Maiseanx,  In  171ft,  In 
the  second  volame  of  the  BecueU  above  named,  and  by  Dutens,  in  1768,  in  the  collection  which  will  be  mam- 
tkmed  below.  With  this  essay  is  not  to  be  confounded  L/s  sketch  of  his  system,  which  he  wrote  lor  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  in  1714,  and  which  was  first  published,  in  a  German  translation  by  Job.  Heinr.  KBklat, 
under  the  title :  Den  ffcrn  Gottfried  Wilhelm  von  LefbntU  LehrsdUe  uberdieMonadoloQie,  imgleickenronGot^ 
seiner  Existent,  seinen  Eigenschaften,  und  von  dor  Seeledes  Menschen,  Frankfort,  1790  (new  edition  by  J.  0. 
Huth,  ib.  1740) ;  the  same  sketch,  translated  from  German  into  Latin,  was  printed  in  the  Act.  &rud~,  Ouppl., 
voL  viL,  Leips.,  1721,  and  again,  with  comments  and  remarks  by  Mich.  GottL  Hansche,  at  Frank!  and  LeSpt, 
1788,  and  in  Dutens'  collection,  under  the  title :  Prtndpta  philosophic  seu  these*  tnaraUamprlnd^ 
conscriptau  The  original  French  text  was  first  published  by  Erdmann,  from  the  MB.  pieeeiicd  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Hanover,  in  his  edition  of  L.'s  Opera  Philosophica,  1840.— Letimitti  epist.  ad  dtversos,  ed\  Car. 
Koriholt,  Leips.,  1734-42.  Commerdum  eptstolicum  Letbnttlanum  ed.  Joh.  Dan.  Gruber,  Han.  and  Gott, 
1745,  as  an  introduction  to  which  Gruber  had  published  in  1737  a  Prodromus  commerdi  epistoUd  LeAmttt 
ani,  consisting  of  the  correspondence  between  Boineburg  and  Cowing,  which  contains  many  statements  con- 
cerning L/8  education  and  youthful  writings.  (Euvres  phUosophiques  koines  etfrancaises  defeu  Mr.  LeBmes, 
ttries  de  see  manuscrite  qui  se  conservent  dans  la  btbliotheque  royale  <)  Hannovre%  et  pubUie*  par  R.  E. 
Hasps,  avec  une  preface  de  Kftstner,  Amst  and  Leips.,  1765 ;  the  same  in  German,  with  additions  and  notes 
by  J.  H.  F.  Ulrich,  Halle,  1778-80.  Of  especial  importance  among  the  contents  of  this  collection  of  Raspefe  are 
the  previously  unpublished  Kouteaux  essais  sur  Centendement  humain,  an  extended  polemical  work  against 
Locke,  written  in  1704 ;  this  collection  contains  further :  Remarque*  tur  le  sentiment  du  P.  Malebrancke  «w* 
ports  que  now  voyons  tout  en  Men,  concemant  rexamen  que  Mr.  Locke  en  a  fait;  Dialogue  de  connexkom 
inter  ret  et  verba ;  MjncuUaies  quotdam  logica ;  Discours  touchant  la  mithode  de  la  certitude  et  tart  dtmen- 
ter;  Eistorfa  et  commentaUo  characteristics  universalis  qua  simul  sit  are  inveniendL  Soon  after  the  publi- 
cation of  this  collection  followed  the  Dutens  edition  of  Leibnitz'  works— which,  however,  did  not  include  tot 
pieces  published  by  Kaspe  i—Gothofredi  GuiUelmi  Leibnitii  opera  omnia,  nunc  primum  collecta,  tn  dots* 
distributor  prafationibus  et  indfdbus  ornata  studio  Ludovid  Dutens,  torn.  17.,  Geneva.  1768,  voL  L :  Opera 
theologica,  IL:  Log.,  Metaph,,  Phys.  gener.,  Chum.,  Medic,  Botan.,  Histor.  natur.,  Arte*,  IH. :  Opera 
mathematical  IV. :  Phito*.  in  genere  et  opuscula  Sinenses  auingeruia,  V. :  Opera  philologicn,  VI. :  PkOoio- 
gicorum  contlnuat.  et  collectanea  etymologtca.  Several  publications  complementary  to  the  above  have  since 
been  made :  Commerctt  eptstolid  Leibnitiani  typts  nondum  evulgati  selecta  spednUna,  ed.  J.  G.  H.  Fedcc, 
Hanov.,  1805.  Leibnitii  systema  theologicum  (written  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  perhaps  about  the  year  1686X 
with  a  French  translation,  first  published  at  Paris  in  1819,  in  Lat  and  Germ.,  2d  ed.,  Mayenoe,  1820,  in  Lat 
and  Germ,  by  Carl  Haas,  Tubingen,  1860.  Leibnitz'  German  writings  have  been  edited  by  G.  S.  Guhrauer, 
Berlin,  1838-40.  A  new  complete  edition  of  L/s  philosophical  writings  has  been  set  on  foot  by  Joh.  Ed.  Erd- 
mann, in  which  much  unedited  matter  from  M88.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Hanover  is  included,  together 
with  notices  concerning  the  date  of  particular  letters,  shorter  treatises  and  works:  Godofr.  Guil.  LeSbnUH 
opera  philos.  quat  exstant  Latino,  Qalttca,  Germanica  omnia,  Berlin,  1840.  (Euvres  de  Leibniz,  nouveOe 
idition,  par  M.  A.  Jacques,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1842.  A  complete  edition  of  all  of  the  writings  of  Leibnitz  hat 
been  begun  by  Georg  Heinrich  Pertz:  first  series,  Hist,  Vols.  I. -IV.,  Hanover,  1843-47;  second  series,  Pol- 
ios.. Vol.  I. :  Correspondence  between  Leibnitz,  Arnauld,  and  the  Landgrave  Ernst  von  Hessen-Rheinfels, 
edited  from  the  MSS.  of  the  R.  Libr.  at  Hanover  by  C.  L.  Grotefcnd,  Hanover,  1846;  third  series,  MatlL, 
ed.  by  C.  J.  Gerhardt  Vols.  I.-VIL,  Berlin  and  (from  VoL  III.  on)  Halle,  1849-63.  The  mathematical  works 
also  contain  considerable  philosophical  matter,  e.  a.,  in  VoL  V. :  Tn  Ettclidi*  irpvra,  and  in  VoL  VDL  :  InWa 
rerum  mathematicarum  metaphysica.  Gerhardt  also  published  in  1846  the  short  work,  written  by  L.  not 
long  before  his  death :-  Historia  et  origo  calculi  diferentiaHs.  The  Refutation  inSdite  de  Spinosa  par  Lets' 
nU,  cited  above  (in  the  literature  relating  to  Spinoza),  has  been  published  by  A  Foucher  de  Careil  in  Lettrst 
et  opuscule*  inidits  de  Leibniz,  Paris,  1854-57.  The  same  editor  is  now  publishing  the  (Euvres  de  Lefbmit 
publiies  pour  la  pr.  fois  dapris  les  mscr.  ortginaux,  Pari*,  1859  seq.,  2d  ed.,  Vol.  L  acq.,  1867  seq.  (Vols.  L 
and  II. :  Lettres  de  L.,  BosxueU  PeUsson,  Molanus  et  Spinola,  CTrirA,  etc.,  pour  la  riunion  des  protestantt 
et  des  catholupten ;  Vols.  III.  and  IV. :  Historical  and  pel  ideal  writings ;  Vol.  V. :  Plan  of  an  Egyptian  expe- 
dition; Vol.  VI.,  Par.  1865:  Minor  polit  writings).  The  correspondence  between  Leibnitz  and  Christian 
Wolf  has  been  edited  by  C.  J.  Gerhardt,  Halle,  1860.  A  selection  of  the  shorter  philos.  papers,  translated 
into  German  and  accompanied  with  introductions,  has  been  published  under  the  direction  of  Gustav  Schil- 
ling, and  bearing  the  title :  L.  als  Denker,  Leips.,  1863.  A  new  edition  of  works  by  Leibnitz,  based  on  his 
remains  in  MS.  in  the  R.  Libr.  at  Hanover,  has  been  started  by  Onno  Klopp,  Hanover,  1864,  seq.  (first 
series :  Hist -polit  and  polit.  writings,  Vols.  I. -IV.,  1864-66).  A  recent  publication  is  the  (Euvres  phUo*o> 
phiques  de  X.,  avec  une  introduction  et  des  notes,  par  P.  Janet,  2  vols..  Paris  and  St.  Cloud,  1866. 

With  respect  to  the  history  of  the  philosophical  development  of  Leibnitz,  the  most  instruction  is  to  bt 
derived  from  his  own  utterances,  especially  as  contained  in  the  introduction  to  his  Spedmena  PaddU  (Op. 
ph..  ed.  Erdm.  p.  91),  and  in  letters  to  Bemond  de  Montfort  and  others.    Of  his  life,  writings,  and  < 
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treat  la  particular :  Ja  Geo.  tod  Eckhart  (Leibnitz's  secretary  and  afterward*  his  colleague  in  preparing  the 
f  of  the  Howie  of  Brunswick),  whose  biographical  notice*  were  first  published  by  Von  Mnrr  in 
.  v.  aUff.  Lift.,  VII.,  Nuremberg,  1770,  bat  which,  communicated  to  Fontenelle  in 
V&,  ware  employed  by  the  latter  in  preparing  his  Eloge  de  Mr.  de  Leibniz  (read  in  the  Paris  Acad,  of 
IririiUM,  1717,  printed  in  the  Hi*,  de  tacad.  den9c.de  Parte  and  in  the  collection  of  Eloge*  by  FontcncUe ; 
intinskfl  in  German  translation  by  Eckhart  in  the  German  ed.  of  the  Thfodtcfe  of  the  year  1720,  and,  with 
■saw  by  Baring,  in  the  edition  of  173S ;  of.  Schleicnnacher,  Veber  Lobreden  im  Allffemeinen  und  die  Fonte- 
ndVtcm  anf  Lett**  inebeeondere*  in  Bchleiermacher's  Werke,  III.,  8,  p.  66seq.).  Elogium  LeibnttU  (by 
Car.  Wolf,  baaed  on  reports  by  Eckhart),  in  the  Acta  Erud.,  July,  1717.  to  which,  in  1718,  there  appeared  in 
tst M  (team  Banmtvernnum  m  a  ••  Supptementum  vitm  Letbn.  in  actie  ertaf."  by  Feller.  HUtUHre  de  la  vie  et 
sham  maw  de  Mr.  LeibnieparlL  L.  de  Neufville  (JancoartX  in  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  the  Th(odtc$e% 
UK  KarlGtfnther  Ludovici,  Aue/UhrUcher  Entxcurf finer  volletdndigen  hietorie  der  Lefbnitinchen  Philo- 
LeJpric,  1737.  Lamprecht,  Leben  dee  Jierrn  ton  L„  Berlin.  1740,  translated  into  Italian  and 
i  with  notes  relating  especially  to  L.'s  sojourn  in  Rome  in  1688,  by  Joseph  BarsottL  GeecMlcMte  dee 
Mem  90s  &,  one  dem  Pram,  dee  Rittere  von  Jancourt,  Leips.,  1757.  Eloge  de  Z..,  qui  a  remporti  le  prix 
m  raeat  *  Berlin,  par  BaUly,  BcrL,  1769.  Lobechrijt  auf  Gottfr.  Wilh.  Freih.  v.  L.  in  der  K.  deutecken 
Ohl  m  Goatngen  vorgel.  von  Abr.  Gotthelf  Kistner,  Altenburg,  1760.  Mich.  Hissman,  Vernuch  Bber  doe 
tmm  L\  Monster,  1783.  Also  Rehberg,  in  the  HannTtterecne  Magazin  for  1787,  and  Eberhard,  in  the  Pan- 
•ssi  sir  Deutecken,  II„  1795,  hare  presented  accounts  of  the  life  of  Leibnita.  In  more  recent  times  Edward 
Gtamaer  has  famished  a  fall  biography :  G.  W.  Freih.  v.  £.,  9  vols.,  Brcslau,  1842,  with  additions,  1846;  in 
fcffca by  Mackie,  Boston,  1846.  Cf.,  among  others,  several  addresses  and  papers  by  Boeckh  (I'eber  l*etbnm 
•.4.4nn>rMen  Motif  mien,  liber  L."e  Aneichten  von  der  philologtechen  KritU,  fiber  L.  in  ».  Verhilltnim  tur 
******  Tkeol.,  etc.,  in  Boeckh'*  El.  Schr.,  hreg.  v.  Fcrd.  Ascherson,  Vol.  II.,  Leipdc,  1859,  and  Vol.  III., 
■V,  Vm\  Tffndelenbtirg  (in  the  Monateber.  der  Akad.  der  Wle*.  and  in  Tr.'s  Hi*.  Beitr.  tur  Philoe.,  VoL 
It,  Brrlln.  1>«,  and  Vol.  HI.,  «>.,  1867),  Onno  Klopp  (Dae  VerhaUntee  von  L.tuden  llrchl.  Reunionever- 
•Klm  in  der  eweiien  H!i{fte  dee  17.  Jahrh,,  in  the  Zettechr.  dee  Met.  Vereine  filr  FledermacMsen,  1860 ; 
leH.  ah  Softer  gelehrier  GeeeUechq/ten,  Vortrag  bet  der  Philologen-  Vereammlung  eu  Hannover,  Gtitt., 
UN:  L'»  Plan  mr  Grundung  etner  Societal  der  Wlee.  In  Wlen^  in  the  ArcMc  /Ur  Kunde  oeterretcK.  Ge- 
"kHttenellen,  and  also  published  separately,  Vienna,  1868 ;  £.'«  Vorechkig  einer  Jran*.  Expedition  nach 
issjpfm,  Hanorrr,  1864 ;  the  works  relating  to  this  subject  have  been  edited  by  Foncher  de  Careil,  in 
ffwmav  L.  :  Prafet  if  expedition  d  Egypt*,  prieentt  par  L.  a  Louie  XIV.,  Paris,  1864,  and  Klopp,  Han- 
•»».  MM  I,  and  K.  G.  Blamstcngel  (£.'*  agypttecher  Plan,  Leipsio,  1869). 

Works  on  the  LeiboitxUn  doctrine  arc— in  aldition  to  the  larger  historical  works,  in  which  this  is  dis- 
•aart.  and  among  which  the  presentations  of  Erdmann  (  Yereuch  einer  trie*.  Daratellung  der  Gench.  der  nen- 
rrn  PWtmtpmle.  Vol.  IU  Part  2d:  LeOmleu.  die  Ertitcictelung  dee  Idealiemue  tor  Kant,  LeiiNdc,  1842)  and 
•f  Sunn  Fischer  (Qex*.  der  nenern  PhUoeopkie,  VoL  IL  :  Leibnle  u.  eeine  Schule,  2d  revised  edition,  Hcidcl- 
hn.  1XT7)  deserve  especial  mention — the  following :   Ludwig  Feuerbach,   Dar#tellung,  Enticlcklung  und 
S't'ik  der  L/ecMen  Pklloeophle,  Ansbach,  1837.  2d  Ed.,  1844 ;  Noun-iron,  1x\  phlloeophie  de  £.,  Paris,  I860, 
ta.1  many  earlier  and  more  recent  works,  which  treat  of  fcinglc  phases  of  the  Leibnltzlan  philosophy,  such  as : 
fie-nr  Bernhanl  Bllfinger,  Oomm.  deharmonla  animi  el  corporie  human!  prantabUUa,  ex  mente  MbnUli, 
Ml.  17M.  fcled.,  17%,  Deorigtneetpermtemlone  malt,  praclpue  morali*,  Frkf.,  1724.    Fr.  Ch.  Baumeister, 
Mmt  4*rtrtmm  de  opUmo  mundo,  Gorlitx.  1741.    G.  Plonoquet,  Primaria  monadologta*  capita,  Bcrl.,  1748. 
I»r  J«<i,  Dim.  qui  a  remporti  le  prix  propoei  par  racad.  dee  *r.  de  Prueee  »ur  le  eyetime  dee  monadee* 
frrl .  1748.    ( Reinhard  V,  Dim.  qui  a  remporti  le  prix  prop,  par  raaul.  dee  ec.  de  Prueee  eur  Toptimteme,  Berl., 
17S6.     Kant,   Feber  den  Optlmtumue,  K«'mig«t)erg,  1759  (with  which,  however,  should  be  compared  Kant's 
isor  snsrk  no  the  Failure  of  all  Attempts  to  found  a  Theodicy,  written  from  the  critical  stand-  poinO.     Ancil- 
k«.  Emm  mrnr  tempt**  dm  Letbnltianleme,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  ph.  cl.  of  the  Acad,  of  Sciences,  Berlin, 
1*1$.    Maine  de  Biran,  Expoettlon  de  la  doctrine  philoe.  de  L.,  compoeie  pour  la  Biographic,  rntventelle, 
ParK  lHlf.     fL  C.  W.  8igwart,  Die  LSeche  Lehre  von  der  prflMtahtlirten  ITarmonle  in  ihrem  Zueammen- 
hamffe  aasT  /ruheren  PhUoeophemen  betrachtet,  Tubinpen,  1822.     G.  E.  Gnhraner,   Leibnitll  d*tc/rina  de 
+**>»*  aninue et  corporie  (Inang.  Diss.),  Berlin,  1887.     Karl  Moriti  Kahle,  L.'s  vinculum  *uh*tantlalc  Ber- 
lin. 1839.     Q.  Harteneteinil  commentatio  de  materia!  apud  LelbnUium  not  tone  et  tut  montuiai  relatione  (on 
the  ncmsjon  at  the  celebration  of  the  21ft  of  June,  1S46,  the  second  centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
LrfihnJts*.  Leipsic,  1K46.     R.  Zlmmermann.  L.  und  Herbart,  eine  Verglelchung  ihter  MonadoU*glen,  Vienna, 
1S4§:  Dam  Rerkiaprtnctp  bei  L.%  Vienna.  1852:   Ucber  L.'m  C»nrcptuaH*mn*%  lb.,  1854  (from  the  Report*  of  the 
Yama  Academy).     F.  B.  Kvet,  L.'e  Logik ;  L.    und  Comenlun,   l*nunie,   1857.     0.  A.  Thilo  tntitK  of  the 
merinos  nhUi««>phy  of  L.  in  the  Zettechr.  f.  ex.  Philo*.,  Vol.  V.,  lttll.  pp.  167-204.    Tron<lel<-nhuiv,  Vrber 
L.9  Emtwnrf  etner  allgemein.  Choral terittik,  and  Veber  dan  Element  der  Definition  in  L.'h  Phlh**»phie%  In 
the  Papers  of  the  Berlin  Acad,  of  Be.,  and  in  VoL  III.  of  Tr.'s  HM.  Iieltr.  tur  PhtloM.,  Berlin.  1*>7,  j>p.  1-47 
,  Diecourt  eur  la  philoe.  de  L.,  Paris,  1857.    A.  Foucher  de  Careil,  Z...  la  philoe. 
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)u<r>0  0t  tn  mbbtite,  Parta,  1HA1  ;  /,.,  Dewrartea  <l  Spincmt,  avoe  un  rapport  par  Victor  Cousin,  Pari*,  1864 
J,  lloiilfa*.  Kiml*  aur  Ui  thtmUct*  <U  /,.,  1'aria,  1H63.  Oscar  Svahn,  Atad,  Abh.  Bber  die  Monadenlekre, 
J.tifitl,  |MW1.  Iliitft)  Hummer,  /*•  doctrina,  quam  de  harmonia  praatabUUa  Leibnitin*  propo*.,  GOttingen, 
|NWJ,  Dun,  JiuH.t.y,  />*  UUmttll  BtwUl*  ArMoteietrn  (Inert  inedltum  Leibnitianum.  Inaug.  Dissert.  X  BerL, 
1MI7.  A  Pioliler,  />/#  Theoltyl*  ,U>*  Ulbtiltt,  Munich,  J8K9.  Jos.  Durdik,  Uibn.  u.  Newton,  Halle,  1869. 
<)t(o  Ch«|mi  I,  Uffmh'  Philomvhl*,  IaA\Mc,  1h7U. 

(Wvrnttiir  f..  anil  the  r<cihnlUlan  whool,  with  special  reference  to  Kant's  Critique,  W.  L.  O.  Frhr.  von 
Kheratelu,  n  illm'IpUt  of  talhuit*,  treats  in  hin  Vertuch  ttner  GetrhlckU  dor  Logik  und  Metaphysi*  bet  den 
Ihitimhrtt  ton  Leibumbi* tiH/iMegegenwtirttge  Ztit,  Halle,  1794-90. 

On  Hip  earlier  |»erlod  in  the  history  of  the  fortune*  of  the  Lcibnitxian  philosophy  compare  the  above-cited 
(I*,  Ml)  work  by  ('.  ().  Ludovicl:  Aun/nhrtlcher  Knttcurf  ei/ier  volbuilndigen  HUHorte  der  Leibnitzitchen 
tHHhuh>t*h{f%  \M  cd..  \s\\*,t  1787,  ami  also  the  Snmmlung  und  AwnUge  der  tdmrntlicAen  8treU#rhr&en 
MWlpM  «!*»#•  \\\%*JTmrh*n  MhutopAie  (I  .dps.,  17tt7\  ami  Keueete  MerktcBrdigMten  der  Leibnitz- WolfTachen 
/H^NNtfiAii4  it.ni|M.,  1738Y,  by  the  name  author;  and  on  the  period  extending  till  near  the  end  of  the  18th. 
century  of.  the  pHse  rn»ay»~.  which  will  bo  again  referred  to  below,  and  which  relate  especially  to  the  context 
Mween  LrMmtetntiirtin  and  K antiunion— by  Joh.  Chrintoph  Schwab,  C.  L.  Reinhold,  and  Joh.  Hefhr.  Abicht, 
on  the  ipieMlon,  and  puhlUhed  under  the  title:  Welch*  Fortochritte  hut  die  KieUtphytiU:  *eit  LeOmitten*  ttnd 
WWJP »  fAMt*H  in  l*Ht*+hmd  tfrtmtcAt  t  Merlin.  179K.  Beside*  the  discussions  of  the  pnbject  in  works  specially 
relating  to  the  hi*tor>  of  philosophy,  many  of  the  historic*  of  the  national  literature  of  Germany  may  be 
«*M\*ult*d  In  reference  to  the  relation  of  phlUwophy  in  the  U*th  century  to  general  culture,  and  also  especially 
*ohl<«w*r'ft  t«V«  fc,  fir*  IS  J,t*r*Hmtet'U%  and  Prank**  ft***,  der  protest.  Theotogie  (3d  Part,  Leip&.  1865V, 
and  other  similar  w-ork*. 

On  the  life  of  ChrtaUn  Wolff  compare  Joh.  Chr.  Gottsched.  ffiMor.  lobtekrift  auf  ChrUttan  Freiherrn 
ism  tT^'f.  HaU«\  17\\  and  other*;  an  autobiography  of  \V.  was  published  by  Wuttke  at  Leiptdc  in  1841.  Ed. 
fleller  *  riles  of  \\V*  expulsion  front  Halle  in  the  />*«**.  Jabrb.  X..  1861  p.  47  seq ,  reprinted  in  ZeUer's 

M.^iv*  \|endel«-»hn.  Kr*f>  fiber  .tie  Rmn**,i»*0e**  Reriin,  1755:  Abk,  fiber  die  Erident  in  den  meta- 
r****!**,*  m^%M^.\frrm%  IVrtin,  l^U,  ^  Av.tl.  1T>«;  P%,7<*>*  t*ier  Rber  die  C**erb1ickkeit  der  Seete  (a 
lwOeii\\wUi«*\  of  the  /*,**»  \\i  PlahA  Hcrlin,  17tT?.  etc  ;  Jemmlem  Oder  iber  reHgiJ+e  Mack*  und  Juden- 
***»K  Wr'uv  ITS^;  V.v^vhaTv^^^  o.**r  Hher  «*ui  r\***x  friW^x.  TVrlim  17^5.  etc-  :  Mo*.  Mend,  an  die 
}"%■**%&  t  *Wv*>  IVrhw,  1*>*  »in  re|^  to  K.  \L  Jac\4\i%$  work.  *'  l\htr  die  Lehre  de*  SpinoottT  in  which  it 
^•a.%  *wiirt|  th*\  Ix^^iv^  wa*  a  Spintw*4\  atvi  \Mhcr  w\%rtev»  Hi*  ccanplete  wortewcie  pr.Mi$bed  by  hit 
fw\d<*w.  i^N^ve  ^Vni*m\n  M„  in  7  x\>K,  l-e»psk%  IS4>^-I\  i>n  hi*  phil.-wophicai  and  rv-^.irloo?  principle! 
K^h  vV.»\»i  V.a»  «niuw  v^  <"ty^.  i?^x:  »>«  M*  a;titu«le  wj;h  iYfotvr.ee  to  i*hns»ian::T.  O-  Avcr.fvTd  <Er}accen. 
t,'*^,  ,w  ^.>  p1*.v  t«  lJwb**(  m  .IL»4heUoJk tii*4*\  Kanr^noMirrirr«nkf\ct  *to  the  M..  3?*^  :  co  bi*  life. 
K>>  w%v,Vs  av<d  h^*  \«^>»ctt«v  %*  Wh\VfT«  JivUi«a)v  M»*«(*  Sv^.n^b  ^l^ins.  l:*^;  <i.  alj*.<  the  *rt-o>  by  R.  Q. 
v^J«J^\^^  Vv^  M  »•>«  &*■»#•*  XfuAti**-').-*  »/*rf  rfW  4r*t*:b*  A%.'\;.'7r%%wtlj>i<ii.  Jet  IS.  Jiilr-l^  in  G-el«r*« 
ktA»Ar»h.  >rV«'  >•>,■*/«*  iv*^'*a>i.-'V/A  VoJ  S^,  X»v  1,  1><W. 

Ort  \  ***.:nt  *r.,;  >o>  i..r.w  >>w^>mv<  i«  anld^».-ai  r^  wvd-*  a>N>k^T  <^:<\1  n.1  f  J  i:5  arn?  117.  c<7«vi»^T  the 
wv«V  ,-.•>■»  jT:r  i.^.-  *;%i  wwi*  M  U>«<»r»i:  ^^  l\arw«r.'.  *r>.;.  i*v.>.r*:w-- ^:.<-^,  1^"'-M».  aa!  AA£f  Scati  Rreiia. 
tS^«k  ,Y\it.-.:0',  irw^^i?.-*  off  SiAh;"*  !*■**,  * f.  \r\  Y.  Y  Y.^xtik  Y^vsctr.  .<^K*cte\t  v»«*^,  ^rW;  cL  J.  R, 
\^*v.^    ..-.   ;:>e  \.^*)>,    \w    K«x»c«.  \,v.  V^   A>r*.K  1SRT.  V*^    Ml-N*—  7-.*     C!.  iiJ*.'   Soiwmrs.  GtcXrid 

Y^.^  '".  :  r.Ni-. .■>•.«.?».  ';*•*»*&  %va  Jj-jw"/1  ..f^-cr.  TV-  "Rmvrt*  •-<?  i^  Vvr.rJi  A.-*.\.  if  $<-j{&?<*  i.  Vktcna.  3S55; 
V5v*.«>.*v.H  i".  '..v^N.   A*'  ."*/».*/•)*  %*/.»»///«»v>v»i «. >.-W  .^-v*  vhflr  :*>t»t;nf~t.  Spmszrujnv*    ?ntnit'.  -  J*«*.  L  KtauA. 

fn./!,,*,,,^.*,     ^r'..T.«T/vu-^  .-.  .Vw«M.vir.  *.  IVi'IX  «SKS  .  V.".>.   T^."rsSif.y.  I  ehtr    w&h/M  T&*ra£n  Z**m»fl.  in  li* 

V/".*.;..-../*,^.*.^-!^.  in  \ht  ^viw.  ,V#h  ■■»...  \\  ,  ^  iv^..  1ST:.  V::>.  Ti.n-hct.  2tr  Stvaith^artt/Ttt^vvpiutArt 
5»cw.i/  v  ft  ,V\.-.?v«  -.^r-': .  "¥..  T/ir-rMirw^  ^^  .^.-*iftt?uififut  tumUt~w>.  r.^u/b  mr  lAMtittfi.  Tars*.  Jjtf7:  J.  F. 
•j    i:.-h,v i.r.i,.  .  f'N»-   i4*r*tnf\  isuti-n/1%  .J^//m/uM/>w*'ftrVf«  k  7i,"»«rA.Tk.  }?^ 

^•44^':^  >XX.>?^^  l^V,^    V^Vrr.-jrw   v»£  rorii  A3  IrfrT«6f  fm  iht  Tlsh  <<f  Jxjst 

>,•;•  ,-.r.  !>%•.; ,-**•«  .ti  y^firC  rV.Vt^NpKx  *i  l^VF*^  *ij^  ^  "r.r»i  Al  libf  X*i^:iiK  Sdbtxi 
a,Ys^,  ui  l^f  *  r;xwv  ''••  I^T*4**"*-  *^vd;  >?f  fr&t«f<r<v^  *3  YJfcSWC  tr.  \HfC  J-u&ck  Thamasta* 
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ph^-ir  71j.  -jj,.  3i.,^-  ^?miri_-::'-:  -  c  :  -»sr      "Av.:i:  ■'::  2:  ■•  -j-   Vr  -;.':'.-;  and  :he 

mLriw:  z  a  I  •"•■am—  -.in  iz  1  jm:  wrl«>i  2*  X'rry*--*!  z-oa  frvcx  :ze  f-.'nuer. 
Lfc'".":  ir :-::«:— i.  —  jLi~  "  "ti:.  iz«:'-r"^.'  *.  rv >-•".-.  ::■:.  ::' Jjjc*:  V  ':•; ■~.jla:,\*.  j,  d>o  .•.»".; - 
t>~  t— .■■:  r  a^  ,jx  -jxf  icaui:.i-*  ':  —  •L"".«i  *i::-;fi  -" '  .-  ■•-•  ■■»  «■'*,  ■'.  ■'  .  :v.  wV.eh 
bf  1*:  :— ..L.--i  :  «r  ~jx»-  auTn.?.x:.<:L'  i'.'ctr*.— <.'.  I:;  "ii-;  *n:.:v.i.r  j;"  '.'  tT  -.i^  ^cud^d  at 
Jf^L  :  "  n."..-  i^»  iCT«?nn<..n  -»«»:i:uLIr  >?  zi_i tic  :n.i :-«.■„>  -^..w:  Y.rA.ini  W^:^»;.  L'oward 
ifc-  tl-:   :  -_:■■  raar  !•?*>—  ipc«:xr-ii  ic  Irivi*;.*  hi<  ^t :•■-.•**.  ■    ,">*'-    :  "  .*  .'.*   ■    ■■  *  ■    ,-.  '.<- 

Iihv#  .:  ',     ',..--   f.,lt •  ,    .•     ..  ■•     ■-*,."..-,  jL^ti  m  '.-5i:*>  !l.*  .I  ■*  .*•  •/.  '■,  .  •■   .-;-.      p.-.o 

&£>*  :  1  :■  ».t--r  ;c  ^r.  xincii  "-^  ^."i^iir  :o  co;&m  J.Z  Lcivrscc  i::  *.  .Vo.  w;;>  de  :■:■•;  d 
L3  k:  ■„;.;-  -_^;.*  n  itx-i  un-  ■•:"  "j_j  y:n:Ii;  ui  cri:r  no:  ;*  ^y.*;  h.:u.  :.':o  :- recede  ".ee 
W-ff*  :  -"  ^"-r  r»  :  r  "u:-*  i'.e.i..r*i:':  ±:l«:  :"  r  :ii^  rich:  ;L:;rv-v.:>.  o.*::':.v:%.\l  :o  tv^:::o:w 
■**—»■•-  .i-  v-l.  ^n-  :if  -:r  .&  -tier  £r.id'JLtfkC£: ;  I:::  :L:e  dr^zw  wx<  ?".vov.  h  ■.:■.•.  as 
A.ii  -.  Tz-rr.  ;n  i^»=  "cj.  >:f  y-.-r=i  ■.■•*!:.  I/'».Y».  hi*  d;:\"-.d:\i  .i.s  :Iu>.s,  vi::..\ti  /V 
«:»  j  •..■*.;!.■  —  ^.4  ^i-r*-^  "*  &<2S.'i£\\*  E«a:.  v. "". ■:':.*  :"•.„■  :\\s:::vc  ..iwsirv 
lai-ii-  ;.  ■  «_^.  a.-.  ;•:  zia.tlr  io;i.Tiis^  io  :h«e  rr.^v:il;*s  of  L-iv.:r-.il  •*.;>;: oo.  Ha\:.:v» 
&:  -•—-".  -  :"  r  "Li*  v  rs  \i  jji  iou.ari^ouI  uis:~:o:or.  w;-.-.o:i  ':;o  i:v.^".i:  :::ivo  o:*.jir^\* 
»p'-  i:  i  * :  rr".  !ir  t.  i^rii:  —  :b.-e  =.-=i*  >u-.»:^o.  — .^  j^r--.\l  :ar'.:u  r  :o  o\luo»&:o  I,.:il,s^*".:  1»v 
1>: "  '-"—  »■.".-  :..«•"..  :^i--J:-:il  •ci-.-'.^r*  and  #ciU's:uou.  in  Niiroir-lvr,:  ho  ca'-.io  ui 
^"-i*  *  ":  i-«  iKd-.^-.  •_■?  ,-r-:a>:-t  iu!ix»rt:i::oo  for  h:*a  wjl<  l:i>  .i«taKvia:iou  w.:ii 
^■"-■:  -~  '.-r-jsiaz.  v-.-g  Bi-^-.i-ir^.  who  up  io  i ho  year  lw4  had  Iwn  :lrst  privy 
ft-^—  :  ^-^.--t.-r  ■■!  J  h.ir.1  Ph-l;pp.  EUvior  of  M.iytnoo,  ai'.d  >:.ll  ^vsjio.s^ovl  j;ro;it 
IK---  .'-  1-..  i-iz  .:ni...a:..«l  :..«  :ho  El-.vtor  the  work  wr.isoa  l»y  him  dur.tij;  tho 
P-"-  ::  ■ .  1^.;?...;  :•■  -\I--I-:»rf  in  l'"«  '"'•.  and  entitled  :  M'.\  >:• .«  ■  ">.'  »:Wf  .■  ;-r  •;'  ■..'</;- 
'•'''■  ".    "  ■"-'.  ■"'    *  «•  \r,,;-  '■•'''•■'  ■'"•-.■•  «•"«*:"■  •"» r- ••■■■■■  '.  :"i  /'  ":V'-'*'..""i.i '.'.;.  Kmnk., 

1,*-i  »"  "--  '  ".'-i"  »  &n*tr **':•-•;•  hi  followed  the  lead  of  Uaoon  ist  the  /V  .l«y- 
t""'*  %"  "■  ".  t  A  :rtitj«.«  a^u:::>t  Aiheismi.  iViv.jvsed  l\v  Leibnit.'  i:i  li^N,  ap- 
P*  *"'  ■«  ■  -  ■  "  "-^  -:  U  tic  :  '  /■>  A.i".  .;..•'•.»■.  r  o  ■■  f  ■•  .■•■ :  ■ .  "••  r.'*%  w  i  t  h  S  pi  j  e  \ :  u  >'  / .'..  ■'.»'■'■  f  - :  1 1 
*'  "  '"•  '■ "  ''  'r<lt '"'.•''■'-•/•/*,  V.(  .  Aiiirsimn:.  U!'»',>.  With  llerm.  Andrew  La.iser, 
^'-it-..  ■:  .:  M^y^-cv.  L*i:»riii  laU»r«l  in  i'«»»^  and  "Oll.  for  the  improvement  of  the 
"!  '  •      A:   th«r  instauoc  of    i>oiiu;uuy.    Lei'otiit.'.  pre|Mred  a  new  edition  of 

•V:- ...i-"  r.  {-,.-;,  /»-,  .,.;,. ,7.<  rr  i".r.f  /; , '<f.,.lt  ^.';.'..,.  v...-.  ..-V  ,-.»•, r--?  ,  .v  ■  i'*-« /^V'1-* 7 >/««yi 
*ir:.4.  :v«;.  -.-..-  afwv..-.  js  :!.  p.  11-.  with  notes  and  e**»a\H  iiu  partionlar.  a  />:".<*.  »?»• 
•'.-..;-.  ■■■•  _V»nV  .Vc'-V-.  whioh  wa*  piv.uod  at  Frankfort  in  hi7t>  and  in  liiM. 
■  i; ■•"■"■  --V.  wh»i.  him.** if  a  Proti.^iaut  eonvert  to  rarholieiMii.  had  heesi  aeli\e  at 
I. --a.- L-  .-:i:.y  x-  ii'rf'iii  fnr  a  million  of  the  Trote-tants  with  the  i'atholies.  l.eilum/. 
':i-'-V  :..-  »^iv  ^t  Mayenei,  had  ain-aiiy  l-een  indneetl  to  favor  the  rtlorti*  fiT  reiinion, 
•-  "■•*■■■'.  2:- -u-  ■!•;  >|iini-ii:i  ■•■,«.  Ilildi  was  e^peeially  7r:iloii<,  hut  it  was  not  till  later 
l-»- I.-.:  :..:/.  t.M.k  an  imjiortant  part   in  them.      At    the  wish  01    lioinehur-.;,  I.i-ihnit/. 

*T'*'    :.  \r"*  hi->  fhf'.t.i'ft  'frit  it  ffi\  trr  1 .1  nt-rtn  /.;.?«•'  r-.-.fr.f  t  ;#/*'■•"■"■.   .l./w  ./,  in 

'""•■■  ....   -.  ■_::.:  ni:l.er  to  rtfute  the  ar.ru  hh-iii*  «»f  Wi^owatius,  lh.«  S-ieitiian.  than  to 

'•,1,    .    *  :•<■- mv  comiter-priiof.      in  tin*  Mismner  i»f   M?«»,  L.  heeai.10  a  i-.*ir;i-i;!.M-  in 

•t!---.-    r  .-r  ...i;rt  «.f  revwi.n.  tli"  loj'.. -I  trihnn:d  of  l'i.-  r.h-i-t.»rat-       In  v  «..-h.  hi.*.1. 

■^  "•:.:.•:..■  d  a  jminify   tn    I'ar>  a:.d    I.*'::d-»:i.      Ho  \vn:t    t«»   London  in    hJ,"::.  and 

•V;r.. -i    11  March  of  the  hann-  year  ;■•   Paris,  whin-  l:e  iarr.ed  until  <>,•!■•!..  1,   h;;«i.  a 

Krt-f  •.!■•■  Miii-  n#  th»»  tut«T  of  11i»:im-1-u,^'s  .sun.      In  tin-  y«ar  1  •":•;.  \\l»il«-  m  Pati-i.  I.. 

^•■i\'il   frmii   Ihike  •loliaim  Frifiirieh  \on    UrauiiM  h\\»>:<:  Liim-hiiru  a:.»l    1!:.h.»m-i-  an 

»M-'.!.!iu.  lit  a>  librarian  at  IlaimviT.     He  jimnieyed  fioin  Par; .  h\  w.\\  uf  |..ii,di>!i  and 

AiMfc-rdam  U>  ilanover,  where  in  Deeeinhtr,  1G7G,  he  entrn-d  upon  tito  duti.i  of  In- 
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office.  Among  the  scholars  with  whom  his  sojourn  abroad  brought  him  into  1 
mention  the  most  important  were,  at  Paris,  Arnauld,  the  Cartesian;  Hnygena,  the 
Dutch  mathematician  and  physicist ;  Tschirnhaueen,  the  German  mathematician  and 
logician,  through  whom  he  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  philosophical  doctrines 
of  Spinoza,  and — provided  that  Tsch.  did  really  communicate  to  him  Newton's  letter 
of  Deo.  10,  1672,  to  Collins  concerning  Barrow's  method  with  tangents — with  mathe- 
matical theorems  of  Newton  relative  to  the  calculus  of  Auctions ;  and,  at  London, 
Oldenburg,  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  also  a  friend  of  Spinoza.  Boyle  the 
chemist,  and  Collins  the  mathematician  (whom  he  first  saw,  however,  only  in  1676). 
Through  Oldenburg's  intervention  Leibnitz  also  exchanged  letters  with  Newton,  who 
was  then  in  Cambridge.  On  the  occasion  of  his  passage  through  Holland,  Leibnitz 
visited  Spinoza,  with  whom  he  had  already  corresponded,  in  October,  1671,  concerning 
an  optical  question.  During  his  first  residence  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1672,  Leibnitz 
laid  before  Louis  XIV.  his  plan  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  whereby  the  power  of 
Franco  was  to  be  increased,  but  at  the  same  time  the  attention  of  France  was  to  be 
diverted  from  German  affairs,  and  also  the  power  of  the  Turks,  which  was  still  by  no 
moans  inconsiderable,  was  to  be  broken.  A  short  sketch  of  this  plan  (which  originated 
with  Boineburg)  was  sent  to  Paris  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1671,  drawn  up  by 
Leibnitz,  under  the  title:  Specimen  demonstration^  politic* :  de  eo%  quod  Fraud* 
intrntit  impra*mti<irum  sen  de  optimo  consilio,  quod  potentmimo  Regi  dari  potest ;  con- 
dud  it  ttr  ejcpcditio  in  HoUandiam  Orient  is  sen  ^Egyptum  (published  by  Onno  Elopp  in 
his  edition  of  the  works  of  Leibnitz,  1st  series,  VoL  II.,  p.  100  seq.) ;  this  was  followed 
by  L's  princiiMtl  work  respecting  this  matter :  De  expeditions  JSgyptinca  regi  Franeim 
prt>)*menda  junta  dissertation  and  by  the  more  concise  presentation  of  the  same  views  in 
the  < \m*iliitm  ^-Egyptiacum.  (Of  the  "  Junta  Dissertation  the  English  ministry  procured 
in  1 79!)  a  copy  from  Hanover,  and  an  abstract  o*  it  was  published  in  an  English  pam- 
phlet in  IKltt ;  of  the  Consilium  ^Egyptiacum%  the  French  General  Mortier  caused  a 
copy  to  be  given  him  at  Hanover  in  1803.  and  sent  it  to  Paris,  from  which  it  was 
copied  into  Guhrauer's  %%Kurmainz  in  der  Epoche  con  1672  ;  "  parts  of  the  larger  memo- 
rial wore  published  by  Foucher  de  Careil  in  Vol.  V.  of  his  edition,  but  the  whole  was 
first  published  by  Onno  Klopp.  in  his  ed.  of  works  of  Leibnitz,  in  1864). 

Newton  had.  in  1665  and  1C66,  been  in  possession  of  the  ki  Arithmetic  of  Flux- 
ions," discovered  and  so  named  by  him,  and  had  soon  afterwards  communicated  it.  in  its 
fundamental  features  and  in  its  application  to  the  problem  of  tangents,  to  a  few  indi- 
viduals. This  he  did  partly  through  an  opuscule  written  by  him  in  1671.  and  partly 
and  esiHvially  through  a  letter  to  J.  Collins,  dated  Dec  10,  1672.  But  he  first  pub- 
lished the  theory  in  his  Prineipia  matnemntiM  pnihfiojihue,  which  was  finished  in  1686, 
and  appeared  in  print  in  1CkS7.  In  the  year  1676  Leibnitz  (perhaps  not  altogether  inde- 
pendently of  suggestions  derived  from  Newton)  had  developed  his  "  Differential  calcu- 
lus," which  agreed  in  substance  with  Newton's  Calculus  of  Fluxions,  but  was  more  per- 
fect in  form  ;  he  published  his  discovery  first  in  Nov..  16S4,  in  the  "Ada  EmditontmSm 
a  paper  entitled  .V»>r<i  J/IMm/'m  pro  maximis  et  minimi*.  With  Newton  as  well  as  with 
Leibnitz  the  problem  was.  substantially,  to  determine  the  limiting  value  to  which  the 
ratio  of  the  increments  of  two  variable  quantities,  of  which  the  one  is  dependent  on  or  is  a 
*  *  function  "  of  the  other,  constantly  approaches,  the  smaller  these  increments  become,  and 
conversely  ».m  the  so-called  *"  Integral  Calculus"),  when  this  limiting  value  is  given,  to 
conclude  backwards  to  the  nature  of  the  dependence  of  the  one  quantity  on  the  other. 
New  tor.  ter:su\!  the  constantly  changing  quantities  flowing  ifiuet%te»\  quantities;  totbt 
infinitesimal  differences  he  gave  the  name  of  momenta  <o*  " prineipia  jamjoM* 
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patnrrim  magntindinvm),  and  to  the  limiting  values  of  the  ratios  of  the  variations 
{"  prima  na$c*ntiumproportio")  the  name  of  "fluxions."    Leibnitz  called  the  differ- 
mt»  of  two  successive  values  of  a  variable  quantity,  when  these  differences  were  con- 
ceived as  infinitely  small  or  vanishing  (decreasing  in  infinitum),  differentials,  and  the 
limiting  value,  which  the  relation  between  the  differences  of  the  one  quantity  and  those 
•f  the  other  constantly  approaches,  when  these  differences  are  infinitely  small,  the  dif- 
r     ferentud  quotient.     By  a  letter  of  Newton's  to  Oldenburg,  dated  June  13th,  1  ((?(>, 
Lrlbniti  learned  that  Newton  had  discovered  a  method  of  solving  certain  mathematical 
problems,  and  wrote,  on  the  27th  of  August  in  the  same  year,  that  he,  too,  had  done 
the  same  thing;  he  then  received,  through  a  communication  from  Newton,  dated  Octo- 
ber 24th,  more  definite  information  respecting  several  analytical  discoveries  made  by 
the  latter,  together  with  an  intimation  respecting  the  fluxional  calculus  through  an 
■ugnm  of  the  sentence  :    "  data  aquation*  qvotcunque  fluentes  quantitates  involcente 
fnxmm  in  centre  et  vice  terta"    Leibnitz  thereupon,  in  a  letter  to  Newton  dated  June 
Slrt,  1677  (and  sent  through  Oldenburg),  communicated  to  him  his  method,  not  merely 
br  intimation,  but  in  detail,  and  remarked  that  this  method  might  perhaps  agree  with 
that  intimated  by  Newton  (4i  arbitror  qua  ceiare  voluit  Newtonm  de  tnngentihu*  ducen- 
*»,  ab  hit  rum  abludere  v).     On  the  publication  of  his  method  in  the  Act.  Erud.,  1084, 
Leibnitx  did  not  mention  this  correspondence,  but  Newton,  who  had  not  replied  to  the 
lt«t  letter  of  Leibnitz,  mentioned  it  in  1687  in  a  Scholium  to  Book  II.,  Sect.  II.,  Lcm- 
'      ■*  II.  (p.  253  seq. ;  2d  ed.,  p.  220  seq.),  of  his  "  Principia  "  (which,  however,  he  sup- 
J      pened  in  the  third  edition,  of  the  year  1720,  and  replaced  by  another,  relative  to  his 
|     litter  to  J.  Collins,  of  Dec.  10,  1072,  because  the  first  Scholion  had  been  otherwise  in- 
teqwted  by  Leibnitz  than  Newton  wished  it  to  be  understood).     He  says  in  this  scho- 
bon,  that  in  reply  to  his  communication  of  the  fact  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a 
aethod  for  determining  Maxima  and  Minima,  drawing  tangents,  etc. ,  even  when  the 
equation*  contained  irrational  expressions,  Leibnitz  answered  that  he  had  fallen  upon  a 
like method  [one  accomplishing  the  same  results],  and  had  communicated  it  to  him, 
•ad  that  in  fact  it  was  but  slightly  different  from  his  [Newton's] .     (When  and  how 
kibnitx  discovered  his  method.  Newton  here  leaves  undetermined.     Leibnitz  thought 
him*If  authorized  in  regarding  the  Scholium  as  containing  a  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  own  discovery,  which  interpretation  Newton,  at  a  later  period,  disal- 
k**l. »    In  the  sequel  there  arose  a  controversy  as  to  which  first  made  the  discovery, 
&wton  or  Leibnitz.     The  controversy  was  decided  in  favor  of  Newton  by  a  committee 
•Ppwuted  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  whose  report  was  read  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1713,  and  published  in  the  same  year.     This  decision  was  partly  just,  and  partly 
*nju«t.     It  was  just,  in  so  far  as  the  two  methods  are  identical,  since  Newton  actually 
■adehiw  discovery  before  Leibnitz,  while  Leibnitz,  not.  perhaps,  altogether  indepen- 
dflitlvof  Newton,  made  the  s.me  discovery  ajrain  after  Newton,  and  only  preceded  him 
fi»  giving  the  method  to  the  public.     But  the  decision  was  unjust,  in  so  far  as  the 
■etbods  are  not  identical,  the  method  of  Leibnitz   l>eing  more  perfect  and  finished 
than  that  of  Newton;   in  particular,  the  terminology  adopted  by  Leibnitz  is  more  per- 
tinent to  the  subjects  in  hand  and  better  adapted  for  use  than   Newton's,  while  the 
Bo*  fruitful  development  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  method  was  discovered,  not 
bf  Newton,  but  partly  by  Leibnitz,  and  partly  by  the  brothers  Jacob  and  Joh.inn  Bar- 
dooilli   (with  especial  reference  to  transcendent  functions),   who    adopted    Leibnitz* 
feethod.     (The  germs  of  this  idea  were  contained  in  the  "method   of  exhaustion" 
Wplnyed  by  the  ancients,  in  Cavallieri's   "Method  of  Indivisibilia "   [1  <»:{.";],  in  For- 
mat's method  for  determining  the  maxima  and  minima  of  ordinates — which  sufficed  in 
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the  case  of  rational  expressing — in  WaHis'  "Arithmetica  Infinitorwn,"  with,  the  i 
of  which  Newton's  own  investigations  began,  and  in  Barrow's  method  with  tangents). 
Such,  in  substance,  has  been  the  judgment  of  Euler,  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Biot,  and 
other  mathematicians  (cf.,  among  other  sources,  the  brief  collection  of  their  opinions 
in  the  appendix  to  the  German  translation  of  Brewster's  Life  of  Newton,  Leipsic,  183J, 
pp.  333-&1G) ;  Biot  says :  "  The  Differential  Calculus  would  still  be  a  wonderful 
tion,  if  we  merely  possessed  the  fluxional  calculus,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  < 
in  Newton's  works."  (Cf.  Montucla,  Ge*ch.  der  Math.  III.  p.  109;  C.  J.  Gerhardt,  Dm 
Entdcckung  der  Differ  entialredinung^  Halle,  1848,  Die  Entdeekung  der  hoheren  Analgmt, 
Halle,  1855 ;  H.Weissenborn,  Die  Principien  der  hoheren  Analy*is,  alshitt.-kriL  Beting 
tur  Gexch.  der  Math.,  Halle,  1856 ;  H.  Sloman,  LSs  Anspruch  auf  die  Erfindung dtrDif- 
ferentialreclmung,  Leipsic,  1857 ;  the  same  in  English,  London,  1800.)  To  Leibnitx  be- 
longs the  glory  of  an  ingenious  and  relatively  independent  discovery,  subsequent  to  that 
of  Newton,  but  to  which  his  own  earlier  investigations  respecting  series  of  differences 
were  also  influential  in  leading  him,  and  which  conducted  him  to  a  form  of  the  Infini- 
tesimal Calculus  materially  superior  to  that  discovered  by  Newton.  But  in  farting  om 
Newton  the  suspicion  of  plagiarism,  he  conducted  the  priority  controversy  (which  in 
itself,  in  the  interest  of  historical  truth,  was  necessary  and  unobjectionable),  in  the  later 
period  of  that  controversy,  with  means  which  scarcely  admit  of  excuse. 

— At  Hanover  Leibnitz  was  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  ducal  library, 
and  was  commissioned  to  write  the  history  of  the  family  of  the  reigning  prince ;  sub- 
sequently (1601  seq.)  he  was  also  charged  by  Anton  Ulrich  of  Braunschweig -Wolf en- 
buttel  with  the  superintendence,  of  the  Wolfenbuttel  Library.  From  1678  on,  he  was. 
in  his  quality  of  ducal  Hofrath,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  privy  councillor  of  justice,  a 
member  of  the  office  of  justice  (Kanzlei  fur  Justiztsachcn),  over  which  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor Ludolph  Hugo  presided.  Commissioned  by  Duke  Ernst  August,  who  in  1679 
succeeded  his  brother  Johann  Friedrich  in  the  government,  Leibnitz,  in  a  journey 
undertaken  in  the  years  1687-90  through  Germany  and  Italy  (whioh  led  him  in  1688 
to  Vienna,  and  in  1689  to  Rome),  instituted  researches  relative  to  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Braunschweig-Liineburg.  He  published,  among  other  things,  the  following 
compilations :  Coder  juri*  gentium  diplomat icus,  with  an  appended  Mantissa,  1693- 
1700.  Accemone*  II>«toric/p,  1698,  teriptores  rerum  Bru7isricen*itnn  itimt ration*  inscrri- 
entes.  1701-11,  and  he  labored  on  the  work  (never  fully  completed,  first  published  by 
Pertz) :  Annate*  Brum rice nse*.  Leibnitz  was  also  engaged  in  the  transactions  relative 
to  the  elevation  of  Hanover  to  the  rank  of  an  Electorate  (1692).  As  their  counsellor 
and  friend  Leibnitz  was  personally  intimate  with  Dukes  Johann  Friedrich  and 
Ernst  August ;  he  was  less  so  with  the  son  and  successor  (in  1698)  of  Ernst  August, 
Georg  Ludwig,  but  more  so  with  his  mother  (ob.  1714),  the  Princess  Sophie  (a 
daughter  of  Friedrich  V.  of  the  Palatinate  and  sister  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  to 
whom  Descartes  dedicated  his  Princ.  Ph.);  her  daughter  Sophie  Charlotte  {vb.  1705), 
who  revered  in  Leibnitz  her  teacher,  entered  with  the  fullest  and  for  himself  the  most 
stimulating  sympathy  into  his  philosophico-theological  speculations,  even  after  her 
marriage  (in  1684)  with  Frederick  of  Brandenburg  (who  became  in  1688  Elector 
Frederick  III.,  and  in  1701  King  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia).  Supported  by  her  influ- 
ence, Leibnitz  induced  the  latter  to  found  (on  the  11th  of  June,  1700)  the  Society  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin  (which  afterwards,  on  the  occasion  of  its  being  remodelled  under 
Friedrich  II.  in  1744,  was  designated  as  the  Academy  of  Sciences).  (Cf.  Christian 
Bartholmess,  Hixtoirt  phil't*>phique  de  racademie  de  Prussc  depuis  Leibn . ,  Paris,  1850- 
51 ;  Adolf  Trendelenburg,  Leibn.  und  die  pJiUo*.  ThdtigkeU  der  Akademie  im  vcrigm 
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Wkurtdsrt  (mka<L  Vvrtrag),  Berlin,  1852,  Art.  VTIT.  in  the  2d  vol.  of  Tr.'s  Hist. 
Wr.  eur  P/tito.).  Leibnitz  also  sought,  but  without  immediate  re»mlt,  to  found 
flftdemies  ut  Dresden  and  Vienna.  Nothing  was  accomplished  by  the  efforts,  which 
NN  tealously  made  in  the  last  deoennia  of  the  17th  century,  to  bring  about  a  reunion 
(the  Protectant  and  Catholic  Churches,  and  in  which,  on  the  jwrt  of  the  Protectants, 
e  and  Molanus,  the  Hanoverian  theologian,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics, 
a,  in  the  beginning,  took  part.  Spinola  employed  in  this  connection,  as  a  dog- 
i  basis,  the  "  Ejrp*mti*m  de  lit  Foi"  written  by  Bossuet  in  1070;  Leibnitz  wrote 
tntubly  about  the  year  1080),  with  conciliatory  intent,  the  4'  Syxtema  T/udogiatm" 
pot  published  in  \W)\  attempting  to  present  the  doctrines  of  faith  in  a  manner 
wMoh  Protectants  as  well  as  Catholics  could  accept.  With  reference  to  this  subject,  Leib- 
riti  corresponded  (in  1001  and  1092)  with  Pelisson.  the  Huguenot  converte<l  to  Catholi- 
riao,  and  with  Bossuet,  who  sought  for  a  reunion  through  the  return  of  the  Protestants 
to  Catholicism,  and  repudiated  the  idea  of  it  under  any  other  form  ;  Bossuet's  refusal  to 
tmtX the  question,  whether  the  Tridentine  Council  was  an  (Ecumenical  Council,  as  an 
Wftn  question,  frustrated  the  efforts  of  Leibnitz.  In  the  years  1097-1700  Leibnitz  took 
pit  in  negotiations,  which  were  carried  on  particularly  between  Hanover  and  Berlin, 
nhtive  to  a  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  confessions,  but  with  little  immediate 
Walt.  The  philosophical  and  theological  doubts  expressed  by  Bayle  in  his  Dictionnnire 
Md  other  works,  concerning  which  Leibnitz  had  often  conversed  with  Queen  Sophio 
ttarlutte,  led  Leibnitz,  to  the  publication,  in  1710,  of  his  E*Htti*  de  Th  <nli< •  c  tsiir  la 
!■■# de  Dun,  Ut  Wnrt<  tic  Vhtnnmr  tt  Vurightr  (In  twit,  preceded  by  a  Discount  <U-  In  cou- 
finnit*'<f<  Ut  foi  urn'  hi  nn'nm.  directed  against  Baylc's  doctrine,  that  the  teachings  of 
fcfch  were  incompatible  with  those  of  reason.  In  the  year  1711  Leibnitz  met  Peter 
fe  Great  of  Russia,  at  Torgau,  as  also  again  in  1712  at  Carlsbad,  and  in  1710  at  Pyr- 
ftOBLiml  Ilerrenhausen.  This  monarch  esteemed  Leibnitz  highly,  appointed  him  a 
frirrcimr.cillor  of  justice,  ami  called  upon  him  for  advice  concerning  the  best  means  for 
promoting  the  advancement  of  science  and  civilization  in  Russia.  Leibnitz  also  ori- 
fnatwl  the  idea  of  founding  an  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  which,  how- 
■wr.  did  ni»t  take  place  till  after  Peter's  death.  Leibnitz  lived  in  Vienna  from 
Bawnber.  1712,  till  the  end  of  August,  1714.  On  the  2d  of  January,  1712.  he  was 
■Plated  an  Imi>erial  Councillor,  having  still  earlier  (before  1092,  j>erhaps  in  1090) 
beta  elevated  into  the  ranks  of  the  nobility ;  he  is  said  also  to  have  received  the  dig- 
■tyof  a  kiron  of  the  empire.  (Joseph  Bergmann.  LtihnU  in  117V/',  in  the  Transac- 
*»•  «>f  the  Vienna  Academy,  phiK-hiM.  Chix*.  XIII.,  1854,  pp.  40-01  ;  L.  ah  Reich*- 
*f*ith  iff  ih*»  n  lh*.J<himj.  ih.  XXVI.,  1S.59,  pp.  1H7-204.)  In  1714,  while  residing 
I  ViiTiTia.  Leibnitz  wrote  for  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  in  French,  the  summnry  of  his 
f«t*m.  which  was  first  published  after  his  death  (first  in  German,  by  Ki-hler.  with  tho 
tie:  /,.'*  L'hrMitz*  iH**r  tits  M**iuttl**l*»ft't %  etc..  see  above).  Leibnitz  returned  to  Han- 
*r  in  September,  1714.  He  found  tlie  Elector  Georg  Ludvvig  no  longer  there,  he 
wine  already  gone  to  England,  when?  he  ascended  the  throne  as  George  I.  Leibnitz 
ork»«d  in  17l">  and  1710  mainly  on  his  An  mil*  a  Ilnnt*ricfHKf*.  In  the  same  years 
rilmitz  1—came  involved  in  a  controversy  (carried  on  by  letter,  through  the  agency  of 
ePrinresH  of  Wales,  Wilhelmine  Charlotte  of  Anshach.  who  held  the  Thi>fli,u\  i.f 
'ibnitz  in  esiM.-cial  admiration)  with  Clarke,  a  disciple  of  Newton  and  partly  a  No  of 
icke.  respecting  the  fundament nl  doctrines  of  his  philosophy,  before  the  close 
which  he  died.  November  14,  17  Hi. 

I>ihuitz  never  developed  hi*  philosophical  doctrine  in  complete  systematic  order;    a 
■  of  it  is  given  in  the  exposition  of  his  mnnadohigy.  which  he  prepared  at  the 
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request  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.  In  his  own  mind  it  was  only  by  a  gradual  devel- 
opment that  hi*  sybtem  assumed  definite  form,  and  he  likewise  deemed  it  advisable,  is 
those  papers  of  his  which  were  destined  for  publicity,  to  separate  himnelf  only  gradu- 
ally, in  ideas  and  terminology,  from  the  schools  of  philosophy  theu  dominant,  the  Aris- 
totelian and  the  Cartesian. 

In  a  letter,  of  the  year  1714,  to  Remond  de  Montmort  (in  Erdman's  edition  of  the 
Philos.  Works,  p.  701  seq. )  Leibnitz  relates  the  following  concerning  his  philosophical 
development :  "  After  I  had  left  the  lower  school,  I  fell  in  with  the  modern  philoso- 
phers, and  I  remember  walking  alone  in  a  little  piece  of  woods  called  the  Rosenthal, 
near  Leipsic,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  in  order  to  deliberate  with  myself,  whether  I 
should  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  substantial  forms.  The  doctrine  of  Mechanism  woo 
finally  the  upper  hand  with  me  and  conducted  me  to  mathematics.  But  when  I  came 
to  seek  for  the  ultimate  grounds  of  Mechanism  and  of  the  laws  of  motion,  I  turned 
back  to  metaphysics  and  the  theory  of  entelechics,  and  from  the  material  to  the  for- 
mal, and  at  last  I  conceived,  after  having  many  times  revised  and  farther  developed 
my  conceptions,  that  the  monads  or  simple  substances  were  the  only  real  substances, 
and  that  material  things  were  merely  phenomena,  but  phenomena  having  their  good 
and  proper  foundation,  and  connected  with  each  other/'  (Cf.  the  letter  to  Thomas 
Burnet  of  May  8  (18;,  16U7,  in  Guhrauer  (see  above)  L,  Supplement,  p.  29 :  **  La  jiupnrt 
de  men  sent i mints  out  itc  enjin  arrit'es  apren  une  d  lib  ration  de  20  «/«*"  (hence  from 
about  lO'GO  to  1080),  *;  car  fai  commend  bien  jeune  d  m'dittr  et  je  itataispatvnton 
15  ana  que  je  me  promemii*  des  joumies  en  tuns  dons  un  bois  pour  prendre  parti (%- 
tre  ArUtote  tt  DemocriU.  Cependant  fai  dtangi  et  rtrJoingi}  sur  de  noucclL*  lut/iura,  rf 
ce  iie*t  que  chpuis  environ.  12  a/w"  (*.  *.,  since  about  1G85)  " que  jc  me  t route  tati* 
fait:') 

Leibnitz  says  that  he  wholly  despises  only  that  whose  object  is  pure  deception, 
like  the  astrological  art  of  divination,  but  that  he  finds  even  in  the  Lullian  art  some 
things  worthy  of  respect  and  serviceable.  Truth,  he  holds,  is  more  widely  possessed 
than  is  generally  supposed ;  the  majority  of  sects  are  right  in  a  great  part  of  their 
affirmations,  but  not  in  the  most  of  their  negations.  Telcologists  and  Mechanists  are 
both  right  in  the  positive  part  of  their  assertions ;  for  although  mechanical  laws  aw 
universal  in  their  spheres  of  operation,  they  serve  to  realize  ends.  It  is  possible,  says 
Leibnitz,  to  remark  a  progress  in  philosophical  knowledge.  The  Orientals  had  beautiful 
and  sublime  ideas  of  Deity.  The  Greeks  added  reasoning  and,  in  general,  the  scientific 
form.  The  Church  Fathers  removed  the  evil  which  they  found  in  the  Greek  philoso- 
phy ;  while  the  Scholastics  sought  to  make  the  true  in  it  serviceable  to  ChmtianifcJ. 
The  philosophy  of  Descartes  is,  as  it  wcro,  the  ante-chamber  of  the  truth ;  he  per- 
ceived that  in  nature  the  quantum  of  force  is  constant ;  had  he  also  known  that  its  aggre- 
gate direction  remains  unchanged,  he  would  necessarily  have  been  led  to  the  system  of 
pre-established  harmony  {ap.  Erdm.  p.  702,  cf.  pp.  13tf  and  108).  Yet,  adds  Leibniti 
modestly — in  reply  to  a  playful  question,  whether  he  himself  thought  to  lead  man  out 
of  the  ante-chamber  into  the  cabinet  of  nature — between  the  ante-chamber  and  the 
cabinet  is  situated  the  audience-chamber,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  if  we  obtMB 
audience,  without  pretending  to  enter  into  the  interior  (ll  sans  pre  tend  re  dep'netrtt 
duns  V interim i\  Erdmann,  XXXV.,  p.  12:1;  similarly,  though  with  a  different  fcura, 
runs  the  well-known  expression  of  Haller,  which  became  the  subject  of  GoetbM 
persiflage:  Inn  Latere  drr  Xatur  drinyt  ktin-  crsdiajf'ner  Gcist — "No  created  spin* 
.penetrates  into  tho  interior  of  nature  "). 

In  the  **  iJisputatio  mtUiphysica  dcprinclpio  inditidui^  Leibnitz  affirms  the  l 
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tie  thesis :  omne  individuum  sua  iota  entitate  individuatur,  as  the  first  supporters  of 
bich  he  names  Petrus  Aureolus,  and  Durandus  (see  VoL  I.,  g  105,  p.  465  seq.).   Were 
ia  eutitas  toUi  not  the  principle  of  individuation,  then  this  principle  must  either  be  a 
egation  or  a  positio,  and  in  the  latter  case  either  a  physical  part  more  especially  deter- 
lining  the  essence,  namely :  existence,  or  a  metaphysical  part,  more  especially  deter- 
Lining  the  species,  namely:  the  haeeeitas.     That  the  individualizing  principle  is  a 
egation  can,  as  Leibnitz  rightly  remarks,  only  be  assumed  on  the  ground  of  the  realis- 
ic  postulate  that  the  universal  has  more  of  being  than  the  singular  (universale  magis 
me  cut,  quam  singulars) .     (In  reality,  the  dictum  of  Spinoza  :  omnis  detertninatio  est 
egatio^  presupposes  that  being,  in  the  most  complete  sense,  is  predicable  of  substance, 
rhich  is  the  most  universal  thing.)    Leibnitz,  however,  convinced  that  the  individuum 
»  an  ens  pasiticum,  declares  it  impossible  to  conceive  how  it  can  be  constituted  by  any- 
thing negative.    Negation  cannot  produce  the  individual  marks  (negatio  non  potest  pro- 
Usoen  aecidtntia  individuaUa).     The  opinion  that  existence  is  the  principle  of  indivi- 
taatity  either  agrees  with  the  thesis,  that  the  entitas  is  that  principle  (namely,  when 
the  distinction  between  essentia  and  exist entia  is  regarded  as  only  a  rational  distinction, 
in  which  sense  Leibnitz  interprets  the  doctrine  of  Scherzer,  his  teacher),  or  it  leads 
Vnamelj,  when  the  distinction  is  regarded  as  a  real  one)  to  the  absurd  supposition  that 
tsstence  is  separable  from  essence,  so  that  the  latter  must  exist  even  after  the  re- 
moval of  existence.     Leibnitz  examines  finally  the  hacceitas,  which  Scotus  {Sent.,  II., 
S,  6,  d  ai.)  affirmed  as  the  principle  in  question,  and  to  the  defence  of  which  the 
8ootUts  were  accustomed  to  bind  themselves  by  oath.     To  the  assertion,  that  the 
species  is  "  contracted  "  into  the  individual  by  the  differentia  individuals  or  hacceitasy 
ai  the  genus  into  the  species  by  the  specific  difference,  Leibnitz  opposes  the  nominalis- 
toc  doctrine,  that  the  genus  is  not  contracted  by  anything  into  the  species,  nor  the 
tperiea  into  the  individual,  because  genus  and  species  are  nothing  outside  of  the  intel- 
lect; there  exist  in  reality  only  individuals;  whatever  exists  is  by  its  very  existence 
bdirkluiU. — Among  the  contents  of  the  Corollaries,  appended  by  Leibnitz  to  his  Dis- 
inflation, the  psychological  thesis  is  especially  noticeable,  in  which  he  confesses  his 
ftdhcsiun  to  the  early  Scholastic  modification  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  that  the  Nous 
•low,  is  a  substance,  is  separable  from  the  body,  and  to  the  doctrine  that  the  sensi- 
tive and  also  <  what  Descartes  denied)  the  vegetative  soul  belong  to  the  same  soul  to 
which  the  thinking  power  belongs  {homini*  solum  una  est  anima%  qua  tcyetatitam  et 
tomtiwm  Hrtualitcr  indudat).     This  doctriue  had  received  the  official  sanction  of  the 
Catholic  church — most  distinctly  at  the  Council  of  Vienne,  in  1311 — but  was  rejected 
by  nuDj-  of  the  Nominalists.    Not  uninteresting  is  also  the  philological  thesis,  by  which 
it  ii  held  that  the  letters  ascribed  to  Phalaria  are  spurious. 

In  the  philosophical  works  of  the  next  succeeding  period  in  the  life  of  Leibnitz,  the 
lk*rttiti*t  de  Arte  Combinatorial,  the  Coiiftusio  Nature  contra  Atheintas  (so  entitled  by 
fyiidiu*),  the  Epixtoki  ad  Jaeobum  T/tomtmum— which,  together  with  the  Diss,  de 
&l»phiL#t>iJtict>  Xizdiii  is  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  the  work  of  Nizolius,  entitled,  De 
Ytrit  Priua'piis  et  Vera  liatt'one  Philttsojiha ndi—  Leibnitz  declares  himself  for  the 
•Pinioa,  in  which  the  reformers  of  philosophy.  Bacon,  Hobbes.  Gasscndi,  Descartes, 
Wd  others,  in  opposition  to  the  Scholastics,  all  agreed,  that  the  only  attribute*  of 
"diet  are  magnitude,  figure,  and  motion,  and  that  they  contain  no  occult  qualities  or 
fafet,  nor  anything  incapable  of  a  purely  mechanical  explanation.  Yet  he  refuses  to 
*  «fled  for  this  reason  a  Cartesian ;  he  holds  that  the  Aristotelian  physics  contains 
*<*ft  truths  than  the  Cartesian ;  that  what  Aristotle  teaches  concerning  matter,  form, 
Ptoatton,  nature,  place,  infinity,  time,  and  motion,  is,  for  the  most  part,  immovably 
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established ;  that  Aristotle  was  right  in  looking  for  the  ultimate  ground  of  all  motion 
in  the  divine  mind ;  that  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  vacant  space  is  uncertain ; 
that  by  the  substantial  form  only  the  difference  of  the  substance  of  one  Ixxiy  from  the 
substance  of  another  body  is  to  be  understood ;  and  that  Aristotle's  abstract  statements 
resi>ecting  matter,  form,  and  motion  can  be  interpreted  in  a  way  which  accords  with 
modern  teachings  resecting  bodies.  Leibnitz  approves  in  Xizolius  his  war  on  Scholas- 
ticism, which,  owing  to  the  lack  of  experience  and  of  mathematical  knowledge,  was 
unable  to  comprehend  nature,  but  censures  his  opposition  to  Aristotle  himself  as  being 
carried  too  far,  as  also  his  extreme  nominal  istic  doctrine,  that  the  genus  is  only  a  col- 
lection of  individuals — by  which  doctrine  the  possibility  of  scientific  demonstration  oo 
the  basis  of  universal  propositions  is  destroyed,  and  only  induction,  as  the  mere  colla- 
tion of  similar  experiencr-a.  is  left  remaining  as  an  organon  of  method. 

The  autographic  manuscript.  Dt  YiUi  B&iUi*  published  by  Erdmann.  contains  Car- 
tesian doctrines,  taken  especially  from  letters  written  by  Descartes  in  the  year  1645  to 
Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Palatinate,  concerning  the  moral  philosophy  of  Seneca  (see 
Trendelenburg,  HUt.  Jkitr.  zur  Phiht.,  II.,  1855,  Art  5,  pp.  192-232).  In  Ethics, 
Leibnitz  conceded  to  Descartes  higher  authority  than  in  Physics.  Yet  it  is  doubtful 
whether  and  to  what  extent  Leibnitz  adopted  the  doctrines  cited  from  Descartes,  or 
whether  he  merely  brought  them  together  as  Cartesian  opinions  (as  in  the  case  of  ha 
excerpts  from  Plato,  Spinoza,  and  others). 

In  the  MaliMione*  dt  Cuff  nit  tone  Yeritate  ft  Ideia,  which  were  published  in  1684  k 
the  Acta  Eruditoruut  Lip*uit*ium,  Leibnitz  presents  modified  Cartesian  conceptions, 
Knowledge  (coffnitio)  is  either  ol>scure  or  clear  {cd  ohscura,  td  dura) ;  clear  knowledge 
may  be  cither  confused  or  distinct  {cd  con/urn*  ed  di*tinct<i)^  and  distinct  knowledge 
cither  inadequate  or  adequate  {cd  imidfrquat'i,  cd  ttd<rquat<i)y  and  also  symbolic  or 
intuitive  ;  knowledge  which  is  adequate  and  also  intuitive  is  the  most  perfect  know- 
ledge. Leibnitz  here  defines  these  terms  as  follows :  4%  A  notion  is  obscure  when  it  is 
imi>o8sible  for  us  to  recognize  what  it  represents, — whence  a  proposition  is  obscure  into, 
which  such  a  notion  enters ;  my  knowledge  is  clear,  therefore,  when  I  have  the  means 
of  recognizing  what  my  notions  represent.  It  is  confused  when  I  am  unable — and  dis- 
tinct when  I  am  able — to  enumerate  separately  the  marks  which  suffice  to  distinguish 
the  thing  represented  from  other  things,  provided  that  the  thing  possess  such  marks 
and  elements  into  which  the  notion  of  it  may  be  resolved ; — such  enumeration  is  nom- 
inal definition ; — distinct  knowledge  of  on  indefinable  notion  is  possible,  when  that 
notion  i«  primitive  or  is  its  own  mark.  Knowledge  is  adequate  when  everything 
which  enters  into  a  distinct  conception  is  again  distinctly  known,  or  when  the  analysis 
is  carried  to  the  very  end.  When  a  notion  has  been  rightly  formed,  we  are  not  able  to 
think  all  the  elementary  notions  which  enter  into  it  at  once  ;  but  when  this  is  possible, 
or  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  I  term  our  knowledge  intuitive/1  Leibnitz  makes  an  ap- 
plication of  these  definitions  to  the  ontological  argument  for  the  existence  of  God,  in 
itH  following  (Cartesian)  form  :  Whatever  follows  from  the  definition  of  anything  can 
be  predicated  of  tliis  thing ;  existence  follows  from  the  definition  of  God  as  the  moat 
perfect  being,  than  whom  no  greater  can  be  conceived  {Ens  perfect  Mm  urn  td  ft*J 
inajiiH  cogitari  mm  f»tte*U  for  existence  is  a  perfection) ;  therefore,  existence  can  be 
predicated  of  God.— He  argues  that  it  only  follows  that  God  exists,  provided  that  hit 
existence  bo  possible ;  for  the  inference  from  definition  presupposes  that  the  defini- 
tion in  a  4i  real  "  definition,  t.  <>.,  that  it  involves  no  contradiction; — the  nominal  defini- 
tion, namely,  contains  only  the  distinguishing  marks,  while  the  real  definition  estab- 
lishes the  possibility  of  the  thing  defined  ;  this  possibility  is  known  a  priori  if  tD 
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lie  predicates  axe  compatible  with  each  other,  t.  c,  if  a  complete  analysis  discloses  no 
sontradiction  between  them.  But  no  such  contradiction  is  possible  in  the  idea  of  God, 
becaave  this  idea  includes  only  realities.  * 

Leibnitx  warns  against  the  misuse  of  the  Cartesian  principle,  that  whatever  we 
dearly  and  distinctly  perceive  concerning  anything  is  true,  and  may  be  predicated 
concerning  it  (quklquid  dare  et  dittinctc  de  re  aliqua  percipio,  id  cut  verum  *<u  da 
mthHHcittbile) ;  often  that  appears  to  us  as  clear  and  distinct,  which  is  obscure  and 
•oafuwd ;  the  principle  in  question  is  then  only  sufficient,  when  the  criteria  of  clear- 
mm  and  distinctness  above  laid  down  have  been  applied,  and  when  the  ideas  involve  no 
contradiction  and  the  propositions  have  been  made  certain  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  ordinary  (Aristotelian)  logic,  by  exact  observation  and  faultless  demonstra- 
ted 

Leilmit*  believed  it  possible  to  reduce  all  thinking  to  reckoning,  and  all  correctness 
a  the  conduct  of  thought  to  correctness  in  reckoning,  if  there  could  be  found  for  the 
■nplc*t  ideas  and  for  the  modes  of  combining  them  signs  as  adequate  as  those  employed 
ia  mathematics,  and,  especially,  as  those  introduced  by  Vieta  in  his  method  of  represent- 
ee all  numbers  by  letters  (Vieta^  InArtnn  Analyticam  Imgogeseu  Alytbra  Nora,  1035, 
which  contains,  p.  8,  the  following  affirmation  :  b*gi#ticc  numtnwi  est,  qua  per  jmmtros, 
«/*►*/,  q\nr  per  *pecit*  sett  rerum  forma*  exhibetur,  utpote  per  alpfuibetiai  tkmenta,  see 
Trendelenburg,  Hint.  Jieitr.,  III.,  p.  0).  This  was  the  object  of  the  plan — elaborated 
hy  Leibnitz  in  his  early  year*,  defended  by  him  in  his  later  years,  and  which  he  mentions 
■  many  of  his  works  and  letters*— of  a  Character  Mat  Unieermli*  (fyMtHm?  yen'rafo), 
which,  however,  remained  a  mere  project.  (What  Leibnitz  intended,  to  what  extent,  in 
reticular,  he  followed  George  Dalgarn's  Ar**ignoruM,r\dgo  character  unieenali*  et  lingua 
fkBmffhifti,  London,  HM51,  and  also  John  Wilkins'  Emiy  totrard  a  Heal  Character  and 
i  PhilmiyJiicid  language,  London,  Hfflfl,  how  far  his  own  numerous  but  sporadic  and 
fattating  attempt*  conducted  him,  what  was  accomplished  towards  the  partial  execution 
«t  the  project  of  Leibnitz — on  the  basis,  however,  of  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  categories — 
by  Lading  Ilcnedict  Trede,  the  author  of  an  anonymous  work,  published  at  Hamburg, 
k  1M1,  and  entitled  :  %»  VumchUige  zu  einer  iu>thiceiidigen  tipracfilehrc"  all  this  is  shown 

•  frit  the  categorical  inference  from  definition  take*  not  merely  the  jxwhibilitj,  but  the  reality  of  the 
*m  -l*  nn.it  for  granted ;  the  definition  only  nhowH  the  necexvity  of  our  connecting  the  predicate  with  the 
■••J"!,  r..*  that  of  MipjK^inK  the  nihjeu  to  exi*t.  and  it  lead*  therefore,  by  it*elf  to  a  hyiiotlietieal  conclu- 
*«.  »»,n-h  mily  then,  when  the  reality  and  not  merely  the  jiosKibility  of  the  nubjeet  ha*  Ut-n  utherwii*  de- 
»*«'ni*iiL  !••-<■«  o\er  into  a  eutepirienl  <-ouclu*ion.  Kant  jnrfly  deputed  the  eorrectno**  of  the  C'orteaiaa 
"tWi'M,  tifMher  with  that  of  tin*  I^it.nitziun  mldition  to  it. 

♦  U\hn,ix  o>rre«tly  otMivi*  that  the  iriteriou  nf  tnith  which  is  found  in  the  clearno**  and  dirtinctneiw 
^'^kn-iUJ^vimnnut  be  applied  without  great  dunger  of  *elf-dfeeption,  and  thai  it  inuM  U»  reduced  to 
***•<'  -riT.Tinon  whieh  U  founded  on  the  ne«v»~itie-<  of  thought,  which  it  re  controlled  by  the  norms  of  logic. 

1!*,ri-  »*•««  be  doe*  not  go  lar  enough.  «imv  he  ex|ieeM  from  complete  ilciirncM,  distinctness  and  l«*rical 
"♦tutu-..,  .omptete  and  immediate  agreement  of  the  idea  with  the  reality,  or  of  thought  with  lieiiiir.  and  does 
l<  !i.  .:ri  u  hither  and  t«»  whnt  extent  hiiniun  knowli-due  contain*  clement*  of  a  Hibjei  ti\c  character,  which 
*«*■  .lin,.—  and  liv'iial  eornvtiiefH  of  thoimht  •  lim-b-d  *iU-l>  to  the  Object  can  ne\er  reumxe.  un.l  which 
'«•>/  ■.  .« {muted  from  the  objii-ti\ely  wilid  element-,  but  .an  .<nl\  U>  known  in  t'.eir  miI.j.  .  -?.*•■  *  -hararter 
'*»*:•  ir..  uirht  dim-titl  to  knowledge  itM-lf—u  ii.nilitiou  wl.irh  K-im.  at  .i  hu-r  <  l-.K-h.  ut:  i.  rt.-.-k  t..  m.-.il.y 
^"••r^iur.-f  the  rean.ii:  ►upj-^lni.'  the  M-panition  of  the  Mibji-i-ti\e  from  the  ohji*  ti\»-  el.-r.,.  iit -  etV--.  ie,l,  it 
^*«li:iin  remain  to  impure,  whcthei  b>  th.>  aid  ot  it  the  «p;eMi-.n.  h«.w  un>l  wh.it  thin-.'»  nn>  in  tlinn^lves 
'*  «ar«;4.i^r  of  a  »rradtul.  |«H.iti\c  i-olution  whiih  Kant  held  to  In*  i..ijp-.«Mlile-  and  in  cum  the  n:l!rmuti\o 
'•rtl  ;r.v*  tr\u-  the  criterion  «»f  <  leunie-.*  and  l.^jeal  c  rrectn.  —  w..;i  >l  a<  .pure  new  -i-n;ii.  an.,  ai.d  au- 
^»«y.  bi<  la  a  -biirtiMtic  M-iiM*.  »>r  ax  di^|«  n-ini:  with  critie:»ui.  but  in  a  -.-rt— •  iini>l\  In-.-  crit:eiM!i  ::-  an  uutectv 
^••P-    Cf.  air  Art.:  Itor  IdcttliimuM,  KtuiUmu*,  umi  /<^i//m/.js/,*m«,  in  the  Z<i< «-/!/•./.  l'h  ,  new  hcriea, 
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by  Trendelenburg  in  the  paper  above  cited.  Whatever  of  truth  is  contained  in  the  fun- 
damental idea  of  this  plan  is  realized  in  the  signs  of  mathematics,  chemistry,  eta) 

To  the  collection  of  public  acts  and  treaties,  published  by  Leibnitz  at  Hanofer,  ia 
1G93,  and  entitled,  u  Co<hx  juris  y  ait  turn  diplomat  kus"  Leibnitz  prefixed  a  number  of 
definitions  of  ethical  and  juridical  conceptions.  The  controverted  question,  whether 
there  wns  such  a  thing  as  disinterested  love  wmor  hoh  iu?rcenariu*%  ab  omni  vtiUtotk 
rixjftrtu  i:<jMtnttHx),  he  seeks  to  answer  by  the  definition  of  love  as  delight  in  the  happi- 
ness of  others  {anyire  aim  tUU'jrrc  cut  fd/cit*tte  ulteriu*  <kl<cttiri)y  in  which  definition,  oa 
the  one  hand,  the  element  of  personal  satisfaction  is  not  lost  sight  of,  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  source  of  this  satisfaction  is  found  in  the  happiness  of  others  (which  latter 
qualification  is  wanting  in  the  definition  of  Spinoza  :  "  Love  is  joy. accompanied  by  the 
idea  of  its  external  cause.")  Love  is  a  passion  which  must  be  guided  by  reason,  ill 
order  that  justice  may  grow  from  it.  Leibnitz  defines  benevolence  as  the  habit  (hobi- 
tu*)  of  loving  or  esteeming  (a  habit  or  ability,  c(it.  arising  from  the  frequent  exerciit 
of  the  faculty,  Svvapis,  according  to  the  Aristotelian  terminology,  see  above.  Vol.  I.,  J 
50).  Charity  ipirittu)  is  universal  benevolence.  Justice  is  the  charity  of  the  wise,  i 
C,  which  follows  the  dictates  of  wisdom.  The  good  man  is  he  who  loves  all  men,* 
far  as  reason  permits ;  justice  is  tho  virtue  which  controls  this  love.  Leibnitz  diflin- 
guLshes  three  degrees  of  natural  justice  :  strict  justice  [jus  strict  um)%  in  commutatm 
justice  {juxtitiit  wMHiuUUitu)%  equity,  or  love  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  ureW- 
Uis  cd  anyuxtiorv  roci*  sensu  ctiritn*)%  in  distributive  justice  (justitiii  dittributirn),  sod 
piety  or  probity  ( pitttis  ctl  pnMtt*)  which  is  universal  justice  (justitia  unicermlai 
Commutative  justice,  says  Leibnitz,  following  Aristotle  (see  above.  Vol.  I.,  §  30),  re- 
spect* only  those  differences  among  men  which  arise  from  commercial  intercourse  {qiM 
ex  ijMO  nit/of io  ntixruutur),  and  considers  men  in  other  respects  as  equal  to  each  other. 
Distributive  justice  takes  the  deserts  of  individuals  into  consideration,  in  order,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  the  same,  to  determine  the  reward  (or  punishment)  due.  Strict 
justice  may  be  enforced;  it  serves  for  the  prevention  of  injurious  acts  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace ;  but  equity  or  love,  in  distributive  justice,  aims  also  at  the  positive 
furtherance  of  happiness,  though  only  of  earthly  happiness.  Submission  toth..  eternal 
laws  of  the  divine  monarchy  is  justice  in  the  universal  sense,  in  which  (according  to 
Aristotle  >  it  includes  all  virtues  in  itself.  Leibnitz  attempts  also  (as  he  had  also  dime 
in  his  Method  of  Jurisprudence)  to  reduce  jf'f*  strict  urn,  aquiUi*y  and  pieta*  to  the  three 
principles  of  justice  expressed  by  the  phrases:  neminan  Ittdtre,  swim  cinque  tri'tturt^ 
hontsU  clear,  or  :  Injure  no  one,  give  to  each  his  due,  and  live  honestly.  In  this  inter- 
pretation Leibnitz  was  controlled  more  by  his  own  conception  of  justice  than  by  that 
of  the  Roman  jurists. 

The  philosophical  system  of  Leibnitz  is  founded  on  the  fundamental  belief,  that  the 
theologico-tcleological  and  physico- mechanical  conceptions  of  the  world  should  not 
exclude  each  other,  but  should  be  in  all  cases  united.  The  particular  phenomena  o*" 
nature  can  and  must  be  mechanically  explained,  but  we  should  not.  at  the  snme  time, 
be  unmindful  of  their  designs,  which  Providence  is  able  to  accomplish  by  the  very  use 
of  mechanical  means ;  the  principles  of  physics  and  mechanics  themselves  depend  on 
the  direction  of  a  supreme  intelligence,  and  can  only  be  explained  when  we  take  into 
consideration  this  intelligence ;  the  true  principles  of  physios  must  be  deduced  from 
the  divine  perfections;  thus  must  piety  be  combined  with  reason.  By  way  of  illustra- 
tion, Leibnitz  concludes  from  the  divine  wisdom,  that  order  in  the  causes  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  order  in  the  effects,  and  hence  that  continuous  variations  in  Che  gift* 
conditions  will  be  followed  by  continuous  variations  in  whatever  depends  on  1 
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titiona.  (He  says,  for  example :  Larsque  la  difference  de  deux  eas  peut  ittc  diminuee  au 
ium*u*  de  tent*  grandeur  donnee,  in  da  tut  ou  (bin*  ce  qui  est  pose,  U  faut  qu'tlle  se  puis** 
>r**ttri:r  aim  dinunuee  au  de*mnt*  dr.  tttutc  grandeur  don  nee  dan*  ce  qui  en  results.)  This 
m  the  **  law  of  continuity,"  which  Leibnitz  first  laid  down  in  a  letter  to  liayle,  in  the 
AT'/irrttt*  dr  bi  ltepubUque  de*  Lcttres,  par  Baylc,  Amst ,  1087.  Leibnitz  admits  that  in 
*•  things  composed  n  a  slight  variation  sometimes  produces  a  very  great  effect ;  but 
■Arm*  that  this  cannot  be  so  in  the  case  of  principles  or  simple  things,  since  otherwise 
nature  could  not  be  the  work  of  infinite  wisdom.  (Yet  even  in  the  field  of  mathe- 
matics it  is  possible  for  a  quantity,  which  depends  on  a  continuously  variable  one,  in 
certain  cane*  to  vary  discontinuously  at  particular  times. )  Between  all  the  principal 
divisions  of  beings  if.  g.%  between  plants  and  animals),  there  must  exist  a  continuous 
writ*  of  intermediate  beings,  whereby  the-  ••  connexion  gradutUc"  of  species  is  secured. 
•"  Everything  goes  by  steps  in  nature,  and  nothing  by  leaps;  this  law  of  change  is 
Apart  of  my  law  of  continuity."      (Ac/fir.  E*s.%  IV.,  10,  ed.  Erdm.  p.  303). 

The  d<»ctrine  of  monads  (which  term  was  not  employed  by  Leibnitz  before  1007,  and 
wan  probably  borrowed  from  Giordano  Bruno)  and  of  pre-established  harmony  was  first 
eommimicuted  by  Leibnitz  to  a  number  of  individuals,  in  particular  to  Aruauld,  in 
letter*  written  in  and  after  1080,  and  most  distinctly  in  one  dated  Venice,  March  23, 
lflUO.  It  was  mado  public  in  the  different  articles  in  the  Journal  dt*  &acan*  and  the 
Aft*  Krudil  rum  Ujmunsium.  Already  in  a  mathematical  paper,  which  api>eared  in 
the  Art**  AVwi/..  10*0  (lireei*  dcnionHt ratio  errori*  inemoraMli*  Cartt«ii  ft  aliorum  circa 
legem  «<»f«/r.r.  me»ndum  quam  eolunt  a  Deo  eandvm  senior  quantitaUm  mot  it*  eon- 
serrari*.  and  afterwards  in  the  Sjxcimen  dynamicum  pro  admirandi*  nature  It  gibus 
tirni  o*rj*»ritM  ciremt  mutua*  actione*  ditegtiitUn  et  ad  him*  causa*  recocandi*  (published 
mlWCr,  Leibnitz  had  sought  to  demonstrate  his  assertion,  that  not,  as  Descartes 
taught,  the  quantity  of  motion,  but  rather  the  quantity  of  force — which  is  determined, 
not  by  the  product  of  the  mass  and  the  velocity  (m  x  v>,  but  by  that  of  the  mass  and  the 
square  uf  the  velocity  (m  x  v) — remains  unchanged  in  the  universe.  From  this  Leibnitz 
conclude*,  that  the  nature  of  corporeal  objects  cannot  consist  in  mere  extension,  as 
lteacar;.*-*'  supi>oscd.  nor — as  Leibnitz  himself,  with  Gasscndi  and  others,  hud  at  an 
ear- it  time  Itelieved,  and  in  the  letter  to  Jac.  Thomasius  in  1000  still  affirmed — in 
exT^UM-'U  and  impenetrability  alone,  but  that  it  involves  also  the  |K>wer  of  action.  The 
dt«.-tr.:i-  of  mere  passivity  could  easily  lead  to  the  (theological  or  ant  i- theological)  opin- 
ion t>f  >pu.oza,  that  God  is  the  only  substance.  (Cf.  Leibu.  Epi*t.  de  nbu*  }>hibm*phicU 
•»/  Frtd.  II»ffttnittn,  1001).  in  Krdm.'s  edition,  p.  101  :  Pul'hre  W#/*,  in  mere  ]»i**ico 
h"'«»-  ****  mvtu*  net/Hindi  retintndif/ue  habilitating  it  aibmta  rttnt*  ri  ag* ndi%  non 
j»^.-#  'i*  a  dirina  subntantia  dintiugui  inridiqne  in  Sja'/ttniMinHM.)  But  on  the  other 
Livl.  in  proportion  as  matter  was  regarded  not  as  merely  extended,  but  as  endowed 
wkii  f«>rce.  i.  *..  in  proi>ortion  as  the  Cartesian  dualism  lietwecii  merely  extended  and 
a. «-r*-ly  thinking  sulutuncc  was  removed,  Spinoza's  (psychological  and)  f  inula  mental 
ei»ni*  -pi  ion  of  the  substantial  nnity  of  Ixwly  ami  soul  was  rendered  plausible.  Leibnitz 
*«MiM  havt?  been  obliged,  in  this  respect,  to  assent  to  Spinoza's  doctrine,  if  it  had  been 
prwnibk-  fur  him  to  retain  the  belief  that  there  exist  extended  substances,  lint  lie  held 
that  the  divisibility  of  matter  proved  that  it  was  an  ajr^regate  of  sulihtaiires ;  that 
there  ran  be  no  smallest  indivisible  bodies  or  at«»nis,  because  these  must  still  be 
extended  and  would  therefore  be  aggregates  of  substances  ;  that  the  real  substances. 
■f  which  bodie*  consist,  are  indivisible,  cannot  Ik:  generated,  and  are  in  h  ^tructihlo 
I  that  th^r  exist  only  by  creation,  n  nd  |M.rish  only  by  annihilation,  according  a-  (J<m1 
Villa  their  creation  or  annihilation )  and   in  a  certain  resect  similar  u>  mi  mis,  which 
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Leibnitz  likevri-e  cod--: den  a*  ia*!:  visible  substances.  The  indivisible,  unexpended  tnb> 
t Lances  were  tenj.ed  by  Le:":;Litz  fr-jm  IdSC  on  monads.  He  said  :  Spinoza  would  be 
rifrht.  if  there  were  no  monads.  ■  Zxtf  "<  77.  'i  Mr.  &*vr$V'.tm  in  Erdmanns  edition,  p. 
720  :  Ih  hi  ifi'inUrt  *]"<)'  d'f.ni*  y'r*.??;-./,  tf  .i;>/*?/?.  Hf'iut  que  tout**  It*  HtOMtU*  tn 
*ol*nt  <b*»<'M.  Our  ]i<:r''j'ts'tt  ..**/>?  w  /■•/!/>>» ;if.;r»  ..  rfr  tt  fifjUilwk  dmm  U*  *i'ni)Jt.ft 
Vtijfjrtit  »M  In  tihd/ifirj  fftf/<<  j*rf'j*i'"t  »'  ».  /«*  «':*•■<  .*  w  r<*  </«  vj*  ch*>t&  *out  dan*  tovta 
h*  moi, « «//*.  ri r  a'drtftpf.tt  am  m :t,. t -i*  /t *  r y r- t i"t  ■  i ? ,'•  ■- /i  r- ?; »/*>/•*  <i -j  rt*U  rf<«  chow*.  Jt 
n  +  w is  r/*m n*tn  t  wu*  j&u r<2  1 1*  tin  r  q •/#  V:-iK  .<j »tw*'i*  iu  :  a  >/  <**>»i f  r« fin  c  t *f  J "*tsinefU 
jtitr  n*  HwutitJ.jt  q>u  U  S}tiit<0ii».nt  ***  nlir-it.  C<ir  <7  y  .1  m/fartf  d*  nfat'iu***  riritaUc* 
t1  pwir  *ilf*l  *ilrt  *k  utin*ir*  nV-^u*  'fr  r*.-muirsr*  t*s-ij*mrg  wu ?•*»*?•? ?*»  o*t  <T}ntlrtr*  cvnruUri* 
qnity  a  *U  inon<!'!/4.  nu  11*  u  0'if.  t-fau  <-jii.t'+.i.  ii  ny  >i  gv'*tht:*e*ik  *uh*t*ritt*.  Jl  ouniii 
rai*on.  jf'll  it'yur.ilt  j*'ln!  d*  nr*u  fh.jt  d  >iU»r*  t"'i*.  fvr*  (U  Dlf'j.  trr-iit  ji'Mwr^fV.  etc.  J 

In  the  reaper  entitled  Symtltut  ;i/<ur<«w  d:  U  ito!>;r(  *Jn-tn*»il  tU*  Sienu*.  lti95.  in 
Erdm^nu's  ed.  of  the  Philos.  Work*.  XXXVI..  p.  124 »  Leibnitz  professes  after  long 
meditation*  finally  to  have  convinced  himself  that  it  is  impossible  to  nad  the  gTonnda 
of  a  true  uiiitv  in  matter  alone,  or  in  that  which  is  only  passive,  since  there  eycrj- 
thin^.  if  Infinitum.  U  but  a  conglomeration  of  pan.*.  Since  the  composite  exists  there 
mu-t  al.so  exi>t  simple  mbstances.  which  as  true  unities  cannot  be*  material,  but  only 
formal  atoms,  a*  it  were  ••  metaphy*ical  points"  .  *»"v*r  »«#»#r.  rfc:  li  nature.  Op.  Ph., 
fJ.  Erdm..  p.  1C:»-.  which  are  exact  points,  like  mathemaiical  pi^ints.  but  not.  like  the 
latter,  mere  "  tw*i'itif**,'*  but  points  iv>^»es*ii:sr  a  real,  indei^udent  existence  i  )*itut*dt 
Mh>t'u>r- ,.  i Leibnitz  early  taught  that  the  &>ul  was  a  simple  sulistance.  lieing  led  to 
that  asniirnpt!r»n  >»y  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  the  seat  of  the  soul.  In  a  letter  to  Duke 
Joh.  Friedr.  of  Brunswirk.  dated  May  21.  \*u\.  he  writes  that  the  mind  must  be  lo- 
cated at  a  place,  where  all  the  motions,  which  arc  impressed  upon  us  by  the  objects  of 
M-nfitiMi.  meet  together,  and  hence  at  a  single  point :  if  we  assign  to  the  mind  a 
(Treat er  place  we  must  ascribe  to  it  j»i ft <*  tJ-tr>!  j*trU*.  and  it  can  therefore  **nut  re- 
fle'-t  upon  all  it^  parts  and  actions."  It  was  at  a  later  epoch,  however,  probably  first  in 
10K>.  tli at  Leibnitz  advanced  to  the  analysis  of  matter  into  simple  substances,  having 
the  nature  of  mere  point*.  > 

The  true  unities  or  simple  substances  must  be  defined  by  the  aid  of  the  conception 
of  force.     'In  teaching  this  Leibnitz  followed  partially  Glisson — an  English  physician, 
and  the  author  of  a  Tr**cU't»*  <fr  hot  urn  iiihxtm.tin  n^rtaiiM  tun  th  n'hi  nn/i.tvp  Ten- 
don. 1«'»?2.  in  which  motion,  instinct,  and  ideas  are  attrihated  to  all  jFLibstancba— »ad 
Kn^linh  Platonists.  such  as  More  and  Cud  worth,  the  tatter  of  whom  assumed  th*  txi** 
tenw  of  a  ''plastic  force  *').     Active  force  irM  attira)  ia  (as  Leibnita  says  in  the  papec, 
Jfr  prinur  ]thih#o)thia'  cntfmhitionc  it  (ft  notkmt  #'ifotontur>  in  Act*  ErwL*  luyi>  itiU>r* 
inciliate  >w.«tween  mere  capacity  of  action  ami  action  itself;  thfi  mere  capacit; 
l>e  iHisitively  stimulated  from  without,  while  active  foroe  need*  oaly  to  have  n 
drance*!  removed  in  order  that  an  action  may  be  produced,  ju»t  aa  lb* 
the  1k)w  nr:"dH  only  to  be  loosed  in  order  that  it  may  hub 
rij*M  <lf  hi  luitiirc  tt  /fa  hi  <jrtic.(%  fondex  en  rnixm  n 
ed..  p.  714.  Leibnitz  defines  substance  as  beinjr 
tut  tut  it  re  e/ipuW  traction).     Yet  there  is  aJ 
which  Leibnitz  calls  mnUriu  prima  (in  disti 
twits  tin  ntr.it  a  (hi)-,  God  alone  is  pore  I 
PaNHivity  inanifesta  itself  as  force  of  v 
ity  of  the  mas*  depends  ( Op.  PA 
conception  of  force  that  we  nr 
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die  Sy*t.  JVTwr.,  that  they  most  contain  something  analogous  to  feeling  and  appetite 
{qvstque  rhn*f  (Tanalogiquc-  an  sentiment  ct  i)  Vtipj/tit) ;  the  notion  of  substances  must 
be  formed  "  in  imitation  of  the  notion  which  we  have  of  souls."  Every  substance  has 
perceptions  and  tendencies  to  new  perceptions.  Each  carries  in  itself  the  law  of  the 
continuation  of  the  series  of  its  operations  (Ugem  ctmtinnationi*  *eri<i  *uarum  opcratio- 
Bum.  Letter  to  Arnauld,  1690,  Erdmann,  p.  107).  Every  substance  possesses  a  repre- 
sentative nature ;  each  one  is  a  representative  of  the  universe ;  but  in  some  substances 
this  representation  is  more  distinct  than  in  others,  and  in  each  it  is  most  distinct  with 
reference  to  those  things  to  which  each  is  most  nearly  related,  and  less  distinct  with 
reference  to  other  things  (Principe*  de  la  nature  ct  de  la  grace,  3  seq.,  Erdmann,  p.  714 
rq. >.  He  who  should  know  perfectly  one  monad  would  in  it  know  the  world,  whose 
mirror  < mir*nr)  it  is;  the  monad  itself  knows  only  that  which  it  clearly  represents. 
Every  monad,  therefore,  represents  the  universe  according  to  its  peculiar  point  of  view 
iviu/4  mm  jtoint  de  rue  ;  If*  point*  mafhimatique*  sont  leur  point  de  rue.  pour  exprimer 
tviii--tr*\.  By  this  all  monads  and  all  complexes  of  monads  arc  differentiated  from 
one  another ;  there  are  not  in  the  universe  two  objects  perfectly  alike ;  things  qualita- 
tively indistinguishable  are  absolutely  identical  (principinm  idrntitati*  indi#crrni/>ilium, 
Mwid. .  9.  ft  pa**. ).  On  this  fact,  that  every  monad  from  its  stand-point  reflects  the 
■niversc.  is  founded  the  harmony  established  among  all  the  monads  from  the  beginning 
by  God  their  creator  (harmonw  prat*tabilita).  Each  of  them  reflects  clearly  but  the 
small*  st  part  of  the  universe ;  the  greater  part  of  it  is  reflected  in  representations 
["perceptions"]*  which,  though  obscure,  are  really  present  and  active.  (Says  Leib- 
nitz: /*W  ausri  jHir  le*  jKrciption*  in*cn*iMc*  que  fexjiique  eette  admiraW  harmonic 
prr>£/f.V<V  de  Tame  ct  du  cor})*  ct  meme  de  toute*  le*  monad**  on  *uh*tanee*  *iinjAe*,  qui 
•upjJ<e  a  r influence  in*outenable  de*  un*  mr  le*  autre*,  Nouv.  E**.,  Erdm.,  p.  197 
Mq.L 

Through  the  theory  of  monads  the  dissimilarity  of  nature,  which,  according  to  Des- 
cartes subsisted  between  body  and  soul,  was  removed  by  the  conception  of  an  uninter- 
rupted wale  of  perceiving  substances.  This  doctrine  of  Leibnitz  occupies  an  interme- 
diate position  between  the  dualism  of  Descartes  and  the  monism  of  Spinoza.  Says 
Leibnitz,  supporting  himself  on  tho  authority  of  the  principle  of  continuity  :  There  is 
i  number  of  degrees  between  any  motion,  however  slight,  and  complete  rest ; 
hnrdneas  and  absolute,  completely  unresisting  fluidity;  between  God  and 
8o  also  there  are  innumerable  degrees  between  any  activity  and  pure  pas- 
OTfticiitly  it  ij  not  reasonable  to  assume  the  existence  of  one  active  prinei- 
vrnol  npirlt  im'juI  of  the  world  k  raid  one  passive  principle,  namely,  matter 
ii  ttorfriitt*  tVnn  ttyrif  aturmd,  1702,  Opp.  Ph.,  at.  Erdm.,  p.  1S2). 
a  deacend*  from  God,  the  pri mitive  monad,  down  to  the  lowest  monad 
K  171 1^  Erdmann,  p.  1*7*  ;  cf.  PrineijH*  de  la  natun  tt  dt  hi  gniee% 
i  Tet,  notwithstanding  this  denial  by  him  of  dualism.  Leibnitz 
a  natural  interaction  between  different  monad*,  and,  in 
;  f or  the  Muvesaion  of  perceptions  in  the  soul  cannot 
f  thn  lu«ly,  nor  can  the  latter  interfere  with  or 
\  U  i«  not  possible,  says  Leibnitz  (Si/st.  Xt>ur.,  14, 
f  o  «r  tnii  ubfltance  should  receive  anything  from 
Umce.  The  monads,  he  says  in  another  place 
fB through  which  elements  of  any  kind  might 
mu  between  any  created  substances,  hence 
ll  tad  the  •abatanoes  which  make  up  its 
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body.  Further,  the  soul  cannot  exert  an  influence  on  the  body,  for  the  reason  that  ii 
the  universe,  as  in  every  system  of  substances  acting1  only  on  each  other  and  expenen* 
cing  only  each  other's  actions,  not  only  the  same  amount  of  (living)  force,  bnt  also  the 
same  quantity  of  progress  in  any  particular  direction  is  preserved  unchanged  iter  £ 
eon*t>rrandn  qnantibite  direction^  see  Erdmann's  ed.,  pp.  106,  183.  702);  the  soul  en 
therefore  not.  as  Descartes  supposed,  influence  and  modify  the  direction  of  the  bed% 
motions.  Descartes  left  the  common  opinion,  that  the  soul  exerts  a  natural  influeaei 
on  the  body,  undisturbed ;  a  part  of  his  disciples  perceived  that  that  influence  wm 
impossible,  and  framed  the  doctrine  of  Occasionalism,  which  came  into  acceptaaot 
especially  through  Malebranche ;  but  this  doctrine  makes  miracles  of  the  moat  < 
events,  since  it  represents  God  as  constantly  interfering'  anew  with  the  course  of  i 
It  is  the  rather  true  that  God  from  the  toginning  so  created  soul  and  body,  and  al 
other  substances,  that  while  each  follows  the  law  of  its  internal  development  (thf 
above-mentioned  trx  r/mtinuntinnin  *erui  smrwn  of.erationvm)  with  perfect  indepen- 
dence <*pnnttwfit*\  each  remains,  at  the  same  time,  at  every  instant  in  complete 
agreement  (conformity )  with  all  the  rest  (hence  that  the  soul,  following  the  law  of 
the  association  of  ideas,  has  a  painful  sensation  at  the  same  instant  in  which  the  body  ■ 
struck  or  wounded,  and,  conversely,  that  the  arm,  conforming  to  the  law  of  mechanics, 
is  extended  at  the  same  instant  in  which  a  particular  desire  arises  in  the  soul.  etc.). 
The  relation  of  this  theory  of  pre-established  harmony  to  the  two  other  possible  expla- 
nations of  the  correspondence  between  soul  and  body  is  illustrated  by  Leibnitx  (in  the 
8nx>nd  Ednirci**ement  and  Trobfrme  EdaircUnement  da  nonvtan  &y*fcmt  de  la  commw- 
libation,  dot  eitbetanca,  Erdmann,  p.  133  seq.)  through  the  following  comparison:  A 
constant  agreement  between  two  clocks  can  be  effected  in  either  one  of  three  ways.  UK 
first  of  which  corresponds  with  the  doctrine  of  a  physical  interaction  between  body  and 
soul,  the  second  with  the  doctrine  of  Occasionalism,  and  the  third  with  the  system  of 
pre-established  harmony.  Either  both  clocks  may  be  so  connected  with  each  other, 
through  some  sort  of  mechanism,  that  the  motion  of  the  one  shall  exert  a  determining 
influence  on  the  motion  of  the  other,  or  some  one  may  be  charged  constantly  to  set  the 
one  so  that  it  may  agree  with  the  other,  or  both  may  have  been  constructed  in  the 
beginning  with  such  perfect  exactness  that  their  permanent  agreement  can  be  reckonei 
on  without  the  interference  of  the  rectifying  hand  of  the  workman.— Since  Leibnfta 
held  the  exertion  of  a  physical  influence  by  the  soul  on  the  body,  or  rire  tend,  to  be 
impossible,  it  only  remained  for  him  to  choose  between  the  two  last  theories,  and  he 
decided  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  a  "  eontentement  prtetabU,"  because  he  considered  thxi 
way  of  securing  agreement  more  natural  and  worthy  of  God  than  that  of  occasional 
interference.  The  absolute  artist  could  only  create  perfect  works,  which  do  not  nesd 
a  constantly  renewed  rectification. 

The  soul  may  be  called  the  governing  monad  or  the  substantial  centre  of  the  body* 
or  the  substance  which  acts  on  the  mound*  of  the  body,  in  so  for  us  it  is  tnw  that  tiki 
latter  have  been  accommodated  to  it,  and  ita  state  furnisbes  a  reason  for  tins  cbauBroil 
the  body  (fitytf.  None.,  17,  Erdmann,  p.  128).  Every  monad  which  is  a  soiU  is  tmrwiorw* 
in  an  organic  body,  which  it  never  loses  in  all  its  parts,  (Bat  that  tho  tout  cat 
lose  its  body,  and  that  the  elements  of  the  body  are  subject  to  onustant  mate  Hal 
[Afonad.,  71],  while  every  monad  is  abetlntelj  simple,  is  snlftoicni 
plete  nntenablcness  of  the  attempt  to  identify  the  distinotio 
which  latter,  according  to  Leibnitx,  as  an  aggregate  of  ' 
monads  [or  ttne  maese  compose  par  une  infinite  rfatitre*  ■■ 
propre  de  cette  monads  centrals  ;  PrineipmiUia  fifl* 
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—with  the  distinction  between  activity  and  passivity  in  the  some  monad  and  to  inter- 
pret the  pre-established  harmony  accordingly. ) 

There  exists  nothing  besides  monads  and  phenomena,  which  are  perceptions  in 
■maU  All  extension  belongs  only  to  the  phenomenal;  matter,  with  its  continuous 
extension,  exists  only  in  the  confused  apprehension  of  the  senaos.  This  matter  ia 
merely  a  "well-founded  phenomenon"  {pha-tumunon  bene  fnmUitum).  " a  regulated 
and  an  exact  phenomenon,  which  does  not  deceive  him  who  is  careful  to  observe  the 
abstract  rules  of  the  reason."  Space  is  the  order  of  possible  co-existing  phenomena; 
lime  is  the  order  of  successions  (Erdmann's  cd.,  pp.  IK),  745  seq.,  7o2  el  at.).  That 
which  is  real  in  extension  consists  only  of  the  ground  of  the  order  and  regulated  suc- 
cession of  phenomena,  which  ground  cannot  be  visibly  perceived,  but  only  conceived 
hv  the  intellect.  Leibnitz  disputes  the  doctrine  (maintained,  among  others,  by  New- 
ton) that  space  is  a  real  and  absolute  existence  ("  un  etre  red  et  olmiu  "),  and  also 
attacks  Newton's  theory  of  attraction  (in  Erdmann's  edition,  p.  732). 

The  union  of  simple  substances  to  form  an  organism  is  a  unia  rcaV*.  and  forms  in 
some  st'nse  a  compound  sulwtancc,  the  simple  substances  being  joined,  as  if  by  a  "  sub- 
Mantial  bond.**  in  one  whole. 

Fmm  the  monadic  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  soul  Leibnitz  infers  its  indestructibil- 
ity and  immortality  (iS^.  nttur.,  Erdmann,  p.  12# :  "  Tout  e#prit  etant  emu  mi:  <nn  monde 
mpart.  r»jfi#i/it  a  lui-meme.  indejxndant  de  toute  autre  ereatu  re,  enr^p^mt  rinjihi.  ejrpri- 
wvr.it  V*tnirm.  e*t  a  u**i  durable,  aum  ttubmtant  ft  aw**i  abwAu  que  ft/ nicer*  mi  in*  dt* 
eri'ttn  rm. " )  From  the  impossibility  of  explaining  the  actual  agreement  between  soul  and 
kody  by  the  hypothesis  of  physical  influence,  he  deduces  the  necessity  of  sup]  losing 
that  (rod  exists  as  the  common  cause  of  all  finite  substances  ("  car  ce  fxirfait  awird  de 
kuJ  de  ruttMtance*  qui  tC out  point  de  communication  ensemble,  netaurait  emir  qnv  do  l*t 
mv»e  c**M)n*ine"  &y*t,  nour.f  1WI5,  in  Erdmann's  edition,  p.  128).  Perhaps  Leibnitz, 
when,  in  the  year  1671,  he  wrote  to  Duke  Johann  Ileinrich  of  Brunswick,  of  ••  the  ulti- 
mate reason  of  things  or  the  universal  harmony,  i.  e.,  God,"  did  not  conceive  ftod  as  the 
author  of  the  harmony,  but  as  the  harmony  itself;  still  this  expression  may  perhaps 
be  interpreted  in  the  same  sense  in  which  a  similar  expression  is  employed  by  Leibnitz 
in  the  Print,  de  in  wtt.  ft  de  la  gntee  (Erd.,  p.  716),  where  he  says:  "  (\tte  derniere 
tm»m  HtM  chme*  e*t  appeiee  lMeu"  and  yet  recognizes  God  as  being  an  ki  absolute,  sim- 
ple substance."  But  in  the  later  period  of  his  philosophizing  he  taught,  without  hesi- 
tation or  wavering,  that  God,  the  primitive  substance,  had  so  regulated  every  monad 
that  each  constantly  reflected  from  its  stand-point  the  universe,  and  that  G<d  thus  pre- 
dated the  universal  harmony  (AW.  A**.,  iv.,  g  11).  God.  says  Leibnitz  <  .VwW.,  47, 
p,  7W>.  w  the  primitive  unity  or  the  original  simple  snbstaneo.  the  yon  ait 
typM<  orf  BtorUuffium,  1711.  Erdm.,  p.  67K-  ufa  trw/ad* primitin <:*  Ifftn  *? 
irt,  1715,  KrdmH,  p.  725).  whose  productions  are  all  created  or  deriv- 
rtuch  in*  Leibnitz*  not  indeed  without  mf ringing  eon™  what  upon 
kility  of  the  monads,  teaches)  arise  from  the  primitive  monad 
st  are  dynamic  divisions  ;  par  fJenf/rfftttrtttfrtr}*  aj.i- 
wmrttt,  hnrnee*  par  tl  rrsrptirite  tfr  In  er?at*"'i  #r 
has  an  adequate  knowledge  of  all  things. 
I  Were,  an  omnipresent  centre  tr**wme  fo.tyr 
El  things  are  immediately  pre»eiit  to 
ft  which  are  spirit*  have,  beyond  the 
wledgG  of  God.  and  participate,  in  a 
aa  its  architect,  the  world  of 
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spirits  afl  their  monarch ;  between  the  kingdoms  of  nature  and  grace  there  subtiid  i 
pre-deteniiined  harmony  {Prinripe*  d<  It  nature  ft  tie  hi  gnice,  13-15,  Erdm..  p.  717). 

On  the  principle  of  the  harmony  between  the  kingdoms  of  nature  and  grace  ii 
based  Leiwiiitz's  Thc/dicm  (Thi*Mlic*r)%  or  vindication  of  God  in  view  of  the  evil  in  the 
world.  The  world,  as  the  work  of  God,  must  be  the  best  among  all  possible  worlds; 
for  were  a  better  world  possible  than  that  one  which  actually  exists,  God's  wisdom 
must  have  known,  His  goodness  must  have  willed,  and  His  omnipotence  must  hare 
created  it.  The  evil  in  the  world  results  necessarily  from  the  very  existence  of  ths 
world.  If  there  was  to  be  a  world,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  consist  of  finite 
bcingB ;  this  is  the  justification  of  finitenetts,  or  limitation  and  liability  to  sufferng, 
which  may  be  called  the  metaphysical  cviL  Physical  evil  or  pain  is  salutary  as  punah- 
mont,  or  means  of  tuition.  As  to  moral  evil  or  wrong,  God  could  not  remove  then 
without  removing  the  power  of  self-determination,  and,  therewith!  the  possibility  of 
morality  itself ;  freedom,  not  as  exemption  from  law,  but  as  the  power  of  deciding  foe 
one's  self  according  to  known  law.  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  human  spirit.  The 
course  of  nature  is  so  ordered  by  G oil  as  in  all  cases  to  accord  with  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  the  soul ;  and  it  is  in  this  that  the  harmony  between  the  kingdoms  of  nature 
and  grace  consists. 

The  substance  of  the  objections  advanced  in  the  Kuuunxtx  ow/fr  ntr  rentendemat 
(written  in  1704,  but  first  published  in  17ooj  against  Locke's  E*say  &/?tccrning  Hitman 
Unikriftti ntling  (which  latter  work  he  yet  recognizes  as  "  un  dt*y>lu$  btaux  et  d**  fht 
ertimix  oncrayi*  dc  ce  temp*")  is  indicated  by  Leibnitz  himself  (in  a  letter  to  Bieriing) 
in  the  following  manner  :  "In  Locke's  work  certain  special  truths  are  not  badly  set 
forth  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  main  question  he  errs  far  from  the  right  doctrine,  and  he 
has  not  i>erceived  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  of  truth.  If  he  had  rightly  weighed  the 
difference  tetwecn  necessary  truths,  or  those  which  are  known  by  demonstration,  and 
those  truth*  which  we  arrive  at,  up  to  a  certain  measure,  by  induction,  he  would  have 
pcrceivf  d  that  the  necessary  truths  can  only  be  demonstrated  from  the  principles  im- 
planted in  the  mind,  the  so-called  innate  ideas,  because  the  senses  teach,  indeed,  what 
takes  place,  but  not  what  necessarily  takes  place.  He  has  also  not  observed  that  the 
ideas  of  being,  substance,  identity,  the  true,  the  good  arc  innate  in  the  mind,  for  the 
reason  that  the  mind  itself  is  innate  in  itself,  and  in  itself  embraces  all  these  ideas. 
Nihil  tH  in  inttlhctu.  quod  nun  fmril  fV/  *<;-**(;,  ni*i ij#c  intdUctm" *     Cf.  for  details 

*  Yet  «inrr  T/*-k«*  o^nniM.  in  addition  to  ^r.^ntinn.  reflection,  or  the  consekrasnow  which  the  mind  hai 
of  its  own  operation*,  as  a  *airco  of  idrn*.  and  *in-i\  on  the  other  hand.  Leibnitz  represents  the  innate  ideal 
not  as  eoii«<-juu.4  notions,  but  only  au  "slwnW'rins  notion*"  or  '*  /**»'■»*  inn  ft*"  which  ore oonHeqnenthj  not 
•'known"  i. "<■»>/»/# »//•***).  the  contrast  between  their  doetrines  i-  lo-s  than  wmil.i  appear  from  the  word*  tiny 
employ.     If  th.»  mind  is  able  to  apprehend  the  idons  of  br'njr  t.r  Hibstumv,  l«eean«e  it  is  itself  a  boiii*.  a  aib. 
stance,  thtn  it  is  not  this  idi-a  a*  such,  not  even  wlnii  romvive.1  as  an  uncon^-ion*  idea,  that  i*  innate,  M 
only  that  from  whinh  thin  Mea  may  be  formed  ;  if  It  hrn  tiw  rapacity  for  t.mth  and  poodne^  and  k  abfe  Vf 
reflation  on  it*  own  acquired  troth  and  ffnnrtnoss  to  form  the*e  idea*,  then  it  doe*  nob  obtfttn  th«o  wUb^d 
"  rt'jltctunr    and  ail  that  is  trae  in  the  LeibnJfalnn  theory  is   that  the  powitnltty  of  that  u> 
which  lead-"  to  th.^c  Idea*.  H  conditioned  npon  iui  activity  tmawtfiotit  Jo  the  waU  and  that  thereto 
pnri*on  of  The  «oul  to  a  tffhylij  m*?  \a  Inappropriate.    All  notion*  tr*  formed  through  tbu  co-oi«ii 
CTtrrnnl  and  !ntern^il  factor* :  Looke  laiil  emphasis  on  the  former.  I/ilbnt**  no  t)re  latter*     To  tn 
ucnnar»ty  "*  f<>r  ronwiom  Idea*  w*  flrtionytn»<ns  with  th<<  aetual  nrwenee  of  thrs*  tdn*i  tn    in*  mind 
prions  notion*,  ro  that  thp  d«*elnpment  of  the  fume  *hM  oomrtat  onlyl 
pcionsne*^  is  to  pnb^rirnte  for  Mif  artnnJ  proo™*  'if  deiMopm*ntaa 
of  th*»  external  factor  I*.  Lpnorod.   The  world  of  r sternal  reaittt 
mind  itself,  a  thing  of  order,  shaped  Ortwditut  t-»  im 
dental :  hence  alao  --nr  vx i ^H»th^\  o>nVivrmln**f  1 
maaa,  into  which  to   mlod  nu 
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the  piper  by  G.  Hartenstcin,  cited  above  <§  lift,  p.  80) :  Iyfcke"*  IaIitc  ton  der  menscJdi- 
eken  Erkin/UnU*  in  Yergk-iehung  mil  I^ibtutzx  Krilikdvr«tlbvn%  iuVul.IV.,  No.  II. f  of  the 
Abh,  tier  phil^tgiaeh-hiatitriseJun  CIuhm  dvr  K.  SCicJut.  UixiUac/i'ift  </«r  Www.,  Leipsic,  1801. 

Leibnitz  designates,  a*  principles  of  reasoning,  the  principle  of  identity  and  contra- 
diction and  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason.  {Momidol.^  ol,  iW,  in  Erdmaun's  edi- 
tion, p.  707 :  y**t  raiaonnctnen*  tout  foniUs  sur  deux  grand*  princi}>€9,  aiui  de  la 
eontrjdittiot^  <ra  certu  duqutl  uuu*  jugvuns  faux  ce  qui  en  tuctlcpjx,  ft  vrai  ce  qui  eat 
e;>/M  «#u  cDhfrudictoire  aufuux,  tt  dlui  de  hi  ruimm  ttuJJUante,  en  certu  duqud  noun  eon- 
*id, nut*  qnaueunfait  ne  miurait  ae  troucer  crai  ou  exiattint,  aucune  enoncUttbm  teritabU% 
w*a*  qn'U  y  nit  une  rtiiaon  auffiaante  jmirquoi  il  en  wit  ai/uti  et  mm  ptia  aulrement, 
iwiqtit  era  rnimm*  Id  plus  mm  cent  ne  puiaatnt  jxnnt  noua  etre  ct/nnuea.)  All  necessary 
troths  are  treated  by  Leibnitz  as  resting  on  the  principle  of  contradiction,  and  all  contin- 
gent truths  or  truths  of  fact  as  resting  on  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  ;  the  former, 
among  which  Leibnitz  reckons,  in  particular,  the  truths  of  mathematics,  can  bo  reached 
by  an  analysis  of  idCas  and  principles,  continued  until  the  primitive  ideas  and  princi- 
ples axe  arrived  at.  (In  opposition  to  this  doctrine  Kant  called  all  mathematical  tniths 
synthetic  judgments  d  priori.  Many  Lcibnitzians  attempted  to  deduce  the  principle 
of  sufficient  reason  from  the  principle  of  contradiction.) 

Leibnitz  exerted  an  inlluencc  on  the  religion  and  general  culture  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  chiefly  through  his  attempted  demonstration  of  the  agreement  of  reason  with 
faith  i  in  the  ThemHoi-t).  the  immediate  occasion  of  which  was  Baylc's  extreme  develop- 
ment of  the  early  Protestant  principle  of  their  contradiction,  and  which,  in  view  of 
the  extension  and  deepening  of  scientific,  rational  knowledge  in  the  fields  of  natural 
science  anil  history,  appeared  as  a  pressing  need  of  the  times.  In  the  measure  in 
which  his  principle  was  accepted,  the  violence  of  the  antagonism  between  Catholics 
aiid  ProU'stauts.  on  the  one  hand,  was  diminished,  while,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  importance  of  all  revealed  doctrines  (although  Leibnitz  himself  held  fast  to  their 
troth,  and  exerted  himself  in  particular  to  combat  Socinian  objections  against  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Trinity)  was  estimated  less  highly  in  comparison  with  the  truths  cogniza- 
ble by  th«*  reason  alone ;  in  this  latter  direction  the  actors  in  the  so-called  ]>eriod  of 
"enligh'txiiiirnt"  went  far  beyond  the  intention  of  Leibnitz.  The  Leibuitzo-Wolfian 
philosophy  opened  the  way  for  the  theological  Rationalism,  which  was  aiterwards  more 
fully  d.?ve!'>iK'd  in  the  school  of  Kant. 

Although  the  philosophical  efforts  of  Leibnitz  were  directed  pre-eminently  towards 
the  union  of  the  theological  and  cosmological  conceptions,  the  derivation  of  the  world 
from  ii\nl  and  its  explanation  by  natural  laws,  yet  a  real  harmony  of  the  two  elements 
was  not  attained.  The  theory  of  pre- established  harmony  permits  only  in  appearance 
a  concc-ptiim  of  the  world  which  accords  with  nntural  law.  when  it  represents  each 
monad  as  rejecting  from  its  stand- jwint  the  universe ;  a  real  admission  of  the  con- 
formity of  nature  to  law  would  involve  the  admission  of  a  causal  nexus.  How  (Jod  is 
able  to  determine  the  monads  remains  obscure.  The  diversity  of  the  stand-points  of 
tfct  monads  must  either  be  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  the  positions  of  points  in 
i  space,  or  not     If  not,  then  the  nature  of  this  diversity  is  left  altogether  unde- 


to  LcUmtat  ran  through  the  nol  like  the  vein*  in  a  til'n-k  <<f  innrl  >  \><r.  tin  Knnt  i«r>  ti-n-K 

>);  that  Ngolsr  Olda  of  the  real  wurM.  in  »)>!.!:  tl.i-  !H(i"ir\  ..f  |>irti>i.;»r  f.-ut* 

itataM  fal  ItMlf  ths  dsjBS  hy  Which  It*  own  n»Mtv  :ui-l   n.i'.'V'rvi  In-  Kti  .wii.      1--' \'.<   I  ix- 

*.  Is  tnt,  do  not  lssd  to  I**  **fc«coni»Mnsitli«n«.f  .\p  ri.  n. .-  :i.v..i-i:u.'  t«-  li'-»ii-:i"  rw-m* 
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termined  ;  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  monads,  which  almost  constantly  pre- 
supposes the  analogy  of  spatial  relations,  is  by  the  general  principle,  that  no  such  rela- 
tions ore  predicable  of  the  monads,  not  only  made  completely  incapable  of  representation 
to  the  imagination,  but  loses  all  its  clearness  for  thought. — The  Leibnitzion  doctrine  of 
8]>ace  remains,  therefore,  scarcely  essentially  distinguished  from  that  of  Kant,  according 
to  which  space  is  a  mere  subjective  form  of  intuition  (cf.  Kant's  own  interpretation  of 
L.'s  doctrine  of  space,   in  Mttaph.   Anfanyxyrunde  der  NaturwUs.,  II.  Hauptotiek, 
Lehrmtz  1 V.,  Anm.  2,  where  the  order  of  simple  beings  corresponding  with  the  spatial 
order  is  explained  as  belonging  to  a  "merely  intelligible  and  to  us  unknown  world *% 
Further,  it  involves — as  Kant  has  shown — as  a  logical  consequence  the  doctrine  fast 
the  forms  of  thought  are  purely  subjective,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  open  to  tto 
same  objections  which  proved  the  Subjectivism  of  Kant  untenable,  and  led  Herbaria 
particular,  to  the  construction  of  a  new  system  of   ki  Realism."    But  if  the  places  or 
stand-points  of  the  monads  are  of  a  spatial  nature  (and  that  they  must  be  such,  the 
mathematical  determinateness  of  the  laws  of  mechanics  especially  forces  us  to  assume, 
which  laws  undeniably  point  beyond  the  Subject  to  the  transcendental  objects  <n 
which  the  sensible  intuitions  of  the  Subject  depend ;  to  this  interpretation  point  sbo 
Leibnitz1  definition  of    the  jmnts  d*  rue  as   mathematical  points  within  organind 
masses,  and  his  affirmation  that  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  depends  on  the  distance, 
Principe*  de  la   nature  et  de  li  {/nice,  Erdm.,  p.   714),  if  this  alternative,  then,  be 
accepted,  then  (with  Herbart)  an  intelligible  space  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
phenomenal  space,  but  conceived  as  similar  to  it     This,  however,  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  Leibnitz,  who  expressly  restricts  all  spatial  relations  to  phenomena,  and  denies  that 
they  belong  to  the  monads ;  if  they  did  belong  to  the  monads,  then  at  least  the  theo- 
logical side  of  the  Leibnitzion  doctrine,  the  doctrine  of  the  omnipresence  of  God,  of 
his  non-confinement  to  any  particular  point,  of  his  equally  near  relation  to  all  finite 
monads,  would  be  endangered.     The  punctual  simplicity  of  the  monads  is  incompatible 
with  the  multiplicity  of  ]>orceptions  in  them,  assumed  in  order  to  exclude  external 
influences.     Bayle  called  attention  to  this.     But  give  up  this  simplicity,  and  the  fixst 
consequence  is  the  restoration  of  Spinozism ;    Herbart,  in  order  to  rescue  the  doc- 
trine of  punctual  simplicity  (whose  possibility,  for  the  rest,  is  also  doubtful  in  itself, 
since  the  i>oint  exists  only  as  limit  and  is  vested  with  on  independent  character  only  in 
abstraction^,  advanced  to  the  consequence,  that  the  monads  were  simple  in  quality, 
whereby  not  only  the  doctrine  of  pre-established  harmony,  but  also  the  development  of 
a  speculative  theology  of  any  kind  is  made  impossible.     Kontism,  the  renewed  Spi- 
nozinin  (Schelliugism),  and  Herl>artisni  lay  conjoined  and  undeveloped  in  the  doctrine 
of  Leibnitz ;    a  real  reconciliation  of  these   opposing  elements  was  not  effected  by 
Leibnitz. 

The  next  problem,  however,  was  not  the  refutation,  but  the  systematica  tion  of  the 
Leibuitzian  conceptions,     This  work  was  undertaken  with  decided  talent,  indefatigable 
industry,  and  very  considerable  result  by  Christian  Wolff,  so  that  nearly  all  disci pta 
Leibnitz  in  Germany  stood  also  under  his  influence,  and  the  school  was  and  i»  rtifl 
commonly  designated  as  the  Lei bnitio* Wolffian.     Still,  side  bj  side  with  the  LcihniUta 
doctrine,  which  hud.  for  the  moat  part,  adopted  all  that  was  tenable  in  the  Cartel 
and  Aristotelian  philosophies,  went  other  tendencies  of  thought,  especially  $< 
Locke;  bo  me  other  thinkers  contemporaneous  wift 
professor  of  law,  Tschirnhausea^  the  logician^ 
aiderable  authority  in  particular  de; 
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Janghu  (1087-1657),  on  excellent  mathematician  and  investigator  in  natural  science, 
1  vho  in  agreement  with  Plato)  laid  special  btress  on  the  importance  of  mathematical 
discipline  an  preparatory  to  sound  philosophizing.  He  was  the  author  of  the  htyi&i 
IIim'tHi-ginti**  Hamb.,  NW8  and  1081.  On  him  cf.  G.  E.  Guhrauer,  J.  J.  und  it*  in 
Mritotorr.  ne&H  (J  Hhes  Fmgtn.  ubtr  Jungius,  Stuttg.  and  Tub.,  1850. 

Th»  skeptical  view  of  human  knowledge  expressed  by  Agrippa  of  Nettesheim  in  his 
Df  iHGrrtUudint  et  V<mit<itn  Xcientiarum  (Cologne,  1527),  and  represented  in  tho  seven- 
teenth century  by  Joseph  Glanvill  in  England,  and  by  Le  Yayer  and  others  in  France, 
vm  reonertel  by  Hieronymus  Hirnhuyin  (died  at  Prague  in  1070)  in  his  work,  De 
'#fo gttwris  humnni  site  scicntiarwn.  hunuinaruni  inani  ac  tentaso  tnrnore,  written  in 
tin*  interest  of  the  belief  in  revelation  and  of  asceticism.  Yet  he  was  no  enemy  of 
■oentific  studies.  Karl  Sigm.  Barach  has  written  of  him  in  II.  II. ,  tin  Lkitvag  zur 
(h#.i  tlrr  philt)*.'thert»ji*chrii  CuUur  im  17.  Jahrhundert,  Vienna,  1W4. 

Mysticism  was  renewed  by  Angelus  Silesius  (Johann  SchetHer,  1024-77),  among 
othen.  in  poetic  form  (God  has  need  of  man,  as  man  needs  God,  for  the  development 
of  hii  essence).  Cf.  Franz  Kern,  Joh.  S'h^Jfl'r's  c/nrufdnise/i<  r  Wttndersmann,  Leips., 
I»M ;  in  thin  book  the  near  relation  of  SchetHer  to  Eckhart  is  i»ointed  out. 

Walther  von  Tschirnhauscn  (1051-170H),  a  mathematician,  physicist,  and  logician, 
»ho  educate!  himself  esi>ocially  by  the  study  of  the  works  of  Descartes  and  Spinoza, 
and  also  by  personal  intercourse  and  correspondence  with  the  latter,  and  who  entered 
tt  an  early  age  into  personal  relations  with  Leibnitz,  treated  of  logic  as  tho  art  of 
inrcntion  in  his  M*dicinu  mentis  sice  art  is  intcniendi  prarsjtfrt  yenvralia^  Amst.,  1087, 
Leip*..  10i»5,  etc. 

Samuel  von  Puffendorf  (1632-04)  distinguished  himself  by  his  work,  D*'  Statu  Iin'p. 
GmtMnfap  (1007,  etc.),  on  the  public  law  of  Germany  (for  the  author's  name,  tho 
•warned  name,  Severinus  a  Monzamhano,  was  substituted  on  the  title-page),  and  by 
the  works.  7A»  Jure  Xaturtr  tt  Gentium  (Lond.,  1072;  Frankf,  108-1,  etc  A  De.  Ojfirio 
H*H9uni*  rt  (YrMiLond.,  107D,  etc.),  on  natural  law  and  ethics.  Puffendorf  borrows 
from  Grotius  the  principle  of  sociality,  from  Ilobbes  that  of  individual  interest,  and 
combines  toth  in  the  proposition,  that  sociality  is  for  the  interest  of  each  individual. 
The  principal  merit  of  Puffendorf  s  presentation  consists  in  his  systematic  arrangement 
of  the  doctrines  of  natural  law. 

Christian  Thomasiu*  ( 1055-1723)  follows  substantially  Puffendorf  in  his  hint  it  at  fan  mn 
jvriMfirwif'/itur  dicimp  Ubri  tns%  in  nuihus  ftindmntn?'t  juris  not.  secundum  hyptthesin 
ui.  I'tjttvbirfii pt mynV'rr1  d<  waist  ntntiir,  Frankf.  and  Leips.,  10H8;  7.  ed.,  1730.  He  is 
more  original  in  the  Fund*iwnt-i  jnri*  mitunr  tt  ymtium  e*  sensu  enmtnnni  d,  tnet.'.  in 
tfu&fns  m^rrrnuntur  principi*  h»n*'*ti%  jn*ti  tie.  df»ri.  Hull.,  1705.  etc.,  in  which  he  de- 
tcritK*  the  j***t*im,  dmmiui,  and  /tonestum  as  three  degrees  of  conduct  conformed  to 
,  and  lays  down  as  the  principle  for  the  just  um :  "  Do  not  to  others  what  thou 
i  not  that  others  should  do  to  thee  "  \uw*1  tiM  n*m  eisfit  n\  tdt*  ri  m  f*evri*) ;  for 
'  An  thou  wouldst  that  others  should  do  to  thee,  do  thou  even  so  to  them  M 
iMtaliitibi  fneittnt.  tu  tt  ip*i*  fnciit*\ ;  and  f«»r  the  hunstmn  :  »•  As  thou  wouldst 
i  ehoaid  do  to  themselves,  do  also  thou  thyself"  iquml  ris  ut  idii  *//#/  /»/iv//#f, 
»).  To  secure  the  performance  of  the  duties  required  by  justice,  fon-e 
L.— Trchfrnhausen's Medici n  a  Mentis*  although  combated  by  Thuma^ius, 
»  on  the  philosophy  of  the  latter.  Cf.  Luden.  ( '/</■.  T/t<u.i-i*ius 
mundSdtrtfUn,  Berlin,  I8ar). 

(1644-1719)  an*  3*mucl  v.  Cocceji  /1 070-1 755)  applied 
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Oros$kander  Sam.  von  Cocceji,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Acad,  for  the  year  1803, 
Berlin,  1864,  pp.  1-74 ;  Heinr.  Degenkolb,  in  the  third  edition  of  Eotteck  and  Welcker's 
Staatxlcxicon,  on  the  influence  of  Wolff's  doctrine  of  natural  right  on  our  common  law, 
in  the  article  on  the  common  law  of  Prussia. 

In  the  field  of  the  philosophy  of  law  and  history,  Giovanni  Battista  Vioo,  the  Nea- 
politan (16G&-1744),  among  the  younger  contemporaries  of  Leibnitz,  di«Hiyii»k^ 
himself.  He  wrote :  De  antiguimma  Italorum  mpientia,  Nap.,  1710;  De  una  Uniterm 
juris  principio  etfine  uno,  Nap.,  1720  ;  Liber  alter,  qui  est  de  eonstantia  jurisprudent*! 
&.,  1721  ;  Principj  di  una  scienza  nuota  cTintorno  alia  commune  natura  dette  naebni, 
Naples,  1725,  1730,  1744;  the  same  in  German,  translated  by  W.  K.  Weber,  Lops., 
1822.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Naples,  in  1835.  More  re- 
cently his  Scritti  Liediti  have  been  published  by  G.  del  Giudice,  Naples,  1802. 

Christian  WTolff  (the  name  is  also  not  seldom  written  with  one  f,  especially  in  the 
Latinized  form)  was  born  in  1679  at  Breslau.  From  1707  to  1723  he  was  a  professor  at 
Halle,  and  when  driven  away  from  there,  assumed  a  similar  position  at  Marburg.  In 
1740  he  was  recalled  by  Frederick  II.  to  Halle,  where  he  died  in  1754.  Wolff,  by  his 
systematization  of  philosophy,  rendered  it  a  very  considerable  service  in  the  matter  of 
scientific  form  and  of  thorough,  didactic  exposition,  although  that  service  was  dimin- 
ished by  his  excessive  and  pedantic  employment  of  the  mathematical  method,  AnA  by 
an  insipid  breadth  of  exposition.  He  appropriated  the  conceptions  of  Leibnitz,  and, 
following  Leibnitz1  own  example,  sought  to  combine  them  with  the  Aristotelian  doc- 
trine, which  until  then  had  prevailed  in  the  schools ;  he  supported  them  in  part  by  new 
arguments,  but  he  also  partially  modified  them,  and  brought  them,  by  leaving  out  some 
of  L.'s  more  venturesome  hypotheses,  into  nearer  agreement  with  the  ordinary  concep- 
tions of  things.  In  particular,  he  denied  perception  to  all  monads  which  were  not  souls, 
accepted  the  doctrine  of  pre-established  harmony  only  as  a  permissible  hypothesis,  and 
would  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  natural  interaction  of  soul  and  body.  He  held 
fast  to  the  Optimism  and  Determinism  of  Leibnitz.  He  sought  to  reduce  the  principle 
of  sufficient  reason  to  the  principle  of  contradiction,  which  alone  (in  agreement  with 
Aristotle  and  with  the  earlier  view  of  Leibnitz  himself)  he  admitted  as  an  absolutely 
fundamental  principle  of  demonstration.  Wolff  divides  metaphysics  into  ontology, 
rational  psychology,  cosmology,  and  theology ;  ontology  treats  of  the  existent  in  general, 
rational  psychology  of  the  soul  as  a  simple,  non-extended  substance,  cosmology  of  the 
world  as  a  whole,  and  rational  theology  of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God.  ifc  Prac- 
tical philosophy  "  is  divided  by  Wolff  (in  agreement  with  the  Aristotelians^  into  Ethics, 
(Economics,  and  Politics.  His  moral  principle  is  the  idea  of  perfection.  To  labor  for 
our  own  perfection  and  that  of  others  is  the  law  of  our  rational  nature.  Wolff's  German 
and  (mostly  later  and  fuller)  Latin  works  treat  of  all  the  branches  of  philosophy  (with 
the  exception  of  aesthetics,  which  was  first  developed  by  Wolffs  pupil,  Baumgarten). 

Johann  Joachim  Lange  (1070-1744),  who  was  the  cause  of  Wolffs  expulsion  from 
Halle,  sought  in  the  works :  Causa  Dei  et  religioiiis  miturali*  adnrsiw  athcismnm  (HaL, 
1723),  Martin  disguMtio  noripftilos.  *y*t.  de  Deo,  mundo  et  homing  et  prersertim  narmoni* 
eommercli  inter  aninwm  et  eorjms  prmtabilita  (Hal.,  1723),  etc.,  to  demonstrate  the 
Spinozistic  and  atheistic  character  of  the  Wolffian  doctrine  and  the  danger  with  which 
it  was  fraught  for  religion ;  he  took  especial  offence  at  the  doctrine  of  Determinism 
taught  by  Wolff. 

Andreas  Rudiger  (1G73-1731),  a  scholar  of  Christian  Thomasius,  and  an  eclectic  in 
philosophy,  combated  the  Leibmtzian  doctrine  of  the  pre-established  harmony  between 
the  body  and  the  bouI,  maintaining  the  theory  of  physical  influence,  and  asserting  the 
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extended  nature  of  the  soul  and  the  sensible  origin  of  all  ideas.  Andr.  Radigeri  ditp. 
4ten,<pjodomne*i<toeori<uUur  a  neneume,  Lcips.,  1704;  De  sensu  teri  et  fuUi,  Hal., 
17QQ,  Leips.,  1722;  Philoe.  eyntftetica,  Hal.,  1707,  etc.  ;  P/iysica  diciiui,  rvcUi  cia  ad 
Mtnmque  hominitf  fdicitatem  Undent,  Frankf. -on- the-M.,  1710;  PhiLe.  pragtnatica, 
Leij*,  1723;  Wolfaa  Hunting  von  dem  Wesen  der  JSeele  und  Rudiyert  Giyenerintur- 
wty,  Leipa.,  1727. 

An  indirect  pupil  of  Riidiger  (won  over  to  his  doctrines  by  Ad.  Fricdr.  Hoffmann, 
one  of  R/g  hearers)  was  Christian  August  Crusius  (1712-1775),  the  most  intluential 
opponent  of  Wolffianism,  who  opposed  especially  the  doctrines  of  optimism  and  deter- 
minism, and  based  ethics  on  the  will  of  God  as  a  lawgiver.  His  works  are  the  follow- 
ing: Ahitei*\tng,  terntinftig  zn  leben,  Leips.,  1744;  GeteMieit  und  Zucerlassig/ceit  der 
VHiurtl  Erlunntni**,  Lcips.,  1747,  etc.  With  Crusius  agrees,  in  many  respects,  the  Eclec- 
tic Danes  (1714-1772),  who  wrote  Elemen.  metfiph.,  Jen.,  1743-44;  PJitio*.  Xebenstun- 
*»,  Jen.,  1749-32 ;  Er*te  Grande  der  phihs.  SUtenlclire,  Jen.,  1700;  Via  ad  ccritatem, 
Jen.,  1T53. 

Among  the  opponents  of  the  Leibnitz-Wolffian  doctrine  belongs  also  Jean  Pierre  de 
Crou«milCO:V-1748),  who  wrote  a  Logic  (published  in  French,  Amst.,  1712;  in  Latin, 
Genera,  1724),  a  theory  of  the  Beautiful  (Anist.,  1712,  2d  jcd.,  1724),  a  short  work  on 
Education  (Hague,  1724),  and  other  works.     An  eclectic  philosopher. 

Among  the  early  followers  of  Leibnitz,  who  did  not  come  under  the  influence  of 
Wolff,  belongs  Michael  Gottlieb  Hansen  (10&M752),  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  So- 
kfo  Mornlin  (Halle,  1720),  and  of  an  An  Inceniendi  (1727).  But  by  far  the  larger 
■amlier  of  the  followers  of  the  Lcibnitzian  doctrine  were  at  the  same  time  also  disci- 
ptet  of  Wolff,  till  in  the  later  period  when  Wolff's  authority  began  to  decline,  and  many 
Ktnrocd  more  immediately  to  Leibnitz  himself. 

Among  the  more  important  Wolffians  were  Georg  Bernhard  Billffinger  (or  Bilfin- 
j«r.  16IKM730),  author  of  a  Dhput.  de  trijilici  rerurn  cognitione,  historian  philo*t>phiai 
(tmthrifuitioi  (Tub.,  1722),  a  Commentatio  hyjiothttiea  de  harm-oitia  aniiniet  o/r^rie  hu~ 
nahimnrim*  pmntabilitn  ex  mint*  Ltibnitu  (Frankf.  and  Leips.,  1723,  2d  ed  ,  1735), 
CouunfnUtkmee  j)hiltut.  de  origin*  et  permi*xione  mak\  prftdpve  tnorali*  (ib.,  1724),  Di- 
lifid.  phih*.  de  Deo%  anima  humanity  mundo  d  generalibn*  rerurn  affectionilme  (Tub., 
1735);  Ltulw.  Phil.  Thttmming  (1097-1728),  author  of  Iiutitutione*  phibwyhin  W<*fi- 
wwr  /Frankf.  and  Leips.,  1725-20),  etc.  ;  Joh.  Gust  Reinbeck  (1082-1741).  an  coclesi- 
rtfral  provost,  who  prefixed  to  his  reflections  on  the  truths  contained  in  the  Augsburg 
'oofe^sion  a  preface  on  the  use  of  reason  and  philosophy  in  theology ;  J.  G.  Heinec- 
in.«.  J.  A.  von  Jckstadt,  J.  V.  von  Cramer,  Dan.  Nettelbladt,  and  other  jurists ;  Joh. 
ari«toph  Gottsched  (1700-1700),  the  historian  of  literature  and  critic,  who  wrote, 
raong  other  things,  Er*te  Grande  der  ytstwuntm  Wtlttn-Mu'it  (Lei]>s.,  17:>4.  2d  ed., 
?*V>-&1;  of.  Danzcl,  Gutttrhed  vnd  mine  Zeit,  Leips.,  1H48);  Martin  Knutzen  (ob. 
751 ».  the  mathematician,  who  wrote  on  the  immaterial  nature  of  the  soul  (Frankf., 
744 >.  and  Sy*t.  rautuirnm  ffficimtiuin  (Lmps..  1745),  and  was  one  of  Kant's  touchers; 
r.  Cbr.  Baumeistor  (1707-17^5*.  who  wrote  text -books,  and  also  nllfctoria  d»etrintt  de 
i ***/#> «/»*/wGorl.,1 741 ) ;  Alex.  Gottlieb  Bauin^irtcn  (1714-1702),  who  wrote,  among 
ther  things.  \f(t<tpny*irt  (Halle.  17:J!h,  Kthiea  Phii^^him  { Halle,  1710),  and  t>pooially 
work  cntitM  „£*//«*//>/»  (Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  1750 -5Si,  in  which  he  sv.-t'inatkally 
rreloped  thw  branch  of  philosophy,  to  which  he  first  gave  the  nam**  <>f  ,lNtln  ties.  on 
!• ground  of  his  definition  of  beauty  as  perfection  a ppreh ended  through  the  senses; 
Imqf  FrMr.  Meier  (1718-1777),  Bniimgarten's  pupil  at  Halle,  author  of  Anfangn- 
f4trmk6nm  Wtoeenscluiflen  (Halle,  1748,  2d  cd.,  1754),  Veriuinftkhn  {ib.  1752), 
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and  an  epitome  of  tha  latter  (ft.,  1753 ;  these  text-books,  among  others,  were  used \t§ 
Kant  as  the  basis  of  his  lectures  on  logic),  Metaphyxik  (Halle,  1755-59),  PhUot. 
U'hre  (Halle,  1758-61),  and  many  other  works.     A  number  of  philosophical  terms  (i 
in  particular  the  term  ^Esthetics,  as  above  mentioned)  were  first  employed  by 
garten  in  the  sense  now  given  to  them. 

To  substantially  the  same  school  of  thinkers  belonged  also  Herm.  Sam.  Reimsms 
(1694-1765)  who  published  a  Vemunftlehre  (Hamburg  and  Kiel,  1756,  5th  ed.,  17JO), 
Betrachtungen  fiber  die  Kwwttriebe  der  Thiere  (Hamburg,  1762, 4th  ed.,  1788),  and  UAmr 
die  cornehmsten  Wahrheiten  der  natariieJten  Rdigum  (Hamburg,  1754,  6th  ed.,  1791),  waA 
who  was  also  the  author  of  the  Wolf  enbiittel  Fragments,  subsequently  published  by 
Lessing  (directed  against  the  positive  content  of  the  Christian  religion ;  cf .  especially, 
on  this  subject,  Dav.  Friedr.  Strauss,  Herm.  Samuel  lititnarus  u.  s.  Schutetehrifl  fStr 
die  ternunftigen  Verehrer  Qottes,  Leipzig,  1862);  Gottfried  Ploucquet  (1716-1790),  irt»o 
wrote,  among  other  works,  Prineipia  de  stibstantii*  et  pJianomenu,  accedit  mtthodu*  emir- 
culandi  in  fogids  ab  ipso  inventa,  cui  pr&mittitur  wmmentatio  de  arte  c/taracteridioe* 
vniversali  (Frankf.  and  Leips.,  1753,  ed.  //.,  1764;  cf.  Aug.  Friedr.  Bock,  &mu»- 
lung  run  Schriften,  xr-ekhe  den  foghchen  Calcul  dee  Herm  Prof.  PI  betreffen,  FrankfL 
and  Leijwic,  17GG) ;  and  Joh.  Heinr.  Lambert  (1728-1777),  whose  Neuee  Organon  <der 
Gedanken  fiber  die  Erfvrechnng  und  Bezeichnung  dee  Wahren  uwl  deteen  Unterecheidumg 
torn  Irrthum  und  ScMin  (Leips.,  1764),  Arehitektonik  (Riga,  1771),  as  also  his  K<#nu>- 
logUche  Brief e  (Augsburg,  1761 )  contain  much  that  is  original.  An  isolated  position  was 
occupied  by  Joh.  Chr.  Edelmann  (1608-1767),  originally  a  pietist,  but  afterwards  a 
free-thinker,  who  in cl hied  towards  Spinozistic  pantheism,  and  who  wrote  Moeet  mil 
avfged&ktem  Angexicht  (1740,  etc.),  8eto*UHographie  (ed.  Klose,  Berlin,  1849);  ct  K. 
M  mckeberg,  lliiinarus  und  EdHrmnny  Hamburg,  1867. 

Of  the  thinkers — some  of  them  very  respectable  ones — who  were  rather  eclectic! 
than  adherents  of  any  one  system,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  Eberhard,  Platner,  and  others 
differed  relatively  little  from  the  Leibnitz -Wolffian  school.  Moses  Mendelssohn  (born 
at  Dessau,  Sept.  6th,  1729,  died  Jan.  4,  1786)  labored  especially  for  the  cause  of  reli- 
gious enlightenment.  The  precepts  of  religion  were  designed,  according  to  him.  to 
regulate  men's  practice.  In  respect  of  such  specifically  religious  observances  as  were 
required  by  his  religion  (the  Jewish),  he  was  perhaps  excessively  afraid  of  reformatory 
attempts,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  claimed  for  thought  complete  freedom,  and  un- 
dertook to  demonstrate  philosophically  and  with  logical  rigor  the  doctrines  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Gixl  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul.  Friedrich  Nicolai  (17*3-1811), 
the  friend  of  Mendelssohn  and  Lessing,  and  a  prominent  actor  in  the  period  of  •'  enlight- 
enment." labored,  especially  as  editor  of  the  BiU.  der  sch'inen  Wi**en*chaft*n  (Leips., 
1757-58),  of  the  Brief e  die,  neutet*  d*ut*cJie  Litt.  betreffend  (Berl.,  1759-455),  of  the 
Allgem.  deuUche  Bibl.  (1765-02),  and  of  the  NeneaUg.  d.  Bibl.  (1793-1805)  with  salutarj 
effect,  so  long  as  the  work  of  purifying  the  public  mind  from  the  filth  of  superstition 
and  emancipating  it  from  prejudices  remained  to  be  done,  but  with  imperfect  success 
when  the  victory  over  traditional  absurdities  had  been  gaine.l  and  the  positive  replen- 
ishment of  the  public  mind  with  a  nobler  content  became  the  main  problem.  The  men 
who  lal>ored  for  the  solution  of  this  latter  problem  defended  themselves  against  the 
attacks  which  he  made  upon  them  in  a  manner  which  should  have  no  greater  influence 
in  determining  our  historic  estimate  of  Nicolai  than  the  hostile  criticism,  by  Socrates 
and  Plato,  of  the  Greek  Sophists  should  have  in  determining  our  judgment  upon  the 
latter.  Joh.  Aug.  Eberhard  (1738-1809;  from  1778  on  professor  at  Halle  ;  cf.  on  him 
F.  Nicolai,  G'educ/Unimc/trift  aufj.  A.  27. ,  Berlin,  1810)  attempted  to  defend  Leibnitz- 
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ianism  against  Kantism ;  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Philosoph.  Magarin  (Halle,  1788-93) 
and  of  the  Philos,  Arehiv  (1792-95) ;  the  most  important  of  his  works  were  the  Neue 
Apologia  des  Socrates  (Berlin,  1772,  etc.),  AUgemeine  Theorie  des  Denkens  und  Empfin- 
dens  (Berlin,  1776  and  1780),  Theorie  der  schOnen  Kdmte  und  Wissenschaften  (Halle, 
1783 ;  3d  ed.,  1790),  Sittenle/ire  der  Vemunft  (Berlin,  1781,  1786),  Handbuc/t  der  Aesthe- 
tic far  gebildete  Leser  (Halle,  1803-5;  2d  ed.,  1807  seq.),  Versuch  einer  aUgemeinen 
deutschen  Synonymik  (Halle,  1795-1802;  2d  ed.,  1820,  continued  by  Maass  and  Gru- 
ber\  Synonym.  Worterb.  der  deutseh.  Sprac/ie  (Halle,  1802).     Thomas  Abbt  (1738-1766) 
wrote   Vom  Tod  fur's  VatefUind  (Berlin,  1761),  Vom  Verdienst  (Berlin,  1765),  Auszug 
aus  der  aUg.  WeUhistorie  (Halle,  1766 — an  expose  of  the  gradual  progress  of  civilization) ; 
his  Vermischte  Sehriflen  were  published  at  Berlin,  1708,  etc.     Ernst  Platner's  (1714- 
1818)  Phibsophische  Aphorismen  (Leipa,  1776-82;  2d  revised  edition,  1793-1800),  in 
which,  with  the  presentation  and  concise  demonstration  of  the  doctrines  of  philosophy, 
are  combined  retrospective  glances  at  and  historical  criticisms  of  the  teachings  of 
ancient  and  modern  philosophers,  is  a  work  still  valuable.     Christoph  Meiners  (1747- 
1810)  wrote,  besides  his  works  on  the  history  of  ancient  philosophy  (Bee  above,  Vol.  I., 
§  7),  in  particular,  Untersuchungen  uber  die  Benk-  und  Willenskrdfte,  Gott.,  1806.    As  a 
popular  moralist,  Christian  Fiirchtegott  Gellert  (1715-1769),  the  poet,  deserves  here  to 
be  mentioned.     His  complete  works  were  published  at  Leipsic  in  1769-70,  his  moral 
lectures,  Leips.,  1770,  edited  by  Ad.  Schlegel  and  Heyer.     The  doctrine  of  Locke  (on 
which  G.  F.  Meier  was  led  by  the  king  to  lecture  at  Halle),  which  was  favored  by 
Frederick  the  Great  (of  whom  Paul  Hecker,  among  others,  treats  in  Die  rdig.  EntuAcke- 
lung  F.ys  d.  Or.,  Augsburg,  1864),  as  also  the  moral,  political,  and  ajstketical  inquiries 
of  the  English  and  in  part  also  of  the  French,  determined  essentially  the  direction  of 
thought  followed  by  Garve,  Sulzer,  and  others.    Christian  Garve  (1742-1798)  translated 
and  annotated  the  Ethics  and  Politics  of  Aristotle,  subjoining  a  critical  review  of  the 
history  of  Morals,  with  an  especially  thorough  examination  of  the  Kantian  doctrine 
{Uebersicht  der  vornehmsten  Principien  der  SittenWire  Ton  dem  Zeitalter  des  Aristoteles 
an  bis  auf  unsere  Zeiten,  Breslau,  1798) ;  he  translated  and  explained  Cicero's  Be  OfficUs 
(Breslau,  1783  ;  6th  ed.,  #.,  1819),  and  wrote  Versuc/ie  uber  verschiedene  Gegenstdnde  aus 
der  Moral  Litteratur  und  dem  geseUschaftUchen  Leben  (Berl.,  1792-1802  ;  2d  ed.,  1821), 
and  other  works  and  papers,  which  give  evidence  of  extensive  and  appreciative  obser- 
vation of  human  life.     Of  importance  as  psychologists  are  Joh.  Christ.  Lossius,  who  in 
his  Physische  Ursacften  des  Wahren  (Gotha,  1775),  sought  to  investigate  the  relation  of 
the  psychical  processes  to  the  motions  of  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  and  his  opponent,  Joh. 
Kic.  Tetens  (1736-1805),  author  of  Philos.  Versuche  uber  die  mcnsclil.  Nntur  und  ihre 
Entwickelung  (Leipsic,  1776-77).     The  latter  was  the  first  to  co-ordinate  feeling  (which 
Aristotle  regarded  as  the  passage  from  perception  to  desire)  as  a  fundamental  faculty 
with  the  understanding  and  the  will,  but  he  included  in  "  feeling,"  as  the  receptive  facul- 
ty, not  only  pleasure  and  pain,  but  also  the  sensuous  perceptions  and  the  kt  affections  "  or 
impressions  which  the  mind  produces  on  itself.     Friedr.  Carl  Casimir  von  Creuz  (1724- 
1770)  denies  in  his  Versuch  uber  die  Seele  (Frkf.  and  Lps.,  1753)  the  punctual  simplicity 
of  the  soul,  without,  however,  for  that  reason  affirming  it  to  be  composite  and  divisible, 
and  occupies  in  his  doctrine,  which  is  based  on  experience,  an  intermediate  position 
between  Locke  and  Leibnitz.     An  eclectic  tendency  characterizes  the  works  of  Joh. 
Georg  Heinrich  Feder  (1740-1821),  whose  text-books  (Grundriss  der  philos.  Wis*.,  Co- 
toig,  1767,  InsUtutiones  log.  et  metaph. ,  Frkf. ,  1777,  etc.)  were  in  their  time  very  widely 
wed;  his  Autobiography  was  published  by  his  son  (Leips.,  1825).    Dietrich  Tiedemann 
(1748-1803),  who  combined  Lockian  elements  with  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine,  deserves 
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to  be  mcntione  1,  not  only  as  an  historian  of  philosophy,  but  also  on  account  of  his 
investigations  in  psychology  and  respecting  the  subject  of  cognition  ( Uniersuchungen 
uber  den  MenscJten,  Leips.,  1777-93 ;  Thedtet  oder  uber  das  menschl.  Wisstn,  ein  Beilrag 
zur  VernunftkriUk,  Frankf.  on  the  M.,  1794;  Idealistisehe  Brief e,  Marburg,  1796; 
HandbucJi.  der  Psychologies  ed.  by  Wachler,  Leips.,  1804).  Johann  Oeorg  Sulxer  (1720- 
1779)  distinguished  himself  chiefly  by  his  ARgemeine  Theorie  der  schdnen  KunsU  (Leips., 
1771-74,  also  1793-94;  with  additions  by  Blankenburg,  1795-98,  and  with  supplements 
by  Dyk  and  Schiitz,  Leips.,  1792-1808).  Gotthilf  Sam.  Steinbart  (1738-1800)  wrote  a 
Christian  Doctrine  of  happiness  (OluckseligkeUsiehre  des  Christenthums,  Ziillichau,  1778; 
4th  ed.,  1794)  and  other  popular  works.  Johann  Jacob  Engel  (1741-1802)  exposed  his 
philosophical  views  in  a  popular  form,  especially  in  the  collection  of  essays,  entitled  The 
Philosopher  for  the  World  {Der  PhOosophfar  die  Wdt,  Leips.,  1775,  '77,  1800  ;  2d  ed., 
1801-2).  Earl  Philipp  Moritz  (1757-93)  edited  a  Magazine  for  Empirical  Psychology 
(Magazin  zur  Erfithrungssedenlehre,  1785-93),  furnished  a  characterization  of  himself  in 
the  work :  Anton  Reiser  (Berlin,  1785-90),  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  plastic  imitation 
of  the  beautiful  (Brunswick,  1788),  and  other  psychological  and  aesthetical  works.  Karl 
Theod.  Ant.  Maria  von  Dalberg  (1744-1817)  wrote  BetraeJitungen  uber  das  Unitersum 
(Erfurt,  1776 ;  7th  ed.,  1821),  Gedanken  von  der  Bestimmung  des  moralisehen  Wertks 
(*&.,  1787),  and  other  philosophical  works.  The  pedagogues,  Joh.  Bernh.  Basedow 
(1723-90),  Joachim  Heinr.  Campe  (1746-1818),  and  others,  stood  under  the  influence  of 
Locke  and  Rousseau,  and  Earl  Friedr.  Bahrdt  (1741-92),  one  of  the  "  enlightenex*," 
was  for  a  time  the  director  of  a  PhUanthropin  [a  sort  of  school  conducted  on  what  are 
termed  natural  principles].  Eschenburg's  (1743-1820)  Entwurf  einer  Theorie  und 
Literatur  der sc/wnen  Wissenschaften  (Berlin,  1783;  5th  ed.,  1836)  and  Handbuch  der 
class.  LUteratur  (8th  ed.,  Berlin,  1837)  appertain  rather  to  the  history  of  literature  than 
to  philosophy.  Georg  Christoph  Lichtenberg,  the  physicist  (1742-1799;  Yermischte 
ScJtriften,  Gottingen,  1800-1805  and  1844-1853),  following  Spinoza,  pronounced  against 
4*  the  infamous  Two  in  the  world,  viz.  :  body  and  soul,  God  and  the  world  ; "  the  soul 
and  inert  matter  were,  he  affirmed,  mere  abstractions,  and  we  could  know  of  matter 
nothing  but  the  forces  with  which  it  was  one. 

Lessing's  (Jan.  22, 1729,  to  Feb.  15,  1781)  fruitful  speculations  on  aesthetics  and  the 
philosophy  of  history  (contained  especially  in  his  Hamburger  Dramaturgie  and  his  work 
on  the  Education  of  the  Human  Race)  contained  germs  whose  development  was  among 
the  most  important  merits  of  German  philosophy  in  the  following  period.  The  ques- 
tion, whether  we  should  prefer  the  active  search  for  truth  or  the  actual  and  assured 
possession  of  truth  by  the  gift  of  God,  was  decided  by  Leasing  in  a  sense  opposite  to 
that  in  which  Augustine  (see  above,  Vol.  I.,  §  86,  p.  338  seq.)  answered  it,  and  in  favor 
of  the  former  alternative.  Lessing's  philosophical  conceptions  grew  out  principally 
from  his  study  of  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine.  The  confession  of  u  Spinozisin,"  which 
Lessing  made  to  Jacobi  in  the  year  1780,  had  perhaps  the  sense  that  he  found  in  it  the 
basis  of  Leibnitzianism.  Lessing  affirmed  that  thinking,  willing,  and  creating  were 
identical  in  God.  According  to  Jacobfs  account,  he  considered  "  extension,  motion, 
and  thought  as  having  their  foundation  in  a  superior  force,  which  these  attributes  were 
far  from  exhausting,  and  which  was  capable  of  a  kind  of  enjoyment  which  not  only 
surpassed  all  actual  conceptions,  but  was  completely  incapable  of  being  represented  in 
any  conception."  The  speculative,  rationalizing  interpretation  which  Lessing  gave  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  might  have  been  founded  on  passages  in  the  5th  Book  of 
Spinoza's  Ft/tie*,  or,  also,  on  passages  in  the  works  of  St.  Augustine  and  Leibnitz. — 
Lessing  views  the  books  of  the  Bible  as  the  elementary  books  which  served  fox  th* 
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of  the  human  race,  or,  at  least,  of  a  part  of  it,  with  which  God  chose  to 
•nr  <mt  one  particular  plan  of  tuition.  Leasing  distinguishes  three  stages  in  the  life 
4  humanity,  differing  essentially  from  each  other  in  the  motives  of  action  peculiar  to 
fhem.  The  first  stage  is  that  of  childhood,  which  seeks  for  immediate  enjoyment;  the 
neood  is  that  of  boyhood  and  youth,  when  the  thought  of  future  goods,  of  honor,  and 
pmpority  is  the  guiding  idea ;  the  third  stage  is  that  of  the  full  man,  who,  even  in 
the  stance  of  these  prospects  of  honor  and  prosperity,  is  able  to  do  his  duty.  (Akin 
to  this  latter  utterance  of  Lcssing  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Platonic  principle,  that 
jotke  and  every  other  virtue  are  worthy  to  be  sought  after,  not  for  the  sake  of  reward, 
hot  on  their  own  account,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  categorical  imperative  of  Kant ; 
on  the  contrary,  among  the  earliest  teachers  of  the  Christian  church  many,  c.  g. ,  Lac- 
tutiiu,  assert  the  opposite  principle. )  These  stages,  says  Lcssing,  must  be  traversed 
h  the  same  manner  by  the  human  race  in  the  succession  of  its  generations,  as  by  each 
adiriloal  man  (which  thesis  of  Lcssing  was  disputed  by  Mendelssohn).  The  Old  Tes- 
t  was  intended  for  the  first  stadium  in  the  divine  plan  for  the  education  of  the 
i  race,  and  the  New  Testament,  which  makes  most  reference  to  future  reward, 
fcr  the  second ;  but  the  time  is  sure  to  come  for  a  new,  eternal  Gospel,  which  is  prom- 
ted  a*  in  the  elementary  books  of  the  New  Covenant.  In  the  elementary  books  truths 
**  *' reflected  before"  us  (as  if  set  before  us  in  reflected  images),  which  we  are  to 
look  upon  as  revelations,  until  reason  has  learned  to  deduce  them  from  other  estab- 
fabed  truths  l>elonging  to  her  domain  and  to  combine  them  with  the  latter.  The 
dwetywuent  of  revealed  truths  into  truths  of  reason  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  the 
■man  nee  is  to  receive  real  advantage  from  them. — With  reference  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  Lessing  affirms  it  **  impossible  that  God  should  be  one,  in  the  sense  in 
which  finite  things  are  one."  God  must  have  a  complete  idea  of  himself,  i.  e.,  an  idea 
tt  which  all  is  contained  that  is  in  himself,  including  therefore  God's  necessary  reality, 
nd  hence  an  idea,  which  is  an  image,  having  the  same  reality  as  God  himself,  and 
which  is  consequently  a  reduplication  of  the  divine  Self  ;  but  this  idea  implies,  then,  as 
i  thin]  element  or  process  in  the  divine  nature,  the  combination  of  the  two  already  given 
inahir-Ic  unity.  (Kant,  on  the  contrary,  withdraws  from  beneath  all  such  intcrpreta- 
Jwi*  the  ground  on  which  they  rest. )  Lessing  understands  the  doctrine  of  original  sin 
Bthe*ea»e,  "  that  man,  in  the  first  and  lowest  stage  of  humanity,  is  not  such  an  abso- 
«e  master  of  his  actions  that  he  can  follow  moral  laws."  To  the  doctrine  of  satisfac- 
«s  he  attributes  the  following  sense,  viz.  :  u  that  God,  notwithstanding  the  original 
npot*»nce  of  man,  preferred  to  give  him  moral  laws  and  to  forgive  him  all  trans- 
v<*i'»ns  on  his  Son's  account — i.  <*.,  on  account  of  the  absolute  extent  of  all  his 
Tfa'tinn*.  in  comparison  with  which  and  in  which  nil  individual  imperfection  disap- 
ar»— than  not  to  give  them  to  him  and  to  exclude  him  from  all  moral  blessedness, 
iicb  yet  without  moral  laws  is  inconceivable."  (Kant's  interpretation  of  the  two 
:  d<«gma*.  in  his  "  lltligum  innfrhalb  der  tlirnztn  thr  Mmumi  Vmninft"  is  very 
lilar  U»  that  of  Lcssing. )  To  the  historical  question  relative  to  the  person  of 
rirt.  Leasing  oscribes  only  a  very  subordinate  importance  (in  which  respect  Kant 
1  Schilling,  the  latter  at  least  in  his  earlier  period,  agree  with  him.  whereas  Sehleier- 
cher.  to  a  certain  extent,  even  in  his  /ft tit n  itf/trt/u  It* tit/urn .  tu\&  much  more  in 
later  works,  makes  the  entire  religious  life  to  depend  directly  upon  the  person  of 
lint).  The  idea,  that  the  same  path  by  which  the  race  attains  to  its  perfection, 
ist  be  traversed  by  every  individual  man,  is  not  advanced  by  Lessing  in  the  limited 
ue,  that  each,  in  advancing  to  whatevo-  stage  he  may  actually  reach,  must  pass 
i  the  same  stadia  which  the  race  I  osues  through  in  advancing  to  the  same  stage  ; 
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on.  the  contrary,  lie  ascribes  to  that  idea  an  unlimited  truth,  and  argues,  accordingly, 
that  every  individual  man  shall  pass  through  those  stages,  which  dozing  this  life  he 
does  not  reach,  in  an  ever-renewed  existence  by  means,  of  repeated  re-appearances  is 
this  world.  (This  latter  hypothesis,  as  it  implies  the  possibility  of  at  least  a  temporary 
oblivion  of  all  previous  states,  and  thus  puts  at  least  in  the  back-ground  the  idea  of  the 
conscious  identity  of  the  person,  approximates  toward  the  hypothesis  of  the  continued 
existence  of  the  mind  in  the  race,  of  Christ  in  Christians,  etc.,  toward  which  later, 
when  the  Individualism  prevalent  in  the  l£th  century  began  more  and  more  to  gire 
place  to  universalistic  and  pantheistic  viewB,  Schleiermacher,  at  all  events  for  a  time, 
leaned  decidedly.) 

§  IIS.  The  prevailing  character  of  the  French  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  that  of  opposition  to  the  received  dogmas  and 
the  actual  conditions  in  Church  and  State,  and  the  efforts  of  its  repre- 
sentatives were  chiefly  directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  philosophy  resting  on  naturalistic  principles.  The 
way  for  such  a  development  having  been  previously  prepared  by  Bayle 
and  his  skeptical  philosophy,  Voltaire  came  forward,  resting  in  the 
positive  part  of  his  doctrine  essentially  on  the  physics  of  Newton  and 
on  Locke's  philosophy  of  cognition,  and  finding  favor,  especially  for 
his  hostile  criticism  of  the  dominant  theological  confession,  not  only 
among  the  educated  of  his  own  nation,  but  also,  to  a  great  extent,  out- 
side of  France.  Before  him,  Maupertuis  had  already  victoriously 
defended  the  Newtonian  cosmology  against  the  Cartesian,  and  Mon- 
tesquieu, particularly,  had  won  over  the  educated  classes  to  liberal 
ideas.  Rousseau,  offended  by  a  degenerate  civilization,  pointed  back 
to  nature,  rejected  the  jx>sitive  and  historical,  and  preached  a  religion 
of  nature  founded  on  the  ideas  of  God,  virtue,  and  immortality;  he 
demanded  for  men  an  education  according  to  nature,  and  a  democratic 
form  of  government,  which  should  impose  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  only  such  limits  as  the  individual  can  concede  and  agree  to 
without  forfeiting  his  inalienable  rights  as  a  man.  The  science  of 
{esthetics  was  successfully  cultivated  by  Batteux,  who  defined  art  as 
consisting  essentially  in  the  imitation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  Sen- 
sualism was  developed  on  the  basis  of  Locke's  doctrine,  but  to  an 
extent  to  which  Locke  had  not  gone,  by  Condillac,  who  viewed  all 
psychical  functions  as  transformed  sensations,  and  accordingly  taught 
that  internal  perception  had  its  basis  in  external  or  sensuous  j>ercep- 
tion.  llelvetius  sought  to  found  moral  science  on  the  principle  of 
self-interest,  by  affirming  that  the  demands  of  this  principle  could  not 
be  fully  satisfied  except  as  they  harmonized  with  the  good  of  society. 
Diderot,  who,  in  connection  with  D'Alembert,  superintended  the  pub- 
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fieation  of  the  EneyclopcBdia  of  all  the  sciences,  advanced  gradually 
hum  deibin  to  pantheism.  Itobinet,  through  his  doctrine  of  a  natural 
gradation  of  existences,  or  of  the  gradual  progress  of  nature  from  its 
lower  creations  up  to  man,  became  a  forerunner  of  Schelling.  Bon- 
net, while  believing  in  God  and  immortality,  sought  to  discover  the 
material  conditions  of  the  activities  of  the  soul.  Pure  materialism 
was  taught  by  the  physician  La  Mettrie,  chiefly  as  a  psychological 
doctrine,  but  by  Baron  llolbach,  in  the  ISysteme  de  la  Nature,  as  an 
all-inclusive,  anti-theological  philosophy. 

On  the  philosophy  of  the  French  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  principal  work  i*  Ph.  Damiron**  Jtfmotrm 
p9wxrrlr>)  r*t*u>irede  l/tphilo*ophleauXVfIIe*l<\le,  turn,  /.-//.,  Pari*,  1868,  tome  J II.  aw:  una  intro- 
4**»4<kM.  C.  (iountna\  Paris,  1&64.  Cf.  Lerminicr.  De  riujliumt  de  la  p/itloa.  du  XVI lie  tit  elf  eur  la 
Ug^kdwndia  mx-tabUUe  du  X/Xey  Par.,  1833;  Lanfrcj,  VEgllae  et  Ira  phlloaophe*  an  XYflle  aitcle,  *l 
at,  PttM  1^57 ;  hv,  further,  the  flection*  on  thi*  topic  in  the  lanrer  work*  on  the  history  of  philosophy,  and 
U  wrki  uo  frenrral  history  and  the  history  of  literature,  especially  in  Xiaard's  flint,  de  la  Hit.  Fr.  (Pur.,  1848- 
4»k  I'hr.  litftholmem'  l!i*t.  philo*.  de  fa*xul.  tie  IYu**e  depute  Leltm.  (Pari*  1850-51 ),  and  Hint.  Crlt.  de* 
4ottrUt*  itUj.rw+H  de  la  phlloauphie  modern*  (Stnisb..  1666),  A.  Sayous'  U  dix-Muttirme  (aiecle)  d  ritranger* 
eMt.  *  in  iJttraturt/ran^aiae  dan*  U*  direr*  pay*  de  f  Europe  deput*  la  mort  de  touia  XI V.  )u*qua  la  r£- 
•ototoH/nin-.itite  (i  vol*^  Pari*.  1861 X  A.  Franck's  to  pkllo*.  myatique  en  Frame  au  18.  *i*cle  (l*aris,  1868) 
»1  m  ft-bi  Mter*s  fMmkicAte de*  18.  Jahrhunderte,  inHYrm.  Hcttncr's  Litteraturgrmh.  de*  18.  JahrhunderU, 
Ftet  m»md  ,on  Frrnch  literature),  and  in  F.  Albert  Land's  liem-h.  ilea  J/aterkiliamtta^  Isorlohu,  IMitt. 

Vuitriy"-  work*  were  published  at  Geneva  in  1708,  at  Kchl  and  Baric  in  1773,  at  Keh),  17.S6-89  (with  a 
b*rr»|ihy  uf  Voltaire  by  Condorcet),  at  Furls  1829-84,  etc.  Cf.  on  him,  besides  Condoroet  (whose  biogra- 
l^»!«frkw^al*»  published  separately,  Paris,  1S20\  E.  Bersot*  to  pldlimtphie  de  1'.,  Pari*,  1848;  L.  J. 
Btajrwr.  I*.  et  *on  temp*,  Paris  1851 ;  J.  B.  Meyer,  V.  und  Koumetm%  Berlin,  1856;  J.  Janln,  U  roi 
loton-,  l\  ni ,  pari*.  1861 :  A.  Picnmn.  V.  et  aea  maltre*,  iputode  de  fhiat.  de*  humanltt*  en  France, 
**±  tftt;  Euiil  du  BoiA-Rcymond,  Voltaire  in  *etner  Destehung  tur  Xatitrtciea.  (discourse  at  tlie  <vIcbration 
•fife  birthday  of  Frederick  the  Great),  Berlin.  1868;  CI.  Reusohlc,  Pitrallelen  au*  dem  18.  vtul  19.  Jahrhun- 
+n  <K.mt  and  Voltaire,  Les*inirand  D.  F.  Strauw),  in  the  DeuUrhe  Vterteljahrnmchrifl,  18K$;  Leoiuun-te- 
D*.  Vvtktir*  *4  la  jtoJfcv,  Pari*,  1868.  [  Voltaire  a*  a  Theolojlan^  JionilUt,  and  MeUiphvatrtan.  in  Fm\er%9 
**» v.V.J.  76,  November,  1867,  pp.  541-568;  D.  F.  Strauss,  Voltaire  (Six  Lectures),  id  cd.,  Lcipsta, 
W*»:  J.  M.-riey.  Volutin.  London,  187*.     Tr.) 

<*  MimteMiukii.  compare  Bcrsot  (Pari*  1863),  and  E.  Busa  (Montetq.  und  Carteniua,  in  the  Fhilo*. 
X**tUk<f!e9  IV.  1,  Oct.,  lt«9>. 

T>r  w^lu  of  Rouneaa  were  publlnhcd  at  Paris  in  1764,  etc.,  alito,  in  pnrtinilar,  edited  by  Muwct-l'athay, 
■Tn^.  Pur:-,  1818-50,  and  ed.  by  A.  del^ntotir,  Paris,  1868;  material  prrviotwly  imilited  wan  ptiblishetl  by 
^^■•■n-Mi .niton.  Par..  1861  and  *65;  blojpraphieK,  to  (complete  the  coquetting  ConfeaHinn*,  have  l>ecn  fur- 
*J*&  }.y  Miiwrt-Pathay,  Pa^i^  1881,  Morin,  Par.,  ^51,  K.  Cui«>n,  Stranb.,  lWW.  F.  Bnxktrhoff,  I>oijm., 
!**■  rf.  n  iimhiu*>  ftr  Studies,  by  Emil  F««ucrlein,  In  D*r  falanle,  lfc*>l  K-q. ;  A.  do  Lainartim',  liowueau^ 
►■  *i*r  *mtmt  mncial  et  le  rrat  nmtrat  aortal.  PoK-y.  1S6»». 

Cbirir*  Bi4ina'ii  fEurree,  Neufchatel,  1779.    A  work  on  him  by  the  Duke  of  Caramen  was  published  at 

^xi«a 

iMfln-K'-iphll^wihl^l  work«  were  published  in  6  voIk.  at  Amsterdam,  1772.  II in  complete  works  were 
^w»hr!  at  I»»ri-.  17i«S  (  by  N:Uieiim)  anil  1821,  th<>  lutier  t-lition  txMn^  stipp?finenteil  by  the  Com-*tnmdamt 
t*t'<*  *t  tr(t,*ju?  de  GrOntn.  in  1S29,  an^l  by  the  .Wmi'lre*.  r,>rr'»/><>rntf:ti'r  tt  o'lrnt'j*-*  i»>'d;t*  df  F>id> r  t, 
hlfln  Th«>  mi M?  <-i>mpn*henitre  and  thonmuh  work  on  him  is  Ro-i'nkrnnz's  THd+r**C*  Ltht.n  und  11  "ir!-*, 
I*J,x.  1SW  pf.  thi  the  urtirle  by  Ri»-<'nkrunz  on  Diderot**  dialogue  entitle*!  UnmeuuV  Nephew,  in  I*r 
••*i»Jr,  V"l.  V..  l**»l.  pp.  l-i".  On  D'Alemliert  e«»miMin»  J.  Bert  rand,  DWlembert,  m  rle  et  *<*  tittrans, 
*  Avrw  ,|r.  rf^v  *  m»nd-«.  WW  Vol.  fill.  pp.  «tS4-ll»U6. 

Ob  J  B.  K'rl'inet.  cf.  Damiron,  an  already  ciUil,  und  Rnvnkninz  In  Per  Oedanlf.  Vol.  1..  IWd.  p.  l»i 
*»■ 

Anions  the  French  nnthora  of  the  oij^htoonth  contury  who  tonohod  upon  pliilo- 
**fhical  proVilemB,  by  fnr  the  l.irjj«»r  nunihcr  distinjniish«Ml  th«'m8Plv«»H  morn  n#  promoters 
^IQMnri  culture  and  of  the  transformation  of  ecclesiastical,  political,  and  social  rela- 
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tlons,  than  as  contributors  to  philosophy  as  a  science.  A  more  detailed  account  of  tin 
contest  against  despotism  in  Church  and  State  belongs  rather  to  the  province  tt 
political  history  and  the  history  of  literature  and  civilization,  than  to  the  history  of 
philosophy.  It  is  particularly  tho  development  of  sensualism  and  materialism  in  that 
period  that  is  of  philosophical  interest. 

After  that  Fontcnelle  (1 057-1757),  in  his  Entretiens  svr  la  fiuraliti  des 
(1080),  had  popularized  the  astronomical  doctrines  of  Copernicus  and  Descartes,  a  like 
service  was  rendered  to  the  Newtonian  doctrine  by  Voltaire  especially  (Nov.  21,  1094. 
to  May  o0,  1778),  who  was  perhaps  led  chiefly  by  the  facts  of  modem  astronomy  to  the 
conviction  that  tho  dogmatic  teachings  of  the  Church  were  untrue,  and  who  made  it 
his  life's  work  to  oppose  those  teachings.     Tho  strictly  scientific  refutation  of  the  Car- 
tesian, and  the  establishment  of  the  Newtonian  doctrine  in  Franco  was  due  above  all  to 
the  labors  of  Maupertuis  (109H-1759;  from  1740  President  of  the  Berlin 'Academy  of 
Sciences) ;  Maupertuis  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Paris  in  1732  his  memoirs  Surkt 
hi*  de.  Va1  tract  fori  and  Dkftur*  *ur  hi  jiff  u  re  dts  attre*.  r.nd  in  1730-37  conducted  the- 
expedition  (in  which  Clairaut  was  his  principal  coadjutor)  to  Lapland,  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  by  measurement  the  controversy  as  to  the  form  of  the  earth ;  he  wrote 
subsequently  an  E*#ai  de.  Ph3u$ophi6  Morale  (1749)  and  Systeme  de  la  Xnt'tre  (1751). 
But  it  was  pre-eminently  Voltaire  who  sought  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  educated 
men  the  bearings  of  the  theory  of  astronomy  upon  our  general  conception  of  the  world. 
In  the  years  1720-29  Voltaire  resided  in  London  (where  he  changed  his  name,  Arouet, 
to  Voltaire,  an  anagram  of  Arouet  Lj.,  L  e.,  Arouet  Is  jeune).     Mathematical  physics 
and  astronomy  were  then  engaging  the  liveliest  interest  of  educated  men.     In  a  letter 
written  in  1728,  Voltaire  says  :  **  When  a  Frenchman  arrives  in  London  he  finds  a  very 
great  change,  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  most  other  things.     In  Paris  he  left  the  world 
all  full  of  matter ;  here  he  finds  absolute  vacua.     At  Paris  the  universe  is  seen  filled  op 
with  ethereal  vortices,  while  here  the  same  space  is  occupied  with  the  play  of  the  invisible 
forces  of  gravitation.     In  Paris  the  earth  is  painted  for  us  kmgish  like  an  egg.  and  ia 
London  it  is  oblate  like  a  melon.     At  Paris  the  pressure  of  the  moon  causes  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  tides ;  in  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sea  gravitates  towards  the  moon, 
so  that  at  the  same  time  when  the  Parisians  demand  high  water  of  the  moon,  the  gen 
tlemen  of  London  require  an  ebb."     The  Lett  rut  *ur  lea  Ant/fat'*,  written  in  1728,  were 
first  published  at  London ;  they  appeared  in  Franco  in  1734.     In  the  year  17tf8,  Voltaire 
'published  at  Amsterdam  his  Elunen*  de  hi  phihmophie  de.  Neictony  mi*  a  hi  \Kfitee  tie  tiwt 
k  invade  (not  published  in  France  till  1741,  because  D'Aguesseau.  the  censor,  who  sym- 
pathized with  the  Cartesians,  at  first  refused  i>ermisBion  to  print  the  unpatriotic  ard 
unreasonable  work,  as  he  deemed  it) ;  this  was  followed  by  La  ffitaptiykiqite  di '  5ivt<* 
ou  parttWle  den  sentiment*  de  Keirton  tt  de  Leibniz  (Amst.,  1740).     But  Voltaire  wis 
attracted  not  only  by  the  natural  philosophy,  but  also  by  the  political  institutions  of 
England ;    already,  before  seeing  England,  an  enemy   to   ecclesiastical   and  political 
despotism,  his  sojourn  in  that  country  contributed   especially  to  the  more  distinct 
development  of  his  political  views.     He  says  :  Im  liherte  rnn*ixte  a  ne  defendre  que  «• 
his;  not  absolute  equality,  but  only  equality  before  the  law  is  possibl  \     Vofoairt 
introduced,  as  a  writer  of  history,  the   practice  of  paying  constant  reference  to  tw 
customs  and  culture  of  nations.     In  the  doctrine  of  knowledge,  and  in  psycholojrjt 
ethics,  and  theology  Voltaire  followed  mainly  Locke,  whose  doctrine  of  the  soul  waa. 
he  said,  to  that  of  Descartes  and  Malebrnnche.  as  history  to  fiction.     Voltaire  speaks0* 
Locke  as  a  modest  man.  of  moderate  but  solid  attainments  (he  says,  in  the  4l  PhSflStf^* 
Ignorant"  written  in  1707 :  u  apres  taut  de  courses  maUieureuses,  fatigui,  haraMe\  ho* 
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raoKr  cherche  tant  de  verites  et  trouve  tant  de  chimtrcs,  je  sxiis  menu  d  Looks  oommt 
prodigue  qui  retourne  cJtez  son  pere,je  me  suis  rejtte  entre  les  bras  (Tun  homme 
qui  ne  feint  jamais  ds  saooir  ee  qu'il  ne  sait  pas,  qui,  d  la  verite,  ne  posse'de  pas  des 
i  immense*,  mais  dont  les  fonds  sont  bien  assures  et  quijouit  du  bien  le  plus  soUde 
rune  ostentation  ").  Voltaire  emphasizes  more  strongly  than  Locke  the  poesi- 
f  the  supposition  that  matter  may  think.  He  cannot  make  himself  believe  that 
wells  within  the  brain  an  unextended  substance,  like  a  little  God,  and  he  is 
L  to  regard  the  substantial  soul  as  an  u  abstraction  r&Uisee,"  like  the  ancient  god- 
-moria,  or  such  as  a  personification  of  the  blood-forming  force  would  be.  All 
is  arise  from  the  senses.  Says  Voltaire  {Lettre  XIII.  sur  les  Anglais)  :  '*  No  one 
x  make  me  believe  that  I  am  always  thinking,  and  I  am  no  more  disposed  than 
to  imagine  that  several  weeks  after  my  conception  I  was  a  very  learned  soul, 
g  then  a  thousand  things  which  I  forgot  at  my  birth,  and  having  quite  uselessly 
L-d  in  the  uterus  knowledge  which  escaped  me  as  soon  as  I  could  have  need  of  it, 
ich  I  have  never  since  been  able  to  r?gain."  Tet  Voltaire  admits  that  certain 
•specially  the  moral  ideas,  although  not  innate,  arise  necessarily  from  the  con- 
n  of  human  nature  and  are  not  of  merely  conventional  authority.  Voltaire 
rith  Locke  that  the  existence  of  God  is  demonstrable  (by  the  cosmologies!,  and 
Uy  by  the  teleologies!  argument).  He  regards  the  belief  in  a  rewarding  and 
ig  God  as  necessary,  moreover,  for  the  support  of  the  moral  order,  whence  he 
:  "  If  God  did  not  exist,  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  him  ;  but  all  nature 
it  to  us  that  he  does  exist,"  The  Leibnitzian  doctrine,  that  the  existing  world 
>est  of  all  possible  worlds,  is  ridiculed  by  Voltaire  in  his  Candide  ou  sur  F  Opti- 
<  first  published  in  1757),  although  at  an  earlier  date  he  had  himself  inclined 
the  optimistic  view  ;  he  regards  the  problem  of  the  reconciliation  of  evil  in  the 
rith  the  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power  of  God  as  insoluble,  but  hopes  for  pro- 
Dwards  on  improved  state,  and  demands  that  we  seek  our  satisfaction  rather  in 
than  in  untenable  speculations ;  in  cose  of  a  conflict  among  the  attributes  of 
c  will  sooner  believe  God's  power  to  be  limited  than  his  goodness.  In  his  earlier 
Voltaire  affirmed  the  freedom  of  the  will,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Inde- 
ism,  but  afterwards  admitted  that  the  arguments  for  Determinism  were  irre- 
k 

irlcs  de  Secondat,  boron  de  la  Brede  et  de  Montesquieu  (born  at  Brede,  Jon,  18, 
lied  at  Paris,  Febr.  20,  1755),  first  opposed  absolutism  in  State  and  Church,  in 
'fas  Persanes  (Paris,  1721),  and  then  showed,  in  his  Considerations  stir  Us  causes 
randenr  des  Rttmnins  et  de  leur  d  cadence  (Paris,  1784),  that  the  fortune  of  States 
iions  depend*  not  so  much  on  the  accident  of  single  victories  or  defeats,  as  on 
rce  of  public  sentiment  and  the  love  of  freedom,  labor,  and  country,  while  in  his 
«1  work,  the  Esprit  des  TMs  (Geneva,  1746,  etc. ),  he  investigated  the  bases,  con- 
,,  and  guarantees  of  political  freedom.  In  the  first  work,  written  before  his 
i  in  England  (1728-29),  the  form  of  government  prevailing  in  Switzerland  and 
therUnds  appears  to  him  as  the  most  excellent  of  all  then  existing*,  bat  in  the 
rorks,  especially  in  the  E*prit  des  Imi'm,  that  pre-eminence  is  assigned  to  the 
li  constitution.  In  the  Esprit  dts  Is'is,  Montesquieu  drew  from  the  concrete 
if  the  English  government  the  abstract  schematism  of  the  constitutional  mon- 
and  thereby  mode  a  contribution  of  great  and  indisputable  merit  to  the  theory 
mxisof  the  modern  State  ;  but.  on  the  other  hmd,  although  he  demands,  as  a 
At,  that  the  constitution  should  vary  with  th«'  spirit  of  the  nation  (*'  le  gtwrerne- 
t plus  conforms  a  la  nature  est  ctlui  dont  la  disposition  particulars  se  rapporU  U 
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mieux  d  la  disposition  du  people  pour  lequd  U  est  HabU  "),  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  Mi- 
rectly  caused  provisions,  which  are  judicious  only  under  definite  conditions  tsuch  ■ 
the  complete  separation  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers,  the  sep» 
ration  of  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  elements  into  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  Home, 
which  should  check  each  other  by  their  vetoes,  but  might  also  easily  cripple  each  other), 
to  be  considered  as  universal  norms  of  an  orderly  and  free  State,  and  to  be  applied  to 
circumstances  under  which  they  could  only  lead  to  incurable  conflicts,  to  a  mischiev- 
ous confounding  of  juridical  fictions  with  facts,  to  the  obstruction  of  legislation,  totbe 
prejudice  of  the  security  of  personal  rights,  and  to  the  endangering  of  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  State. 

Jean  Baptiste  Dubos  (born  1670  at  Beauvais,  died  at  Paris,  1742),  in  his  Befienm 
critiques  sur  la  pot'sie,  la  peinture  et  la  musique  (Par.,  1719,  eta),  argued  that  the 
origin  of  art  was  to  be  found  in  the  need  of  an  excitation  of  the  passions,  which  should 
be  separated  from  the  inconveniences  connected  with  such  excitation  in  actual  life, 
"  Could  not  art,"  he  asks,  "find  some  means  for  separating  the  evil  consequences  of 
the  majority  of  passions  from  that  which  is  agreeable  in  them  ?  This  is  what  poetry 
and  painting  have  accomplished. "  That  the  mission  of  art  consists  in  rising  above 
common  reality  through  the  imitation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  is  the  doctrine  taught 
by  Charles  Batteux  (1713-1780 ;  Les  Beaux  Arts  reduits  a  un  intme  prineij)*,  Paris,  1746), 
who  failed,  however,  satisfactorily  to  define  the  conception  of  the  beautiful. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  (born  at  Geneva,  1712,  died  in  1778  at  Ermenonville),  deeply 
feeling  the  evils  of  a  degenerate  civilization,  and  yet  not  perceiving  how  by  a  poritire 
progress  to  meet  and  vanquish  them,  preached  up  a  return  to  a  fancied  original  state 
of  nature.  Of  all  of  the  Coryphaei  of  the  "  illumination"  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Rousseau  has  the  least  sense  for  historical  development.  Rousseau's  political  ideal  is  the 
freedom  and  equality  of  pure  democracy.  A  rational  faith  in  God,  virtue,  and  immor- 
tality was  for  him  all  the  more  a  need  of  the  heart,  the  less  his  will  was  controlled  by 
the  moral  ideas ;  he  attested  this  faith  with  greatest  zeal  after  the  first  manifestation 
of  materialism  and  pantheism  by  Diderot  and  other  Encyclopaedists,  whereas  Holbach's 
atheistical  System  of  Nature  appeared  first  after  Rousseau's  works,  and  in  opposition 
to  them.  In  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  as  Montesquieu's  ideal  of  the  State  for 
nishod  the  model  for  the  constitutional  monarchists,  so  Rousseau's  doctrine  controlled 
the  tendencies  of  Robespierre.  Rousseau's  principal  works  are  :  Discours  sur  Us  menea 
et  Irs  arts  (occasioned  by  the  following  prize-question  proposed  by  the  Academy  of  Dijon 
in  1749:  u  Whether  the  restoration  of  the  sciences  and  arts  has  contributed  to  the 
purification  of  morals?  ") ;  IHsenurs  sur  Vnrigine  et  les  fondnnens  de  Vitief/alitr  ixmriH 
Twmnws,  1753.  etc. ;  Du  contrat  socitd  on  pri/icipes  du  droit  politique,  Amst.,  1702;  EmUt^ 
ou  sur  Veducation,  1702. 

Julien  Offroy  de  la  Mettrie  (\  700-1751 )  was  educated  at  Paris  by  the  Jansenists,  and 
then  (in  1733)  l)ecame  a  student  of  medicine  under  Boerhoave  (1008-1738),  whotf* 
philosopher  inclined  towards  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza.  Through  observations  which  to 
instituted  on  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  fever,  respecting  the  influence  of  the 
movements  of  the  blood  on  the  power  of  thought,  he  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the 
psychical  functions  were  to  be  explained  by  the  organization  of  the  body,  and  this  doe- 
trine  was  set  forth  by  him  in  his  Histmre  naturae  de  fcfrm,  d  hi  Haye  (Paris),  1745. 
All  thinking  and  willing,  says  La  Mettrie.  have  their  origin  in  sensations,  and  are  de- 
veloped by  education.  A  man  who  should  grow  up  apart  from  human  intercourse,  sajf 
La  Mettrie  (in  agreement  with  Arnobius — see  above,  Vol  I. ,  §  84),  would  be  mentaHf 
imbecile.     The  "  soul "  increases  and  decreases  with  the  body ;  "  hence  it  must  be  de- 
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their  narrowness  of  view,  and  who  wrote  a  Leftre  *nr  le  papier  mflnnm\  Reflexion* 
mtr  Ui  formation et  la  tU*!ribnthn  de*  riche**e*  (1774),  etc.,  oh  also  of  the  Abbe  Oaliani, 
the  opponent  of  the  physiocrats,  in  his  Dialogue*  *nr  le  commerce  dt*  W,-*  (1770),  were 
direou-d  more  to  mutters  of  fact.     Monopolies  and  slavery  wore  combated  by  the  Abb*'* 
Rarna)  in  his  JIM.  jdtiio*.  du  commerce  dt*  deujc  Index.     Babumf,  in  the  time  of  tho 
Revolution,  adopted  the  doctrine  of  Morclly.     Claude  Adrien  Helvctius  (1715-1771), 
on  the  contrary,  in  his  book.  Be  Ve*prit  (Paris.  1708),  and  in  the  posthumous  works: 
De  rhnmtHi\  den*  faculle*  et  de  ton  education  (fondm*  [Amst.],  1772),  and  Leu  pro- 
yrv»  dt  hi  raUm  dans  la  recherche  du  vrai  (Lond.,  1775),  finds  in  self-love,  which 
prompt j*  us  to  seek  pleasure  and  ward  off  pain,  the  only  proper  motive  of  human  con- 
duct, holding  that  the  right  guidance  of  self-love  by  education  and  legislation  is  all  that 
ii  necessary  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  common  good.     Complete  suppression 
of  the  passions  leads  to  stupidity  ;  passion  fructifies  the  mind,  but  needs  to  l>e  regu- 
lated.    He  who  secures  his  own  interests  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  prejudice,  hut 
rather  to  further  the  interests  of  others,  is  the  good  man.     Not  the  abolition  of  prop- 
erty, but  the  rendering  it  possible  for  every  one  to  acquire  property,  restriction  of  tho 
•■  exploit-uion  "  of  the  labor  of  some  by  others,  reduction  of  the  hours  of  daily  labor  to 
•even  or  eight,  and  the  extension  of  culture,  are  the  true  problems  for  legislation.     It 
to  obvious  taat  the  requirements  which  Helvetius  makes  of  the  State,  are  founded  on 
the  idea  of  benevolence,  while  he  believes  individuals  to  be  bound  to  follow  self-inter- 
est ;  hi*  error  is  in  not  having  appreciated  the  gradual  progress  of  man  from  his  limita- 
tion t«>  *i-lf,  as  an  individual,  to  higher  stages,  where  he  is  animated  successively  with 
the  spirit  «-»f  comparatively  restricted  and  then  of  larger  societies,  and  is  led  l>eyond 
motivi  s  of  egoistic  calculation.     Tho  substance  of  what  he  proposes  is  better  than  the 
proninls  on  which  his  proposals  rest.     Charles  Francois  do  St.  Lambert  (1710-1803; 
CVif#>A£#i.#-  itm'rtr*<l%  17H7)  and  Volnoy  (Constantin  Francois  do  Chasscbojuf,  1 757-1 N20; 
dif.  rhiAiuc  du    citoyen  fra/tcai*,  1793,  second  edition,  entitled,   La  Vti  natureUe  ou 
prine*)."  jift*/*if/nfA  de  la  morale,  deduit*  de  Voryaiii*tition  de  Vhomme  et  de  V u nicer*  ; 
iK«rrtH  ""ut-ti  t**%  Paris,  1821,  2d  eel.,  1n:W),  are  prominent  among  those  who  followed 
Helvetia*,  hut  modified  his  principles  so  as  to  make  them  less  extreme,  and  who  em* 
phafiz-'d  the  idea  of  the  indissoluble  union  of  the  happiness  of  the  individual  with  the 
■Alii*':*-?*  nf  all:  in  the  "Ruins"  (/>*  liuinen,  on  meditation*  *ur  U*  renJution*  <lt* 
rtl+rt*,  4Mi  cd..  Paris*,  1**0^».  Volnoy  makes  a  hi^torico- philosophical  application  of  this 
eihi'.is.     The  French  Revolution  was  viewed  by  Volney  as  an  attempt   to  realize  the 
M«!  of  th«-  rule  of  reason.     On  the  snine  ideal  is  based  C'ondorcet's  (1743-1701)  phi- 
lrfsfr'j-hy  nf  history  iE*q"i***  </*'/#/  ttiM,au  htotat't/ue  de*  pr*»nre*  de  Ve*prithinmiinm  17!)!). 
lvu\  Baptist  e  Robinct  (born  at  Rcmics.  1735,  where  he  died,  Jan.  24,  1*20)  sought  in 
ta  |irmr:|<:il  work,  De  la  X,itnn(\  vols.,  Amst.,  1701-00;  vol.  I.,  notmVe  t'dit.,  Am«t., 
IX;..  as  ai*,,  in  his  Ctawde ration*  pJiil»*»}dii*/tt<*  de  In  gntdatuat  utiturtlU  dt*  formes  de 
f-T'.  >ni  d*A  ijiwfM  de  li  wit  »ire  i/iii  apprmd  *•*  fa  ire  Vhouimc  (Amst..  1707),  and   Parnl- 
•k  «/f  './  .*..;. //i'//«//i  ft  de*  facult*'*  de  Ufa  nunc    itrer  oil**  d,x  autrm  ttnitnaujr.   trad,    de 
r-iLfCr-:.  .  ltouillon.  170!)).  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  a  gradual  development  of  the  forms 
■f  *ii-r.-n^\     Rohinet  recognize'*  a  single  creative  eau«e  of  nature,  but  believes  it  im- 
pn»*iMe  to  ai-crilie  to  it  personality  without   falling  into  a  misleading  anthmpniiior- 
pfci'ia.     lulluenred  perhajw  by  Rnhinrt's  writings,  Dum.  Do-champ*,  the  Rciiedictinn 
'1715-ITT l».  maintained  a  modified  Spino/.ism  in  a  manuscript  written  sunn  after  1770 
'the  main  contents  have  l*-en  but  recently  i  dited  by  Kmile  r>e:ui«>ire  undor  the  title  : 
Antic*.  I*  i'ji  d*  rh*'jtlit.ni*mr  d*in*lt  )Jiii*»+iphi*'  fMne,ii>t\  Paris,  1*05;  <-f.  Juurnnl  'ft 
!»,  1S06,  pp.  009-024),  and  iiiilircctly  also  in  some  works  of  somewhat  earlier 
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date.  De  schamps  teaches  that  the  universe  (&  tout  uniccruC)  is  a  real  being  (tin  Hn 
gmffi*'/).  and  the  basis  (lefond)  of  which  all  perceivable  things  are  modification 
in  mti,  f*s,  Doschaiups,  probably  following  Kobinet,  seeks  to  overthrow  the  Spinont- 
tic  dualism  of  the  attributes  thought  and  extension  by  a  hylozoistic  monism.  That, is 
which  he  appears  particularly  as  a  predecessor  of  Hegel,  is  his  assertion,  that  trotk 
includes  in  it. self  contradictory  elements. 

The  systematic  chef-*rwurrt:  of  French  Materialism  in  the  eighteenth  century  wai  the 
fiynttm  of  Suture  of  Baron  Paul  He  iu  rich  Dietrich  von  Hoi  bach  (born  in  172:*  at  Hei- 
del.<-heiin,  near  Bruchsal,  in  the  Palatinate,  died  Feb.  21,  1789,  at  Paris  i.  a  friend  of 
Diderot  The  work  was  entitled  :  Sytfttrme  de  li  nature  ou  de*  lois  du  momle phymqne  4 
du  mondc  moral  (Lond.,in  reality  Amst.  or  Leyden,  1770;  nominally  by  feu  Jftro- 
btind  [died  1700],  who  had  been  the  Secretary  of  the  Academy  at  Paris;  the  sum 
translated  into  German,  with  notes,  Leipsic,  1 S41 .) .  Holbach's  system  combines  all  those 
elements  of  the  empirical  doctrine,  which  till  then  had  been  cultivated  rather  separately 
than  together,  vi«.  :  materialism  (La  MettrieVu,  sensationalism  (Condillac's).  determin- 
ism (which  Diderot,  too.  h:ul  admitted),  atheism  (which  this  system  most  openly  avowi, 
after  the  example,  in  part,  of  the  author  of  the  Ltttrc  de  TtiratyhuU  a  Lcucippe,  writ- 
ten in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  ecu  tun-,  perhaps  by  the  antiquarian  Nic. 
Freret,  who  was  born  1^8,  and  died,  while  Secretary  of  the  Acad,  of  Inscriptions,  in 
1740 — and  in  which  religious  faith  is  defined  as  a  confusion  of  the  subjective  with  the 
objective),  and  the  ethics  (Helve this',  qualified  by  Holbach  through  the  emphasis  bid 
by  the  latter  on  the  joint  interest  of  all)  which  was  founded  on  the  principle  of  adf- 
love  or  of  self-interest  rightly  understood,  but  which  agreed  substantially,  in  most 
points,  with  the  doctrine  of  lM-iicvoleiice.  Besides  the  Synteme  de  la  Xatun\  Holbach 
is  said  to  have  written  anonymously  a  number  of  works  directed  against  supernatural- 
istic  doctriw-s,  in  particular.  Left  rut  a  Eugenie  ou  prexerratif  centre  lea  prijvfjes  (176??), 
Kj-'tiiiin  critique  xur  It  rt\  ff  /#*  t/urnrge*  de  St.  Paul  (1770),  Le  oon  sen*  ou  idu*  hidu- 
Till*  t */>]■» txt't*  aux  idrm  KurmttuiuHtx  (1772),  Iji  politique  natu  relic  ou  di*eo\m  a«rfe» 
vraix  prinrijt&i  du  gnu  nr  mount  (1770),  Syntemc.  social  (177.')),  Element*  de  In  mnrak  uai- 
tern* He  (1770),  L\'thorrati<  *>u  le  gourernenunt  faide  fair  la  morale  it ni re-rteUe  (1770). 
(Some  other  works  directed  expressly  against  Christian  theology,  which  have  often 
been  attributed  to  Holbach.  were  written  by  other  persons,  such  as  Damilaville  and 
Naigeon). 

Button  (1707-1788),  the  naturalist,  believed  in  Naturalism,  without  openly  and 
unreservedly  avowing  this  belief.  At  once  following  and  going  beyond  Condillec, 
Cabanis  (1737-1808  ;  Rajumrtn  du  physique  et  du  moral  de  Vhomine.  1708-1701).  in  the 
Mm.  dt:  Vhixtitut,  then  separately  in  180?,  etc.)  cultivated  physiology  and  psychology 
in  a  materialistic  sense.  D*>tiitt  de  Traej'  <.  1754-1 830;  Element*  dm •\fotb*y\e.  Pff., 
1M)1 -].">;  C'mminlaire  *ur  Vi  sprit  d*x  lot*  d*.  Montesquieu^  Par.,  1819),  Laromigniora 
(L*r„iix  d,  phi 'fox.  ou  (jumiHur  h*faeuUt'x  d/  Tame,  Par.,  1815-18),  and  others,  sought  in 
tin-  first  dec-eunia  of  the  nineteenth  century  either  further  to  develop  or  to  qualify  the 
system  of  Sensationalism,  but  found  in  philosophers  devoted  to  the  Church,  and  in 
lifiyrr-CnUard  and  Victor  Cousin — who  followed  partly  Descartes  and  partly  Scotck 
and  (icrmau  philosophers — and  in  the  eclectic  or  spiritualistic  school  founded  by  then, 
opponents,  who  very  considerably  limited  their  influence.  (Cf.  Damiron,  Euaiwr 
Xlii*Unre  de  l/i  philos.  en  France  au  tit's- ncuck  me  tuck,  Paris,  1828.) 

§  119.  Contemporaneously  with  the  French  "illumination,"  under  its 
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influence,  and  in  turn  influencing  it,  arose  the  Skepticism  of  Hume. 
r>aviil  Hume  (1711-1776),  philosopher,  statesman,  and  historian,  stand- 
ing <»n  the  ground  of  the  Loekian  Empiricism,  transformed  the  latter, 
through  his  investigations  respecting  the  origin  and  application  of  the 
iiU-a  of  causality,  into  a  philosophy  of  Skepticism.  Hume  finds  the 
>rigin  of  the  conception  of  cause  in  habit,  which,  he  says,  leads  us  to 
?x|*K;t  that  under  similar  circumstances  one  event  will  be  followed  by 
mother,  which  we  have  often  seen  joined  with  it,  and  he  limits  the 
implication  of  the  conception  to  those  cases  in  which  from  given  facta 
re  conclude,  according  to  analogies  of  experience,  to  others.  Hume 
denies!,  accordingly,  the  possibility  of  our  knowing  the  nature  and 
mode  of  the  objective  connection  between  causes  and  effects,  and  the 
philosophical  legitimacy  of  our  attempting  to  transcend,  by  means  of 
the  causal  idea,  the  whole  field  of  experience  and  to  conclude  to  the 
existence  of  GikI  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  was  particularly 
the  anti-theological  consequences  of  this  doctrine  which  awakened  a 
number  of  Scottish  philosophers,  headed  by  Thomas  Reid,  to  a  vigorous 
polemic  against  it,  a  polemic  weak  in  its  philosophical  principle  (the 
appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  men),  but  which  led  to  numerous,  and, 
in  many  cases,  valuable  investigations  in  empirical  psychology  and 
ethics;  the  doctrine  of  these  Scotch  philosophers  was  subsequently 
ineorjNirated  into  the  Eclecticism  of  Cousin  and  his  sch<x>l.  In  Ger- 
many it  was  chiefly  the  Skepticism  of  Hume  which  incited  Immanuel 
Kant  to  the  construction  of  his  Critical  philosophy. 

Hii:n*"p  TtviUte  on  FTmnan  Xaturt  appeared  in  3  vol*.,  at  London,  lTSiMO,  also  Lond..  1^17 ;  tho  same 
tafWmw.  tnn»i:itM  by  Ludw.  Ilcinr.  Jakob,  Hallo,  ll'JMU.  UN  beit-known  philiwophiral  work.  F.'nqniiy 
e»n.»r.iin.|  Iliutau  t>ulrr*taiulitnj,  waa  fin«t  published  nt  Lond.,  174*:  in  Gorman  (translated  by  Sulzi-n, 
Ha-.^  an  \  Lrtp«..  1775.  and  itransJ  by  W.  (J.  Tonnomanni.  published  with  an  os*iy  on  philosophical  .-k-.'pti- 
»*•:.  »t  Krirl  !>-««nh.  Rrir.hold.  Jena,  1W5:  a  new  translation  ««f  tho  wnno.  by  J.  II.  von  Kirrhmar.n.  o.nti- 
IW-Y.I.  U,4  th*  Phibtn.  IiihlUdhcl\  Ik-rliii.  lhGO.  Under  tho  title  of  Enmtf/H  and  Tr*"M*>*  >•»  Srr*rttl 
"'V^'.  Huniv  |i-i-.bl;whiil  t  yet  her,  in  1770,  the  AV«///«  .'Am/.  I\>!i:i>->il%  tirul  Litrru/'i/— \\  liirh  ha  1  iir  -r  njv- 
t*aMm  17-K—  t««jptb«T  with  the  Enquiry  fftnrerning  II:'*nnu  I'tntrrft'iniHnt/  and  the  IN  -:iy*  rri'ir'-d  .1 
t*M»r%VtaH  t*n  tAt  /Yi*./«/«*.  .In  Eniw'V  c*»ivernlnij  th?  I*rlurf;,i»  *  nf  Afnmfo  (flr<t  pp.M.  Lnn.*..  KM  >.  und 
Hi  V-fwrri/  //iv.try  nf  UtH-ii'm  (fir*  publ.  I,nnd..  17.Y0:  thi-J  enl!«-eti>n  ha<»  boon  repent^'v  ropr-.nf"d. 
ASt  Him*'-  If.itli  apiM-anil  InnUw*  tvtm  ruing  Xntunti  Hfh'(/ion  hy  ThivUl  I/writ,  with  the  publi.-nr.nii 
<* w*i  5 hr  haul  rhunn.-d  hi*  fru-r.d  A«»nm  Smith;  Htfiid  edition,  Lond.,  177H ;  in  Connan  hy  Sctmitiri, 
*Wtfcr  with  a  l^a'omo  on  Athel-su  b\  i)nin  Platner.  I/'ip-i--.  17S1.  A\  ■»/•/*"'<  Snf,-i,t»  *i/i./  «'/.«-  lunwi'titUty 
¥tt«.V><  n-niV*/  UtUwkV*  r*irtd  l!nm*\  L<-n  1..  17s**:  a  ii"\v  rd:ti»n.  Lond..  17sU  Cunplot'-  e-1-ii..i.^  «..f 
^••wt^havr  ht-rn  pnblit-h  tl  uL  Kdinb.,  1S*27.  1ST1H.  and  I/>nd..  l.\"ifi.  Hume's  .\ntoWt»twi>hti  .wpttm  in 
K*  *%•  pabil«hed  by  A < lam  Smith.  Iv»nd..  1777:  the  same  :n  Latin.  17^7;  of  him  treut  J.  II.  Iturton.  Life 
•I  Qwr*fiOH4tm*  rf  A  If..  K-linb..  1M«'>:  Feuerl.-in.  llmm'x  Ia  h,  »  m.l  \lirl,n,  in  lh ,-  (;>.inul'.  V..'.-. 
"■  ■»« T„  Berlin,  lt*B  and  1NV1 ;  F.  I'apill.-n,  AinM  Hum,  .  /u-.'   ur^ur  d  Ah<ju*\  c,.i,u*t  Vn.vi.ll.-,  1^>. 

fan  at  Bdinbnrph  on  the  20th  day  of  April,  1711,  Hume  livod  from  17.M  to  1 7**7  in 
fa&Oft.  At  PariA  the  irapposod  miraoloa,  wnm^ht  ]>articul:irly  nt  th«*  jrravo  of  the 
AkW  Park,  in  tbo  Crmotury  nf  St.  Mcdard.  for  the  persecuted  Jansenist.s,  were  then 
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date.  Deschamps  teaches  that  the  universe  {le  tout  universet)  is  a  real  being  (un  Hn 
qui  exist  e),  and  the  basis  (lefond)  of  which  all  perceivable  things  are  modifications 
{nuance*).  Deschamps,  probably  following  Robinet,  seeks  to  overthrow  the  Spmozis- 
tic  dualism  of  the  attributes  thought  and  extension  by  a  hylozoistic  monism.  That,  in 
which  he  appears  particularly  as  a  predecessor  of  Hegel,  is  his  assertion,  that  truth 
includes  in  itself  contradictory  elements. 

The  systematic  chef-cTosucre  of  French  Materialism  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  the 
System  of  Nature  of  Baron  Paul  Heinrich  Dietrich  von  Holbach  (born  in  1723  at  Hei- 
delsheim,  near  Bruchsal,  in  the  Palatinate,  died  Feb.  21,  1780,  at  Paris),  a  friend  of 
Diderot.  The  work  was  entitled  :  Systems  de  la  nature  ou  des  lots  du  monde  physique  et 
du  monde  moral  (Lond. ,  in  reality  Amst.  or  Leyden,  1770 ;  nominally  by  feu  Mira- 
baud  [died  1760],  who  had  been  the  Secretary  of  the  Academy  at  Paris ;  the  same 
translated  into  German,  with  notes,  Leipsic,  1841).  Holbach's  system  combines  all  those 
elements  of  the  empirical  doctrine,  which  till  then  had  been  cultivated  rather  separately 
than  together,  viz. :  materialism  (La  Met  trie's),  sensationalism  (Condillac's),  deternmr 
ism  (which  Diderot,  too,  had  admitted),  atheism  (which  this  system  most  openly  avows, 
after  the  example,  in  part,  of  the  author  of  the  Lettre  de  Thrasybule  d  Leucippe,  writ- 
ten in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  perhaps  by  the  antiquarian  Nic. 
Freret,  who  was  born  1688,  and  died,  while  Secretary  of  the  Acad,  of  Inscriptions,  in 
1749 — and  in  which  religious  faith  is  defined  as  a  confusion  of  the  subjective  with  the 
objective),  and  the  ethics  (Helvetius',  qualified  by  Holbach  through  the  emphasis  laid 
by  the  latter  on  the  joint  interest  of  all)  which  was  founded  on  the  principle  of  self- 
love  or  of  self-interest  rightly  understood,  but  which  agreed  substantially,  in  most 
points,  with  the  doctrine  of  benevolence.  Besides  the  Systems  de  la  Nature,  Holbach 
is  said  to  have  written  anonymously  a  number  of  works  directed  against  supernatural- 
istic  doctrines,  in  particular,  Lettres  d  Eugenie  ou  presertatif  contre  Us  prejuges  (1768), 
Examen  critique  sur  la  tie  et.  les  outrages  de  St.  Paul  (1770),  Le  bon  sens  ou  idles  natu- 
reUes  oppmecs  aux  idecs  surnatureUes  (1772),  La  politique  natureUe  ou  discours  surles 
vrais  principes  du  gouterncment  (1773),  Systems  social  (1773),  Elements  de  la  morale  uni- 
verscRe  (1776),  Vethocratie  ou  le  goucernement  fonde  sur  la  morale  unicerseUe  (1776). 
(Some  other  works  directed  expressly  against  Christian  theology,  which  have  often 
been  attributed  to  Holbach,  were  written  by  other  persons,  such  as  Damilaville  and 
Naigeon). 

Buff  on  (1707-1788),  the  naturalist,  believed  in  Naturalism,  without  openly  and 
unreservedly  avowing  this  belief.  At  once  following  and  going  beyond  Condillac, 
Cabanis  (1757-1808 ;  Rapports  du  physique  et  du  moral  de  Vhomme^  1798-1799,  in  the 
Mem.  de  VInstitut,  then  separately  in  1802,  etc.)  cultivated  physiology  and  psychology 
in  a  materialistic  sense.  Destutt  de  Tracy  (1754-1836;  Elements  dyideologie,  Par., 
1801-15  ;  Commentaire  sur  V esprit  di*  lois  de  Montesquieu,  Par.,  1819),  Laromiguicre 
{Lecons  de  jriilos.  ou  essai  sur  lesfacultes  de  Vame,  Par.,  1815-18),  and  others,  sought  in 
the  first  decennia  of  the  nineteenth  century  either  further  to  develop  or  to  qualify  the 
system  of  Sensationalism,  but  found  in  philosophers  devoted  to  the  Church,  and  in 
Royer-Collard  and  Victor  Cousin— who  followed  partly  Descartes  and  partly  Scotch 
and  German  philosophers — and  in  the  eclectic  or  spiritualistic  school  founded  by  them, 
opponents,  who  very  considerably  limited  their  influence.  (Cf.  Damiron,  Estai  sur 
Xhistoire  de  laphilos.  en  France  au  dix-neutieme  sitcley  Paris,  1828.) 

§  119.  Cou teniporancously  with  the  French  "  illumination,"  under  its 
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influence,  and  in  turn  influencing  it,  arose  the  Skepticism  of  Hume. 
David  llume  (1711-1776),  philosopher,  statesman,  and  historian,  stand- 
ing on  the  ground  of  the  Lockian  Empiricism,  transformed  the  latter, 
through  his  investigations  respecting  the  origin  and  application  of  the 
idea  of  causality,  into  a  philosophy  of  Skepticism.  Hume  finds  the 
origin  of  the  conception  of  cause  in  habit,  which,  he  says,  leads  us  to 
expect  that  under  similar  circumstances  one  event  will  be  followed  by 
another,  which  we  have  often  seen  joined  with  it,  and  he  limits  the 
application  of  the  conception  to  those  cases  in  which  from  given  facta 
we  conclude,  according  to  analogies  of  experience,  to  others.  Hume 
denies,  accordingly,  the  possibility  of  our  knowing  the  nature  and 
mode  of  the  objective  connection  between  causes  and  effects,  and  the 
philosophical  legitimacy  of  our  attempting  to  transcend,  by  means  of 
the  causal  idea,  the  whole  field  of  experience  and  to  conclude  to  the 
existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  wTas  particularly 
the  anti-theological  consequences  of  this  doctrine  which  awakened  a 
number  of  Scottish  philosophers,  headed  by  Thomas  Reid,  to  a  vigorous 
polemic  against  it,  a  polemic  weak  in  its  philosophical  principle  (the 
appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  men),  but  which  led  to  numerous,  and, 
in  many  cases,  valuable  investigations  in  empirical  psychology  and 
ethics;  the  doctrine  of  these  Scotch  philosophers  was  subsequently 
incorporated  into  the  Eclecticism  of  Cousin  and  his  school.  In  Ger- 
many it  was  chiefly  the  Skepticism  of  Hume  which  incited  Immanuel 
Kant  to  the  construction  of  his  Critical  philosophy. 

Hume's  Treatise  on  Human  Xature  appeared  in  3  vols.,  at  London,  1739-40,  also  Lond.,  181? ;  the  same 
in  German,  translated  by  Ludw.  Heinr.  Jakob,  Halle,  1790-91.  His  best-known  philosophical  work,  Enquiry 
concerrung  Human  Understanding,  was  first  published  at  Lond.,  1748 ;  in  German  (translated  by  Sulzer), 
Hamb.  and  Leips.,  1775,  and  (transl.  by  W.  O.  Tennemann).  published  with  an  essay  on  philosophical  skepti- 
cism, by  Karl  Leonh.  Reinhold,  Jena,  17flfJ :  a  new  translation  of  the  same,  by  J.  II.  von  Kirchmnnn.  cons- 
tate* VoL  18  of  the  PhUos.  BibUotkek,  Berlin,  1869.  Under  the  title  of  Essays  and  Treatises  on  Several 
Subjects,  Hume  published  together,  in  1770,  the  Essay*  Moral,  Political,  ami  Liteixiry—v hich  hu.l  first  ap- 
pealed in  17-19— together  with  the  Enquiry  concerning  IJuman  Understanding  and  the  Es  ays  entitled  A 
Dissertation  on  the  Passion*,  An  Enquiry  concerning  toe  Principle*  of  Morals  (first  pnbl.  Lond.,  1751  \  and 
Tks  Xaturai  History  of  Leligion  (first  pnbl.  Lond.,  1755) ;  this  collection  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted. 
After  Home's  death  appeared  Dialogues  concerning  Xatural  Religion  by  David  Hume^  with  the  publication 
of  which  he  had  charged  his  fnend  Adam  Smith;  second  edition,  Lond.,  1779;  in  German  (by  Schreitorv, 
together  with  a  Dialogue  on  Atheism  by  Ernst  Platncr.  Leipsic,  1781.  Essays  on  Suicide  and  tfte  fmmorUtUty 
of  the  Soul,  ascribed  to  the  late  David  Hume,  Lond.,  1783:  a  new  edition,  Lond.,  1789.  Complet**  editions  of 
his  works  have  been  published  at  Kdinb.,  1827,  1836.  and  Lond.,  1856.  Hume'o  Autobiography  (written  in 
1776)  was  published  by  Adam  Smith,  Lond.,  1777;  the  same  in  Latin,  1787:  of  him  treat  J.  H.  Burton,  Life 
and  Correspondence  of  D.  H.„  Edinb.,  1846;  Fencrlein,  Hume's  Leben  und  Wirken,  in  Der  Gedanke,  Vols. 
IV.  and  V.,  Berlin,  1868  and  1864;  P.  Paplllon,  David  Hume,  prtcurseur  dAugtmte  Comte,  Versailles,  1868. 

Bom  at  Edinburgh  on  the  36th  day  of  April,  1711,  Home  lived  from  1734  to  1737  in 
France.  At  Paris  the  supposed  miracles,  wrought  particularly  at  the  grave  of  the 
Abbo  Paris,  m  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Medard,  for  the  persecuted  Jansenifits,  were  then 
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When  we  perceive  similar  sensible  qualities,  wo  expect  from  them  effects  amihtrtt 
those  wo  have  already  experienced  as  arising  from  them.  But  it  may  farther  \» 
asked,  on  what  this  expectation  is  founded.  Were  it,  by  any  means,  sup]>osable  that 
the  course  of  nature  might  change,  and  that  the  past  would  furnish  no  rule  for  the 
future,  then  all  experience  would  be  useless,  and  no  more  inferences  could  be  drawn 
from  it.  The  principle  which  determines  all  our  expectations  of  similar  effects  k 
not  any  knowledge  of  the  hidden  force,  through  which  the  one  thing  brings  another 
into  being — for  no  such  f orcu  can  wo  observe,  whether  without  or  within  us ;  but  tkk 
principle  is  habit ;  the  mind  is  led  by  habit,  on  the  repetition  of  similar  i^gfr"1"— .  to 
expect,  with  the  appearance  of  the  one  event,  the  ordinary  accompanying  event,  sod 
to  believe  that  it  will  really  take  place.  This  connection  of  events,  which  we  feel  fa 
tho  mind,  this  habitual  transition  from  one  object  to  its  customary  accompaniment,  ■ 
the  sensation  or  impression  from  which  we  form  tho  conception  of  a  force  or  neotf- 
sary  connection.  When  successive  phenomena  arc  continually  perceived  to  be  con- 
nected, wc/f  <-/  the  accustomed  connection  of  ideas,  which  feeling  we  transfer  to  the 
subjects  of  the  perceived  phenomena,  just  as,  in  general,  we  are  wont  to  ascribe  to 
external  objects  the  sensations  which  are  occasioned  in  us  by  them.* 

Hume's  philosophical  significance  is  connected  principally  with  his  speculations  oat- 
corning  causality.  His  skepticism  is  founded  on  the  assertion,  that  the  causal  idet, 
owing  to  it*  origin  in  habit,  admits  of  use  only  within  the  field  of  experience:  to  rea- 
son from  data  given  empirically  to  that  which  is  transcendent  (or  lies  beyond  the 
whole  range  of  experience;,  like  God  and  immortality,  appears  to  Hume  unlawful.  To 
this  is  to  be  added  that  Hume,  particularly  in  his  earliest  treatise,  expresses  an  equally 
negative  judgment  concerning  the  idea  of  substance ;  the  I,  he  argues,  is  a  complex  of 
ideas,  for  which  we  have  no  right  to  posit  a  single  substratum  or  underlying  substance. 
Hume's  ethical  principle  is  the  feeling  of  the  happiness  and  misery  of  man.  The  moral 
judgment  is  based  on  the  satisfaction  or  disapprobation  which  an  action  excites  in  him 
who  witnesses  it.  Owing  to  the  natural  sympathy  of  man  for  his  fellows,  an  action 
performed  in  the  interest  of  the  common  welfare  calls  forth  approbation,  and  one  of 
an  opposite  nature,  disapprobation. 

*  Correctly  tut  Hume  here  downltOH  tho  cnmmmwnHit  of  cx|*Timcntal  reasoning  in  animal-:  an«;  m<Xk 
no  lew*  si"imlly  ha*  ho  failed  to  approbate  and  explain  the  prntrn^  of  the  >jhw\  tho  ev-isatfon  of  the  hu!-it  of 
nulvviy  (ilijii'iifying  the  subjective  current  of  Idea-mud  the  gradual  rU:  of  the  mind  to  knowledge  wfcxi:  ii 
i'\  jectivciy  true.  Tho  animal  which  walk*  into  the  xnarc,  the  m*  re  practitioner  who  ori!y  follow*  a  ru- 
t:n«\  and  in  extraordinary  i-a**  full.-*  into  mi  rift-tune,  through  his  iidhenncc.  to  hi*  eniiijary  tiH.tt«>*s. 
funtiii-h  in-tanees  of  that  phenomenon,  which  i*  pnyohnlouii-ally  explained  by  Hume:  but  it  is  only  snpjJe- 
mcutarily  .  m  a  n»te  Mih-sopirntly  addi-d),  and  then  not.  without  a  certain  lUvroe  of  inconsistency,  that  Hem* 
hn-s  attempted  to  show  how  t)n>-«'  *Ties  of  inference  un>  accomplished  hy  which  man  K  enabled  W  out -mi 
the  animal,  or  the  thinker  to  avoid  the  rrmrs  of  the  men*  practitioner.  Mure  onuprchciisive  induction-  itaj 
l.-ad  to  mi-Te  ir-'tieml  prim  -iple-,  which  furni-h  tin-  major  premises  for  deductive  ei  inclusions  whereby  the  rue- 
Ti-i-tin-s.-  «>f  t!ie  n*Milt-  of  l'V-»  comprehensive  imluct/on*  are  either  confirmed  ainl  made  <*crtain.  or  rti-proved; 
but  in  pnijiiirtioniist.luM-xpej-tati'iiit.thUfinirrM-ti'tlap'fouu'l  iniiKin-aiMliiionMiuiverbftlovreeiiiriitwithn'jlaJ, 
the  roiifvpMi.n  of  force,  whieh  ari-«  s  fiom  our  n-lh  «t  iar  on  the  -erne  of  effort  ami  uu  our  wiliimr  newer  IB 
pm  ia'..  an- 1  the  c.incoption  of  eiiualiiy,  iv]kimii/  on  f.i:»;.  of  f  »rce,  ac«piire  objr-ct:vc  validity,  ami  the  rolBL 
which  v.-i-r.*  r->t  without  exceptions,  uni  trr.nsforjiu-d  into  law-"  valid  without  exception.  ITimio  himself,  wh*» 
ho  Miys  ••Hit:  factor,  on  which  the  effort  (leiN-mlis  is  often  Involved  In  the  inld»t  of  extranewu  and  external 
clreum.  tamv*:  the  svjuimtion  of  them  ufb-n  n  quires  tfp-at  attention,  exactness,  and  penetration."  aoknowi- 
cdjjes.  a!thor.'.'h  only  by  implication,  1  he  existence  of  an  objective  Iwsis  of  tho  causal  idea.  1  Y.rthtTniorc,  hftbtt 
itw-f  stands  within  tin-  sphere  of  the  i;>-\ehi<:il)c  mvil  noxu^  and  hence  implies  tho  objocjiv'ty  of  tfaecacflJ 
relation.  In  order  to  \  indicate,  for  the  idea  of  cuusa'.iiy  an  object  iv«  validity,  Kant  pr.moimced  it  an  A  j«'W* 
conception,  .iu-t  a<  he  conceived  f\wv  ami  !!:::«'  i\-*  A  jiriori  intuition-.,  whereby,  however,  thoevly  objectivity 
whieh  can  with  full  proprl-ty  U>  «•  enllnl  (liihtinnuMictl  by  Kant  ab  the  •*tJCunl)ccndunULi•*  from  the  ' 
cal  '*),  is  iriw.n  up.    Sec  bd-jw,  jj  V£L 
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The  Scottish  philosophers,  Thomas  Reid  (1710-96 ;  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind 
on  the  Principles  of  Common  Sense,  London,  1763,  etc. ;  On  the  Intellectual  Powers  of 
Man,  Edinb.,  1785 ;  On  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  Edinb.,  1788 — the  two  latter  works 
often  printed  together  as  Essays  on  the  Powers  of  Vie  Human  Mind;  Works,  ed.  by 
Dngald  Stewart,  Edinb.,  1804,  ed.  by  Hamilton,  id.,  1827,  etc. ;  cf.  Reid  and  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Common  Sense,  a  paper  written  in  1847  by  J.  F.  Ferrier  and  included  in  his 
Lectures  ed.  by  Grant  and  Luflhington,  London,  1866,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  407-459),  James 
Beattie  (1735-1803;  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth  in  Opposition  to 
Sophistry  and  Scepticism,  Edinb.,  1770,  etc.),  and  James  Oswald  (Appeal  to  Common 
Sense  in  behalf  of  Religion,  Edinb.,  1766-72),  were  not  able,  by  their  recourse  to  the 
principle  of  "common  sense,"  truly  to  refute  and  vanquish  Hume's  skeptical  doctrine. 
Their  doctrines,  modified  in  a  measure  by  independent  psychological  investigations, 
were  taken  up  by  later  Scotch  philosophers,  such  as  Dugald  Stewart  (1753-1828 ;  Ele- 
ments of  tits  Philosophy  of  Human  Mind,  Edinb.,  1792-1827,  etc.,  Lond.,  1862,  1867 ; 
Outlines  cf  Moral  Philosophy,  1793  [with  critical  notes  by  J.  McCosh,  London,  1863], 
etc.;  PhUos.  Works,  ed.  by  Hamilton,  10  vols.,  Edinb.,  1854-58),  Thorn.  Brown  (177&- 
1820 ;  to  be  distinguished  from  Peter  Brown,  Bishop  of  Cork,  who  died  in  1735,  and 
was  a  sensationalist  in  philosophy,  but  orthodox  in  theology  ;  Thorn.  Brown,  Lectures 
gn  the  Philos.  of  Human  Mind,  1820,  19th  ed.,  Lond.,  1856;  Lectures  on  Ethics,  ib., 
1856),  James  Mackintosh  (1764-1832 ;  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy, 
chiefly  during  the  17th and  18th  Centuries,  in  the  Encychp.  Brit,  also  separately,  Lond., 
1830,  Edinb.,  1836  ;  3d  ed.,  with  preface  by  W.  Whewell,  London,  1863  [newed.,  1872 J ; 
the  same  in  French  by  H.  Poret,  Paris,  1834),  and  others. 


THIRD  DIVISION  OF  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY. 

PHILOSOPHY  IN  ITS  MOST  RECENT  PERIOD,  OR  CRITICISM   AND  SPECULATION 
FROM  THE  TIME   OF   KANT. 

§  120.  The  Third  Division  of  the  history  of  Modern  Philosophy 
begins  with  Kant's  critique  of  human  reason.      The  object  of  this 
critique  is  to  establish  by  an  examination  of  the  origin,  extent,  and 
limits  of  human  knowledge  the  distinction  between  phenomena — whose 
substance  is  given  us  through  impressions  on  the  senses,  but  whose 
form  is  a  purely  subjective  product  of  the  mind  itself — and  real  things 
wttthings-in-themselves,"  which  exist  out  of  relation  to  time,  space,  or 
causality.    Its  result,  on  the  one  hand,  is  to  vindicate  for  empirical  in- 
vestigation complete  independence  in  the  sphere  of  phenomena,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  recognizes  as  existing,  in  addition  to  the  realm  of 
Ejects  of  experience,  a  realm  of  freedom,  open,  according  to  Kant, 
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only  to  the  moral  consciousness,  but,  according  to  some  of  his  succe* 
sors,  who  expanded  Kant's  principle  of  the  autonomy  of  the  mind, 
to  the  speculative  reason  also.  In  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  world  cf 
phenomena,  the  subjective  origin,  which  he  assigns  to  the  forms  of 
knowledge,  constitutes  a  ^subjective-)  idealistic  element,  while  the  as- 
sumption that  the  material  of  thought  is  given  from  withont,  is  % 
realistic  one.  In  his  doctrine  of  things  in  themselves,  the  function 
ascribed  to  these  things,  of  affecting  our  senses,  is  a  realistic  element! 
while  the  freedom  claimed  for  them  is  an  idealistic  one.  The  dualism 
of  these  idealistic  and  realistic  elements,  which  arc  placed  by  Kant, 
without  mediation,  side  by  side,  and  which  are  by  no  means  (not  even 
in  the  Cf<t»jHt:  ofth*  Jwhjhuj  Faculty)  c« >mbined  in  perfect  harmony, 
could  not  but  occasion  the  attempt  to  build  up,  in  a  twofold  manner, 
a  CMH?cM|uent  and  in  all  parts  harmonious  system  of  the  whole  of  phi- 
1.  i>i  ipliy.  either,  namely,  by  sacrificing  the  realistic  postulates  of  Kant  in 
favi.ir  of  his  idealistic  teachings,  or,  conversely,  by  giving  up,  or,  at 
lca-t.  very  considerably  modifying,  the  latter  in  favor  of  the  former. 
The  farmer  alternative  was  chosen  by  Fichte,  and  the  latter  by  Her- 
hart.  Fichte's  subjective  idealism  farmed  the  point  of  departure  for 
Schilling's  prevailingly  objective  idealism,  and  the  latter  served  a 
similar  purple  for  Hegel's  absolute  idealism.  Others  (among  whom 
S.-hleier:iiachcr  may  be  numbered)  sought  to  effect  the  harmonious 
UTii'Ti  of  the  idealistic  and  realistic  elements  in  a  doctrine  of  Ideal- 
Realism.  In  the  period  embraced  in  this  division,  the  relation  of  phi- 
lo>ophy  to  p^itive  investigation,  both  natural  and  historical,  to  poetry, 
to  jnlirical  conditions,  and  to  religious  life.  and.  in  short,  to  the  gen- 
eral development  of  human  culture,  change?  with  the  varying  force  of 
the  motives  to  philosophical  development  inherent  in  the  changing 
stare  of  philosophy  in»elf :  in  the  first  decades  philosophy  exerts  a  de- 
termining influence  on  these  other  sides  of  intellectual  life,  wliile  in 
tlie  subsequent  peri«»d.  when  the  general  interest  is  less  turned  towards 
philosophy,  philosophy  experiences  more  their  influence. 

The  illustration  and  demerit ration  of  the«e  introductory  statements  can  only  be 
accomplished  in  the  course  of  th»*  foIlowi'urexitOMtiors:  l*efore  the  presentation  of  the 
syrt*'!?:-*  to  which  reference  has  l-eiii  made,  the  attempt  to  furnish  such  illustration  and 
demonstration  would  involve  too  jrrent  al-straetness.  aud  might  easily  lead  to  wrong 
judgment**.  0t-.1v  to  one  thiui:  may  it  lure  l>e  allowed  apiin  to  direct  attention,  namely, 
to  the  fact  that  the  innermost  ?oi;l  of  the  whole  process  of  development  in  modem 
philosophy  is  not  a  mere  immar.'V.t  dialectic  of  speculative  principles,  but  is  rather  the 
struggle  between  religious  convictions,  handed  down  from  the  past  and  deeply  rooted 
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b  the  modem  mind  and  heart,  and  the  scientific  results  of  modern  invest igations  in 
the  fields  of  nature  and  mind,  together  with  the  attempt  to  reconcile  both.  While 
Dogmatism  had  believed  in  the  possibility  of  combining,  in  one  complete  system  of 
philosophy,  fundamental  theological  principles  with  the  doctrines  of  natural  science, 
while  Empiricism  had  excluded  the  affirmations  of  religion  from  the  field  of  science — 
whether  with  a  view  to  asserting  for  them  another  province  or  to  denyir.g  them  alto- 
gether— ami  while  Skepticism  had  doubted  the  possibility  of  solving  the  problems  in 
question.  Kant  (who  correctly  grasped  the  vital  point  in  the  philosophical  inquiries  of 
the  peri'*!  immediately  preceding  his  own)  opened  up,  by  his  Criticism,  a  new  path, 
waving,  as  a  result  of  his  simulations  concerning  the  limits  of  the  knowledge  attainable 
toy  human  reason,  tjie  dogmatic  postulate  of  attainable  harmony,  adopting  the  Empiri- 
dftB  limitation  of  scientific  knowledge,  but  in  an  essentially  altered  sense  (namely,  by 
ratm-ting  such  knowledge  to  the  sphere  cf  phenomena  alone),  and  at  once  appropriat- 
ing the  results  of  Skepticism  and  (through  his  doctrine  of  a  sphere  of  absolute  reality, 
within  which  man  could  attain  to  moral  certainty)  overstepping  them.  The  later  de- 
TriopinentB  in  philosophy  were,  in  a  certain  sense,  modified  renewals  of  earlier  systems, 
Uder  the  influence  and,  in  part,  on  the  ground  of  Kantism. 

W«f*-  oxjiorittlly  relating  to  modem  philosophy,  bciriiuiinjr  with  Kunt,  arc  the  following  (with  which  are 
tobr  A-i:;|«ml  the  i»rt*  treating  of  the  nunie  Kiilijti-t  in  the  more  gcnt-rul  works  cited  above,  Vol.  1.,  {  4, 
•dT,J  11.,  #  1 J : 

Kiri  I.u-hr.  MirheU*.  f/e*chtrhte  iter  letzten  Synttme  der  Philt**tiph:e  in  Dtutwhland  row  Kant  hi*  Iltfftl, 
•  Vui.-*..  llrriin.  1*17-38,  urol  Euttcirkfluihjitjt'i-nJcnU'  tier  nrutnttn  d.-utm:hen  Phdi*i*>tphif.  l-U-rhu,  lNli. 

H'-.i.r.  Mi*,  Chnlyfojiu*.  Ht\t»r.  Enttck'Uunt/  drr  wuttttiwii  Phiiuxitphlt  in  Ihrutwhlund  mn  Kant  bit 
ftp-:.  I'n-Mi,  1*m.  5ih  i-l.,  1W).     [KnplUh  tnui»1utiuii  faun  1th  oil.  by  Alfiwl  Tulk,  Lhii<1>>ii.  ls"»l.— Tr.] 

Kr.«  *lr.  Karl  Ititilvnnnnn,  J  n't  dt-tttmhc  Phlitmtplii?  run  Kunt  bianuf  unurr*  Ttnji\  I<ripM«-.  1SW-43. 

A.  o:r.  ll''j  >*t  hi  ptillovpfiie  iitlenwnde%  uu  txpott  et  tutttiun  critique  iU*  primijxiujc  *y*lim€*  de  la 
Mil.*.;.w  'itUmittni*  dfpui*  Kant.  1'ari*,  ISM. 

A.  :•   W.ilni,  If  Moire  d?  la  phib>Mphi->  wirmandc  depute  KantJM*qu*d  Utrph  I*urH  1S41V- 11). 

L.  Wm^i'iIit.  E-*-ii  *nr  lr  mnurtwent  phllonvphique  de  f AlIeMuyntt  depute  Kant  jusya'd  nott  JuurA, 
h-a**K  <rhi-nt,  ami  L«i[«-s,  1S3S. 

C".  t  pTTlaj',  Urn*tl»he  Grvklrkte  tt*r  PhlUmophle  aeit  KanU  Leip«ir.  Ih6*2. 

II  1:1*  r-T.  Yrfurk  xur  Ymtiinditjung  it  for  dl?  mut*tr  drut»hc  riiilowtphie  aett  Kant,  In  the  Allgem. 
lTwi/*>*  Krtfl  J*kr  n?«*.  u.  Lltt.%  iiml  nUi  puhli».li<-fl  M^inrntrly,  Hritnowlrk.  1S53. 

<;.  W.-  ,i'!t.  Znr  fSrirhU'ht*  tier  tien+nn  PhlbmtphU\  Hamtiurs?,  1 854-^*5. 

V.\t\  H'Tin.  Kirrhner,  Ith:  *;«•<  ulatirtn  Sifdmn:  writ  Kant  und  die  phtloMophli*-he  Att/tfabe  der  Gegtiu 
rwr.  I*i; -if.  Infill. 

A-  I  ■  u>  *'« t  ik'  Carcil,  Ift'grt  et  Sfhopenhautr,  itudc*  tnr  la  phiUmophie  alltmnnde  depui*  Kant  }u*qu%*\ 
u.khm,  I'ar.is  1Mb!. 

Al   Iinvh-!iT.  fhnnatsriMtll  thr  phlh»\nphi»rht  n  Systeme  *eU  Kant,  Pn-sden,  1803. 

(.'.  Lk  l-nuuin.  Kant  uiut  die.  Epi{fnntn^  btutlKart,  ltf&. 

$  li'l.  Iimnanucl  Kant  \va<  burn  on  the  22<I  day  of  April,  1724,  at 
Ki'«ni^-lKT«r,  in  Eastern  Prussia,  where  lie  <lie<l,  February  12,  lso4. 
He  reeeivcnl  bin  education  ami  taught  as  a  rniwrsity-Profes-ior  in  his 
ruitivi*  rity.  ()n  Kant's  earlir>t  philosophical  opinions  the  j»hib »>« »]diy 
rif  Wolff  and  the  pln>ics  of  Newton  exerted  a  controllinir  iullueiiee; 
it  was  only  in  a  later  period,  beirinninir  with  17<W,  that  he  tlevelopetl 
the  critical  philos<»phy  which  is  K»t  forth  in  his  principal  works.  Of 
the  works  of  Kant  bel«m^iii«r  to  the  jieriod  priMM-din^  the  critieal  phi- 
loDOphy,  the  mo>t  important  is  the  U*  n*-rttl  111*0 try  *>f  X<i!nr<   and 
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TJieory  of  the  Heaven*.  His  principal  works  of  the  critical  period  ire 
the  Critique  if  the  Pure  Reason,  which  was  first  published  in  1781, 
and  airain,  in  revised  form,  in  17S7,  the  Critique  of  the  Practical 
Iieaxon,  published  in  1788,  and  the  Critique  of  the  Faculty  of  Judg- 
ment, written  in  1700.  The  Jlttaphysical  Principles  of  Natural  &J- 
ence  (17St»),  the  Religion  within  the  Limits  of  the  Mere  Reason  (1W8), 
and  other  smaller  works  contain  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
the  critical  philosophy  to  particular  departments  of  philosophical 
inquiry.  In  investigation  and  teaching,  as  well  as  in  his  external  life, 
Kant  constantly  gave  evidence  of  strict  conscientiousness  and  unre- 
mitting loyalty  to  duty. 

Work*  on  KontV  life  and  character  ore  the  following:  Ludwlp  Ernrt  Borownkt  Dontellunj  da  W«l 
vnrt  Ch'nitl\iM  K<int*%  Ki'miir^lniy,  lHil  \u  biography  drawn  up  in  lT^tt,  them  rcvi*od  by  Kane  himself,  cam- 
pleted  and  publ^ht-d  by  the-  author  after  Kant's  dmth,  and  eonminim;  inueh  valuable  information,  eqcciftlh; 
on  Kant*  family  and  curly  life),  Itciuhold  Cenihard  Jachinann.  Immnnuel  Kant,  in  Briefen  an  Omm 
/>*/#/'■/,  KniiiiMK-rjr.  lttU  {i\  iNirtraicure  of  Kant"*  ehanuter,  fm;ud;H.l  un  knowledge  a«;quiml  in  penuul 
inti-rxMiirM-  v  i:h  Kant  in  lTsl-'.U,  prt-ceded  by  a  bi";*raphical  sketch).  Khrcvott  Andreas  Christoph  HaeuaAi 
A'ttHt  in  *t  nun  Irtjrtt  Lel*en*Jtihrtn.  K<)iii^uci%%  IN)  I  (,i  fuithiul  account  i>f  the  gradual  decay  of  KantVno- 
tal  and  bodily  j>iwrrs),  Thwxlor  Kink,  An*h-'it?.n  an*  f.  h'mC*  fatten.  KonigKbetK.  1H1S,  F.  Bonteurdc,  L 
Kant,  lliiiubun:.  l^Jo,  uud  other*,  t^iiocially  l'riedr.  Willi.  Sohulx-rt.  frntn.  Kant*  Bh*jraphie^  in  Kanft 
Wt?rl< .  itl.  by  lloA-ukranz  and  Schubert.  Vol.  XL,  Tan  2.  I,eii*lc.  1M2  (summing  up  what  had  bcenwrittet 
before  and  adding  to  it  much  now  matter).  Further  addition;,  to  the  xtimc  mibjcct  have  been  miufr  in  Cbr. 
Friedr.  lleu-h"*  Kant  utul  xtine  Ti#'hgtn****vn  an*  dem  Xuvhln**  tlenjtimjnten  derttlben  (printed  acpanMf. 
from  tin*  X.-iu:  Pint**.  ProvlmkrtM.,  Vul.  VI..  Nos.  4  mid  3.  Kouigsbenr,  1848.1,  and  in  Kanliunn.  Btttraft 
uh  fmm.  fit  turn  lAt»n  uml  &  -hrifltn,  ed.  by  Kud.  Itcickc  ifrom  the  X  Pr.  Provlnsial-fiiiiutr).  Ktttijf-'heTp. 
ltffiO :  th«-  luUi-r  \vi»rk  contains  a  discourse  on  Kunt  delivered  by  l*rof«<*or  Wald,  Councillor  of  theOjisiAffT, 
in  the  \<-ar  1Ni|.  {<>i.'''thcr  with  the  notices  un  whieh  the  same  wat  lia.«cd,  and  al«o,  in  pnrticulAr,  many  valo- 
oble  remarks  by  Profc*««or  Krans  the  intimate  friend  of  Kant,  us  aluo  u  f«?w  addenda  to  Kani*«  m\tin» 
From  these  xmn-es  the  later  writer*  of  Kant's  lift-  (amontf  whr.m  Kuno  Fiseher — anthor  of  Kant*  I*beu  umd 
tlte  <iru,i,i:>t-iin  **i)irr  /.«■*; v.  tlr>l  Vnrtriiijr.  Mannheim.  INK!,  also  f7c*.'A.  drr neuertn  Ph.,  Vol.  III.,  Sim- 
hchn  ami  Il.-nlellx  iv.  \WK  pp.  -12-110.  'Jd  eil.  ih..  IN?.)— di'serve-*  dli-tincmi-'hcd  mention Hiave  drawn. 

Tw.»  cnmpMe  edition*  of  Kant's  w«»rk-*  have  liecn  publisheil :  Inmmnutl  K'tnC*  Werte,  cditi-d  by  G. 
Ilnrb-iiM.  in,  in  v..l?.,  Leip-ie  (Mmlef  au.l  r<:iii!iiii!iii\  1S"8-3'.l.  and  T.  KouVh  siltuhrtiitJit  Hc/ie,  i<liu4  Vy 
Karl  lto^niknuis  .'mil  Friclr.  Wilh.  SehuUTt.  Leip-ie  iT/-.-i».  Vwl,  Us3S-tt,  in  12  volumes,  the  la^i  d  »-hi* 
contain^  tin-  '•  IIi-t.>ry  of  the  Kantian  'lMiiloMiphy."  by  K.  Kosenkranx.  HarU-nsttir'n  itiitinn  i*  in  pan  U)B 
nion*  ac-iinite  one:  the  edition  of  It"*,  and  Si-h.  is  tnor»»  eh  van  t  and  richer  in  material  nnd  in  *:-.sfjj.Mive 
remarK<  The  ir-n<-ml  nrran-jeiiient  In  l"'Jh  N  *yst.-mat:e.  In  H.'s  niition  the.  lopbal  and  liitajihy- 
sii-al  works  ;uv  f« 'I  >a<-.1  11r-it  by  the  works  mi  the  i-r.ie;ii-al  reason  nnd  the  faculty  of  jnd{nm-nt,  and  thi*e  kj 
the  work-  on  natural  ph:io*ophy.  while  in  11"*.  nn<l  S  -hn.  the  r.nler  is :  T^qrio  (in<inding  Mutophv>k--\  Nam- 
ral  Philosophy,  and  PhdnHijihy  of  Mind.  The  lutt-r  iirraiijn'Tiifiit  i*  better  tula pt oil  for  ra>«y  ovrr-RifSht :  bat 
far  prefir.ible  is  the  <'hroii"loui«nl  arnimrmm  nt  of  the  wholi>  (CMvptin^r  only  the  letters,  and.  po->iMy,  a  few 
minor  work-,  which  rive*  the  render  a  view  of  Knii,V  j-hilo-ophical  d<velf»]»nient.  Tlii*  a7p:«Kpmtnt  b 
Btliiftril  in  IfiirtciiitfliTii  ri'W  edi*:on  of  Kanf*  works:  /.  KanCs  *ummtUche  llW-le,  in  chrntt'4.  IUIJ*»- 
fal-H.  S  v..!*..  T..'l.v.  (Ixh.ji.  V.is-).  lMi7-IK 

[Kant'-  KMstii/s  uml  Treat/**.  j>  v.iR.  T.-ndim.  170S.  Content*  of  Vol.  T.  :  (1)  Ah  Anircer  to  ike  Qma- 
tlnn.  What  i«  EnlvjhUmtuj9  (3)  Tfis  Omumlirttyl  nf  ih,'  MfUtfhipIr*1'/  3fr*rai9.  (.1)  The  Fulxe  SfUOmif 
the  f on,'  .•>■'//.'•!///  '/'■  Fii/nn-M  h'rrtr,,t.  i  l»  o»  the  pnfmhir  StyhHU  "  That  may  bttrurtn  Thtory.  buttltetiut 
h»Ui  i)<»»i  i.i  (ft*-  Pft  »■/«.•'  (f>)  Th*  InniKtin  nf  Onuutrrf>'itln'i  Hoot*.  (Ct)  Etrrnnl  Pent*.  (7)  Tt,(  CoHJ&tuni 
Rtginiiiiiq  "f  tie  History  of  Mankind.  (M  .1;*  Inquiry  nwtrninq  the  Perfijttnttty  of  **<  Princtpiet  ttf 
Xtitttrtt'  7h,oh»:y  ,ni<l  of  Monti*.  CM  Wmt  vunn*  "  To  nrfrnt  <ntt'n  *clf  in  thinking ?~  (10)  An  Idea  mf 
an  rTtiin>r#rI  fff-.f"n/  in  a  Cosmoiyolitntii  Vhxr.  Content*  of  Vol.  IT.:  (1)  f>b*rrrQtioiu  on  the  F*eHnf  </ 
the  HffiHtifitl  tnul  Sublime.  ('„M  Som*.thin>j  on  tin-  T'ljUtt-m-f  oftha  Moon  on  the.  Temperature  of  thsAtir.  (3 
Uhtory  and  Phy*it>\;raphy  of  tht  moat  IZciiuukuble  Cute* of  the  Earthquake,  vchicK,  Uncord*  M«  end «/  17BB^ 
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l  a  G*mt  frirt  a/ the  Enrth.  (A)  On  the  Volcanoes  In  the  Moon.  (.VI  Of  a  Gentle  Tnne  lately  n**unie<i In 
Pkiii'm* •/,*,;.  \*i)  On  the  Failure  if  all  the  l*tiUi>*.  £««*.*«  int/*«  //i-Wmr.  (\)  The  only  /H>*xible  Aryunarit 
far  tkt  IfHUHUttUUiM  of  the  Existence  of  Uod.  (J6)  JMiyion  icUJiin  tht  Xphm  if  Saked  Jiewion.  (\i)  Tlu 
Ml*  of  M:  Thing*. 

•■  Jif%tp.>i?xinil  Work*  of  the  ifUhrutt'U  hnmtvniel  Kant*  translated  from  the  Herman*  irith  a  Sletrh  if 
Am  life  an.l  Writing*,  by  John  I2l'-har<Uu>n%  many  yearn  a  tttuiUnt  of  the  Kantian  PhUwphy.  tontaimny : 
1.  toy  J:.  S.  I*r.4*-jotnena  to  Future  Metaphyslc*.  8.  Inquiry  into  the  Proof  *  for  the  Kjlstctne  of  Hod. 
■M  iut<>  the  Throdt'V."  London,  1NJG.  No.  8,  In  Ihe  enntt-nt*  of  this  volume,  i*  u  ixiiinlouu-raU"  of  rxtnurtd 
fiwr.  \jlx.l  a*  wniiii^uf  Hunt**,  uithuugh  tho  fact  of  it*  I*  intf  Mich  u  t-oiiuloim  ruto  is  not  inilu.-iiu.-a  by  the 
ttmn^Ati/r.  H>  v>hm. titling  in  thU  inuttt-r  i*  in  no  far  unoritiail  an<l  unfair,  a-*  h«-  i-ombim-s  with  i-x trusts  from 
KADI' k  f'rittqn*  othvr  extract*  In  mi  a  work  ( On  the  Only  7WtfWf  Proof  for  the  EsUtcnce  of  Gini)  U-loiitfixuj 
to  tht'  |«nnr  trrnl  iwiod  in  Kant'*  philo*.  oVvrlopmrnt. 

7A*fi-y  of  I.eii'jtoH.  traii^l.  by  J.  W.  Kvinpk*,  1SX  Kant'n  "Critic*  if  Pure  Havton*  tranxlattd"'  and 
-» «■•:"■  iki-v*  '!«•/  tjplanatlim  of  term*  by  Fraud*  Ifrytcotxt*"  London  :  iVkirii.sj,  Ut  iil.t  lS-'is,  ttri  itl.,  IMS. 
By  Ih-  "a-r..  anther:  ".In  Anaty«f*  of  KanC*  CrUlvl,"  etc.,  Ifc.,  1S-I-I.  Iritiqu*  of  Purr,  faason,  translated 
by  M.  I».  M.»:kU-jiihn.  lAin.l»n.  l)»hii,  lKiT*. 

Ottt-r  I'.nuli-h  translation!!  of  Kunt's  work*,  nml  work*  in  EnirlUh  mi  Kant,  are  mentioned  by  the  author 
at  ih»-  ir«i  trf  ihK  and  in  the  literature  of  tht*  fol lowing  iMinurruph.—  Tr.) 

The  Cai:t  family  is  of  Scotch  descent.  Johann  Georg  Cant  followed  at  K«"nigs- 
herg  the  saddler's  trade.  The  fourth  child  by  his  marriage  with  Anna  Kcgina  lleuter 
wu  Iinmai.m-1.  who  was  born  on  the  2*id  of  April,  1721,  and  who.  in  order  to  prevent 
the  mispronunciation  of  his  name  us  Zmit  [Anglice:  Tmtnt\*  wrote  it  Kiiut.  One  of 
hi»  brothers,  Johann  Ileinrich  (lTttj-ltfOO).  became  a  theologian;  of  three  sisters,  the 
yoimr»*-«t  survived  her  brother  Immnuucl.  Six  other  children  died  while  young. 
Kant  received  a  strict  religious  education,  in  the  spirit  of  the  then  widely -extended 
Pieti-*:u.  whoso  principal  light  was  Franz  Albert  Schtilz  (died  17(W).  Schulz  became, 
m  17.;i.  pastor  of  the  AIMndt  Church  and  Consistorial  Councillor,  and  in  17:52  also 
an  Ordinary  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University,  and  in  \T$\  Director  of  tho 
Col leyiu in  Fridericianuin.  From  Easter  in  17o2  till  Michaelmas  in  1740,  Kant  studied 
at  the  Collegium  Fridericianuin  in  preparation  for  the  University.  Ammur  his  teach- 
ers Kant  prized  especially  (in  addition  to  Fr.  Alb.  Sehulz)  Joh.  Friedr.  llcydcnrcich, 
the  instructor  in  Latiu;  among  his  school -fellows,  the  most  noteworthy  was  David 
Knhukt-u  iwho  left  the  Gymnasium  at  Easter,  in  1741),  subsequently  Professor  of 
Philology  at  Leyden,  who  says  in  a  letter  to  Kant,  dated  March  10.  1771,  speaking  of 
thr  rim*  when  they  were  at  the  Gymnasium:  tifrinr  itU  t/m'tfnn,  *ol  utiU  tuc.  ywiva*- 
frtutt  f.tiu'tir**rnm  tli/irijiifHt  couUhtfmmui\  and  adds,  that  even  then  all  cherished  tho 
pr*\-it».«t  t-xpectationa  concerning  Kant.  Kant  was  at  this  tim«  especially  devoted  to 
v  r  Roman  classics,  which  he  read  with  zeal,  and  was  able  to  express  himself  well  in 
Lai>i  At  th*»  University  of  Kiinigsberg,  which  he  cut  .-red  at  Michaelmas  in  1740, 
Kar.r  studied  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  thi*olo«»y.  He  beard  with  special  interest 
ti.»  N-f-ruri-s  of  Martin  Knutzen,  Professor  KxtraoidinariiiH.  on  mathematics  and  phi- 
!••-■!•?.>.  and  f.kiuiliarized  himself  particularly  with  the  ideas  of  Newton;  he  heard  also 
1— *?:ir- -  «>T!  pii\^ies  by  Professor  Teske,  and  philosophical  lectures  by  other  professors 
'»:.«■■.  hnwevrr.  ar«|iiired  but  little  intluence  nver  liiiui.  and  lectures  on  dugmaticK  by 
Fr.nz  Albert  Schnlz.  who  fouiitl  menus  t«»  <,uinblne  the  philo-ophy  ut"  Wnlff  with  his 
ew:.  p:#  :;-t:o  mmictions.  After  the  completion  of  his  studies  at  the  T'niversit;-,  Kaub 
fi!bd  ir.  th**  years  1 74li-.""M,  pitsitions  a«  ]»rivate  tutor,  fir-t  in  the  family  of  And- -r- eh.  a 
n-f'-ni.til  p:i«tnr.  near  Gnmbinnen,  then  in  tin*  family  of  Von  H::Ke:i.  the  propriet'ir  of 
amaii'-r  at  Arc:;sdorf  near  Mohrungeii.  and  f.nally  iii  the  family  fif  Count  K:i\M-rI;iig 
at  Raut'  !ilji-rg.  He  thou  qualified  him-elf  by  tin-  n^:i:il  «l:sput.ition  t<»  1  e'.ir-  :it  the 
rniT**r-iry  t.»f  K'inigslHTg.  and  opened  with  the  wint-.-r  M-tuest.  r  of  lT-V*  !ii-  1-  ■  t::.  -  on 
aafhrTmiica  and  physicn,  lo^-io,  inctap]iy>ics.  iiioial^,  u::<l  piiilo.<opliii*vil  .;;.(•;  -.  \  »;>,■  -dia; 
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■  •        ■«  •     ■   ;.•.•     i     ,    '.rt.    t *•.!,•'..'. r-i*::.'i:*l.'»X-"      — r*     »-»,'.T,rif"fl     T.rf*¥ir     £r     g, 

■    i '  ■ '*•'....•!•.  '■•  ■  ,  •■•t.*r:!./  *j;»'^  i_>  pr  ita»or^L  dm=a.  Aur.  :£jl 

■■■•  ■■■"'  ■..■   \'J  .«-..  '    ;'.  !..•      j'"'/ir    M'.,.:l^rhr  .  rr.  7.  1?6T.. 

•<■•».,    >•   i- .*  .t   .iiv-ii  *i.  iii  i  i.i.  j#»^. : "  i*-..i  «'*'^t^  of  L»  time:  ti?  r-juE'TJ*  wcit 

■  • 'i*  "    <;  .'  u.ii-1       II'  »;  i:.;i:i'f. .£'■■!  vitL  lit  American*  a  iht-3  "War  :» 

■'  v   !  ■•  '■-•    I  m  :.«  ■,  :■    tM-.r  Ji* i  'iluti'i^.  w;.icL  prom^ed  t»»  r*als*l« 

•  •■«■<■!•■'•!.  ■.    :  .  ■  :.       j.  -i  •  i-,!-iiry  '.f  •-'i-i.*^t:.i^.  hr  a:»riTi'Vr-L  lit  prisflji-a 
I'  n.»     .i     ?  j.i     |'i,  «  »,ij/i,«>uh   J"ra^rlii' l»j».    ll"»-/ '.  VLi  VT      :\*n   1. 1*. 

•  •iii.i,:<  i  >.ii  »,.   mori   m  rr  ,!,;.■  thu.j  thai  tli*r  actiiH**  of  cat-  man  sli.-^i  i* 
■  •■     ■  ■•'•'■  «»'  ii mil  in  i       II' ■!!•  i-  iii i  fjn:rii]  f.vi  1.*?  more  natural  thar  tiit  *.-f  servi- 

« •    "  »    •'"  lit*    i  i.il't  f.-rjr.-  rifi'I  \*\t?iUlr'.h   <:X'JU*J**-Tai'*2  wbrE    he    is>   calVd 

i      '■■■).  'iIImi    will  n,:ii  iii  i  Ii:i]|  <ii,.  without  havi:iL*  tr*eJ  tvi  tr.Ii>i  hi*  -vtejo- 

',"      •■«•■    •«»"!  I"  •!«  -in  h  uiilv  that  In*  inriy  -i>on  ln.r  a  man,  that  be  li-iy  an  t* 

'■  '  «•  *    "»  '•'■   imiv  until  i«  ln!«l  i'iiiitc-iji]iiiM<:  who  occupies  a  very  sabor- 

*  ' '■■  Cl   "i  *\*  *\  mini  iih  :m  fiifl  in  liiniM'If.  not  as  a  mere  mean*.  i#t 

'■'•••  ••■i«i i  "I  i!i«   KiintiMM  fi'iji-K    lint  K  ji  ii  t  desired  human  indrjx  ndf-nce 

i.   .i.iimii,  h.  ii..   ,i,i   ii-.i  iii  s-i  If  iii  ii-iiiiiimiioii  nr<.„rii|1.jr  t0  the  F|iirit  of  ihe  mciralliw. 

1  '    ''  •  '"■•■•••    / /  ».i../  ,.,,..  .'.fJiun,/  air  jWitt'A;  in  Jtuuim-r'*  7/i*f.  T*i*cl<  »bur&.  IS*. 

r   •■•  •  •■  «i     "'•■  »«   in  |»iiin  tilm  (In-  |mi  ni  |mi\vit  <»f  the  conservative,  monarchic^]  spirit 
In  li.uil     ..i  ..|.||.    ..I  .,l|  |,i.,  IiImiuIiiih,  |h  i|i  iimiiHlraUtl. 

i  Ii.m.i.  i.  ii  .ii,.  ,.  i  K, mi  ,  r.|in  ii  m  ilm  fulliiwiii^  ft  hi  fission  in  a  letter  to  Mof*es  Men- 
•I.  I  ■  .-i.ii    .i..i.  I   \|-nl  •.    I  .mi       ■  \\  h.M.x,  r  faults  tlu  iv  may  Ikj,  which  the  moot  stead- 

,-'  ■'  '■     '""■'■'  »•  »  "i ••«  .»<  .Ml  inn.--,  fuih  t.>  iiini-l.  I  auiMircthat  I  shall  cover  become 

'■•■■■«'  '    ■■•    ii.  I  iii-lii  .i  •(•.....  in-   nn  nciHMisiin-iM  with  i*:u*h  change  in  the  world  around 

1 ",'  ,'»»i"«    l .1  i" U  »!..    :  n..i.-t   j .:.ii  of  my  life  to  do  without  and  to 

•I     r»  •   »!|-   »»••  -i  ■  i  !'.■■.   i»i.i..  .  ii  In,  h  iimi:!1.'^  ooiruiit  the  chanictcr;  and  there-fore  the 
»■■■'»'  i.  .,■!■..•!  tl    ii  '.»..  i  -.|'un..i  fiom  i!»«'  coiwioiiAiicM  of  an  unfeigned  spirit* 

l         »   ■»»'.  i'i.h  .  .'.il.l  jMss-,;^     '.-.it  Min*lr  never  will— lwf all  me.    I 

1 »  I'm....*   w  ii  h  ih%- »-:,.*u>{  j«^^i^:o  %v::\ictioavf  their  truth,  which  I 
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■hall  never  hare  the  courage  to  say ;  but  never  shall  I  Bay  anything  which  I  do  not 


Intimate  friendship  bound  Kant  to  the  Englishman  Green  (died  1784),  who  resem- 
bled him  in  love  of  independence  and  in  conscientious  punctuality ;  and  to  Mother  by,  a 
merchant,  Huffman,  a  bank-director,  and  Wobser,  the  head-ranger  at  Moditten  (near 
Kfriigsbergj,  in  whose  house  he  occasionally  passed  his  vacations,  and  where,  in  par- 
ticular, he  wrote  his  "  Observations  concerning  the  Beautiful  and  the  Sublime.1'  Kant 
was  also  a  friend  of  Hippel  and  Hamann.  Of  his  colleagues,  John  Schultz,  court- 
pieacher  and  Professor  of  Mathematics,  who  was  the  first  to  adopt  and  expound  his 
doctrine,  and  Kraus,  Professor  of  the  Science  of  Finance,  were  his  particular  friends. 
The  widest  circle  of  venerators  and  friends  surrounded  Kant  in  his  old  age,  when  he 
was  honored  as  the  head  of  the  widely-extending  critical  school ;  he  was  most  immo- 
derately praised  by  those  to  whom  the  new  philosophy  became  a  kind  of  new  religion 
(by  Baggescn,  for  example,  who  regarded  Kant  as  a  second  Messiah). 

Baron  Von  Zedlita,  who  was  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  under  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  retained  the  same  office  under  the  next  king  until  1788,  held  Kant  in  high 
estimation,  and  under  the  ministry  of  Wollner  he  enjoyed  also  at  first  the  favor  of  the 
government.    But  when  he  purposed  to  publish  the  papers  which  together  make  up  the 
**  Religion  within  the  Limits  of  the  mere  Reason,"  he  came  into  conflict  with  the  cen- 
sorship, which  was  to  be  exercised  on  the  basis  of  the  religious  edict  making  the  sym- 
bolic writings  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  an  obligatory  guide  in  doctrine. 
For  the  first  of  those  papers  :  "On  Radical  Evil,"  in  which  Kant  develops  that  side  of 
his  religious  philosophy  which  harmonizes  substantially  with  Pietism,  the  Imprimatur 
was  allowed,  although  only  with  the  observation,  "  that  it  might  be  printed,  since  only 
deep-thinking  scholars  read  the  writings  of  Kant."    It  appeared  in  April,  1702,  in  the 
** Berliner  Monattechrift"    But  for  the  second  paper:  "On  the  Contest  between  the 
Good  and  Evil  Principles  for  the  Control  of  Man,"  the  right  to  print  was  denied  by  the 
College  of  Censors  at  Berlin.     Kant's  only  alternative  was  to  submit  his  work  to  a 
theological  Faculty.     The  theological  Faculty  of  his  native  city  permitted  its  publica- 
tion, and  the  "Religion  innerhalb  der  Grenzcn  der  blossen  VernunfT"  was  published  at 
Easter,  in  1793,  by  Nicolovius,  at  Konigsberg,  and  a  second  edition  was  published  in 
1794.     But  in  order  to  cut  off  this  alternative  for  Kant  in  the  future,  his  opponents 
procured  a  royal  cabinet  order  (dated  Oct.  1st,  1794),  in  which  Kant  was  charged  with 
u  distorting  and  degrading  many  of  the  chief  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture and  of  Christianity,"  and  was  required  to  make  use  of  his  reputation  and  his  talents 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  '*  paternal  intention  of  the  sovereign."   All  of  the  theological 
and  philosophical  instructors  at  the  University  of  Konigsberg  were  also  bound,  over 
their  signatures,  not  to  lecture  on  Kant's  '*  Religion  within  the  Limits  of  the  mere 
Reason."    Kant  held  (as  is  shown  by  a  fragment  in  his  Remains,  see  Schubert,  XI.,  2, 
p.  138)  that  to  recant  or  deny  his  convictions  would  be  despicable,  but  that  silence,  as 
the  case  then  stood,  was  his  duty  as  a  subject ;  all  which  one  said  must  be  true,  but  it 
was  not  necessary  to  say  openly  all  that  is  true ;  he  announced,  therefore,  in  his  letter 
of  defence,  his  readiness,  u  as  his  Majesty's  most  loyal  subject,"  thenceforth  to  abstain 
from  all  public  discourses  on  religion  from  the  chair  or  in  writings.     Since  Slant's  only 
motive  for  silence  lay  in  his  duty  as  a  subject  to  King  Frederick  William  II. ,  he  found 
fcinaelf,  after  the  death  of  this  king,  again  possessing  the  right  to  express  himself  pub- 
k*y.    In  Der  Strcit  der  Facxttt&Un  [The  Conflict  of  the  Faculties]  he  defended  the 
flgbt  of  philosophers  to  complete  freedom  of  thought  and  expression,  so  long  as  they 
teaain  on  their  own  ground  and  do  not  intermeddle  with  biblical  theology  as  such,  and 
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gave  vent  to  his  disgust  at  a  despotism  which  sought  by  compulsory  laws  to  ' 
respect  for  that  which  could  only  be  truly  respecttxl  when  respected  freely.     Yet  Kmi* 
was  unable  to  rcwume  his  lectures  on  religious  philosophy ;  his  bodily  and  mental  force 
was  broken.     He  succumbed  to  a  weakness  of  old  age,  which,  gradually  increaimg, 
deprived  him  in  his  lost  months  of  memory  and  the  power  of  thought,  while  his  doc- 
trine was  celebrating  brilliant  triumphs  at  most  of  the  German  Universities.    The 
development  and  violation  of  his  philosophical  principle  by  Fichte,  in  his  "  Wim* 
ucliaftdrtirc"  were  disapproved  by  Kant,  whose  counter-declaration  was  nevertheless 
unable  to  check  the  progress  of  philosophical  speculation  in  the  direction  of  idealism.  ' 
Kant's  writings  are  the  following :  I.  Works  belonging  to  the  time  preceding  tin 
critical  period,  i.  <\,  to  Kant's  first  or  genetic  period,  in  which  he  occupied,  in  the 
main,  the  ground   of  the  Leibnitzo- Wolffian  Dogmatism,  although  in  detail  he.  ir 
many  cases,  and  especially  through  the  influence  of  Newton  s  and  Eider's  conceptual 
passed  beyond  thin  stand-point  and  approached  more  toward  Empiricism  and  Skepti- 
cism, and  so  indirectly  toward  his  later  critical  philosophy  :   O'adauken  wn  tier  iftiAm 
Ikltfitzung  der  hhendigch  Knifte  und  BeurthcUnng  der  Barcixf^  derc/i  «cA  Leibnitz  \t ad 
andere  Median  iher  in  ditscr  Streittacnr  btdunt  7uib*n%  Konigsberpc,  1747  (not  1746,  the 
date  given  on  the  title-page ;  the  dedication  is  dated  April  22d,  1747).     The  question, 
whether  the  force  of  a  body  in  motion  is  to  be  measured  (with  Leibniti  and  others)  hy 
the  product  of  the  mass  and  the  square  of  the  velocity  (mv1)  or  (with  Descartes,  Euler, 
and  others )  by  the  product  of  the  mass  and  the  simple  velocity  (mv),  is  here  termed  by 
Kant  the  source  of  one  of  the  greatest  schisms  existing  among  the  geometricians  of 
Europe,  and  he  expresses  the  hope  that  he  may  be  able  to  contribute  to  its  compos- 
tion.     He  advances  against  the  Leibnitzian  view,  then  prevalent  in  Germany,  sererd 
objections  which  tend  in  favor  of  the  Cartesian,  but  admits,  nevertheless,  the  former 
with  a  certain  limitation.     Kant  divides,  namely  (§g  15,  23.  118,  110),  all  motions  into 
two  classes,  the  one  class  including  motions  supposed  to  persist  in  the  l>ody  to  which 
they  are  communicated  and  to  continue  //*•  infinitum*  unless  opposed  by  some  obstacle, 
the  other  consisting  of  motions  which  cease,  though  opposed  by  nothing,  as  soon  at 
the  external  force,  by  which  they  were  produced,  ceases  to  operate.     (This  "division." 
indeed,  like  many  things  in  this  earliest  production,  is  completely  erroneous.)    Kant 
affirms  that  the  Leibnitzian  principle  applies  to  tho  former  class,  and  the  Cartesian  to 
the  latter.     If  the  conception  of  force  l>e  regarded,  as  is  now  customary,  as  merely 
an  accessory  conception,  the  controversy  itself  can  no  longer  exist,  since  then  only  the 
determination  of  what  are  the  phenomena  of  motion  and  their  laws  is  directly  of  ob- 
jective importance,  while  the  definition  of  force  becomes  a  question  of  methodical  con- 
venience.    If  by  force  is  meant  a  cause  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  the  motion  of 
a  body,  the  Cartesian  principle  of  course  applies ;  but  if  the  power  of  the  body  in  mo- 
tion to  produce  certain  special  effects.  t\  //.,  to  overcome  a  continuous  and  uuifoni 
resistance,  is  what  is  meant  by  force,  the  Leibnitzian  formula  is  applicable,  according 
to  which,  the  "work"  performed  by  the   "  force"  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  tin 
products  of  half  tho  mass  multiplied  by  the  squares  of  the  velocity  at  the  commence- 
ment and  at  the  end  of  the  motion.     (At  the  present  time,  as  is  known,  mv  is  used  to 
designate  the  "  quantity  of  motion."  and  mv- the   "living  force."     In  the  case  of  » 
body  falling  freely,  the  final  velocity  after  n  seconds  =  2  ng,  and  the  distance  traversed 
in  n  seconds  =  n*g.     One -half  of  the  product  of  the  mass  by  the  square  of  the  velocity  = 
*  mv"  =  ^m.  4  n-'g'-  =  2  m  n'g'  =  2  gm.  n  g,  or  the  product  of  the  "  moving  force  "  (2 go) 
by  tho  distance  (n?g).     The  heights  to  which  bodies  rise  when  thrown  upwards  fir/i 
therefore,  as  the  squares  of  their  initial  velocities,  and  in  like  manner,  generally*  *■ 
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"  work"  performed  by  a  moving  body  is  measured  by  half  the  product  of  the  mass  into 
the  square  of  the  velocity.)  D'Alembert  showed,  as  early  as  1743,  that  analytical  me- 
chanics can  leave  the  disputed  question  one  side,  since  it  is  only  a  dispute  about  words. 
From  the  present  stand-point  of  science,  B.  W.  H.  Lexis  (among  others)  expresses  the 
following  judgment  in  his  De  generalibus  motus  legibus  {diss,  inaug.),  Bonn,  1859: 
"IToelro  tempore  miramur  quod  tot  viri  docti  non  tiderint  totam  disceptationem  vorti circa 
merum  verbum  4tw,'  quod  ab  aUis  alio  sensu  adhibebatur.—Kantius,  gravibus  qvidem 
erroribu*  laborans,  tamen  multis  locis,  ex.  gr.  %%  88  ct  89  (in  which  Kant  treats  of  the 
greater  facility  with  which  faults  in  demonstration  are  discovered  after  a  previous 
weighing  of  the  demonstrative  force  of  the  arguments)  profundiorem  rei  ostendit  per- 
gpidentiam."  Yet  at  the  bottom  of  the  discussions  lay  concealed  by  the  contest  of 
words  the  problem,  how  to  combine  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  cause  and  effect 
with  facts.  Cf.  G.  Reuschle,  in  the  Deutsche  Yierteljahrsschrift  for  April-June,  1808, 
pp.  53-55.  A  characteristic  affirmation  is  made  by  Kant  in  §  19,  that  metaphysics, 
like  many  other,  sciences,  had  only  reached  the  threshold  of  well-grounded  knowledge. 
Untersuchung  derFrage,  ob  dieErde  in  ihrer  UmdreJivng  vm  die  Achse  einige  Veran- 
derungen  sat  den  ersten  Zeiten  three  Ursprungs  erlitten  habe,  in  the  Kunigsberger 
Nackrichten,  1754.  Kant  proposes  to  investigate  this  question  [whether  the  time  of 
the  earth1 8  daily  rotation  has  changed]  not  historically,  but  only  physically  ;  he  finds  in 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  a  cause  of  constant  retardation.  Cf.  Reuschle,  as  above 
cited,  pp.  74-82. 

Die  Frage,  oh  die  Erde  veralte,  physikaUsch  erwogen,  ib. ,  1754.  Kant  does  not  de- 
cide, bat  only  examines  this  question  [whether  the  earth  is  wearing  out] ,  criticising 
various  arguments  for  the  affirmative.     Cf .  Reuschle,  ib. ,  pp.  65-(!6. 

AUgtmdne  Naturgeschiehte  und  Theorie  des  Himmels  [General  History  of  Nature  and 
Theory  of  the  Heavens],  Konigsberg  and  Leipsic,  1755.     This  work  appeared  anony- 
mously.    It  is  dedicated  to  Frederick  II.     The  fundamental  philosophical  idea  of  the 
work  is  the  compatibility  of  a  mechanical  explanation  of  nature,  which,  without  arbi- 
trary limitations,  seeks  in  all  cases  a  natural  cause  in  place  of  all  other  causes,  with  a 
teleology  which  views  all  nature  as  depending  on  God.     Kant,  therefore,  sees  elements 
of  truth  in  the  opposed  doctrines.     That  the  forces  of  nature  themselves  work  intelli- 
gently, bears  witness  to  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  author  of  nature.     Matter  is 
subject  to  certain  laws,  left  to  which  alone  she  must  necessarily  bring  forth  combina- 
tions of  beauty.     But  this  very  fact  compels  the  assumption  that  God  exists.     For  how 
were  it  possible  that  things  of  various  natures  in  combination  with  each  other  should 
strive  to  effect  such  exquisite  accords  and  beauties,  unless  they  owned  a  common  origin 
in  an  infinite  mind,  in  which  the  essential  qualities  of  all  things  were  wisely  planned  ? 
If  their  natures  were  determined  by  an  intrinsic  necessity,  independently  of  each  other, 
they  would  not,  as  a  result  of  their  natural  tendencies,  adjust  themselves  to  each  other, 
exactly  as  a  reflecting,  prudent  choice  would  combine  them.     Since  God  works  through 
the  laws  implanted  in  matter  itself,  the  immediate  cause  of  every  result  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  forces  of  nature  themselves.     The  original  centrifugal  motion  which,  together 
with  gravitation,  determines  the  course  of  the  planets,  is  also  to  be  explained  by  the 
agency  of  natural  forces.     It  originated  when  the  matter  of  the  sun  and  planets, 
which  was  at  first  an  extended,  vaporous  mass,  began  to  shape  itself  into  balls,  the 
collision  of  the  masses  causing  side  motions.     The  genesis  and  stability  of  the  system 
of  fixed  stars  are  to  be  conceived  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  genesis  and  stability 
of  the  planetary  system.     (With  Kant's  theory  of  the  stability  of  the  system  of  fixed 
**a  agrees,  in  its  most  essential  features,  the  result  of  HerscheTs  investigations, 
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and  with  hi*  theory  of  their  origin,  the  theory  of  Laplace ;  bat  what  with  Kant  wat 
bat  a  general  conjecture,  rest*  with  Hcrschel  on  an  experimental  basis,  and  the  theory 
of  Laplace  differs  from  that  of  Kant  by  the  assumption  of  a  gradual  separation  of  the 
pbuietary  masses  from  the  revolving  mass  of  the  son,  and  by  its  more  rigid  mathe- 
matical demonstrations.  The  questions  raised  by  Newton,  how  the  different  nature  of 
the  pathf*  of  the  planets  and  comets  was  to  be  explained,  and  why  the  fixed  stars  do 
not  collide  with  each  other,  find  their  answers  in  the  theory  of  Kant  and  Laplace,  who 
also  attempt  to  explain  genetically,  by  natural  law,  the  tangential  motion  which  Newtoi 
ascritad  u>  the  direct  agency  of  God  [a  God  standing,  as  it  were,  outside  and  simply 
giving  the  world  a  push — in  the  language  of  Goethe,  in  Faust] ).  Kant  holds  that 
most  of  the  planets  are  inhabited,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  planets  farthest  from 
the  sun  nre  the  most  perfect.  Who  knows,  asks  Kant,  that  Jupiter's  satellites  may  not 
l>e  intended  to  give  as  light  at  some  future  time  ?  (Of.  Ueberweg,  Ueber  Kanfs  ABg. 
Naturg.,  etc.,  in  the  AUpreuss.  MonatstcJirift,  Vol.  II.,  No.  4,  Konigsberg,  1865,  pp> 
330-353,  E.  Hay,  Ueber  Kant's  Kosmogorue,  #.,  VoL  III.,  No.  4,  1866,  pp.  312-322,  and 
RcuHchle,  as  above  cited,  pp.  82-102.) 

Mtditationum  quarundam  de  ignt  succincta  delineatw,  the  Dissertation  which  accom- 
panied Kant's  application  for  the  doctorate  of  philosophy,  submitted  to  the  philoa 
faculty  at  Konigsberg  in  1755,  and  first  published  by  Schubert  from  Kant's  original 
MS.,  in  the  Werke,  V.,  pp.  233-254,  Leipz.,  1839.  The  material  elements  do  not 
attract  each  other  by  immediate  contact,  but  through  the  medium  of  an  interjacent 
elawtic  mutter,  which  is  identical  with  the  matter  of  heat  and  light ;  ligh$,  as  well  as 
heat,  in  not  an  efllux  of  material  parts  from  luminous  bodies,  but — according  to  the 
theory  then  newly  confirmed  by  Euler's  authority — a  propagation  of  vibratory  motion 
in  the  nil -pervading  ether.  Flame  is  u  vapor  ignitux"  (A  judgment  of  the  particular 
propositions  of  this  dissertation  from  the  present  stand-point  of  physics  and  chemistry, 
is  given  by  Gustav  Worthor,  Altprcuss.  Monattutchrift,  Konigsberg,  18G6,  pp.  441-447; 
cf.  Ilcuschlo,  as  above  cited,  pp.  55-56.) 

I'miripivruM  primorum  cognitbmis  mcUtphynew  nova  dUucidatio,  Kant's  habilitation 
essay,  Koiiigslierg,  1755.  Kant  develops  substantially  only  the  Leibnitzian  principles, 
although  with  certain  noticeable  modifications.  Not  the  principle  of  contradiction,  bat 
that  of  identity  is  recognized  by  him  as  the  absolutely  first  principle.  The  principle  of 
identity,  he  says,  includes  the  two  propositions:  i%  whatever  is,  is"  (quidqaid  c*t+at)% 
as  the  principle  of  affirmative  truths,  and  "  whatever  is  not,  is  not"  (quidguid  non  eti, 
non  tat),  as  tho  principlo  of  negative  truths.  Of  the  principle  of  determining  reason 
(rati*)  ddtrminai^  for  which  expression  Kant  objects  to  the  substitution  of  ratio  suffix 
ritUM)  two  forms  are  distinguished  by  Kant,  their  difference  being  indicated  by  the  ex- 
pressions ratio  our  or  antccedenter  determinant,  for  the  one.  and  ratio  quod  or  con* 
qucnttr  drterminani,  for  the  other;  the  former  he  identifies  with  the  ratio  euciuH  td 
finuh\  the  latter  with  the  ratio  cognoscendi  (which  is  inexact,  in  so  far  as  the  case  of  » 
knowledge  of  effects  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  their  objective  causes  is  either  left 
unnoticed,  or  is  confounded  [in  the  ratio  fiendi]  with  the  case  of  the  development  of 
effects  from  such  causes).  Kant  defends  the  principle  of  determining  reason  againdt 
the  attacks  which  Crusius  especially  had  directed  against  it,  and  in  particular  again** 
the  objection  that  it  destroys  human  freedom,  defining  (in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  Leibnitz's  doctrine)  as  follows  :  fytontanatas  (#t  actio  a  principio  inter  no  profttt*; 
qititndo  fare  rcprxrtmtationi  optimi  conjormiter  dvtenninatur^  dicitur  Uberta*  (which 
definition  Kant  himself  subsequently  rejected).  From  the  principle  of  determining 
reason  Kant  deduces  a  number  of  corollaries,  the  most  important  of  which  is :  quan&M 
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hscluta  in  mtindo  naturatiter  non  mutator  nee  augeseendo  nee  decrescendo,  a 
which  Kant  treats  as  true  of  spiritual  forces,  except  when  God  directly 
Kant  rejects  the  prineipium  identitatis  indiscernibitium,  according  to  which 
no  two  thing's  perfectly  alike  in  the  universe,  but  deduces  from  the  princi- 
mining  reason  two  other  general  principles :  (1)  the  principle  of  succession, 
nge  depends  on  the  combination  of  substances  with  each  other  (a  principle 
ty  carried  out  by  Herbart ;  both  Kant  and  H.  conclude,  on  the  authority  of 
le,  from  the  variation  in  our  ideas  to  the  real  presence  of  external  objects) ; 
iciple  of  co-existence :  the  real  combination  of  finite  substances  with  each 
ids  only  on  the  union  in  which  the  common  ground  of  their  existence,  the 
lect,  thinks  and  maintains  them  (a  proposition  in  which  Kant  approaches 
;  Leibnitzian  doctrine  of  pre-established  harmony,  without,  nevertheless,  as- 
t ;  still  less  does  he  approve  the  theory  of  Occasionalism ;  it  is  rather  true, 
ches,  that  God  has  established  a  real  "  universal  action  of  spirits  on  bodies 
es  on  spirits,"  not  a  mere  consensus,  but  a  real  dependentia  ;  on  the  other 
.  distinguishes  carefully  this  u  systema  universalis  substantiarum  commercU" 
ished,  from  the  mere  infiuxus  physicus  of  efficient  causes). 
friar  cum  gcometria  juncto  vsus  in  phUosophia  naturali,  eujus  specimen  I. 
nadobgia?n  physicam,  Konigsberg,  1750,  a  dissertation  defended  by  Kant,  as 
it  for  an  extraordinary  professorship  {which,  however,  he  failed  to  secure 
ton  given  above).  In  the  place  of  the  punctual  monads  of  Leibnitz,  Kant 
e  existence  of  material  elements,  which  are  extended  and  yet  simple, 
;  consisting  of  a  plurality  of  substances,  and  thus  (going  back  to  the  theory 
>  Bruno,  which,  however,  he  seems  not  to  have  known  historically)  brings 
c  nearer  to  the  atomistic  doctrine.  But  his  teaching  is  essentially  distin- 
m  atomism  by  the  doctrine,  which  he  maintains,  of  a  dynamic  occupation 
the  force  of  repulsion  (which  may  decrease,  in  passing  from  its  centre,  in 
to  the  cube  of  the  distance)  and  the  force  of  attraction  (which  decreases  in 
to  the  square  of  the  distance) ;  there,  where  the  effects  of  both  are  equal, 
of  the  body  in  which  they  inhere.  Qvodlibet  corporis  dementum  simplex  s. 
mtum  fjtt  in  spatio,  sed  et  implet  spatium,  salca  nihilo minus  ipsius  simpUdtate. 
W>///i  prtFscntur  stur  definit  non  jtluralitatc  portium  suarum  substantiaUum, 
icticitatis%  qua  externas  utrinque  sibi  present  es  a  red  ab  vlteriori  ad  se  invicem 
rttitme.  Adest  alia  pariter  insita  attractionis  vis  cum  impenetrabilitate  con- 
ittf-m  dffiniens  extensionis.  Kant  concludes  from  these  premises,  among 
*.  that  the  elements  of  material  bodies,  as  such,  are  perfectly  elastic,  since 
owerful  force,  which  may  be  opposed  to  the  force  of  repulsion,  although  it 
iu«*t  limit  the  effects  of  the  latter,  can  never  neutralize  or  destroy  them. 
ime nt  that  the  force  of  attraction  on  every  point  must  diminish  in  propor- 
spherical  surface,  over  which  it  is  extended,  is  removed  from  the  centre 
uently  enlarged,  belongs  originally  to  Newton's  contemporary,  Halley,  who 
1*536  to  1724.  Whether  Kant  received  it  directly  or  indirectly  from  him,  or 
it  anew  himself,  is  uncertain. 

Ur*iehen  der  Erdcrsch  tit  tent  n  gen  bei  Gelegenhnt  des  Unylueks.  vetches  die 
Vt  ton  Europa  gegen  dan  Ende  dts  rorigm  Johns  (1755)  betrfffen  hat,  in  tbo 
arhrichten^  1756.  Gesehiehte  und  Xatnrbcschnihtiug  d<s  Erdlnhen*  tin  Jahr 
jsberg,  1756.  \Tli*t<>ry  and  Physiography  of the  m*n<t  Iianarkahle  Cases  of 
wike  which  towards  the  end  of  1755  sh<*tk  a  Gr,<rf  1'iirt  of  the  Earth, 
n  K.'a  Essays  and  Treatises,  II.  (3),  London,  17!)tf ;  sec  above,  p.  138.  —  Tr.\ 
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Betmehtvng  der  nit  einiger  Ztit  wahrgenommenen  Erdertehutterungen,  in  the  -^K^J 
NacJtriefiUu*  170*5,  Nra.  15  und  10.  Short  compositions,  relating  to  questions  inu  -3 
science,  and  nearly  related  to  the  *"Atig.  Xatnrgt*rh.  n.  Tfw/rie  dt*  Himmtk.  "~^ 
re[*orts.  on  which  Kant  relied  in  writing  of  toe  earthquake  at  Lisbon  in  1755,  are?  2s 
Otto  Volger,  in  Ialh  '■  L'nUrt'tehunytn  uber  die  Pftan<*neite  der  Erdbeben  inder  Sts-^ 
Gotha,  1857-5*,  to  l>e  very  inexact.  Compare,  however,  Reuaehle,  in  the  JZ* 
already  cited,  pp.  <W  scq.) 

Neae  Aiuturkung*  n  zur  ErhuUerung  der  Thecrie  der  Winde,  Kunigsb.,  1756, 1&* 
'*  programme  M  for  his  lectures  in  the  summer  of  1750.     In  this  composition  (d*»  * 
Theory  of  Winds,  Kant  independently  propounded  the  correct  theory  of  periodical  fri*^ 
(Of  the  fuct  that  I  tail  ley  had  partially  prece<led  him  in  his  theory.  Kant  appears  to  &** 
known  nothing.     Hadloy  explains,  however,  only  the  winds  of  the  Tropics,  while  tf^ 
includeH  in  his  explanation  the  westerly  wind.**  outside  the  Tropics,  which  he  attribf*** 
to  the  descent  of  the  upper  current  from  the  equator  toward  the  Poles.    CI  Dot* ■ 
Miteoral/tg.  UnUr*ueJtungen%  and,  with  special  reference  to  Kant,  Renschle,  p.  68  K4*)' 
Kant  thus  laid  the  true  foundation  for  the  explanation  of  numerous  meteorotogic*' 
phenomena.     At  the  end  of  this  "  programme  "  Kant  says  that  he  intends,  in  his  expo- 
sition of  natural  science,  to  follow  Eberhard's  hand-book :  *'  First  Principles  of  Natafil 
Science.11  to  furnish  instruction  in  mathematics,  to  commence  the  system  of  philosophy 
with  an  elucidation  of  Meyer's  doctrine  of  reason,  and  to  expound  metaphysics  follow- 
ing Banmgartcn's  hand-book,  which  he  terms  "  the  most  useful  and  thorough  of  al 
works  of  its  kind,"  and  whose  * 'obscurity"  he  hopes  to  remove  "  by  the  carefulneaof 
his  presentation  and  by  full  explanations  of  the  text" 

E/itwurf  und  Ankundigung  dues  CuBegii  iiber  die  pfty$i$ehe  Geographic  nebet  Bctroek- 
tung  uber  die  Frage,  of)  die  Westwinde  in  unseren  Gegenden  darxim  feueht  find,  vei  A 
After  tin  grontmt  Mtcr  striidien  (published, — according  to  Hartenstein,  1st  ecL,  Vol  H» 
Prof.,  p.  vii., — in  1757.  and  not  first  in  1765).  A  continuation  of  the  investigation* & 
the  years  1755  and  175(5.  The  question  rei*pecting  the  westerly  winds  [whether  they 
are  moist  in  the  region  of  K  inigsbcrg,  from  having  passed  over  a  large  sea]  is  answertd 
in  the  negative ;  but  the  complete,  positive-  solution  of  the  phenomenon  is  not  gives, 
because  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  capacity  of  the  air  for  vapor  is  not  takes 
into  consideration. 

Xe.m  r  Lchrbf griff  der  Bexregnng  vnd  Rune,  [on  Motion  and  Rest],  Konigsbenj,  173* 
Kant  shows  the  relativity  of  nil  motion,  explains  by  it  the  equality  of  action  and  rea* 
tion  in  the  case  of  colliding  bodies,  and  gives  the  true  interpretation  of  phenomeM 
commonly  ascribed  to  a  '•  rut  inertia." 

VcrsucJt  einiger  Betraeht.ungen  iiber  den  Optimismus,  Konigsberg,  1759.  Kant  ap- 
proves  here  of  the.  doctrine  of  optimism,  being  convinced  that  God  cannot  but  choo* 
what  is  best ;  he  holds  that  the  existing  universe  is  the  best  possible  one,  and  that  att 
its  parts  ore  good  in  view  of  the  whole.  His  later  critical  philosophy  denied  the  legifr 
macy  of  this  kind  of  argumentation,  and  emphasized  rather  the  personal  freedom** 
the  individual  than  the  unity  of  the  whole  to  which  he  belongs. 

Gidtinkcn  bti  dan  AbUUn  de*  Stud,  eon  Funk,  Tro$t*chrcibcn  an  mnm  JM*\ 
Konigwberg,  1700.     A  pamphlet  in  monwruim. 

UitpiWhe  Spitefiitdigktit.  der  Her  *j/Uoyi*ti*chen  Fignren,  Konigsberg.  1768.  [Tna» 
latcd  in  Etmiys  and  Tnati*™,  I.  (■*$),  see  above,  p.  138.  Tr.]  Kant  admits  only  the  ft*, 
syllogistic  figure  as  natural.     (Cf .  my  refutation  in  my  Syst.  of  Logic  ad  §  108.) 

Ytrsucfi,  den  Brgriff  d<>r  negative*  Crimen  in  die  WetitceMrit  einzufuhre*,  ] 
berg,  17u3.     Of  opposite*,  the  one  denies  what  the  other  posits.    Oppositionist 
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logical  or  real.  The  former  is  contradiction,  and  consists  in  at  once  affirming  and 
denying  something  of  the  same  thing ;  its  result  is  the  nihil  negativum  irreprasentabUe. 
Seal  opposition  exists  where  two  predicates  of  a  thing  are  opposed,  but  not  as  con- 
tradictories ;  both  predicates,  though  really  repugnant  to  each  other,  are  affirmative, 
but  in  opposite  senses,  like  one  motion  and  an  equally  rapid  motion  in  an  exactly 
opposite  direction,  or  like  an  active  obligation  and  an  equal  passive  obligation ;  its 
result  is  the  nihil  privatioum  reprcKsentabiie,  which  Kant  would  term  zero ;  it  is  to  this 
real  opposition  that  the  mathematical  signs  +  and  —  refer.  All  positive  and  nega- 
tive real  principles  of  the  world  are  together  equal  to  zero.  (Already,  in  the  Prino. 
Chgn.  Met.  DUucid/ttio,  Kant  had  censured  the  argumentation  of  Daries  for  the  logical 
principle  of  contradiction,  in  which  the  latter  made  use  of  the  mathematical  formula: 
+  A  —  A  =  O,  affirming  that  this  interpretation  of  the  sign  minus  was  arbitrary  and 
involved  a  petitio  principu ;  but  in  the  present  opuscule  he  marks  the  difference  more 
precisely.)  With  the  distinction  of  logical  and  real  opposition  corresponds  that  of 
the  logical  and  the  real  ground ;  whatever  follows  from  the  former,  being  contained 
in  it  as  a  part  of  its  conception,  follows  by  the  rule  of  identity ;  not  so  in  the  case  of 
the  real  ground,  whose  consequence  is  something  other  than  itself  and  new.  How 
causality  in  this  latter  sense  is  possible,  Kant  confesses  that  he  does  not  understand. 
(Kant  continued  firm  in  the  conviction  that  causality  could  not  be  accounted  for  by 
the  principle  of  identity  and  contradiction.  At  this  stage  in  his  philosophical  career  he 
derived  the  notion  of  causal  relations  from  experience,  but  in  his  later,  or  Critical 
period,  he  made  of  it  a  primitive  conception  of  the  understanding. ) 

Der  einzig  mdgtiche  Beiceisgrund  eu  einer  Demonstration  des  Daseins  Qottes,  Konigs- 
berg,  1763.     [Translated  in  Essays  and  Treatises,  II.  (7),  see  above,  p.  139.     TV.] 
Kant  expresses  already  in  this  work  the  belief  that  u  Providence  has  not  willed  that 
those  convictions  which  are  most  necessary  for  our  happiness  should  be  at  the  mercy  of 
subtle  and  finely-spun  reasonings,  but  has  delivered  them  directly  to  the  natural,  vulgar 
understanding;"   "it  is  altogether  necessary  that  we  should  be  convinced  of  God's 
existence,  but  not  so  necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  it."    None  the 
less  does  Kant  here  hold  it  possible  to  arrive  at  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  "  by 
venturing  on  the  dark  ocean  of  metaphysics,"  whereas  subsequently  he  undertook  to 
demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  any  theoretical  proof  of  God's  existence.     Already  in 
this  work  he  lays  down  the  doctrine,  that  existence  is  no  predicate  or  specific  attribute 
of  anything ;  through  the  fact  of  existence  things  do  not  receive  another  predicate  in 
addition  to  those  predicates  which  they  have  without  existence,  as  things  simply  possi- 
ble.   In  the  conception  of  any  logical  subject,  none  but  predicates  of  possibility  are 
ever  found.     The  existence  of  a  thing  is  the  absolute  positing  of  the  thing,  and  is 
thereby  distinguished  from  all  predicates,  which  as  such  are  never  posited  otherwise 
Han  relatively  to  some  thing.     If  I  say,  God  is  almighty,  it  is  only  of  the  logical  rela- 
tion between  God  and  omnipotence  that  I  think,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  marks  of 
the  former.     It  is  impossible  that  nothing  should  exist ;  for  then  the  material  and  the 
data  for  all  that  is  possible  would  be  removed,  and  hence  all  possibility  would  be  nega- 
tived; but  that  by  which  all  possibility  is  destroyed  is  absolutely  impossible.     (This 
ttgument  is  a  paralogism ;  the  assertion  of  the  absence  of  all  possibility  of  existence  is, 
Weed,  identical  with  the  assertion  of  the  impossibility  of  existence,  but  not  with  the 
*ftottan  of  the  impossibility  of  the  supposed  absence  of  all  possibility.)    Hence  there 
carta  something  in  an  absolutely  necessary  manner.     Necessary  being  is  one,  because  it 
•fctamsthe  ultimate  real  ground  or  reason  of  all  other  possible  being ;  hence  every  other 
*k|mast  depend  upon  it    It  is  simple,  not  compounded  of  numerous  substances ;  it 
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is  unchangeable  and  eternal,  and  contains  the  highest  reality ;  it  is  spiritual,  taaue 
the  attributes  of  understanding  and  will  belong  to  the  highest  reality ;  therefore  there 
is  a  God.  Kant  affirms  that  this  argumentation,  since  it  postulates  empirically  no  fom 
of  existence  and  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  absolute  necessity  alone,  is  a  wholly  I 
prp>ri  proof  :  in  this  manner,  he  says,  the  existence  of  God  is  known  from  that  whid 
really  constitutes  the  absolute  necessity  of  God.  and  hence  by  a  truly  genetic  deduc- 
tion ;  all  other  proofs,  even  though  they  possessed  the  binding  character  which  they 
lack,  could  never  make  clear  the  nature  of  that  necessity.  Kant  rejects  the  (Amelmic 
and)  Cartesian  form  of  the  ontologicol  argument,  which  concludes  from  the  presup- 
posed idea  of  God  to  God's  existence.  Kant  subjoins  an  (excellently  reasoned)  Jfatfto- 
tutn%  in  which  the  unity  perceptible  in  the  natures  of  things  is  made  the  premise  fron 
which  God's  existence  is  inferred  a  pottirir/ri,  and.  in  particular,  develops  farther  the 
physico- theological  principle  which  underlies  his  "  General  History  of  Nature  and 
Theory  of  the  Heavens." 

Unterniehung  uber  die  DevtlieJikeit  der  Grundmtze  der  naturiiehen  Thedngk  wi 
Moral,  zur  Meant  trortuny  der  Frage%  vekJie  die  A".  Aeademie  der  TITlw.  tu  BcrUn  tftf 
rf/M  JaJtr  1703  aufgegeben  hat.  [Translated  in  E**ayn  and  Treati***,  I.  (8),  see  abort, 
p.  1118.  7  V.]  This  essay  of  Kant's  received  the  second  prize,  and  Mendetoohii'i 
("Utber  die  Etiflem  in  den  mttaphy*ucJien  Winsen&cAaften")  the  first.  Both  wen 
printed  together  (Berlin.  17G4).  Kant  sets  out  with  a  comparison  of  philosophical  and 
mathematical  knowledge.  Mathematics  arrives  at  all  its  definitions  synthetically,  phi- 
losophy analytically.  Mathematics  considers  the  general  as  represented  by  signs  » 
conento,  philosophy  by  means  of  signs  in  ab*tr<icto.  In  mathematics  there  are  anl/i 
few  indecomposable  ideas  and  indemonstrable  principles;  in  philosophy  these  are  in- 
numerable. The  object  of  mathematics  is  easy  and  simple,  that  of  philosophy  difficult 
and  complicated.  "  Metaphysics  is  without  doubt  the  most  difficult  of  all  human  sci- 
ences; but  no  metaphysics  has  ever  yet  been  written. "  The  only  method  for  attaining 
to  the  greatest  possible  certainty  in  metaphysics  is  identical  with  that  which  Xewton 
introduced  into  physical  science  ;  it  consists  in  the  analysis  of  exi>erience.  the  explana- 
tion of  phenomena  by  the  rules  which  such  analysis  discovers,  and  the  employment,  *> 
far  as  possible,  of  the  aid  of  mathematics. 

RaiMonnement  uber  den  Abenteitrer  Jan  Kannirnieki  (in  the  Konignb.  Zeitung,  1764). 
Jan  Komarnicki  was  the  so-called  "goat- prophet,"  who  wandered  from  place  to  pi** 
accompanied  by  a  boy  eight  years  old.  Kant  saw  in  the  "  little  savage,"  who* 
robustness  and  ingenuousness  pleased  him,  an  interesting  example  of  the  child  d 
nature  as  depicted  by  Rousseau. 

ftfobachtungen  uber  dm  Gefu?d  de*  Sehonen  und  Erhabeneny  Kunigsberg,  17W. 
[Translated  in  A'am//*  and  Treatise*,  II.  (1),  see  above,  p.  l.'J8.  7>.]  A  series  of  the 
most  acute  observations  upon  aesthetics,  morals,  and  i>sychology.  A  characteristic 
feature  in  the  work  is  the  aesthetic  founding  of  morals  on  the  "  feeling  of  the  beauty 
and  dignity  of  human  nature." 

NarJirieht  mn  der  Kin rirMung  seiner  YorUxungen  uber  die  PJi&mpJrie  zur  Anki* 
dignng  demelhen  vn  Winterxn/uater  1705-Gft.  Konigsberg,  1765.  Lectures,  says  KtiA 
should  teach,  not  thoughts,  but  how  to  think  ;  the  object  of  the  student  should  Wit 
be  to  learn  philosophy,  but  how  to  philosophize.  A  finished  philosophy  doei  «* 
exist;  the  method  of  philosophical  instruction  must  be  an  investigating  (" letetfc* 
method. 

Uther  fiiredenborg,  a  letter  to  Fraulein  von  Knobloch,  dated  August  10, 1788-*^ 
1758,  aa  given  by  Borowaki,  nor,  as  others  pretend,  1708 ;  the  year  17G3  is  shown  wit* 
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certainty  to  be  the  correct  date  by  a  comparison  of  the  historical  data,  since  the  fire  at 
Stockholm  occurred  July  19th,  1759,  the  Dutch  ambassador  Louis  de  Marteville  (not 
Harteville)  died  on  the  25th  of  April,  1760,  and  General  St  Germain  entered  the  Da- 
nish service  in  Dec.,  1760,  and  commanded  the  army,  which  (not  in  1757,  but)  in  1762 
the  Danish  officer  joined,  who  is  mentioned  by  Kant  With  this  date  agrees  also  the 
fact  that  the  marriage  of  the  person  addressed  in  the  letter,  Charlotte  Amalie  yon 
Knobloch  (born  Aug.  10,  1740),  with  Captain  Friedrich  von  Klingsporn  took  place  on 
the  22d  of  July,  1764  (the  fruit  of  which  marriage  was  Carl  Friedrich  Hans  von  EL, 
born  June  1st,  1765);  see  Fortgesetzte  neuegeneal.-hist.  Nachr.,  Part  87,  Leips.,  1765,  p. 
384.  Versuch  uber  die  Krankheiten  des  Kopfcs,  in  the  Kbnigsberger  Zeitung,  1764. 
Trdume  eines  Geistersehers,  erldutert  durch  Trdume  der  Mecaphysik,  Riga,  1766  (anony- 
mously). Works  half  serious  and  half  sportive,  in  which  Kant  advances  more  and 
more  towards  a  skeptical  attitude.  The  possibility  of  many  favorite  metaphysical  the- 
ories is,  he  admits,  indisputable ;  but  he  affirms  that  this  advantage  is  shared  by  them 
with  numerous  illusions  of  the  demented ;  many  a  speculation  meets  with  approval, 
only  because  the  scales  of  the  understanding  are  not  altogether  equally  weighted,  one 
of  them,  which  bears  the  inscription,  u  Hope  of  the  Future,"  enjoying  a  mechanical 
advantage — a  vice,  which  Kant  himself  confesses  his  impotence  and  indisposition  to 
remove.  For  the  rest,  Kant  regards  it  as  more  consonant  to  human  nature  and  to 
purity  of  morals  to  found  the  expectation  of  another  life  on  the  natural  sentiment  of  a 
well-conditioned  soul,  than,  conversely,  to  make  the  moral  character  of  the  latter  de- 
pendent on  the  hope  of  the  former.  Cf .  Matter,  Swedenborg,  Paris,  1863 ;  Theod. 
Weber,  Kant's  Dualismus  von  Geist  und  Natur  aw  dem  Jahre  1766  und  der  des  posit. 
Christtnihums,  Breslau,  1866;  W.  White,  Em.  Stcedenborg,  his  Life  and  Writings,  2 
Tola,  London,  1867.  [See  also  an  article  on  Kant  and  Swedenborg,  in  Macmillan's 
Magazine,  Vol.  10,  pp.  74  seq.— Tr.] 

Vom  ersten  Orunde  des  Uhterechiedes  der  Gegenden  im  Raume,  in  the  Konigsb. 
tfaehrichten,  1768.  From  the  circumstance  that  figures  like  e.  g.  those  of  the  right 
and  left  hands  are  perfectly  equal  and  similar  to  each  other,  and  yet  cannot  be  enclosed 
in  the  same  limits  (e.  g.,  the  right-hand  glove  will  not  fit  the  left  hand),  Kant  believes 
himafrlf  authorized  to  infer  that  the  form  of  a  material  object  does  not  depend  solely 
on  the  position  of  its  parts  relatively  to  each  other,  but  also  on  a  relation  of  the  same 
to  universal,  absolute  space ;  hence  space  is  defined  as  not  consisting  merely  in  the 
external  relation  of  co-existing  portions  of  matter,  but  as  a  primitive  entity,  and  not 
merely  in  thought.  But  Kant  finds  this  conception  surrounded  with  unresolved  diffi- 
culties, and  these  difficulties  led  him  not  long  afterwards  to  declare  space  a  mere  form 
of  human  intuition,  and  thus  to  take  the  first  step  towards  the  Critical  Philosophy. 

IL  Works  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  Critical  Philosophy. 

De  mundi  sensibiUs  aique  inteUigibiUs  forma  et  principiis,  dmertatio  pro  loco  profes- 
sionis  logica  et  metaph.  ordin.  rite  sibi  vindicando,  Konigsberg,  1770.  The  fundamental 
conception  underlying  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason  becomes  here  already  manifest 
in  regard  to  space  and  time,  but  not  yet  in  regard  to  substantiality,  causality,  and  the 
other  categories.  To  these  latter  Kant  first  extended  that  conception  in  the  following 
yean.  The  period  from  1769  to  1781  can  more  justly,  than  the  preceding  one,  be  called 
the  period  of  seeking  after  an  altogether  new  system.  Further,  we  may  call  atten- 
tion here  to  the  Scholion  to  §  22,  in  which  is  manifest  an  inclination — that  seems  as  if 
repressed  by  the  consciousness  of  the  duty  of  scientific  clearness  and  rigor — towards 
mystical,  theosophic  conceptions  (the  fruit  of  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine).  Space  is  here 
defined  as  the  divine  omnipresence  assuming  the  form  of  a  phenomenon,  and  time  as 
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the  eternity  of  the  universal  cause  under  the  same  form.  (Sipedem  aligvantuktm  uUf* 
terminos  certitudmis  apodictica,  qua  Metaphysicam  decet.  pramavere  fas  essety  opera 
pretium  videtur,  quadam,  qua  pertinent  ad  intuitu*  sensitM  nan  solum  leges,  sed 
etiam  causa*  per  inteUectum  tantum  cognascendas  indagare.  Nempe  mens  kttmana 
nan  affieitur  ab  externis  mundusque  ipsius  aspectui  nan  patet  in  infinitum  nisi  quatenm 
ipsa  cum  omnibus  aUie  sustentatur  ab  eadem  vi  infinita  Urdus.  JSine  nan  sentit  eaten* 
nisi  per  prasentiam  ejusdem  causa  sustentatricis  communis,  ideoque  spaHum,  quad  est 
conditio  universalis  et  necessaria  eamprasentia  omnium  sensitive  cognita,  dies  potest  omni 
prasentia  phenomenon.  Causa  enim  universi  non  est  omnibus  atque  singulis  propter* 
prasens,  quia  est  in  ipsorum  locis,  sed  sunt  hca,  h.  e.  relationes  substantiarum  psmibMe*, 
quia  omnibus  intime  prasens  est).  But  Kant  adds  that  "  it  seems  more  prudent  to  cast 
along  the  shore  of  that  world  of  knowledge  which  the  infirmity  of  our  intellects  allows 
us  to  enter,  than  to  venture  upon  the  deep  waters  of  these  mystical  inquiries,  as  Male- 
branche  did,  whose  doctrine  differs  but  slightly  from  that  here  expounded,  the  doc- 
trine, namely,  that  we  see  all  things  in  God."  In  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason 
Kant  no  longer  attempts  to  conceive  the  intuitions  of  space  and  tame  as  phenomenal 
correlates  of  the  divine  omnipresence  and  eternity,  but  considers  them  as  absolutely 
and  only  subjective  forms  ;  he  was  forced  to  this  step,  because  in  the  same  work  he 
treated  the  ideas  of  relation,  the  "  commercium"  of  substances  and  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance as  merely  subjective,  and  consequently  could  no  longer  find  in  them  (with  Leib- 
nitz) an  objective  basis  for  the  subjective  intuition  of  space,  nor  in  the  i4  eternity  of 
the  universal  cause  "  the  objective  basis  of  the  subjective  intuition  of  time',  especially 
since  now  the  absolute  was  viewed  by  him  as,  least  of  all  things,  scientifically  know- 
able. 

Recension  der  Schrift  wm  Moscati  uber  den  Unterschied  der  Structur  der  TJiiere  und 
Menschen,  reprinted  from  the  Konigsb.  gdeJtrte  u.  poUt.  Zeitung,  1771,  in  Reicke's 
Kantiana,  pp.  66-68.  Kant  approves  Moscati's  anatomical  demonstration  of  the  doc- 
trine, that  the  animal  nature  of  man  was  originally  constituted  with  a  view  to  quadru- 
pedal motion. 

Von  den  verschiedenen  Bacen  der  Menschen,  on  the  occasion  of  the  announcement  of 
his  lectures  for  the  Summer  Semester  of  1775.  All  men  belong  to  one  natural  genus ; 
the  races  are  the  most  firmly  established  varieties.  A  noticeable  utterance  of  Kant's, 
in  this  opuscule,  is,  that  a  real  natural  history  will  probably  reduce  a  great  number  of 
apparently  different  species  to  races  of  one  and  the  same  genus,  and  transform  the 
present  diffuse  scholastic  system  of  natural  history  into  a  physical  system  addressed 
to  the  understanding.  We  must  strive,  says  Kant,  to  obtain  a  historical  knowledge  of 
nature  ;  by  this  means  we  may  expect  to  advance  by  degrees  from  opinion  to  insight. 
In  the  Critique  of  the  teleologies!  faculty  of  judgment  Kant  subsequently  developed 
this  idea  anew. 

Articles  on  the  "PhUanfhropin"  at  Dessau,  in  the  Konigsb.  gel  u.  pal.  Ztg.,  177$- 
1778.  Of  these  three  articles  there  is  sufficient  evidence  only  in  regard  to  the  first, 
and  probably  also  the  second,  that  they  were  written  by  Kant.  The  authorship  of  the 
third,  which  is  more  moderate,  and  also  more  common  in  thought  and  expression,  is 
at  least  doubtful ;  it  appears  to  have  been  written  by  Crichton,  the  court  preacher,  in 
consequence  of  a  request  addressed  to  him  by  Kant,  July  29,  1778  (in  R.  and  Schubert's 
edition,  Vol.  XI.,  p.  72).  Kant  expresses  in  these  articles  a  lively  interest  in  the 
method  of  education  which  is  employed  in  the  Philanthropin,  and  which  is  "  wisely 
drawn  from  nature  herself." 

KrUik  der  reinen  Vernunft,  Riga,  1781.     [Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  translations  by 
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Haywood  and  by  Meiklejohn,  b.  above,  p.  139,  and  below  ad  §  122. — TV.]  In  this  work 
(according  to  his  statement  in  a  letter  to  Moses  Mendelssohn,  dated  Aug.  18,  1783) 
Kant  embodied  the  result  of  at  least  twelve  years  of  reflection,  but  its  composition 
i  effected  within  four  or  five  months,  the  greatest  attention  being  paid  to  the  sub- 
bat  less  regard  being  had  for  the  form  and  for  the  interests  of  readers  who 
would  understand  it  easily."  The  second  revised  edition  was  published  ibid.,  1787  ; 
•he  subsequent  editions,  up  to  the  seventh  (Leips. ,  1828),  are  copies  of  the  second, 
without  alteration.  In  both  of  the  complete  editions  of  the  works,  the  differences 
between  the  two  editions  are  all  given ;  but  Rosenkranz  adopts  the  first  edition  for  the 
text,  and  gives  in  an  appendix  the  alterations  made  in  the  second,  while  Hartenstein, 
in  both  of  his  editions,  gives  the  second  edition  as  text,  embodying  the  different  read-  . 
fugs  of  the  first  edition  in  foot-notes.  This  difference  of  arrangement  is  the  conse- 
quence of  differing  judgments  as  to  the  value  of  the  two  editions.  Rosenkranz  prefers 
the  first,  believing,  with  Michelet,  Schopenhauer,  and  others,  that  the  second  contains 
alterations  of  the  thought,  by  which  prejudice  is  done  to  the  logical  sequence  of  ideas ; 
but  Hartenstein,  in  agreement  with  Kant's  own  statement  (in  the  preface  to  the  second 
©d.),  sees  in  these  alterations  only  changes  of  form,  serving  to  prevent  the  renewal  of 
nusunderstandings  which  had  arisen,  and  to  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  the  work. 
Perhaps  the  best  arrangement  would  be  to  place  the  portions  which  differ  side  by  side 
in  two  parallel  columns.  Of.  my  Diss,  de  priore  et  posteriors  forma  Kantiana  Critics* 
ration**  purm  (BerL,  1862),  in  which  I  attempt  to  show  in  detail  the  correctness  of 
Kant's  own  judgment ;  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason,  as 
also  in  the  previous  "Prolegomena"  of  1783,  Kant  gives  greater  prominence  to  the 
realistic  side  of  his  system,  a  side  belonging  to  it  from  the  beginning,  and  which  he 
had  also  made  distinct  enough  for  the  attentive  reader,  but  which  had  been  mistaken 
by  hasty  readers ;  injustice  is  done  to  Kant  by  those  who  perceive  in  this  an  essential 
changing  of  the  thought,  but  who  affirm  either  that  Kant  himself  did  not  perceive  it, 
or  even  (as  Schopenhauer  pretends)  that  he  hypocritically  denied  it.  Michelet' s  re- 
joinder (in  his  journal,  Der  Gedanke,  m.,  1862,  pp.  237-243)  is  defective  from  its 
Hegehanizing  misinterpretation  of  the  Kantian  conception  of  the  things  in  themselves, 
which  affect  us  and  thereby  call  forth  in  us  ideas ;  he  interprets  Kant  as  meaning  by  this 
the  unity  of  essence  in  the  variety  of  phenomena  (cf .  below  ad  §  122).  Of  the  contents 
of  the  Critique  of  the  Purs  Reason,  as  also  of  the  other  principal  works  of  Kant,  an 
account  will  be  given  in  the  following  exposition  of  the  Kantian  system,  rather  than  in 
this  preliminary  review. 

Prolegomena  zu  sinerjeden  kunftigen  Metaphysik,  die  als  Wtssenschaft  wird  auftreten 
bonnen,  Riga,  1783.  [Prolegomena  to  Future  Metaphysics,  translated  by  John  Rich- 
ardson, in  Kant's  Metaphysical  Works,  London,  1836.— Tr.]  The  principal  contents  of 
this  work  were  subsequently  incorporated  by  Kant  into  the  second  edition  of  the  Cri- 
tique of  Vis  Pure  Reason.  In  reply  to  a  review  in  the  Oott.  gel.  Am.  of  Jan.  19, 1782 — 
written  by  Garve,  but  mutilated  before  publication  by  Feder  (subsequently  published 
elsewhere  in  its  original  form),  and  in  which  the  realistic  element  in  Kant's  doctrine 
had  been  overlooked  and  his  doctrine  too  nearly  identified  with  Berkeley's  idealism — 
Kant  brings  the  realistic  element,  which  in  the  first  ed.  of  the  Critique  had  rather  been 
presupposed  as  something  universally  recognized  than  made  the  subject  of  special 
remark,  into  strong  relief.  In  the  preface  Kant  relates  how  he  had  first  been  awakened 
from  his  u  dogmatic  slumber  "  by  Hume's  doubts  with  reference  to  the  Idea  of  causa- 
tion ;  the  spark,  thrown  out  by  the  skeptic,  had  kindled  the  critical  light. 

Ueber  Sehukt*  (preacher  at  Gielsdorf )  Versuch  einer  Anleitung  zur  Sittenlehrefur  aUt 
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Menschen  ohne  Unterschied  der  Religion,  in  the  u  Baisonnirendes  Bacherveneiehmm^ 
Konigsberg,  1788,  No.  7.  Kant  takes  exception,  from  his  critical  stand-point,  to  a; 
psychology  and  an  ethics  aiming  at  a  consistent  development  of  the  Leibnitsian  princi- 
ples of  the  gradations  of  existences  and  of  determinism ;  for  Kant,  determinism  is  w[ 
identical  with  fatalism,  and  instead  of  a  place  in  the  scale  of  natural  being,  he  bow 
claims  for  man  a  freedom  which  "  places  him  completely  outside  of  the  chain  of  natoial. 
causes. "  (On  the  subsequent  removal  of  Schulz,  who  was  a  man  full  of  ch&ractor. 
from  his  charge,  by  an  arbitrary  act  of  the  WGllner-Ministry,  compare  Volkmar,  J2f&) 
gionsprocess  des  Prcdigers  ISehuIz  zu  GieLsdorf,  ei/tes  Lichtfreundes  des  18.  Ja&rhundertt, 
Leips.,  1845.) 

Ideen  zu  einer  aUgemdnen  Geschichte  in  weUburgerticher  Absicht,  in  the  Berliner  Jfe 
natssc/irift,  November,  1784.  Was  Jieisst  Aufkldrungf  ibid.,  December,  1784.  [Tun*, 
lated  in  Essays  and  Treatises,  I.  (10)  and  (1),  see  above,  p.  138.— TV.]  Kant's  answer 
to  this  question  is,  that  **  enlightenment "  means  issuing  from  the  period  of  self-inflkied 
minority. 

llecen8ion  von  Herder's  Idem  zur  PhUosophie  der  GeseJiiehte  der  MenschheU,  in  the 
(Jena)  Ally.  Littztg.,  1785.  Writing  from  the  stand-point  of  Criticism,  Kant,  who 
separates  sharply  from  each  other  nature  and  freedom,  here  condemns  speculation! 
resting  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  essential  unity  of  those  elements ;  Kant's  criticism  of 
Herder  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  at  the  same  time  a  reaction  of  his  later  against  his  earlier 
stand -point. 

Veber  die  Vtdeane  im  Monde,  Bert.  Monatssehr.,  March,  1785.  [In  Essays  and  Tret- 
Uses,  II.  (4),  see  above,  p.  139. — Tr.] 

Von  dtr  I  mecJUmdssigkeit  dot  Buchemaclidrucks,  ib.,  May,  1785.  [In  Essays  and 
Treatises,  I.  (5),  see  p.  138.— TV.] 

Utber  die  Bestimmung  dcs  Begriffs  von  einer  Menschenrace,  ib.,  Nov.,  1785. 

Grundlegung  zur  Melapfiysik  der  Sitten,  Riga,  1785,  etc.  [Essays  and  Treatises,  L 
(3),  seep.  138.— Tr.] 

Metaphysische  Anfangsgrande  der  Naturicissenschaft,  Riga,  1786,  etc. 

MuthmasslieJtcr  Anfang  der  Mensehengeschichte,  Bert.  MumttsscJir.,  Jan.,  1786. 
[Essays  and  Treatises,  I.  (7),  seo  p.  138.— 7>.]  Veber  (Gottl)  Hvfdand"*  GrundtaU 
des  Naturrcehts,  Ally.  Littztg.,  1780.  Was  heisst  sicli  im  Denken  orientirai?  Btti. 
M.,  Oct.,  1780.  fin  Essays  and  Treatises,  I.  (9),  seo  p.  138.— TV.]  (Kant's  answerto 
this  question  is  :  To  be  guided  in  one's  beliefs — in  view  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  ob- 
jective principles  of  reason — by  a  subjective  principle  of  reason  ;  we  err  only  when  we 
confound  both,  and  consequently  take  spiritual  need  for  insight.)  Einige  Bemerkunge* 
zu.  Jacob's  '•  Pr&fung  der  Menddssolui* sc/ien  Morgenstunden  "  (inserted  in  Jacob's  woA, 
after  the  preface). 

Utber  den  Gtbraucli  tcledogiscJier  Principkn  in  der  PJulosophie,  in  "Wieland's Dcutxk 
Mercur,  January,  1788. 

Kritik.  der  praktixchen  Vermin  ft.  Riga,  1788  ;  6th  ed.,  Leips.,  1827. 

Kritik  der  Urtheikkraft,  Berlin  and  Libau,  1790,  etc. 

Ueber  cine  Entdeekung  (Eberhard's),  nach  der  aUe  nene  Kritik  der  VernunftdurA 
cine  alt  ere  entbehrtieJt  geinaeht  irerds.n  sail,  Kunigsberg,  1790.  Ueber  Schwdrmerei  **■ 
Mittd  dngegen,  in  Borowaki's  book  on  Cagliostro,  Konigsberg,  1790. 

Ueber  d<is  yiisxlin gen  aUer  philtjsophischeti  Vrsuthe  in  dt-r  Tlieodicee,  Bert.  MonatssAf 
Septemb.,1791.     [E**ays  and  Treatises,  II.  (0),  see  p.  139.— 7V.] 

Ueber  div  eon  der  K.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin  far  das  Jahr  1791  «* 
gesetzU  Preisaufgabe :  welcJccs  sind  die  wirkUcJien  FortscJiritte)  die  die  Jfetaphysik  tA 
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Vmitft  *nd  Wiif~»  Z*Un,  gtnuwkt  hut*  ed.   by  K   Th.    Rink,  Koiii^vix,  1*04. 
tnt  seeks  here,  wishoas  treating  especially  of  the  works  of  othnx,  u»  *!k«*   the  uu 
rtanoe  of  the  prv^re**  from  the  Leibuitzo- Wolffian  dogiuaium  to  i'uikimu.     Tho 
irk  was  not  seas  in  to  compete  for  the  prize. 

Die  /Wfyif*  utitirfcjtt  <ir  Ortnztn  tUr  bii**rn  Vrmutift*  Koni^hertf,  17W8 ;  >M  txl  » 
SI.  17M.  r<E*mi$*  >if*i  Traitftfj.  U.  ^S>,  see  p.  l"W.--/r.l  Tho  tirM  avoliou  of  ihu 
irk,  "On  Radfcml  EviL"  wu  first  published  in  tho  April  mimbor  of  the  "  /k/w*. 
MvttsMcJkrift-  for  179*2. 

Ceber  den  Iwenuintpnteh  :  <£i*  mir^  i/t  i/«r  Thwrie  rieAtiy  *<in%  jmsat  utn-t' nii*At  fur 
t  FnwU.  BM.  Momit**rAr.%  Sept.',  179IJ-     [AV*ijy»  ii««f  /'ttufwiN,  I.  il>,  m>o  p.  UIH. 
r.]     This  maxim  ["That  may  be  true  in  theory,  but  will  not  do  in  prm-lion"!,  in  bit 
*  aa  it  is  applied  to  moral  or  legal  obligation*,  in  comlcuuiril  l»,\  Kant  an  purnioiuiu  for 
totality  in  individual  intercourse,  as  also  for  tho  ends  of  oivil  ami  international  Uw. 

Utber  Philo#sjJiU  ubtrhaupt,  in  Beck's  Aw&uy  hum  KunC*  Aritim'/tm  &rhrijUnt  Hitftt, 
7W-34. 

Ettea*  vWr  den  Einflu**  tie*  Montle*  auf  die,  M'iNernng%  Jirrt.  Mwmtwhr. ,  May,  1 711-1. 
fa*  ftufe  oiler  Dingt,  #.,  1704.     [Etwiyn  and  Trattuus,  II.  ('J;  ami  <l)j,  m:«i  pp.  \',W,  (I 
IV.] 

Zum  eieigen  Frieden,  ein  phflr>»q>Jti*ehrr  Entirurf,  KiJiiitfnl h-t^  170.1,  "M  t-A  ,  |V#  , 
im    [£a»WPffmf  Treati*?*.  I.  <«>,  see  p.  i;w.     7V.J 

Z'l  Simmering,  uber  d*ut  Organ  d*rr  Sub-,  K'lUi/^H-.r^,  WMS.  Kant  <-*pfji!<*:ii  U*#; 
cr»j«*ure.  that  the  water  in  the  caviti«:H  of  th<:  brain  may  \n:  lU*i  a^i  ni.  tut  liannH.Hi.u.g 
affections  from  one  brain-fibre  to  another. 

\un  finem  hnterdingn  trhfbfnen  rorndan*n  Ton*  unfit  J'hil/^/j,htt  /£//  Mount •*'hr  , 
May.  179»J.  [A*w#»w  and  Tr**it****.  II.  '5,.  um;  p  \;tU  Tr  .  '  A  j/ a  ;*»*».  I'^»y/i../i/./ 
aflrtimt:ntal  philosophers  j  A wgUirft  u ng  «"/. *m  a nj  Sf> **/. *■/ *ta /. //  /// 1  ut„  „*!*  n  ton ih*  mnh 
art/*  Strut*,  if>„  Oct..  17W.  (A  few  worJ*  :;*  #:ipj^?jiit».  v.*.  :1  uu  *  i\n*  ?*.•*>  »  n.j,.'V«  *;  •#/ 
Kant,  which,  taken  literally.  wa«  ir^pproprj^v-  :  •-«  ^v./.*  if..  r^f.«  •/,  »>  -n.  •  >*>*/* A 
h»  it*  risjht  *enj«e  from  iu  wn ri^r.t i'A.  Ytrkvji^-u.y  *U*  i.»hn.  A  '***  h i  ;**t  * .  /-  /  - 
Tr>irt.}ffM  su  ,  ,rigm  Fr*»U /•  is%  *Ur  I'fvi*j*/fjy*.  ]&•  \  Mwt;j U*  A /  .' >« .«  '.*'*'*  '*•/.*•* ••»•■ 
J'jh.  (j^jrg  Schl«j**rr.  i 

#  ■'.  '/^  «i>A^  .4  ■./  r  /.  5-:r  J  -^U  4*-*  fo  *  *  •*•  •  . »    tl  r. ./ .-  >i  •/    '  7  V.      **■ .  « /:     : '.  '.#*•      *Y# 
M;^ i -^rA ^  .  1 1./ 1  •.  >.  m  :  r*  -.  4*   <i,*    7  ■  ;.  *  ' . ' fx  '  "     K  ••-./.-  it  •  /     . ' .  V.      >.'.    «,• .        iVi-;        J  • .« ^. 
*»»wurk»  ?*ar  ^  o.-cis.  «.  li*  t.i.-.      Jr**-     •  ^  *■  '>•    *   •."     ;-*,«-  :    .  •.'.  .' ! 

'"•vrii.i  '»r,vi  .^*  /^".'      -  ^  .%f.  >•■- -    .^    -  <       .  ■»-     /;,,      /;y  ..-,         \u 

b**  ***.\t  .%,•  r  ■-    •"■■•       •.-•■..•^-.:  .:./  ^.-     -.:.....-.*..       ;v     ■■-»    ^  ...'..  /, //.  r 

•''^■Sfr,  ;«i**-  .    I"  -»  r  **■.*•-/■       .•       •-     '.-      ..  y. „       ^  ,     /     ^  (/       ,*rfi» 

.l'.*.-'^.^.  -»       :•   ■■.  >■■••  //  -*,-■  ■    >: .    .    j.v 
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ScJtriflen"  were  published  by  Tief trunk,  in  3  vols.,  Halle,  1799,  and 
works,  by  lliuk,  Kunigsberg,  1800.  A  manuscript  on  the  Metaphysics  of  JVbfvn,  a 
which  Kant  labored  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  has  never  been  published ;  see  (Gb» 
scher  V;  in  the  2*retm.  JahrbucJurr,  ed.  by  Haym,  I.,  1808,  pp.  80-84,  Schubert,  in  tsi 
N.  jyreus*.  Pn/mncuUbbitL,  Kunigsb.,  1858,  pp.  58-01,  aud  particularly  Rudolf 
in  the  AUprettas.  MoniiUtchr^  Vol.  I.,  Kiinigsberg,  18C4,  pp.  742-749. 

Kant'H  critical  writings  were  translated  into  Latin  by  F.  G.  Born,  4  vols.,  Lripsic^ 
179(1-1)8 ;  other  translations  aro  cited  by  Tcnneniann,  in  his  Gr it ndriss  derQeseh.derPkBm.1 
5th  ed.,  Leips.,  1829,  ad  §  388,  p.  480  acq.,  and  in  Vol.  XI.  of  the  edition  of 
and  Schubert,  p.  217  seq.,  and  by  others.  An  account  of  French  translations  is 
by  J.  B.  Meyer,  in  Fichte's  Zeit*ehr.,  XXIX.,  Halle,  1856,  p.  129  seq.  Of 
translations  wo  may  here  mention,  in  addition  to  those  cited  in  the  following  pta* 
graph,  J.  W.  Semple's  translation  of  the  Gnindkyung  zur  Metaph.  der  Bitten,  togethff 
with  extracts  from  others  of  Kant's  ethical  works  (Edinburgh,  1836),  of  which  a  nee 
edition  has  recently  been  published,  l>earing  the  title :  "  The  Mcbiphync*  of  Elhia? 
with  an  Introduction  by  H.  Calderwood  (but  without  Semple'ft  introduction  and  auppte- 
mout),  Edinburgh,  1869. 

§  122.  By  the  critique  of  the  reason  Kant  understands  the  examina- 
tion of  the  origin,  extent,  and  limits  of  human  knowledge.  Pom 
reason  is  his  name  for  reason  independent  of  all  experience.  The 
"  Critique  nf  the  Pure  Ilcawm"  subjects  the  pure  speculative  reason 
to  a  critical  scrutiny.  Kant  holds  that  this  scrutiny  must  precede  «H 
other  philosophical  procedures.  Kant  terms  every  philosophy,  whicb 
transcends  the  sphere  of  experience  without  having  previously  justified 
this  act  by  an  examination  of  the  faculty  of  knowledge,  a  form  of 
"  Dogmatism ; ''  the  philosophical  limitation  of  knowledge  to  expe- 
rience he  calls  u  Empiricism  ;v  philosophical  doubt  as  to  all  knowledge 
transcending  experience,  in  so  far  as  this  doubt  is  grounded  on  the 
insufficiency  of  all  existing  attempts  at  demonstration,  and  not  on  an 
examination  of  the  human  faculty  of  knowledge  in  general,  is  termed 
by  him  "  Skepticism ,''  and  his  own  philosophy,  which  makes  all  Ano- 
ther philosophizing  dependent  on  the  result  of  such  an  examination, 
u  CriticiM!!."  Criticism  is  "  transcendental  philosophy"  or  "transcen- 
dental idealism.'1  in  so  far  as  it  inquires  into  and  then  denies  the  jx* 
sibility  of  a  transcendent  knowledge,  ■/.  </.,  of  knowledge  respecting 
what,  lies  beyond  the  range  of  experience. 

Kant  sets  out  in  his  critique  of  the  reason  with  a  twofold  division 
of  judgments  (hi  particular,  of  categorical  judgments).  With  refer- 
ence to  the  relation  of  the  predicate  to  the  subject,  he  divides  them 
into  analytical  or  elucidating  judgments — where  the  predicate  can  be 
found  in  the  conception  of  the  subject,  by  simple  analysis  of  the  latter 
or  is  identical  with  it  (in  which  latter  case  the  analytical  judgment  is 
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an  identical  one) — and  synthetic  or  amplificative  judgments — where 
the  predicate  is  not  contained  in  the  concept  of  the  subject,  but  is 
added  to  it  The  principle  of  analytical  judgments  is  the  principle  of 
identity  and  fsontradiction  ;  a  synthetic  judgment,  on  the  contrary,  can- 
not be  formed  From  the  conception  of  its  subject  on  the  basis  of  this 
principle  alone.  Kant  further  discriminates,  with  reference  to  their 
origin  as  parts  of  human  knowledge,  between  judgments  d  priori  and 
judgments  a  posteriori ;  by  the  latter  he  understands  judgments  of 
experience,  but  by  judgments  a  priori,  in  the  absolute  sense,  those 
which  are  completely  independent  of  all  experience,  and  in  the  rela- 
tive sense,  those  which  are  based  indirectly  on  experience,  or  in  which 
the  conceptions  employed,  though  not  derived  immediately  from  expe- 
rience, are  deduced  from  others  that  were  so  derived.  As  absolute 
judgments  d  priori  Kant  regards  all  those  which  have  the  marks  of 
necessity  and  strict  universality,  assuming  (what  he  does  not  prove,  but 
simply  posits  as  self-evident,  although  his  whole  system  depends  upon 
it)  that  necessity  and  strict  universality  are  derivable  from  no  combi- 
nation of  experiences,  but  only  independently  of  all  experience.  All 
analytical  judgments  are  judgments  d  priori/  for  although  the  sub- 
ject-conception may  have  been  obtained  through  experience,  yet 
to  its  analysis,  from  which  the  judgment  results,  no  further  expe- 
rience is  necessary.  Synthetic  judgments,  on  the  contrary,  fall  into 
two  classes.  If  the  synthesis  of  the  predicate  with  the  subject  is  ef- 
fected by  the  aid  of  experience,  the  judgment  is  synthetic  d  poste- 
riori; if  it  is  effected  apart  from  all  experience,  it  is  synthetic  d 
priori.  Kant  holds  the  existence  of  judgments  of  the  latter  class  to  be 
undeniable ;  for  among  the  judgments  which  are  recognized  as  strictly 
universal  and  apodictical,  and  which  are  consequently,  according  to 
Kant's  assumption,  judgments  d  priori,  he  finds  judgments  which 
must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  to  be  synthetic.  Among  these 
belong,  first  of  all,  most  mathematical  judgments.  Some  of  the  fun- 
damental judgments  of  arithmetic  (e.  g.,  a=a)  are,  indeed,  according 
to  Kant,  of  an  analytical  nature  ;  but  the  rest  of  them,  together  with 
all  geometrical  judgments,  are,  in  his  view,  synthetic,  and,  since  they 
have  the  marks  of  strict  universality  and  necessity,  are  synthetic  judg- 
ments d priori.  The  same  character  pertains,  according  to  Kant,  to  the 
most  general  propositions  of  physics,  such  as,  for  example,  that  in  all  the 
changes  of  the  material  world  the  quantity  of  matter  remains  unchanged. 
These  propositions  are  known  to  be  true  apart  from  all  experience, 
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since  they  are  universal  and  apodictical  judgments ;  and  yet  they  are 
not  obtained  through  a  mere  analysis  of  the  conceptions  of  their  sub- 
jects, for  the  predicate  adds  something  to  those  conceptions.  In  like 
manner,  finally,  are  all  metaphysical  principles,  at  least  in  their  ten- 
dency, synthetic  judgments  d  priori,  e.  gr.,  the  principle,  that  every 
event  must  have  a  cause.  And  if  the  principles  of  metaphysics  are 
not  altogether  incontrovertible,  yet  those  of  mathematics  at  least  we 
established  beyond  all  dispute.  There  exist,  therefore,  conclude! 
Kant,  synthetic  judgments  d priori  or  judgments  of  the  pure  reason. 
The  fundamental  question  of  his  Critique  becomes,  then :  How  are 
synthetic  judgments  d priori  possible  ? 

The  answer  given  is:  Synthetic  judgments  a  priori  are  possible, 
because  man  brings  to  the  material  of  knowledge,  which  he  acquires 
empirically  in  virtue  of  his  receptivity,  certain  pure  forms  of  knowl- 
edge, which  he  himself  creates  in  virtue  of  his  spontaneity  and  inde- 
pendently of  all  experience  and  into  which  he  fits  all  given  material. 
These  forms,  which  are  the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  all  expe- 
rience, are  at  the  same  time  the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  the  objects 
of  experience,  because  whatever  is  to  be  an  object  for  me,  must  take 
on  the  forms  through  which  the  Ego,  my  original  consciousness,  or  the 
"  transcendental  unity  of  apperception,"  shapes  all  that  is  presented  to 
it ;  they  have,  therefore,  objective  validity  in  a  synthetic  judgment  i 
priori.  But  the  objects,  with  reference  to  which  they  i>ossess  this 
validity,  are  not  the  things-in-themselves  or  transcendental  objects,*.^ 
objects  as  they  are  in  themselves,  apart  from  our  mode  of  conceiving 
them;  they  are  only  the  empirical  objects  or  the  phenomena  which 
exist  in  our  consciousness  in  the  form  of  mental  representations. 
The  things-in-themselves  are  unknowable  for  man.  Only  a  creative, 
divine  mind,  that  gives  them  reality  at  the  same  time  that  it  think* 
them,  can  have  power  truly  to  know  them.  Things-in-themselves  do 
not  conform  themselves  to  the  forms  of  human  knowledge,  because  the 
human  consciousness  is  not  creative,  because  human  perception  is  not 
free  from  subjective  elements,  is  not  "intellectual  intuition."  Nor  do 
the  forms  of  human  knowledge  conform  themselves  to  things-in-them- 
selves ;  otherwise,  all  our  knowledge  would  be  empirical  and  with- 
out necessity  and  strict  universality.  But  all  empirical  objects,  rince 
they  are  only  representations  in  our  minds,  do  conform  themselves  to 
the  forms  of  human  knowledge.  Hence  we  can  know  empirical  ob- 
jects or  phenomena,  but  only  these.     All  valid  d priori  knowledge  htf 
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epect  only  to  phenomena,  hence  to  objects  of  real  or  possible  expe- 
ence. 

The  forms  of  knowledge  are  forms  either  of  intuition  or  of  thought 
lie  u  Transcendental  Esthetic "  treats  of  the  former,  the  "  Trail- 
mdental  Logic"  of  the  latter. 

The  forms  of  intuition  are  space  and  time.  Space  is  the  form  of 
eternal  sensibility ;  time  is  the  form  of  internal  and  indirectly  of  ex- 
irnal  sensibility.  On  the  d  priori  nature  of  space  depends  the  possi- 
ility  of  geometrical,  and  on  the  d priori  nature  of  time  depends  the 
oesibility  of  arithmetical  judgments.  Things-in-themselves  or  tran- 
oendental  objects  are  related  neither  to  space  nor  to  time ;  all  co-ex- 
tfence  and  succession  are  only  in  phenomenal  objects,  and  consequently 
oly  in  the  perceiving  Subject. 

The  forms  of  thought  are  the  twelve  categories  or  original  concep- 
ioos  of  the  understanding,  on  which  all  the  forms  of  our  judgments  are 
wnditioned.  They  are:  unity,  plurality,  totality, — reality,  negation, 
limitation, — substantiality,  causality,  reciprocal  action, — possibility, 
existence,  necessity.  On  their  d  priori  nature  depends  the  validity  of 
the  most  general  judgments,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  empiri- 
cal knowledge.  The  things-in-themselves  or  transcendental  objects 
hive  neither  unity  nor  plurality ;  they  are  not  substances,  nor  are  they 
•abject  to  the  causal  relation,  or  to  any  of  the  categories ;  the  cate- 
gories are  applicable  only  to  the  phenomenal  objects  which  arc  in  our 
consciousness. 

The  reason  strives  to  rise  above  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  un- 
demanding, which  is  confined  to  the  finite  and  conditioned,  to  the 
toaeonditioned.  It  forms  the  idea  of  the  soul,  as  a  substance  which 
«*er  endures ;  of  the  world,  as  an  unlimited  causal  series ;  and  of  God, 
•*  the  absolute  substance  and  union  of  all  perfections,  or  as  the  "  most 
perfect  being."  Since  these  ideas  relate  to  objects  which  lie  beyond 
the  range  of  all  possible  experience,  they  have  no  theoretic  validity ;  if 
the  latter  is  claimed  for  them  (in  dogmatic  metaphysics),  this  is  simply 
the  result  of  a  misleading  logic  founded  on  appearance*,  or  of  dia- 
ktfii-.  The  psychological  paralogism  confounds  the  unity  of  the  I — 
*bieh  can  never  l>e  conceived  as  a  predicate,  but  only  and  always  as  a 
•uhject — with  the  simplicity  and  absolute  permanence  of  a  psychical 
•Stance.  Cosmology  leads  to  antinomies,  whose  mutually  contradic- 
tory members  are  each  equally  susceptible  of  indirect  demonstration,  if 
*c  reality  of   space,  time,  and  the  categories    be   presupposed,  but 
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which,  with  the  refutation  of  this  supposition,  cease  to  exist.  Rattand 
theology,  in  seeking  by  the  ontological,  cosmological,  and  physicothfr 
ological  arguments  to  prove  the  existence  of  God,  becomes  involved  in 
a  series  of  sophistications.  Still,  these  ideas  of  the  reason  are  in  two 
respects  of  value :  (1)  theoretically,  when  viewed  not  as  constitutive 
principles,  through  which  a  real  knowledge  of  things-m-themselra 
can  be  obtained,  but  as  regulative  principles,  which  affirm  that,  hajr 
ever  far  empirical  investigation  may  at  any  time  have  advanced,  tfc 
sphere  of  objects  of  possible  experience  can  never  be  regarded  as  folly 
exhausted,  but  that  there  will  always  be  room  for  further  investigt 
tion  ;  (2)  practically,  in  so  far  as  they  render  conceivable  supposition*} 
to  which  the  practical  reason  conducts  with  moral  necessity. 

In  the  u  Metaphysical  Principles  of  Physics "  Kant  6eeks,  by 
reducing  matter  to  forces,  to  justify  a  dynamical  explanation  of 
nature. 


On  Kant's  philosophy  in  general  and.  in  particular,  on  his  theoretical  philosophy  there  exist 
works  by  Kantian*,  Mini -Kantian*,  and  an  ti- Kantian  s,  the  moat  important  of  which  will  be  mentioned  bdsv| 
compare  in  regard  to  thorn  especially  the  History  of  Kantism,  by  Hoeenkranz,  subjoined  as  VoL  HI  tiki 
complete  edition  of  Kant's  work*.  Of  the  relatively  recent  writers  on  tho  subject,  we  may  name,  in  addttl 
to  the  authors  of  general  histories  of  philosophy,  and.  especially,  of  histories  of  modern  philosophy  (Haj4 
Mirhclct,  Erdmann,  Knno  Fiacher,  I.  Herm.  Fichtc  Chalybinm,  Ulrici,  Biedermann,  O.  Weigelt,  Baicfanv 
Penhoen,  A.  Ott,  Willm.  and  others,  see  above,  pp.  187)  the  following:  Charles  ViUera  (PhUoeopkied*  W 
Mctz.  1N>1),  Tissot,  the  translator  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  {Critique  de  la  Raimm  Pmre^  8  id.  mfl+ 
coin,  Paris.  1WH),  Amand  Saintes  (UixUtire  (tela  Vie  et  de  la  Philottophie  de  Kant,  Paris  and  Hamburg,  1M& 
Barni  (who  has  translated  and  annotated  several  of  Kant's  works),  Victor  Cousin  (Le^onn  aw  In  jtHihrnfUt 
if.-  Kant.,  delivered  in  1K80.  Par.,  1844  4th  «1.,  Pur..  18fi4),  E.  Maurial  (he  8c*ptict*me  combattv  dm* « 
prittrlffen.  analyse  et  dlmcumion  de*  piineipe*  du  Mxptici*me  de  Kant,  1857),  Emile  Saiswt(/>  Sceptic**, 
JEninidtme,  I*u*ral,  Kant,  Pari*,  1W56,  3d  ed.,  ibid,,  1S67),  Parnate  Galuppi  (Saggio  flUm\Hco  tulta  ertU 
delta  connonrenza,  Naples.  1819).  F.  A.  Xltarh  (View  of  KanCx  Principle*.  London,  17W),  A.  F.  M.WflBek 
(Element*  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  I^ondon,  1708),  Meiklejohn  (Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  translated /r+ 
the  Herman  of  Imm.  Kant,  London.  1855),  and  further,  among  others,  Th.  A.  Suabedisscn  (fietvUatt  <fcr# 
Urn.  Fot'bChungeri  fiber  die  Saturtlermenmhlirhen  Erlenntnlnxton  Plato  bin  Kant,  Marlrarg.l805»,  Ed.Befida, 
{Kant  utut  die  philo*.  Aufgabe  unnertr  Zeit,  Berlin.  1N3),  Mirbt  (Kant  und  mine  Xarhfohjer,  Jena,  1WU 1 
C  Closer  (De  prinripiiM  philttsophiat  Kantiame,  di*x.  tnaua.,  Halle,  1844),  Chr.  H.  Wcirae  (/»  tcelehenSUM 
die  deutxche  Philosophic  jetU  wieder  an  Kant  xirh  zu  orientiren  hat,  Lcipsic.  1847),  0.  Ule  {Ueber  den  Baa* 
und  dfe  fiaututkeorle  de*  Arttt.  und  Kant,  Halle.  1850),  Julius  Hupp  (/mm.  Kant,  Qber  den  Vharakter  *** 
PhiUuutphie  und  da*  Verhaltnts*  derxrlben  tnr  (tojeiucart,  Konigsberg,  1857),  Joh.  Jacoby  (Kant  Nad  I* 
ling,  Ilede  tu  KanCt  GeburUtagefeier,  Ki.nigsberg,  1859),  Theixl.  Strater  (De  printapH*  philo*.  A^.  <■* 
innug.,  Boun,  1859),  J.  B.  Meyer  (1'elx.r  den  Kritlcixmu*  mit  bewndertr  Ritelsiiht  auf  Kant,  in  the  WftdR 
/.  Ph.,  Vol.  37,  18T*).  pp.  2211-203,  and  Vol.  39.  1S»1.  pp.  40-M).  L.  Noack  (/.  KanC*  Auferttehung  atu  4» 
Orabe,  *eine  Lehre  urkuntUlch  daraeittellt.  Leipaic,  18(>1 ;  Kant  mil  Oder  ohne  romanti*chen  Kopf,  in  VoL  II 
of  OppenhcinYR  Deuttch.  Jnhrb.fur  Pol.  u.  Litt..  lbffci).  the  anonymou*  work  entitled  Ein  Ergennim  am  d* 
Kritik  der  KantixrAen  Freiheitxlehre  (by  the  author  of  Das  unbewu*ste  Geixtexleben  und  die  gotlikto  (9* 
barung,  Ldimic  1S61 ),  Michclis  (Die  Ptiikm.  KanC*  und  thr  Klnflue*  auf  die  EiUrcirk lung  der  newBnn  *• 
turtoiwewuhafl  in  "Xaiur  und  (tfrenbarungr  Vol.  VII L,  Munster,  18«3),  K.  F.  E.  Trahndorf  (AritMOm^ 
Kant,  tttler :  tea*  i*t  die  Vernunft  t  in  the  ZeitxtAr.  fRr  die  luth.  TheoU  u.  Kirche,  1863,  pp.  98-135),  JA 
Hnber  (Leaning  und  Kant  im  VerhiiltnU*  tnr  relig.  Beicegung  de*  achttehnten  JahrhunderU,  in  the  A*** 
VurteVahrsfirhrlft.  1804.  pp.  241-295),  Theod.  Merz  (I'eber  die  Bedeutung  der  Kanttschen  Phik*.  J*r  * 
Ueienroarty  In  the  Protect.  Monatxbl.  ed.  by  H.  (Wrer,  Vol.  24,  No.  6,  Dec.,  1864,  pp. 375-388), O. 
(h'ant  und  die  Epiatpnen,  Stntt*?.,  1805),  E«l.  Ii«'«der  (Aw  Wort  a  priori,  tine  neue  Kritik 
Pfiilosophle,  Frankf.-on  the-M.,  lboti),  lYcndelenburg  {i'eber  tine  LUcke  in  KanC$ 
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MJfmtmVw  Ai&JscMMf**  dm  Bourn*  und  der  ZeU,  etn  kritischea  und  anWtritiaches  Btatt,  in  Hist.  BeUr.  s. 
PhOoe.,  ILL,  pp.  215-376,  Kuno  Fischer  und  aein  Kant,  eJne  Entgegnung,  Leipsic,  1869),  W.  Pti tiger  (Ueber 
Kbm£$  tranacendetUale  JSsthelik,  Inaugural  Dissertation,  Marburg,  1867),  Sieginund  Levy  (Kant  a  Krit.  d. 
r.  Yarn,  in  ihrem  VerhdUnUa  tur  Kritlk  der  Sprocte,  Dissertation,  Bonn,  186b),  Gustav  Knauer  (Conirdr 
and  Controdictoriach,  neb*  convergtrenden  I<ehratucken.  ft«tge*telU,  und  Kanfa  Kotegorientafcl  berichtigl, 
HaBa.  1888),  G.  Thiele  (  Wle  aind  synthet.  UrthelU  der  Mathemattk  d  priori  mdjUchf  Inang.  Dissert,  Hallo, 
1899),  F.  Ueberweg  (Der  Grundgedankt  dea  Kantiachen  KriticUtmua  noch  aetntr  Entatehnngazett  und  nainem 
wieaenschofUichen  Werth,  in  the  AUpreuaa.  Monotaacttrifl,  VI.,  1869,  pp.  215-234),  Aug.  Muller  (Die  Grund- 
■  der  KonUaehen  Philosophic,  vom  nottirwUa.  Otandpunkte  grselien,  ibid.,  pp.  868-421 X  W.  Bolton  (Lx- 
r  of  the  Principle*  of  Kant  and  Hamilton,  London,  18(39),  J.  B.  Meyer  (Kanfa  Psychologic,  Berlin, 
1930).  Some  other  works,  concerning  more  special  problem*,  will  be  mentioned  below  in  the  course  of  the 
[A.  E.  Kroeger,  JT.'t  Syat.  of  Tmn#xnd*ntatomi,  in  J.  qf  Spec.  Ph.,  1869.— Jr.] 


By  the  "  dogmatism  of  metaphysics,"  as  whose  most  important  exponent  he  men- 
tions Wolff,  Kant  understands  the  universal  confidence  of  metaphysics  in  its  principles, 
independently  of  any  previous  critique  of  the  rational  faculty  itself,  merely  on  account 
of  its  success  in  the  employment  of  those  principles  (Kant  vs.  Eberhard,  Ueber  fine 
Entdeekung,  eta,  Ros.  and  Schubert's  ed.  of  Kant's  Works,  I.,  p.  452),  or  the  dogmatic 
procedure  of  the  reason  (arguing  rigidly  from  philosophical  conceptions)  without  pre- 
vious critique  of  its  own  power  (Pref.  to  2d  orig.  ed.  of  the  Or.  of  Pure  R.,  p.  xxxv). 
By  skepticism,  as  maintained  especially  by  David  Hume,  Kant  understands  a  general 
mistrust  of  the  pure  reason,  without  previous  critique  of  the  same,  merely  on  account 
of  the  contradictory  nature  of  its  assertions  (#.,  I.  p.  452).  Kant  holds  that  from 
tbe  empirical  stand-point  the  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  cannot 
be  proved,  since  both  lie  completely  beyond  the  range  of  experience,  and  sees  in 
Locke's  attempt  to  prove  them  an  inconsequence  (Cr.  of  the  Pure  R.,  Ros.  and  Schu., 
jp.  127  and  822  seq.),  so  that  to  him  skepticism  appears  as  the  necessary  result  of  em- 
piricism. The  pure  reason,  in  its  dogmatic  use,  must  appear  before  the  critical  eye  of 
a  higher  and  judicial  reason  (ib.  p.  767) ;  the  critique  of  the  pure  reason  is  the  true 
tribunal  for  all  controversies  of  the  reason  (p.  779) ;  to  proceed  critically  in  dealing 
with  everything  which  pertains  to  metaphysics,  is  the  maxim  of  a  universal  mistrust  of 
all  synthetic  propositions  of  metaphysics,  so  long  as  a  universal  ground  of  their  possi- 
bility in  the  essential  conditions  of  our  cognitive  faculties  has  not  been  made  patent 
(«t.  Eberhard,  I.  p.  452).  Kant  defines  the  critique  of  the  pure  reason  as  meaning 
an  examination  of  the  rational  faculty  in  general,  in  respect  of  all  the  directions,  in 
which  it  may  strive  to  attain  to  knowledge  independently  of  experience;  it  is  there- 
fore that  which  decides  whether  any  metaphysics  whatever  is  possible,  and  determines 
act  only  the  extent  and  limits,  but  also  the  sources  of  the  same,  but  all  on  the  basis  of 
principles  (Pref.  to  1st  ed.  of  the  Crit.  of  Pure  R.).  Reason  is,  according  to  Kant, 
the  faculty  which  contains  the  principles  of  knowledge  d  priori,  and  pure  reason  the 
faculty  of  principles,  by  which  knowledge  absolutely  d  priori  is  evolved.  The  critique 
of  the  pure  reason,  which  passes  judgment  on  the  sources  and  limits  of  the  latter,  is 
the  pre-condition  of  a  system  of  the  pure  reason  or  of  all  pure  d  priori  knowl- 
edge.* 

Against  the  critique  of  the  pure  reason,  as  undertaken  by  Kant,  it  has  been 
objected  that  thought  can  only  be  scrutinized  by  thought,  and  that  to  seek  to  examine 
■toe  nature  of  thought  antecedently  to  all  real  thinking,  is  therefore  to  attempt  to  think 
before  thinking,  or  like  attempting  to  learn  to  swim  without  going  into  the  water 

*  The  Aristotelian  and  Wolffian  theory  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul  wan  simply  adopted  in  its  fundamental 
by  Kant,  and  in  certain  particulars  modified,  but  not  made  the  subject  of  a  radical  critique.    How 
this  was  for  his  critique  of  the  conditions  of  knowledge,  Herbart,  in  particular,  has  pointed  oak 
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(Hegel).    But  this  objection  is  refuted  by  the  distinction  between  pre-critical  ol 
critico-philosophic  thinking.     The  former  muHt  undoubtedly  precede  the  critique  of 
the  reason,  but  must  finally  be  subjected  to  an  examination,  which  is  to  it  what  optfa 
is  to  seeing.     But  after  that  through  critical  reflection  the  origin  and  extent  of  knori- 
edge,  and  the  measure  and  kind  of  its  validity  have  been  ascertained,  it  is  then  p» 
sible  for  philosophic  thought  on  this  basis  to  make  further  advances.     (Gf .  my  SytL  j 
Logic,  §  31,  and  Kuno  Fischer's  work,  cited  above.) 
**"~    Kant  traces  the  genesis  of  his  critique  of  the  reason  to  the  stimulus  which  he 
received  from  Hume.     He  says  (in  the  Introduction  to  the  Prolegomena) ,  that  site 
Locke's  and  Leibnitz's  essays  on  the  human   understanding,  nay,  more,  since  tin 
first  rise  of  metaphysics,  nothing  more  important  had  appeared  in  t.hia  field  of  inqirirj 
than  the  skepticism  of  Humo.     Hume  "  brought  no  light  into  this  species  of  knowl- 
edge, but  he  struck,  nevertheless,  a  spark  from  which  a  light  might  well  have  bea 
kindled,  if  it  had  fallen  on  susceptible  tinder."     "  I  confess  freely  that  it  was  the 
exception  taken  by  David  Hume  "  (to  the  conception  of  causality),   "  which  miay 
years  ago  first  interrupted  my  dogmatic  slumber,  and  gave  to  my  inquiries  in  the 
field  of  speculative  philosophy  an  altogether  new  direction.     I  tried  first  whether 
Hume's  objections  might  not  l>e  generalized,  and  soon  found  that  the  conception  of  the 
connection  of  cause  and  effect  was  far  from  being  the  only  one  through  which  the  un- 
derstanding conceives  a  priori  connections  among  things,  but  rather  that  metaphyskf 
w;;8  filled  only  with  the  like  conceptions.     I  sought  to  assure  myself  of  their  number, 
and  having  succeeded  according  to  my  wish,  namely,  on  the  basis  of  a  single  princi- 
ple, I  proceeded  to  the  deduction  of  these  conceptions,  of  which  I  was  now  assured, 
that  they  were  not,  as  Hume  had  apprehended,  of  empirical  derivation,  but  that  thej 
originated  in  the  pure  underbtanding." 

Kant  applies  the  epithet  trmixcemlcntnl  not  to  all  knowledge  <)  priori,  but  only  to  the 
knowledge  that  and  how  certain  notions  (intuitions  or  conceptions)  are  applied  soletr 
a  priori  or  are  possible.  In  distinction  from  transcendental  knowledge,  Kant  calls  that 
a  transcendent  use  of  conceptions,  which  goes  beyond  all  possible  experience.  The 
critique  of  the  reason,  which  is  itself  transcendental,  demonstrates  the  illegitimacy  of 
all  transcendent  employment  of  the  reason. 

The  order  of  the  investigation  in  the  "  Critique  of  the  Pure  Rmmn"  is  as  follows: 
In  the  Introduction  Kant  seeks  to  demonstrate  the  actual  existence  of  knowledge 
bearing  the  character  peculiar  to  what  he  terms  "  synthetic  judgments  a  priori/1  and 
raises  the  question,  how  these  judgments  are  possible.  He  finds  that  their  possibility 
depends  on  certain  purely  subjective  forms  of  intuition,  viz.  :  space  and  time,  and  on 
like  forms  of  the  understanding,  which  ho  terms  categories ;  out  of  the  latter  grow  up 
the  ideas  of  the  reason.  Kant  divides  the  whole  complex  of  his  investigations  into  the 
Transcendental  Elementary  Doctrine  and  the  Transcendental  Doctrine  of  Method  (fol- 
lowing the  division  of  formal  logic  customary  in  his  time).  The  Transcendental  Ele- 
mentary Doctrine  treats  of  the  materials,  and  the  Transcendental  Doctrine  of  Method 
of  the  plan  or  formal  conditions  of  a  complete  system  of  the  cognitions  of  the  pot 
speculative  reason.  The  Transcendental  Elementary  Doctrine  is  divided  into  ' 
dental  /Esthetic  and  Logic,  the  former  treating  of  the  pure  intuitions  of 
and  time,  and  the  latter  of  the  pure  cognitions  of  the  understanding.  The  part  of  tht 
Transcendental  Logic,  which  sets  forth  the  elements  of  the  pure  knowledge  of  tht 
understanding  and  the  principles  without  which  no  object  whatever  can  be  thought,  b 
the  Transcendental  Analytic,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Logic  of  Truth.  The  second  pax* 
of  the  Transcendental  Logic  is  the  Transcendental  Dialectic,  i.  f. ,  the  critique  of  tht 
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understanding  and  the  reason  in  respect  of  their  hyper-physical  use,  a  critique  of  the 
false  dialectical  semblance  which  arises  when  the  pure  cognitions  of  the  understanding 
and  reason  are  applied,  not  solely  to  the  objects  of  experience,  but  there,  where  no 
object  is  given,  beyond  the  limits  of  experience,  and  when,  therefore,  a  material  use  is 
made  of  the  merely  formal  principles  of  the  pure  understanding.  The  Transcendental 
Doctrine  of  Method  contains  four  chapters,  bearing  the  titles :  The  Discipline  of  the 
Pore  Reason,  its  Canon,  its  Architectonic,  and  its  History.  (The  Tr.  Esthetic -relates 
especially  to  the  possibility  of  mathematics,  the  Analytic  to  that  of  Physics,  the  Dialec- 
tic to  that  of  all  metaphysics,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Method  to  that  of  metaphysics  as  a 
science.) 

All  our  knowledge,  says  Kant  in  the  Introduction,  begins  with  experience,  but  not  all 
knowledge  springs  from  experience.  Experience  is  a  continuous  combination  (syn- 
thesis) of  perceptions.  Experience  is  the  first  product  which  the  understanding  brings 
forth,  after  it  has  gone  to  work  upon  the  raw  material  of  sensations.  But  now  Kant 
asserts  (affirming  in  regard  to  all  logical  combinations  of  experiences  what  is  true  only 
of  isolated  experiences  and  of  the  most  elementary  form  of  induction,  "per  enumera- 
tionem  simplicem  ") :  "  Experience  tells  us,  indeed,  what  is,  but  not  that  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  so  and  not  otherwise ;  hence  she  gives  us  no  true  universality  ; "  necessity  and 
strict  (not  merely  "comparative")  universality  are  for  Kant  the  sure  signs  of  non- 
empirical  cognition.  *  Knowledge  not  originating  in  experience  is  defined  by  Kant  as 
ud  priori  knowledge."!  Kant  distinguishes  as  follows:  "It  may  be  customary  to 
say  of  much  of  our  knowledge,  derived  from  experimental  sources,  that  we  are  capable 
of  acquiring  it  or  that  we  possess  it  d  priori,  because  we  derive  it  not  immediately  from 
experience,  but  from  a  universal  rule,  which  itself,  nevertheless,  we  have  borrowed 
from  experience ;  but  in  what  follows  we  shall  understand  by  cognitions  d  priori  those 
which  take  place  independently,  not  of  this  or  that,  but  of  all  experience  whatever ; 
opposed  to  them  are  empirical  cognitions,  or  such  as  are  possible  only  d  posteriori,  i  e., 
through  experience ;  of  d  priori  cognitions  those  are  called  pure  with  which  no  em- 
pirical elements  whatever  are  mixed."  J 

*  In  these  pre-suppoeltions,  which  Kant  never  questioned,  although  he  never  subjected  them  to  a  critical 
examination,  is  contained  the  vpvrov  ^revftoe,  from  which,  with  great  (although  not  absolute)  consistency 
the  whole  system  of  "  Criticism "  grew  up.  The  principle  of  gravitation,  which  is  strictly  universal  in  its 
troth,  and  yet,  aa  Kant  admits,  is  derived  from  experience,  is  alone  enongh  to  refute  him.  The  simpler  the 
subject  of  a  science,  so  much  the  more  certain  is  the  universal  validity  of  its  inductively-acquired  principles, 
so  that  from  arithmetic  (quantity)  to  geometry  (quantity,  together  with  motion  and  form),  mechanic*  (quan- 
tity, form  and  motion,  and  gravity),  etc.,  a  gradutUm  in  the  measure  of  certainty  and  not,  an  Kant  affirms,  an 
abeotule  difference  between  universality  (here  strict,  there  merely  "comparative"),  subsist*.  The  empirical 
basis  of  Geometry  is  admitted  by  mathematicians  of  such  weight  as  Riemann  and  Helmholtz.  Says  the  former 
(B.  Rfrm*»"»,  Ueber  die  ffppotkesen,  tctlche  der  Geometric  *u  Grunde  liegen,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Scientific  Association  of  Gdttingen,  1867,  p.  2 ;  also  printed  separately ;— written  in  1854) :  "  The  qualities  by 
which  space  is  distinguished  from  other  conceivable  magnitudes  of  three  dimensions,  can  only  be  learned  from 
experience.*'  (For  the  views  of  Helmholtz,  see  his  essay  on  the  "  Facts  which  lie  at  the  Basis  of  Geometry," 
in  the  Nachrichten  der  Kql.  Gen.  d+r  Wise,  rtt  Gottingen,  June  3,  1868,  pp.  193-221.  Cf.  the  Supplement  to 
the  3d  edition  of  my  S&tem  d.  Logik,  Bonn,  1868,  p.  427.)  Whatever  is  strictly  demonstrated  is  apodictically 
certain ;  such,  therefore,  is  the  following  of  a  proposition  in  demonstration  from  its  premises ;  but  to  term 
axioms  "apodictically  certain *  is  a  misuse  of  the  words. 

t  **  A  priori  knowledge"  means,  in  the  sense  usual  since  the  time  of  Aristotle,  "  knowledge  of  effects  from 
their  real  causes,**  and  this  kind  of  knowledge  possesses,  undoubtedly,  the  attributes  of  necessity  or  apodictical 
tatfc ;  Kant  adopts  the  expression  for  his  extravagant  conception  of  a  knowledge,  whose  certainty  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  experience,  and  claims  for  this  knowledge  likewise,  or  rather  exclusively,  the  attribute  of 
appflfctjetty. 

X  But  herewith  the  point  of  view  of  the  Aristotelian  division—according  to  which,  by  d  priori  knowledge, 
tew  ledge  of  effects  from  their  causes  was  understood,  and  the  reverse  by  knowledge  d  poiUriari—\* 
li 
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With  the  division  of  cognitions  into  <2  priori  and  empirical  cognition*,  Kant  jobs 
the  second  division  of  them  into  analytical  and  synthetic.  By  analytical  judgment!  hi 
understands  those  in  which  the  predicate  B  belongs  to  the  subject  A,  as  aonstknf 
which  was  already  contained,  but  not  previously  observed,  in  this  concept  A ;  at,  ft* 
example,  in  the  judgment :  all  bodies  (extended,  impenetrable  substances)  are  exfcnV 
ed.  But  by  synthetic  judgment**  he  understands  those  in  which  the  predicate  B  isj 
without  the  subject-concept  A,  although  connected  with  it;  as,  for  example,  in  tts 
judgment :  all  bodies  (extended,  impenetrable  substances)  are  heavy.  In  analrtnl 
judgments  the  connection  of  the  predicate  with  the  subject  is  conceived  by  the  aid  d 
the  notion  of  identity,  but  in  synthetic  judgments,  .without  the  aid  of  that  notion;  tts 
former  are  based  on  the  principle  of  contradiction,  but  for  the  latter  T^n^Kf  ] 
is  necessary.* 

By  analytical  judgments  our  knowledge  is  not  augmented;  only  a 
which  we  already  possessed,  is  decomposed  into  its  parts.  But  in  the  case  of  synthetic 
judgments  I  must  have,  in  addition  to  the  conception  of  the  subject,  something  die, 
=  x,  on  which  the  understanding  may  rest,  in  order  to  recognize  a  predicate,  which  n 
not  contained  in  that  conception,  as  yet  belonging  to  it.  In  the  case  of  empirical 
judgments,  or  judgments  of  experience,  all  of  which  are,  as  such,  synthetic,  this  nece> 
sity  occasions  no  difficulty ;  for  this  x  is  my  full  experience  of  the  object,  which  I 
think  through  the  concept  A,  which  concept  covers  only  a  part  of  this  experience.    Bit 

exchanged  for  another.  Thin  Aristotelian  usage  wan  prewcrvFri  by  Leibnitz,  who  mya  in  an  EpM.  H  /. 
ThinnaKium,  lrtJU  {0/>era  Ph(lon.,  e<i.  Knli?..,  p.  51) :  Cowttructlvne*  Jlgurtirum  want  mo€u*  ;  jam  ex  cm*** 
tionibu*  (iJTty'thme*  Ue  Jtyuri*  tlenmnnlrtintui\  ergo  ex  m<4u  et  per  consequent  d  priori  et  ex  mum,  uA 
xtill  Inter  identifies  mniinifre  d  priori  with  rtnituiitre  par  leu  cuu*e*,  and  only  occasionally  employ*  isimd 
the  iihniMtilntry  "par  «/•  *  d>'mnn»t rat ii.it*."  referring,  doubtless,  e»»|H.»cially  to  demonstration*  from  the  i«l 
<mw :  cf.  the  pa -images  cit<-d  in  my  I,og..  .'Id  «1.,  §  l:i.  p.  170  scq.  Leaving  out  the  lart-incntioned  ijcatffr 
ration  (ex  ftiustt),  Wolff,  less  exactly,  identities  eruerr  rerttatem  <i  priori  with  eHrere  mm* turn  r><taM 
ix  ttiiis  tixjHiti*  rutiofiiitituif,  ami  consequently  eriure  terilaUm  a  p*>*teri»ri  with  t*ih»  ntjuw.  In  tail  te 
wa-  followed  by  liaumgnrtcn.  and  the  liiiter  by  Kant,  who  ndds,  however,  the  further  distineti-c  ■■*  t» 
ah«olutc  mnl  the  relative  d  priori,  whii-h  is  completely  heterogeneous  to  the  original  une  of  the  ex|-n-*:-«- 
Knowledge  a  prion,  in  the  Aristotelian  sense.  U  n«»t  knowledge  proximately  indc|»cndcnt  of  cxpr;-.*.**.  !*• 
whi'h  ant >( her  specie  of  knowledge,  iinlf|>eiideiit  of  nit  experience,  could  be  relate*!  o>  pure  to  iiupim:  it  tf 
lut-r-il.  rather,  on  the  grean^t  and  nio-i  complete  variety  of  Nrgically  elaborated  exjicrience*.  and  i-  onlyiw*" 
jM-n-lcnt  of  ex|wrieiiee  in  rcsjieet  of  the  content-  (»f  the  loirieul  conelu-ion.  So,  e.  g..  the  calculation  in  ac.vaacf 
«»f  any  astronomical  phenomenon  i>,  indeed.  inde|H-ndent  of  our  ex|>erienee  of  this  phenomenon  iuvlf.  l«* 
yi-t  depends,  lwirtly  on  numerous  other  data  empirically  established,  i«artly  im  the  Newtonian  principle  d 
gravitation,  whieh  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  calculation,  and  which,  a*  Kant  admits.  wa«  drawn  fn-ai  U» 
rx|H-ri«'Ji<*e  of  the  fall  of  bodies,  and  of  the  revolutions  of  the  moon  and  planets.  A  judgment  lndc|*niknt  d 
u',1  experience  would,  if  Mich  a  judgment  wen-  possible,  jwi-m^s  not  the  highest  degree  of  certainty,  but  » 
rertaii.ty  at  all.  and  would  In*  a  mere  prejudice.  AjMirt  from  all  experience  we  can  haw  no  Vue»>v« 
whati-v*  r,  much  less,  what  Kant  pretends,  n|Midictical  knowledge.  Ju.-t  as  machines,  with  which  weajp** 
the  rc-ults  of  mere  manual  lal*»r.  an-  n- »t  mn-ie  w»;hout  hard*  by  magic,  but  only  through  the  u-e  ■'I 
the  ha*nK  -»  the  demonstrative  nvi-miiif,.*.  by  whieh  we  u'o  lM-yoiui  the  results  of  isolated  cxiierionce  mJ 
arrivi-  at  a  knowletl^i-  of  the  neeiw»nry.  i>  not  efftitiil  indeiN-ndently  of  all  experience  through  si;bjettiw 
forms  of  in«"omprehenMble  »riurin,  but  only  by  the  logical  combination  of  exi>eriences  according  to  thein*lu> 
tive  an.l  ih  il'ietive  met  hod  <  on  the  lm^is  of  the  order  immanent  in  things  themselves. 

*  This  us,-  i»f  the  term-  analytical  and  synthetic  is  rightly  disxTiminat«\l  by  Kant  himself  fn»m  the  com- 
mon usage,  which  din«»minati-<  an-iiyticid  the  method  proceeding  through  the  anuly»ii.  of  the  datagiviii  ti»th« 
cognition  of  condition*  and  ultimat*  ly  of  principles.  w\  synthetic  the  method  proceeding  by  deductinn  fwm 
principle-*  to  the  ku>>wi«  -*1.*.'!-  of  the  conditioned:  Kant  prcfir*  to  call  these  methods,  rvsinvtively,  regnwi** 
and  pr"gTe-M\c.  The  Kani  an  concept h-ii  of  the  aual\tii-al  jiiilgnient  is  an  amplification  of  the  coinx-pc*** <* 
the  identical  judgmen;  :  in  the  latter  the  whole  -ubp-ct -concept,  in  the  former  either  the  whole  «*r  wrae  t« 
element  of  it  oawtitute-  the  predicate.  Still  the  phraH-ol..>g>-  rather  than  the  idea  ia  new;  earlier  I 
had  di^tinguL-hcd  betweeu  partially  identical  and  alwoluUtly  identical  judgmeata. 
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'  fbr  synthetic  judgments  d  priori  this  resort  is  altogether  wanting.  What  is  the  x,  on 
• :  Irhich  the  understanding  rests  for  its  authority,  when  it  believes  itself  to  have  found, 
sv  Outside  of  the  conception  A,  a  predicate  foreign  to  the  same  and  yet  connected  (and 
et  lhat,  too,  necessarily)  with  it  ?  In  other  words :  IIow  are  synthetic  judgments  d  priori 
Z&omibU  f  This  is  the  fundamental  question  for  the  critique  of  the  pure  reason  (of  the 
K  nftson  independent  of  experience). 

"  Kant  believes  himself  able  to  point  out  three  kinds  of  synthetic  judgments  d  priori 
"  fca  actually  existing,  namely,  mathematical,  physical,  and  metaphysical  Mathematics 
Mid  physics  contain  undisputed  examples  of  universal  and  apodictical  knowledge ;  the 
affirmations  of  metaphysics  are  disputed,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  question  whether  any 
metaphysics  is  possible ;  but  in  their  tendency  all  properly  metaphysical  propositions 
are  also  synthetic  judgments  d  priori. 

Mathematical  judgments,  says  Kant,  are  all  synthetic  (although  Kant  admits  that  a 
few  mathematical  axioms,  such  as  a  =  a,  a+b  7  a,  are  really  analytical  affirmations, 
aaaerting,  however,  that  they  serve  only  as  links  in  the  chain  of  method,  not  as  princi- 
glas).  One  would,  says  Kant,  indeed  at  first  think  the  proposition,  7+5=12,  to  be 
iherely  analytical,  following,  according  to  the  principle  of  contradiction,  from  the  con- 
ception of  a  sum  of  7  and  5.  But  this  conception  contains  no  intimation  as  to  what 
the  particular  number  is,  in  which  the  two  numbers  mentioned  are  resumed.  Some- 
Hung  in  addition  to  these  conceptions  is  necessary,  and  we  must  call  to  our  aid  some 
image  which  corresponds  with  one  of  them,  say  of  one's  five  fingers  or  of  five  points, 
and  so  add  one  after  the  other  the  five  unities  given  in  this  image  to  the  conception 
af  seven.* 

No  more,  says  Kant,  are  any  of  the  principles  of  pure  geometry  analytical.     That 

the  straight  line  is  the  shortest  one  between  two  points,  is  a  synthetic  proposition  ;  for 

my  conception  of  Btraightness  contains  nothing  respecting  length,  but  only  a  quality ; 

the  aid  of  intuition  f  must  be  called  in,  through  which  alone  the  synthesis  is  possible 4 

Physics,  says  Kant  further,  also  contains  synthetic  judgments  d  priori;  e.  g.%  in  all 

i  of  the  material  world  the  quantity  of  matter  remains  unchanged  ;  in  all  com- 


•  But  in  fact  this  didactic  expedient  is  no  scientific  necessity ;  it  is  sufficient  for  the  case  in  hand,  that  we 
fo  back  to  the  definition*:  two  is  the  sura  of  one  and  one,  three  the  sum  of  two  and  one,  etc.,  an  J  to  the  defl- 
ation of  the  decadal  system,  and  to  the  principle,  which  is  derived  from  the  conception  of  a  sum  fas  the  whole 
■umber,  making  abstraction  of  the  question  of  ordor),  viz. :  that  the  order,  in  which  the  constituent  parts  of 
Ike  anm  are  taken,  is  indifferent  for  the  sum.  We  find  given  in  actual  experience  similar  object*,  which  can 
bt  included  under  the  same  conception  and  hence  numbered ;  from  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  arithmetic 
follow  then  the  fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic,  as  analytical  judgments,  and  from  these  the  rest 
Mow  ayllogisticalry. 

t  [Antchauung— external  or  internal  preoeption,  or  its  product,  incomplex  representation,  rtprcrxtnuitio 
mat  motto  tinffuiariA.—Tr.] 

X  Unquestionably  the  affirmations  of  geometry  are  synthetic  But  the  fundamental  principles  of  gcome- 
aTjr,  e.  ff.,  that  space  has  three  dimensions,  that  there  is  only  one  straight  line  between  two  points,  have  asger- 
totioaL,  not  apodictical  certainty ;  the  geometrician  is  aware  of  the  three  dimensions  of  space  only  as  facts  and 
li  unable  to  give  any  reason  why  space  must  have  exactly  three  and  not  two  or  four  dimensions ;  but  this 
1  truth  is  obtained  by  abstraction,  induction,  and  other  logical  operations,  founded  on  numerous 
*  of  spatial  relations.  The  order  of  figures  in  space,  which  attains  to  expression  in  the  fundamental 
s  of  geometry,  and  which  may  be  reduced  philosophically  to  the  principle  of  the  non-dependence  of 
flarm  on  magnitude,  confirms  the  truth  of  these  principles,  but  is  itself  grounded  in  the  objective  nature  of 
fjare  itself;  nothing  proves  its  merely  subjective  character.  From  the  fundamental  affirmations  of  geometry 
1»  others  follow  syllogistically ;  the  latter  are  apodictically,  and  not  merely  empirically,  certain,  in  so  far  as 
a%ry  are  demonstrated  from  the  former  and  not  founded  on  direct  experience ;  in  this  sense,  but  only  in  this 
ti  feometzy  an  apodictical  and,  according  to  the  Aristotelian,  but  by  no  means  according  to  the  Kantian,  use 
•ftida  expression,  an  &  priori  wc&eoot. 
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municatiou  of  motion  action  and  reaction  most  always  be  equal  to  each  other ;  fnztho, 
the  law  of  inertia,  etc.  * 

In  Metaphysics — addB  Kant — although  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  science  hitherto 
merely  attempted,  yet  rendered  indis[H.'usable  by  the  nature  of  human  reason,  syntheoo 
cognitions  <i  priori  arc  claimed  to  be  contained  ;  <:.  y.,  the  world  must  have  had  a  begin- 
ning, and  whatever  is  substantial  in  things  is  permanent.  Metaphysics  is,  or  at  least  b 
designe<l  to  be,  a  science  made  up  of  purely  synthetic  propositions  a  priori.  Hence  the 
question  :  How  is  metaphysics  (naturally — i.  t.y  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  hnmn 
reason — and  scientifically;  possible  ? 

In  the  Transcendental  ^Esthetic,  the  science  of  the  i\  priori  principles  of  senfflblUtj, 
Kant  seeks  to  demonstrate  the  a  priori  character  of  space  and  time.  In  a  "  MetapbTa- 
cal  Exposition  of  this  Conception  "  designeil  to  present  the  considerations  which  ahov 
the  conception  of  space  to  l>e  given  nprit*riy  Kant  advances  four  theses.  1.  Space  ■ 
not  an  empirical  conception  that  has  been  abstracted  from  external  experience ;  for  ill 
concrete  localization  depends  on  our  previous  possession  of  the  notion  of  space.) 
2.  Space  is  a  necessary  a  priori  notion,  lying  at  the  basis  of  all  external  perceptions;  for 
it  is  impossible  by  any  means  to  fonn  a  notion  of  the  non-existence  of  space 4  3.  Space 
is  not  a  discursive  or  general  conception  of  relations  of  things  generally,  but  a  pare 
intuition ;  for  we  can  imagine  space  only  as  one,  of  which  all  so-called  spaces  an 
parts. £  4.  Our  notion  of  &i>ace  is  that  of  an  infinite,  given  magnitude  ;  but  a  concep- 
tion containing  in  itftdf  mi  infinite  number  of  ideas  (representations)  is  impossible  to 
thought ;  hence  the  primitive  notion  of  space  is  an  d  priori  intuition  and  not  a  con- 
ception.! 

In  the  •*  Transcendental  Exposition  of  the  Conception  of  Space" — by  which  Kant 
understands  the  explanation  of  that  conception  as  a  principle,  by  means  of  which  the 
]x>ssibility  of  other  synthetic  cognitions  a  priori  is  made  intelligible — Kant  develops  the 
assertion,  that  the  notion  of  sjwice  must  l>e  an  a  priori  intuition,  if  it  is  to  be  ]>oss3>le 
for  geometry  to  determine  the  attributes  of  space  synthetically  and  yet  <l priori* 

*  But  the  hirtory  of  physical  science  show*  that  tin  n  •  jrcnornl  principle  to  whir h  the  law  of  the  coo- 
nervation  of  force,  ami  other*  may  lie  added,  were  lat««  ub>tr.iction«  from  scientifically  elaborated  experifncA 
oil-]  wen-  by  tin  mean*  fixed  iw  scientific  truth-  ti  priori,  prior  to  nil  experience  or  indejiendent  of  all  experi- 
ence: unlv  in  so  far  an  there  become*  subsequently  manifest  in  them  a  certain  order,  which  *eem*  to  roakr 
them  mmvptible  „f  a  phlloxnphicul  derivation  from  principle*  ntill  m<w  peneral— such,  e.  0-,  n*  the  reUtUity 
of  cim.*— ilii  they  acquire  un  ( in  tho  Aristotelian,  but  not,  ntftin,  in  tho  Kantian  sen*')  d  priori  character. 

t  Thi-J  i»  n -a-*  mini:  in  a  ciivlc. 

♦  Thi*.  howi-v'T.  due*  not  prove  tin-  subjectivity  and  d  pn'nri  character  of  «i>acc, 

§  In  \icv  of  thi-*  it  h  remarkable  that  Kant  -dvmld  y.t  Myle  -.pace,  in  the  heading  of  the  cbaptff.i 
••oon«vpt:nn."     In  the  tuc  of  >eientifte  tonm.  Kant  i-*  often  not  sufficiently  exact. 

|  The  n«ertinn  that  no  conception  can  contain  an  in«".n:tc  nnmlier  of  partitive  representations  i*  an  tM- 
trnr>- * •!!••.  -"  fur  a-*  it  relates  to  representation*  that  may  lw  ]»otentially  contained  in  the  conception.  W 
actually  our  id.-a  of  spaw  doe*  not  contain  an  infinity  of  differentiated  part*,  and  actually,  too,  thcsp»».e< 
which  w  havoiin  idea,  doe-*  not  extend  In  infinitum,  but  only,  at  the  farthest,  to  the  concave  limit*  tftti 
visible  h.  :ivi-n<.  The  infinity  of  extension  exi»t-»  only  in  the  reflection,  that  however  far  we  may  ha\e  gmeb 
thought  it  i-  ahvay-*  i»ossible  to  p->  further,  and  that,  therefore,  no  limit  i-«  absolutely  impnMftble ;  bntftomtMi 
it  by  no  mean*  follows  that  «i>ace  U  a  merely  subjective  intuition. 

1  Kant  ha-  a*  little  -hnwn  how  from  the  kiip|nim«1  A  priori  nature  of  the  intuition  of  space  the  < 
of  the  fmi-huii-ntal  principle*  of  tn-nnetry  follow*  as  he  ha*  -hown.  on  the  other  hand,  that  thU  I 
cannot  follow  from  an  intuition  of  hpace  rc-tinsr  on  an  objective  and  empirical  Itasift.     Farther,  Kant  I 
mifhViently  justified  the  double  u*e  which  he  makes  of  space,  time,  and  the  cntceorie*,  in  that  he  t 
on  the  one  hand.  a-»  m*rt  fnrm*  or  ways  of  ennncctinir  the  material  iriven  in  exiwricnoc,  and  yet  i 
on  the  other  hand,  also  treat'  them  as  something  material,  viz. :  a*  the  matter  or  content  of  thought  twal 
which  we  form  synthetic  judgments  d  priori. 
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Space,  then,  is  viewed  by  Kant  as  an  d  priori  intuition,  found  in  us  antecedently 
to  all  perception  of  external  objects  and  as  the  formal  quality  of  the  mind,  in  virtue  of 
which  we  are  affected  by  objects,  or  as  the  form  of  external  sensation  in  general.* 

Space  is,  according  to  Kant,  not  a  form  of  the  existence  of  objects  in  themselves. 
Since  we  cannot  make  of  the  special  conditions  of  sensibility  conditions  of  the  possibility 
of  things,  but  only  of  their  manifestations,  we  can  doubtless  say  that  space  includes  all 
things  which  may  appear  to  us  externally,  but  not  all  things-in-themselves,  whether 
these  be  sensibly  perceived  or  not,  or  by  whatever  Subject  they  may  be  per- 
ceived. Only  from  the  point  of  view  of  human  beings  can  we  speak  of  space,  extended 
beings,  etc.  If  we  make  abstraction  of  the  subjective  condition,  under  which  alone 
external  intuition  is  possible  for  us,  i.  e. ,  under  which  alone  we  can  be  affected  by 
external  objects,  the  idea  of  space  has  absolutely  no  signification.  This  predicate  is 
only  in  so  for  attributed  to  things  as  they  appear  to  us,  i.  $.,  are  objects  of  the  sensi- 
bility. Space  is  real,  1.  6.,  is  an  objectively  valid  conception  in  respect  of  everything 
which  can  be  presented  to  us  as  an  object  of  external  perception,  but  it  is  ideal  in 
respect  of  things,  when  they  are  considered  by  the  reason,  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
and  without  reference  to  the  sensible  nature  of  man. 

By  an  altogether  analogous  metaphysical  and  transcendental  exposition  of  the  con- 
ception of  Time,  Kant  seeks  also  to  demonstrate  its  empirical  reality  and  transcendental 
ideality.  Time  is  no  more  than  space  a  something  subsisting  for  itself  or  so  inherent 
as  an  objective  qualification  or  order  in  things,  that,  if  abstraction  were  made  of  all 
subjective  conditions  of  perception,  time  would  remain.  Time  is  nothing  else  than  the 
form  of  the  internal  sense,  i.  «.,  of  our  intuition  or  perception  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
internal  state  ;  it  determines  the  relation  of  the  various  ideas  which  make  up  our  inter- 
nal state.  But  since  all  ideas,  even  such  as  represent  external  objects,  belong,  in  them- 
selves, as  modifications  of  consciousness  to  our  internal  state,  of  which  time  is  the  formal 
condition,  it  follows  that  time  is  also  indirectly  a  formal  condition  d  priori  of  external 
phenomena.  Time  is  in  itself,  out  of  the  conscious  subject,  nothing ;  it  cannot  be 
reckoned  among  objects-in-themselves,  apart  from  its  relation  to  our  sensible  intui- 
tions, either  as  subsisting  or  as  inhering.  Time  possesses  subjective  reality  in  respect 
of  internal  experience.  But  if  I  myself  or  any  other  being  could  regard  me  without 
this  condition  of  sensibility,  the  same  modifications  of  consciousness  which  we  now 
conceive  as  changes  would  found  a  cognition,  in  which  the  idea  of  time  and  conse- 
quently that  of  change  would  not  at  all  be  included.  To  the  objection  that  the  reality 
of  the  change  in  our  ideas  proves  the  reality  of  time,  Kant  replies  that  the  objects  of 
the  "  internal,  sense/1  like  those  of  the  external  sense,  are  only  phenomena,  having  two 
aspects,  the  one  regarding  the  object-in-itself,  the  other  the  form  of  our  intuition  (per- 
ception) of  the  object,  which  form  must  not  be  sought  in  the  object-in  itself,  but  in  the 
Subject,  to  which  it  appears. + 

*  That  space  U  only  the  form  of  the  external  and  not  of  the  internal  sense,  and  that  time,  per  contra.,  is 
the  form  of  the  internal,  and.  indirectly,  al*o  of  the  external  sense,  are  truths  inferrible,  in  Kant's  opinion, 
from  the  nature  of  external  and  internal  experience.  But  in  fact  the  relation  to  space  belongs  no  1cm  to  the 
M  phenomena  of  the  internal  sense,"  to  the  images  of  perception  as  such,  to  the  representations  of  memory,  to 
eonceptirns.  in  so  far  as  the  concrete  representations  from  which  they  am  abstracted  constitute  their  insepa- 
rable basis,  and'tberefore  to  the  judgments  combined  from  them,  in  so  far  as  that,  to  which  the  judgment 
relates,  is  also  intuitively  (through  the  sensibility)  represented,  etc  Even  the  psychical  processes  take  place 
in  a  space  (in  the  Thalamus  opticus  as  the  tentorium  commune  t ),  which,  to  be  sure,  as  the  space  of  con- 
aekmsneas  is  to  be  discriminated  from  the  space  of  external  objects ;  of  the  extension  in  space  which  belongs 
to  these  processes,  we  are  literally  conscious  as  extension. 

t  This  distinction  would  avail  nothing,  even  though  an  "  internal  sense  "  of  the  kind  which  Kant  sup- 
poses reaOy  existed,  since,  in  the  case  of  psychological  self -observation,  the  Subject,  to  whom  the  internal 
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Kant  pronounces  false  the  doctrine  of  the  Leibnitzo- Wolffian  philosophy,  that  ours* 
ability  is  bat  the  confused  representation  of  things,  and  of  that  which  belongs  to  things 
in  themselves.  He  denies  that  man  possesses  a  faculty  of  u  intellectual  intaitMB," 
whereby,  without  the  intervention  of  affections  from  without  or  from  within,  and  apart 
from  forms  merely  subjective  (space  and  time),  objects  are  known  as  they  are  in  thai- 
selves. 

The  result  of  the  Transcendental  Esthetic  is  summed  up  by  Kant  (in  the  "Genenl 
Observations  on  the  Transcendental  ^Esthetic,"  1st  ed.,  p.  42 ;  2d  ed.,  p.  59,  ap.  Boa* 
II.,  49)  as  follows :  "  That  the  things  which  we  perceive  are  not  what  we  take  then  to 
be,  nor  their  relations  of  such  intrinsic  nature  as  they  appear  to  us  to  be ;  and  tint  if 
we  make  abstraction  of  ourselves  as  knowing  Subjects,  or  even  only  of  the  subjecthe 
constitution  of  our  senses  generally,  all  the  qualities,  all  the  relations  of  objects  in  space 
and  time,  yes,  and  even  space  and  time  themselves,  disappear,  and  that  as  phenomena 
they  cannot  exist  really  per  sc,  but  only  in  us ;  what  may  be  the  character  of  things  is 
themselves,  and  wholly  separated  from  our  receptive  sensibility,  remains  wholly  on* 
known  to  us."  In  what  we  call  external  objects,  Kant  sees  only  mental  representa- 
tions resulting  from  the  nature  of  our  sensibility. 

Similar  is  the  result  to  which  Kant  arrives  in  reference  to  the  forms  of  the  under- 
standing, in  the  Transcendental  Logic. 

The  receptivity  of  the  mind,  in  virtue  of  which  it  has  representations  whenever  it » 
affected  in  any  manner,  is  Sensibility ;  spontaneity  of  cognition,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
absolute  origination  of  ideas,  is  the  mark  of  the  understanding.  Thoughts  without 
internal  or  external  perceptions  are  meaningless,  but  such  perceptions  without  concep- 
tions aze  blind.  The  understanding  can  perceive  nothing,  and  the  senses  can  think 
nothing  All  perceptions  depend  on  organic  affections,  and  all  conceptions  on  functions; 
''function"  expresses  the  unity  of  the  action  by  which  different  representations  an 
arranged  under  one  common  representation.  By  means  of  these  functions  the  under- 
standing forms  judgments,  which  are  indirect  cognitions  of  the  objects  of  perception. 
On  the  various  primal  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  or  Categories,  depend  the 
various  forms  of  logical  judgments,  and,  conversely  from  the  latter,  as  set  forth  in 
general  (formal)  logic,  the  categories  may  be  ascertained  by  regressive  inference.  (Cf. 
A.  F.  C.  Kcrsten,  Quo  jure  Kantius  Arist.  cuteg,  rtjecerit,  Progr.  of  the  Cohu  Bd- 
Oymn.%  Berl.,  1853;  Lud.  Gerkrath,  Be  Kantii  eateg.  doctrina.  Diss.  Inaug.,  Bonn, 
1854.)  Kant  defines  the  categories  as  conceptions  of  objects  as  such,  by  which  the 
perception  of  these  objects  is  regarded  as  determined  with  regard  to  some  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  logical  judgment  (as,  e.  g. ,  body  is  determined  by  the  category  of  sub- 
stantiality as  the  subject  in  the  judgment :  all  bodies  are  divisible).  Kant  presents  the 
following  table  of  the  forms  of  the  logical  judgment,*  and  of  the  corresponding  cat* 
gories  f : — 

states  appear,  is  identical  with  the  Object  to  which  they  belong.  The  phenomenal  succession  of  our  We* 
cannot  be  regarded  as  merely  an  unfaithful  image  of  internal  states,  in  themselves  timeless,  but  which  aft* 
the  internal  a«n«*e ;  on  the  contrary,  it  must  also  be  regarded  as  having  acquired  the  nature  of  a  real  w*& 
through  the  affection  produced  in  the  soul  or  in  the  I,  and  as  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  things  existent*  * 
such,  and  not  merely  to  the  Phenomenal.  Besides,  this  doctrine  of  the  *' internal  sense"'  is  incorrect;  «•  *tf 
System  of  Logic,  $  40. 

*  The  thnWold  division  of  forms  of  judgments,  aimed  at  by  Kant  in  each  class,  is  not  justified  tim*^' 
out :  sec  my  SyHtem  of  Logic,  $$  68-70. 

t  The  Categories  of  Relation,  as  they  are  termed  by  Kant  are  the  only  ones  which  respect  the  form  of** 
"object"  or  of  objective  reality,  and  as  rach,  at  the  same  time,  give  rise  to  certain  functions  of  the  toe**- 
judgment.   The  differences  of  Quality  and  Modality  are  founded,  not  on  differing  forma  of  objective  c 
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Logical  Table  of  Judgments. 
Judgments  are  in  regard  to 


Quantity. 
ftgnlar. 

Particular  (or  plural), 
tahenal 


Quality. 
Affirmative. 
Negative. 
Infinite  (or  limit- 

mg). 


Relation. 
Categorical. 
Hypothetical 
Disjunctive. 


Modality. 
Problematical. 
Assertory. 
ApodicticaL 


Transcendental  Table  of  Conceptions  of  the  Understanding. 
These  conceptions  are,  under  the  head  of 


Quantity. 

Quality. 

Relation.        • 

Modality. 

Unity. 

Reality. 

Substantiality  and 

Possibility  and 

Inherence. 

Impossibility. 

Plurality. 

Negation. 

Causality  and 

Existence  and 

Dependence. 

Non-existence. 

Totally. 

Limitation. 

Community  or 

Necessity  and 

Reciprocity 

Contingenoe. 

(Concurrence). 

Herewith  belongs  a  table  of  synthetic  judgments  d  priori,  founded  on  the  above 
exceptions  of  the  understanding.     Kant  designates  it  as  a 

Pure  Physiological  Table  of  Universal  Principles  of  Physics. 


Axioms  of  (sen- 
sible) Intuition. 


Anticipations  of 
Perception. 


Analogies  of 
Experience. 


Postulates  of  all  em- 
pirical thought. 


A  complete  system  of  transcendental  philosophy,  says  Kant,  would  necessarily  con- 
**ia  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding  which  are  derived  from  the  pure  primal 
toateptions,  and  are  therefore  themselves  likewise  d  priori  or  pure  conceptions,  as, 
f-0.  force,  action,  passion,  which  follow  from  the  conception  of  causality;  to  make 
*t  the  list  of  them  were  a  useful  and  not  disagreeable,  though  here  a  superfluous  task 
whence  it  follows  that  Kant  believed  himself  already  to  have  given  the  most  essential 
Omenta  of  a  complete  transcendental  philosophy  in  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason). 

Kant  observes  in  regard  to  these  categories,  among  other  things,  that  there  are 
tate  of  them  in  each  class,  whereas  generally  all  d  priori  division  with  conceptions 
*a»t  be  dichotomous  («.  #.,  A  and  non-A),  and  adds  that  the  third  category  in  each 


^Hi  are  reflected  in  the  mbjective  act  of  judgment,  but  on  various  kind*  In  the  relation  of  the  nubjertive 
u  **•  objective,  L  #.,  of  the  combination  of  idoa*  in  tho  judgment  to  that  |x>rtion  of  reality  whirh  in  the 
**W  of  ii  invM-utatioa  ;  they  huve  not,  therefore,  different  oitcgorie*  underlying  them.  Logical  (Quantity, 
Wa.  U  founded  only  on  the  pomibility  of  combining  in  one  judgment  m-vcral  judgment*,  whost  Mibjectit  an* 
***V»I  in  the  nine  conception,  so  that  the  predicate  is  affirmed  (or  denied)  with  re fere  in  v  either  to  the 
**  H>here  «f  that  conce|>tion  or  to  a  part  of  it;  it  involves  no  relation  to  a  form  of  objective  reality, 
r  to  the  judgment  aa  Mich.    Cf.  my  Sy*t.  qf  Logic,  %%  6S-7U. 
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class  comes  from  the  combination  of  the  second  with  the  first.  (In  the  Critique  of  Vu 
Faculty  of  Judgment^  Intr.,  last  note,  Kant  terms  the  dichotomoos  division  here  n 
tioned  an  analytical  division  d  priori,  founded  on  the  principle  of  contradiction,  tat 
says  that  every  synthetic  division  a  priori,  not  based,  as  in  mathematics,  on  the  in 
tion  which  corresponds  with  the  conception,  but  on  d  priori  conceptions,  must  contaii 
three  things  :  1,  a  condition  ;  2.  something  conditioned ;  3,  the  conception  which  u 
from  the  union  of  the  conditioned  with  its  condition. )  Totality,  he  says  further,  ii 
plurality  viewed  as  unity ;  limitation  is  reality  combined  with  negation ;  community  ii 
reciprocal  causality  among  substances ;  nocessity  is  the  existence  which  is  given  throngk 
possibility  itself.  But  the  combining  of  the  first  and  second  category  in  each  dm 
requires  a  special  act  of  the  understanding,  whence  the  third  conception  must  likewiM 
be  regarded  as  an  original  conception  of  the  understanding.  (In  this  remark  of  Kaati 
contained  the  germ  of  the  Fichtean  and  Hegelian  dialectic.) 

The  objective  validity  of  the  categories  (of  which  Kant  treats  in  the  "  Transcended 
tal  Deduction  of  the  Categories")  rests  on  the  fact,  that  it  is  only  through  them  thai 
experience,  in  what  concerns  the  form  of  thought,  is  possible.  They  relate  necessarily 
and  d  priori  to  objects  of  experience,  because  it  is  only  by  means  of  them  that  any 
object  of  experience  whatever  can  be  thought. 

There  are,  says  Kant,  only  two  cases  possible  in  which  synthetic  representation 
and  its  objects  can  coincide,  can  bear  a  necessary  relation  to  each  other  and,  as  it  were, 
meet  each  other,  viz.  :  when  either  the  object  alone  renders  the  representation  powrihto 
or  the  representation  the  object. 

In  the  first  case  the  relation  is  empirical,  and  the  representation  can  therefore  not 
be  evolved  d  priori.  Our  d  priori  ideas  are  not  copied  from  objects,  since  othenriie 
they  would  be  empirical  and  not  d  priori.  Only  that  in  phenomena  which  belongs  to 
sensation  (that  which  Kant  terms  the  matter  of  sensible  cognition,  Cr.  of  the  Pure  &» 
1st  ed.  [in  the  original],  pp.  20  and  50 ;  2d  cd.,  pp.  34  and  74)  is  copied  from  objects, 
though  not  perfectly  agreeing  with  them.  The  things-in-themselves  or  transoendentil 
objects  affect  our  senses  (#.,  1st  cd.,  p.  1(J0;  2d  ed.,  p.  235 ;  ProUg.,  §  33);  through 
this  affection  arises  the  sensation  of  color,  or  of  smell,  etc. ,  which  sensations  are  yet  not 
to  be  supposed  similar  to  that  unknown  element  in  the  things-in-themselves  which  ex- 
cites them  in  us.  But  space,  time,  substantiality,  causality,  etc.,  depend,  according  to 
Kant,  not  on  such  affection.  Otherwise  all  these  forms  would  be  empirical  and  with- 
out necessity.  They  pertain  exclusively  to  the  subject,  which  by  them  shapes  its  sen- 
Bations  and  so  generates  the  phenomena,  which  are  its  ideas.  They  do  not  come  from 
the  things-in-themselves. 

The  other  case  cannot  occur  in  this  sense,  that  our  ideas  cause  the  existence  of 
their  objects.  The  will  does  indeed  affect  causally  the  existence  of  objects,  but  notoo 
do  our  ideas.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  cognition  of  an  object,  or  that  the  phe- 
nomenon should  take  its  law  from  our  d  priori  ideas.  Kant  compares  this  latter  suppo- 
sition to  the  astronomical  theory  of  Copernicus,  which  explains  the  apparent  revolu- 
tion of  the  heavens  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  real  motion  of  the  earth,  giving  rise  to  tha 
appearance  in  question. 

But  the  field  or  whole  sum  of  objects  of  possible  experiences  is  found  in  our  percep- 
tions. An  d  priori  conception,  unrelated  to  perceptions,  would  be  nothing  more  thia 
the  logical  form  of  a  conception,  but  not  the  conception  itself,  through  which  a  thinf 
is  thought.  Pure  d  priori  conceptions  can  indeed  contain  nothii£  empirical,  but  they 
must  nevertheless,  if  they  are  to  possess  objective  validity,  be  purely  d  priori  condition! 
of  possible  experience. 
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The  receptivity  of  the  mind  is  insufficient,  except  as  combined  with  spontaneity,  to 
■tar  cognition  possible.     Spontaneity  is  the  ground  of  a  threefold  synthesis,  viz.  :  that 

the  apprehension  of  representations  in  perception,  that  of  the  reproduction  of  the 
n*  in  imagination,  and  that  of  the  recognition  of  them  in  the  conception  (O.  of  the 

R,  Uted.,  p.  97seq.). 

The  successive  apprehension  of  the  manifold  elements  given  in  perception 
d  the  combination  of  them  into  one  whole  is  the  Synthesis  of  Apprehen- 
m.  Without  this  we  could  not  have  the  ideas  of  time  and  space.  The  Reproductive 
fsthesis  of  the  Imagination  is  likewise  based  on  d priori  principles  (Or.  of  the  P.  R., 
feed.,  p.  100  seq.  ;  on  pp.  117  seq.  and  123,  and  on  p.  152 of  the  2detL,  Kantdiscrim- 
ates  more  definitely  from  the  reproductive  imagination,  which  depends  on  conditions 
I  experience,  a  productive  imagination,  which  constitutes  an  d  priori  condition  of  the 
ambulation  of  the  manifold  in  a  cognition ;  in  the  2d  ed. ,  p.  152,  Kant  says  that  the 
■mer  is  of  no  service  in  explaining  the  possibility  of  d  priori  cognition  and  belongs, 
•fc  to  the  subjects  of  transcendental  philosophy,  but  to  those  of  psychology,  whence  in 
he  3d  ed.  he  treats  no  farther  of  it,  nor  of  "  Recognition  of  ideas  in  the  Conception  "). 
t  in  the  synthesis  of  the  parts  of  a  line,  of  a  division  of  time,  of  a  number,  I  were 
wtantly  to  lose  the  earlier  parts  out  of  thought  and  not  reproduce  them  while  pro- 
aeding  to  the  following  ones,  it  would  never  be  possible  for  me  to  have  a  complete 
das,  or  even  the  purest  and  most  primary  fundamental  ideas  of  space  and  time.  But 
without  the  consciousness  that  that,  which  we  think,  is  just  the  same  as  that  which 
re  thought  an  instant  before,  all  reproduction  in  the  series  of  ideas  would  be  fruitless. 
rV  concept  is  that  which  unites  the  manifold  elements,  successively  perceived  and  then 
npnxluced,  in  one  idea. 

In  the  cognition  of  the  manifold  the  mind  becomes  conscious  of  the  identity  of  the 
function,  by  which  it  performs  the  necessary  synthesis.  All  combination  and  all  unity 
in  knowledge  presuppose  that  unity  of  consciousness,  which  precedes  all  the  data  of 
perceptions,  and  in  connection  with  which  alone  any  representation  of  objects  is  possi- 
ble. To  this  pure,  original,  unchangeable  self -consciousness  Kant  gives  the  name  of 
fo*h#*hdrnVU  ajrpfrception.  He  distinguishes  it  from  empirical  apperception,  or  the 
Datable  empirical  self-consciousness  which  subsists  amid  the  succession  of  internal 
tanomena  apprehended  by  the  internal  sense.  Transcendental  apperception  is  an 
viginal  synthetic  act,  while  empirical'  self- consciousness  depends  on  an  analysis, 
rhich  presupposes  this  original  synthesis.  The  synthetic  unity  of  apperception  is 
Ut  highest  point  on  which  all  use  of  the  understanding  depends.  On  it  depends  the 
►L*ciousne*s  that  *•  I  think,"  which  must  accompany  all  my  ideas.  Even  the  objec- 
*e  unity  of  space  and  time  is  only  passible  through  the  relation  of  our  perceptions  to 
li*  transcendental  apperception. 

The  categories  are  the  conditions  of  thought  on  which  all  possible  experience 
spends.  The  possibility  and  necessity  of  the  categories  depend  on  the  relation  which 
ie  whole  sphere  of  the  sensibility  and  with  it  nil  possible  phenomena  have  to  the  pri- 
al  function  of  apperception.  All  the  manifold  in  perception  must  conform  to  the 
editions  of  the  unvarying  unity  of  self -consciousness,  the  primal  synthetic  unity  of 
(perception,  and  must  hence  be  subject  to  universal  functions  of  synthesis  by  concep- 
mm.  The  synthesis  of  apprehension,  which  is  empirical,  must  necessarily  conform  to 
e  synthesis  of  apperception,  which  is  intellectual,  and  is  given  and  expressed  in  a 
anner  wholly  d  priori  in  the  category.  Every  object,  which  can  be  given  us  iu  ]>er- 
pcion.  is  subject  to  the  necessary  conditions  on  which  the  synthetic  combination  and 
lit j  of  the  manifold  in  perception  depend,  in  all  possible  experience.     The  cate- 
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gone*,  as  conditions  d  priori  of  possible  experience^  are  therefore  at  the  same  tine 
ditions  of  the  possibility  of  the  objtct*  of  experience  (t.  e.,  of  phenomena),  and 
therefore  olijectice  validity  in  a  synthetic  judgment  d  priori.     So,  on  the  other 
no  a  pru/ri  knowledge  is  possible,  except  of  objects  of  possible  experience.  J 

The  conformity  of  things-in-themselves  to  law  wonld  necessarily  subsist,  if 
were  no  mind  to  perceive  and  know  it.  But  phenomena  are  only  representatkni  4t 
things  which  are  unknown  to  us  in  their  intrinsic  nature.  As  mere  rep] 
however,  they  are  subject  to  no  law  of  combination,  except  that  which  the  coml 
faculty  may  prescribe.  Combination,  says  Kant,  is  not  in  things,  and  cannot  be  4ti 
rived  from  them  by  perception,  for  example,  and  thence  first  transferred  to  the  unto* 
standing ;  it  is  a  work  of  the  understanding  alone,  which  itself  is  nothing 
the  faculty  of  d  priori  combination,  the  faculty  by  which  the  variety  of  given  wpfr* 
sentations  is  brought  under  the  unity  of  apperception.  This  principle,  adds  Kant,  tf 
the  highest  in  all  human  knowledge.  Since  now  all  possible  perception  dependi  flt* 
the  synthesis  of  apprehension,  and  since  this  empirical  synthesis  again  depends  on  tlft 
transcendental  synthesis,  and  hence  on  the  categories,  it  follows  that  all  possible  pr- 
eoptions, and  hence  everything  which  can  exist  in  the  empirical  consciousness,  i.  «.,  ill 
phenomena  of  nature,  are  subject,  in  what  respects  their  combination,  to  the  categories, 
which  are  the  original  ground  of  the  necessary  conformity  of  nature — considered  an- 
ply  as  such — to  law.  * 

Kant  mentions  supplementarily  (Cr.  of  the  Pure  2?.,  2d  ed.,  p.  167),  in  addition  W 
the  two  ways  in  which  a  necessary  agreement  of  experience  with  the  conception  of 
its  objects  is  conceivable  (namely,  when  experience  makes  these  conceptions,  or  wfeeV 
these  conceptions  make  experience  possible),  a  third  intermediata  way ,  namely,  by 
the  hypothesis,  that  the  categories  are  not  empirical,  but  subjective  bases  of  thought, 
implanted  in  us  with  our  existence*  but  so  arranged  by  the  author  of  our  being  at 
exactly  to  agree  in  their  use  with  the  laws  of  nature,  which  underlie  experience.  He 
denominates  this  hypothesis  (which  agrees  essentially  with  the  Leibnitzian  theory  of  pre- 
established  harmony,  but  is  ascribed  by  Kant — Prol.y  §  37,  note— to  Crusius)  as  a  kind  of 
9yHte.n1  of  the  preformation  of  Vie  pare  reason,  but  pronounces  against  it,  because  its  troth 
is  inconsistent  with  the  possession  by  the  categories  of  that  necessity  which  belong 
essentially  to  the  very  conception  of  them.  (A  further  indirect  proof  of  the  mere  subjec- 
tivity of  all  that  is  d  priori,  including  the  forms  of  sensible  intuition,  space  and  tune. 
as  well  as  the  categories,  is  contained  tor  Kant  in  the  Antinomies,  of  which  he  treats  in  i 

*  Kant  trachea  that  for  the  knowledge  of  the  particular  laws  of  nature  experience  is  necessary.  «n«  the* 
law*  relate  to  phenomena,  which  are  empirically  determined.  This  Kantian  theory  contains  more  than  a* 
intrinsic  contradiction.  1.  In  that,  while  thlnir*>ln -themselves  arc  represented  as  affecting  us,  time  and  can- 
aality,  which  thin  affection  implies  are  reckoned  by  Kant  a*  <>  priori  forma,  valid  only  within  and  not  beycai 
the  world  of  phenomena.  2.  In  that  thin  affection  munt  furnish  to  the  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  a  material 
completely  unformed  and  chaotic,  so  an  not  to  be  subject  to  any  law  incompatible  with  the  ik  priori  law  of  com- 
bination, and  yet,  on  the  other,  an  orderly  material,  so  that  every  particular  material  may  not  be  out  of  rdatiai 
to  every  parti<*ular  form— in  which  caw  all  determination*  in  the  material  would  be  of  subjective  origin,  nA 
no  the  difference  between  the  cmpiri<*l  and  the  <1  priori  wonld  disappear — but  that  the  particular  in  pheaoa- 
cna,  and  indeed  every  particular  law  may  be  empirically  known  and  determined,  etc  But  if  the  ream  d 
the  particular  forma  and  law*  of  phenomena  must  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  objects  or  "things-m-theav 
■elvon  ''  which  affect  us,  it  is  susceptible  of  further  demonstration,  that  the  kind  and  succession  of  affectfca* 
arc  characterized  by  an  order,  which  is  jvwsible  only  on  the  supposition  that  time,  apace,  causality,  et&,  alt 
objective  and  real  function*  of  *'  thinttt-in-thcmsclvt**,"  whereby  Kant**  doctrine  of  the  it  priori  tad  Ms  ftaV* 
jectivigm  are  overthrown  (cf.  my  Sy*t.  of  Iaxj.,  %  4*1).  The  «ame  result  follows  aim  from  tho  ideal  neoasa^ 
that  the  particular  ahould  imply  the  universal.  If  particular  laws  must  be  ascribed  to  the  sphere  of  objecth* 
absolute  reality,  the  universal  lawn,  under  which  they  may  be  subsumed,  cannot  be  foreign  to  the  name  apbaw 
and  cannot  be  of  merely  subjective  origin. 
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subsequent  section,  Or.  of  the  P.  R,  1st  ed.,  p.  506 ;  2d  ed.,  534,  Bob.  and  Schu.,  YoL 
IL,  3P9.  This  proof,  if  it  were  stringent,  would  indeed  fill  up  the  "gap"  which, 
according  to  Trendelenburg,  exists  in  Kant's  argument ;  but  it  does  not  do  this,  because 
the  proofs  for  the  Antinomies  are  without  force,  unless  Kant's  fundamental  thought  be 
admitted  ;  cf.  the  works  by  Trendelenburg,  and  others,  cited  above,  pp.  158,  159  [and 
below,  ad  %  132]. 

Pare  conceptions  of  the  understanding  are  entirely  heterogeneous  to  empirical  intui- 
tions, and  yet  in  all  subsumptions  of  an  object  under  a  conception  the  representation  of 
the  former  must  be  homogeneous  with  the  latter.  In  order  to  render  possible  the 
application  of  the  categories  to  phenomena  there  must  exist  a  third  factor,  homo- 
geneous with  both.  Such  a  mediating  factor,  in  the  form  of  an  idea  produced  by  the 
transcendental  synthesis  of  the  imagination,  is  termed  by  Kant  a  transcendental  Schema 
of  the  understanding.  Now  time  is  as  a  form  d  priori,  homogeneous  with  the  cate- 
gories, and  as  a  form  of  the  sensibility,  with  phenomena.  Therefore  an  application  of 
the  categories  to  phenomena  is  possible  through  the  transcendental  functions  or  quali- 
fications of  time. 

The  Schemata,  in  the  order  of  the  categories  (quantity,  quality,  relation,  modality), 
ire  founded  on  the  serial  nature  of  tune,  the  contents  of  time,  the  order  of  time,  and 
on  time  as  a  whole.  The  schema  of  quantity  is  number.  The  schema  of  reality  is  being 
in  time,  and  that  of  negation  is  not-being  in  time.  The  schema  of  substance  is  the  per- 
ostence  of  the  real  in  time ;  that  of  causality  is  regular  succession  in  time ;  that  of  com- 
tannity,  or  of  the  reciprocal  causality  of  substances  in  respect  of  their  accidents,  is  the 
dmnltaneous  existence  of  the  qualifications  of  the  one  substance  with  those  of  the  other, 
following  a  universal  rule.  The  schema  of  possibility  is  the  agreement  of  the  synthesis 
>f  diverse  representations  with  the  universal  conditions  of  time,  and  hence  the  deter- 
mination of  the  representation  of  a  thing  as  associable  with  some  particular  time  ;  the 
icbema  of  actuality  is  existence  in  a  definite  time,  and  that,  of  necessity  is  existence  at 
ill  times. 

The  relation  of  the  categories  to  possible  experience  must  constitute  the  whole  of  our  d 
wiori  knowledge  by  the  understanding.  The  principles  of  the  pure  understanding  are 
the  rules  for  the  objective  use  of  the  categories.  From  the  categories  of  quantity  and 
traality  flow  mathematical  principles  possessing  intuitive  certainty,  while  the  categories 
of  relation  and  modality  give  rise  to  dynamic  principles  of  discursive  certainty. 

The  principle  of  the  Axioms  of  (sensible)  Intuition  is :  All  sensible  intuitions  are 
extensive  magnitudes.  The  principle  of  the  Anticipations  of  Perception  is:  In  all 
phenomena  the  real  object  of  sensation  has  intensive  magnitude,  i.  e.,  a  degree.  The 
principle  of  the  Analogies  of  Experience  is :  Experience  is  only  possible  through  the 
action  of  a  necessary  connection  of  perceptions ;  from  this  principle  are  derived  the 
principles  of  the  persistence  of  substance — or  that  in  all  the  changes  of  phenomena 
the  substance  persists,  and  its  quantity  is  neither  increased  nor  diminished ;  of  succes- 
sion in  time  by  the  law  of  causality — or  that  all  changes  take  place  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect ;  and  of  simultaneity  under  the  law  of 
reciprocity  or  community — or  that  all  substances,  in  order  to  be  perceived  as  co- exist- 
ing in  space,  must  be  in  complete  reciprocity,  or  must  exert  a  reciprocal  action  upon 
each  other.  The  Postulates  of  Empirical  Thought  are :  Whatever  agrees  (with  refer- 
ence to  perception  and  conception)  with  the  formal  conditions  of  experience  is  possible ; 
Whatever  coheres  with  the  material  conditions  of  experience  (sensation)  is  actual ; 
That  whose  connection  with  the  actual  is  determined  by  the  universal  conditions  of  expe- 
rience is  necessary. 
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To  the  proof  of  the  second  postulate,  relative  to  the  evidence  of  reality,  Kant  addoi  j 
in  the  second  edition  of  the  Critique  of  Vie  Pure  Reason  a  "  Refutation  of  (materid)  ] 
Idealism,"  based  on  the  principle  that  internal  experience — the  reality  of  which  cai 
be  doubted— is  impossible  without  external  experience,  and  consequently  that  it  is  oafy  I 
possible  on  the  condition  that  there  exist  objects  in  space  external  to  ourselves.  Kuft 
argument  in  proof  of  this  is,  that  the  qualification  of  time  involved  in  the  empiric^ 
determined  consciousness  of  our  own  existence  implies  something  permanent  in  percep- 
tion, which  something  must  be  different  from  our  ideas,  in  order  that  it  may  serre  Ml 
standard  for  the  measurement  of  their  change,  and  which  therefore  is  only  possible  oi 
the  condition  that  there  exists  something  external  to  us.  (In  the  1st  ed.,  p.  376— VA 
II.,  p.  301,  in  Ros.  and  Schu. — Kant  had  already  sought  to  refute  the  doctrine  of  en 
cal  "  Idealism,  as  resting  on  a  false  scrupulousness  about  admitting  the  objective  reaBjj 
of  our  external  perceptions, "  arguing  that  external  perception  proves  directly  that  then  j 
are  real  existences  in  space  ;  that  without  perception  even  invention  and  dreaming  wool! 
be  impossible,  and  that  therefore  our  external  senses  have,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  drit 
which  are  necessary  for  experience,  their  real  corresponding  objects  in  space.  Bat 
external  objects  in  space,  as  Kant  is  ever  repeating,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  thing* 
in-themsclvcs ;  they  are  called  external  because  they  belong  to  the  external  sense,  toe 
universal  form  of  whose  intuitions  is  space.  By  the  "  permanent  in  perception"  Knt 
can  only  mean  the  permanently  phenomenal  in  space,  or  impenetrable,  extended  nb- 
stance.     Cf.  also  the  Proleg.  to  Metaphysics,  §  49.) 

Although  our  conceptions  may  be  divided  into  sensible  and  intellectual  conception, 
yet  their  objects  cannot  be  divided  into  objects  of  the  senses,  or  phenomena,  and  objedi 
of  the  understanding,  or  noume/ot.  in  the  positive  sense  of  this  term ;  for  the  a**?* 
tutu*  of  the  Hiukrstaiuiing  are  apjdiaibk  only  to  the  objects  of  sensible  intuition;  wtthatt 
such  intuition  deception)  they  are  objectless,  and  a  faculty  of  non-sensible  or  intefle> 
tuul  intuition  is  not  possessed  by  man.  But  the  conception  of  a  noumtnon,  in  tbe 
negative  signification  of  the  term,  that  is,  as  denoting  a  thing,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  tt 
object  of  external  or  internal  perception  for  us,  is  a  correct  one.  In  this  sense  thingi- 
in-themselves  are  noumena,  which,  however,  are  not  to  be  conceived  through  the 
categories  of  the*  understanding,  but  only  as  an  unkn6wn  Something.  * 

Through  the  confounding  of  the  empirical  use  of  the  understanding  with  the 
transcendental  arises  the  4l  amphiMy  of  the  conc<:ptfons  of  rrJkscUon."  These  con- 
ceptions are  identity  and  diversity,  agreement  and  repugnance,  inner  and  outer,  the 

*  The  inference  of  subsequent  philosophers,  that  because  things-in-themselves  are  not  In  ppaor.  ttay 
iiiu-1  exist  '•  in  the  world  of  thought,"  is  therefore,  from  the  Kantian  ]>oint  of  view,  inadmissible.  If  tf 
that  whirh  in  in  the  world  of  thoueht  id  understood  something  immanent  in  human  thought,  i.  «..  acunceptk» 
or  a  panii  ular  thought,  the  thing-in-itself  id  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  by  it  i*  meant  a  transcendental  objai 
of  thought,  then  the  "thing-in-itself  "  i*»  only  in  ho  far  in  "the  world  of  thought"  as  it  is  true  that wf «t 
obliged  to  uptime  its  existence,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  the  calorie*  of  human  thought  can  be  applied  » 
it.  It  is  unmistakably  true,  however,  that  Kant's  u«c  of  the  conception  of  noumena  (a  conception  of  PUtanfe 
origin)  for  hi*  thing*-in-them*elvet<  wan.  notwithstanding  the  proviso  that  it  should  be  taken  only  inanegatfi* 
K*nsc,  a  source  of  <*onfusion  to  Kant  himself,  and  th<«  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  ekmait^ 
et>i>ccially  of  quaHfUrUiowt  of  worth  into  the  conception  of  things-ln-themselvca.  That  the  thing*-ln-sbe»- 
selves,  which  arc  without  time,  space,  or  causality,  and  which  yet  affect  us,  are  better  and  higher  invodl 
than  phenomena,  is  at  least  an  arbitrary  supposition,  which,  however,  receives  from  the  Platonic  W» 
employed— especially  in  the  antithesis:  homo  n  miuenon,  homo  phenomenon — an  apparent  support,  and  wife* 
introduced  into  the  ethtail  domain. — Kant's  doctrine  of  concept  and  iwrccption  is  distinguished  by  ifetpat- 
nomcnalistic  [subjective]  character  from  the  Aristotelian  dextrine,  that  the  essence  which  i*  known  thn^ 
the  concept  is  immanent  in  the  individual  objects,  which  are  included  in  the  extension  of  the  concept,  and  kit 
no  separate  existence. 
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determinable  and  determination  (matter  and  form).  Transcendental  reflection  {reflexio) 
is  the  act  whereby  I  confront  the  comparison  of  ideas  generally,  with  the  cognitive 
faculty  in  which  the  comparison  is  instituted,  and  distinguish  whether  the  ideas  are 
compared  with  each  other  as  belonging  to  the  pure  understanding  or  to  sensuous 
intuition.  Kant  finds  the  source  of  the  Leibnitzian  system,  "  which  intellectualizes 
phenomena/1  in  the — by  Leibnitz  unnoticed— amphiboly  of  the  conceptions  of  reflec- 
tion. Leibnitz  supposed  that  the  understanding,  when  comparing  ideas,  had  to  do  with 
representations  of  objects  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  took  the  conception  of  noumena 
in  its  positive  sense.  He  held  sensation  to  be  only  confused  perception,  and  believed 
that  when  he  was  comparing  all  objects  in  the  understanding,  by  the  aid  of  the  abstracted 
formal  conceptions  of  human  thought,  he  was  perceiving  the  inner  quality  and  nature 
of  things.  As  a  natural  consequence,  he  found  no  other  differences  than  those  by  which 
the  understanding  distinguishes  its  pure  conceptions  from  each  other.  From  these 
premises  he  concluded  that  whatever  is  ideally  indistinguishable  is  absolutely  undistin- 
guished or  identical ;  that  realities,  as  being  mere  affirmations,  cannot  through  their 
opposite  tendencies  neutralize  each  other,  since  there  is  no  logical  contradiction  between 
them ;  that  the  only  internal  state  which  can  be  attributed  to  substances  is  an  ideal  or 
conscious  state,  and  that  their  community  is  to  be  conceived  as  a  pre-established  har- 
mony ;  and,  lastly,  that  space  is  •nly  the  order  of  co-existing  substances,  and  time  the 
dynamic  succession  of  their  states.  Kant  contends  that  the  above-named  conceptions 
of  reflection  should  not  be  applied  in  comparing  ideas  drawn  from  the  world  of  phe- 
nomena, without  taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  sensuous  intuition  (which  has 
its  peculiar  forms  and  is  not  merely  confused  perception),  and  that  they  should  not  be 
applied  to  things-in- themselves  (or  noumena)  at  all. 

If  the  understanding  is  the  faculty  which  by  its  rules  introduces  unity  into  phenom- 
ena, the  Reason  is  the  faculty  which  by  its  principles  establishes  unity  among  the  rules 
of  the  understanding.  The  conceptions  of  the  reason  contain  the  unconditioned,  and 
transcend,  therefore,  all  the  objects  of  experience.  Kant  gives  the  name  of  Ideas  to  those 
necessary  conceptions  of  the  reason  for  which  no  corresponding  real  objects  can  be  given 
in  the  sphere  of  the  senses.  (Cf .  Jul.  Heidemann,  Plat,  de  ideis  doctrinam  qumnodo  Kant- 
hu  el  intdkxerit  et  excciucrit.  Diss.  Inaug. ,  Berl. ,  1803. )  The  transcendental  conceptions 
of  the  reason  imply  absolute  totality,  or  completeness,  in  the  synthesis  of  conditions, 
and  seek  to  carry  the  synthetic  unity  which  is  conceived  in  the  Category  up  to  the 
absolutely  unconditioned.  The  pure  reason  is  never  directly  conversant  with  objects, 
but  only  with  the  conceptions  of  objects,  which  are  furnished  by  the  understanding. 
Just  as  it  was  possible  to  derive  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding  from  the  various 
forms  of  the  logical  judgment,  by  observing  and  translating  into  conceptions  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  synthesis  of  perceptions  is  effected  in  judgments,  so  the  transcen- 
dental conceptions  of  the  reason  may  be  derived  from  the  forms  of  rational  inference 
These  forms  are  three :  categorical,  hypothetical,  and  disjunctive.  Accordingly  there 
are  three  transcendental  rational  conceptions  expressing  the /unconditioned  as  resulting 
il)  from  a  categorical  synthesis  in  a  subject.  (2)  from  the  hypothetical  synthesis  of  the 
terms  of  a  series,  (3)  from  the  disjunctive  synthesis  of  parts  in  a  system.  The  first  of 
these  rational  conceptions  is  that  of  the  soul  as  the  absolute  unity  of  the  thinking  Sub 
ject,  the  second  is  that  of  the  world  as  the  absolute  unity  of  the  series  of  the  condi- 
tions of  phenomena ;  and  the  third  is  that  of  God  as  the  absolute  unity  of  all  objects  of 
thought  whatever,  or  as  the  being  who  includes  in  himself  all  reality  (ens  reaUmmum). 
Corresponding  with  these  three  ideas  are  three  dialectical  inferences  of  the  reason^  which 
axe  sophistications,  not  of  men,  but  of  the  pure  reason  itself,  since  they  arise  through 
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a  natural  illusion,  which  is  as  inseparable  from  human  reason  as  are  certain  optial 
deceptions  from  vision,  and  which,  like  these,  can  be  explained  and  rendered  harm 
but  cannot  be  entirely  removed.  The  IdeA  of  the  soul  as  a  simple  substance  is  the  in- 
ject of  the  psychological  paralogism  ;  the  Idea  of  the  universe  is  the  subject  of  the 
mological  antinomies,  and,  lastly,  the  Idea  of  a  most  real  being,  as  the  ideal  of  the pn 
reason,  is  the  subject  of  the  attempted  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God. 

Rational  Psychology,  says  Kant,  is  based  Bolely  on  the  consciousness  which  fti 
thinking  I  has  of  itself  ;  for  if  we  were  to  call  in  the  aid  of  our  observations  on  fti 
play  of  our  thought*,  and  on  the  natural  laws  thence  derivable  (as,  6.  g.,  Herbert  sots* 
quently  did,  when  he  attempted  to  found  a  proof  of  the  punctual  simplicity  of  fti 
soul  on  the  mutual  combination  of  representations),  there  would  spring  up  an  empiri- 
cal psychology,  unable  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  attributes  beyond  the  reach  of  pos- 
sible experience — such  as  the  attribute  of  simplicity — and  having  no  possible  claim  to 
apodietical  certainty.  From  the  consciousness  of  the  Ego,  rational  psychology  seeks  to 
demonstrate  that  the  soul  exists  as  a  substance  (an  immaterial  substance),  that  at  I 
simple  substance  it  is  incorruptible,  and  that  as  an  Intellectual  substance  it  is  ever 
identical  with  itself  or  is  one  person,  in  possible  commerce  with  the  body  and  immortal. 
But  the  arguments  of  rational  pHychology  (in  the  statement  of  which  Kant  seems  chiefly 
to  have  adopted  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented  in  Knutzen's  Von  der  immaUrid- 
Un  Xutur  der  £k<le^  Reimarus'  Die  vorneJiinnten  WahrhtUen  der  naturlicJien  RA'gfat 
ami  Moses  Mendelssohn's  PJunlon)  involve  an  illegitimate  application  to  the  Ego,  as  a 
transcendental  object,  of  the  conception  of  substance,  which  presupposes  sensuous  in- 
tuition, and  applies  only  to  phenomenal  objects.  That  I,  who  think,  must  always  be 
regarded  in  every  act  of  thought  only  as  subject  and  as  something,  which  is  not  a  men 
appurtenance  or  predicate  of  thought,  is  an  apodictical  and  even  an  identical  propo- 
sition; but  it  does  not  signify  that  I  am  objectively  an  independent  essence  or  sob- 
stance.  So,  too,  it  is  implied  in  the  very  conception  of  thought  that  the  "I"  of  ap- 
percept ion  denotes  a  logically  simple  subject— which  is  an  analytical  proposition;  bat 
this  does  not  signify  that  the  thinking  1  is  a  simple  substance,- which  would  be  a  syn- 
thetic proposition.  The  affirmation  of  my  own  identity  in  the  midst  of  all  the  dung- 
ing contents  of  consciousness  is,  again,  an  analytical  affirmation  but  from  this  identity 
cannot  be  inferred  the  identity  of  a  thinking  substance,  existing  amid  all  change  of 
states.  Finally,  that  I  distinguish  my  existence,  as  that  of  a  thinking  being,  from  the 
existence  of  other  things  external  to  me,  including  among  the  latter  my  own  body,  is « 
analytical  proposition ;  hut  it  doe*  not  enable  me  to  know  whether  this  consciousness 
of  myself  would  be  possible  if  there  were  no  things  beside  and  external  to  me,  and 
whether,  therefore.  1  could  exist  without  a  body 

The  difficulty  of  explaining  the  interaction  between  soul  and  body  is  increased  by 
the  assumed  fact  of  their  heterogeneity,  the  former  being  regarded  as  existing  onlym 
time,  the  latter  in  both  time  and  space.  But  if  we  consider  (says  Kant.  (•>.  of*** 
Pure  /i\,  2d  od  ,  p.  42?  soq. )  that  the  two  classes  of  existences  assumed  in  this  hypo- 
thesis are  distinguished,  not  interiorly,  but  only  by  the  fact  that  the  one  is  phenome- 
nally external  to  the  other,  and  hence  that  that  which  underlies  the  phenomenon  of 
matter  as  its  reality,  or  as  the  thing-in  itself  vm*/  y^rhnp*  not  be  #o  unlike  the  tomliUdfi 
this  difficulty  disappears,  and  the  only  question  remaining  is  how  a  community  of  sab- 
stances  is  in  any  sense  possible — a  question  which  neither  psychology  nor  any  otiw* 
form  of  human  science  can  answer  The  idea,  here  only  briefly  intimated,  of  the  p* 
t>i?>l<  ftomogennty  of  the  realities  which  underlie,  resj>ectively.  the  phenomena  of  th* 
external  and  those  of  the  internal  sense,  is  more  fully  developed  in  the  first  edition  of 
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the  Cr.  of  P.  R    Empirical  psychology,  says  Kant,  since  it  has  reference  to  phe- 
nomena only,  is  properly  dualistic ;  but  transcendental  psychology  favors  neither  dual- 
ism nor  pneumatism  (spiritualism)  nor  materialism,  all  of  which  hold  the  diversity  of 
manner  in  which  objects — whose  intrinsic  nature  remains  unknown — are  mentally  rep- 
resented to  be  significant  of  a  corresponding  diversity  in  the  nature  of  these  things 
themselves.     "  The  transcendental  object  which  underlies  external  phenomena,  as  also 
that  which  underlies  internal  intuition,  is  in  itself  neither  matter  nor  a  thinking  being, 
bat  only  a  (to  us)  unknown  ground  of  the  phenomena,  from  which  we  derive  our  empi- 
rical conceptions  of  either  kind"  (Cr.  of  the  Pure  Reason,  1st  ed.,  p.  379,  Ros.,  II.,  p. 
803).     "I  can  very  well  suppose  that  the  substance  to  which  our  external  sense  attri- 
butes extension,  is  in  itself  the  subject  of  thoughts  which  can  be  consciously  repre- 
sented to  itself  by  its  own  internal  sense  ;  thus  that  which  in  one  aspect  is  called  ma- 
terial would  in  another  aspect  be  also  thinking  being,  not  whose  thoughts,  but  the  signs 
of  whose  thoughts  we  can  perceive  in  phenomena"  {ib.,  p.  359,  Ros.,  II.,  288  seq). 
This  latter  supposition,  here  named  as  a  possible  one,  borders  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
Leibnitzian  monadology,  which  teaches  that  complexes  of  monads — not  single  monads 
— appear  to  our  senses  as  extended  things,  and  at  the  same  time  contain  beings  which 
have  ideas  (representations),  and  may  contain  beings  capable  of  conscious  representation 
and  thought.     It  is  still  less  removed  from  the  view  developed  by  Kant  in  his  u  Mona- 
dologia  Physical    In  another  sense  it  contains  points  of  contact  with  Spinozism,  which 
ascribes  to  the  one  only  substance  thought  and  extension,  but  as  real  and  not  merely 
phenomenal  attributes.     In  the  second  edition  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  Kant  did 
not  deny  the  possibility  thus  suggested  in  the  first  edition,  but  rather  suggested  it  anew  in 
the  passage  above  cited,  though  refraining  from  a  more  detailed  development  of  the  idea. 
The  thought,  therefore,  is  not  changed  in  the  second  edition,  but  the  critical  principle 
is  more  strictly  applied,  in  that  Kant  now  prefers  to  give  no  space  to  the  development  of 
indemonstrable  dogmatic  theories,  even  as  hypotheses,  but  to  confine  himself  to  the  most 
brief  suggestion  of  them.    We  may  add  that  the  meaning  of  the  hypothesis  in  question 
is  obviously  not  that  the  transcendental  substratum  of  external  phenomena  is  identical 
with  the  thinking  Ego,  or  that  it  is  only  a  thought  of  the  Ego,  but  that  it  is  possibly 
itself  also  a  thinking  essence,  and  therefore  of  like  nature  with  the  transcendental 
substratum  of  the  internal  sense — just  as,  for  example,  in  the  Leibnitzian  system  all 
monads  are  mutually  homogeneous,  or  rather,  just  as  those  physical  monads  are  homo- 
geneous, which  Kant  assumes  in  his  Monadohgia  Physica  of  the  year  1756;    only 
because,  according  to  Kant,  we  have  no  precise  knowledge  whatever  of  the  transcen- 
dental substratum,  does  it  further  follow  that  still  other  theories,  such  as.  for  example, 
the  theory  of  the  identity  of  subject  and  object,  cannot,  as  hypotheses,  be  refuted.     It 
would  be  very  unjust  to  identify  the  conjecture  here  ventured  by  Kant  with  the  sub- 
jectivism of  Fichte.     It  is  true  that  Kant's  utterances   respecting   transcendental 
objects,  or  things-in-themselves,  are,  in  a  measure,  uncertain ;  but  this  uncertainty 
(which  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  contradiction  inseparable  from  the  Kantian  doc- 
trine, in  that  the  transcendental  object  is  represented  as  the  cause  of  phenomena,  and 
yet.  according  to  Kant,  cannot  be  a  cause)  is  observable  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Cr. 
of  P.  Reason,  and  not  (as  Schopenhauer  and  others  have  asserted)  in  the  second  only. 
Ct,  for  example,  the  passages— which  exist  in  both  editions — on  page  235  (Vol.  II.,  of 
Bosenkranz'a  edition  of  Kant's  works),  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  those  on  p. 
891,  line  9  from  above  and  following,  and  Proleg.,  §  57  (ib.,  III.,  p.  124).     Though  it 
be  true,   that  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Critique  those  passages  are  more  frequent 
in  which  Kant  emphasizes  our  ignorance  concerning  the  nature  of  transcendental 
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objects,  while  later,  in  the  seeond  edition,  when  he  is  striving,  in  view  of  alf 
apprehensions  that  had  arisen,  to  render  more  clear  the  difference  between  his  doctrsif 
and  the  Idealism  of  Berkeley,  passages,  in  which  stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  prf 
tulating  the  existence  of  things-in-themselves  as  the  transcendental  basis  of  the  iw 
of  phenomena,  became  somewhat  more  numerous,  yet  Kant's  doctrine  remained  end? 
tially  the  same,  viz. :  that  we  muHt  assume  that,  though  we  know  not  lunt,  transcendentf 
objects  or  things-in -themselves  do  exist.  In  the  first  cd.,  p.  105,  Kant  only  saji  tttT 
these  objects  are  nothing  for  u*%  and  on  p.  1 01)  it  is  only  when  considered  ss  =  j* 
that  they  are  said  to  be  nothing  for  us.  But  it  would  be  a  decidedly  false  interpH; 
tation  of  Kant  dogmatically  to  identify  the  transcendental  object  of  the  external  or  Est 
internal  sense,  the  noumena  or  ' *  things-in-themselves  " — with  which,  as  Kant  in  botk 
editions  of  the  Critique  teaches,  the  manifold  affections  of  the  external  and  intend? 
senses  originate,  and  with  which  Kant's  distinction  of  the  empirical  from  the  d  priori 
is  necessarily  connnected — with  "  the  unity  of  the  essence  in  the  multiplicity  of  phe- 
nomena." * 

The  Cosmological  Idea  is  the  source  of  four  Antinomies,  i.  «.,  pairs  of  nratosHf 
contradictory  propositions,  which  follow,  all  with  equal  consequence,  from  the  suppos- 
tion  of  the  reality  of  the  phenomenal  world,  in  the  transcendental  sense  of  the  tens 
"  reality."  The  four  antinomies  corresi>ond  with  the  four  classes  of  categories,  (tt 
in  addition  to  the  critiques  by  Herbart,  Hegel,  Schopenhauer,  and  others,  in  partienhr, 
Reiche,  De.  Kantii  antint/miis  quat  rticuritur  tfiwreticis,  Gott.,  1838;  Jos.  Richter,lfc 
Kantiscfie.n  Antinomim,  Mannheim,  1803.) 

The  quantity  of  the  world  is  the  subject  of  the  Firat  Antinomy.  Thesis  :  The  watt 
had  a  beginning  in  time  and  has  limits  in  space.  Antithesis:  The  world  is  without 
beginning  and  without  limits  in  space. 

The  Second  Antinomy  relates  to  the  quality  of  the  world.  Thesis  :  Every  compost* 
substance  in  the  world  is  made  up  of  simple  parts.  Antithesis :  There  exists  nothing  simple. 

The  Third  Antinomy  concerns  the  ovisal  rdath'ti.  Thesis;  Freedom,  in  the  tran- 
scendental sense  of  the  term,  is  a  reality,  or  there  may  be  absolute,  uncaused  teginning* 
of  series  of  effects.  Antithesis:  All  things,  without  exception,  take  place  in  the  world 
in  accordance  with  natural  law. 

The  Fourth  Antinomy  is  one  of  modality.  Thesis :  There  belongs  to  the  world 
(whethei  as  part  or  as  cause)  an  absolutely  necessary  being.  Antitftesis  :  Nothing  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  proofs  and  counterproofs  given  by  Kant  in  connection  with  these  Antinomies 
are  all  indirect.  In  the  proof  of  each  thesis,  the  infinite  progression  affirmed  in  the 
corresponding  antithesis  is  disputed  as  impossible,  while  in  proving  the  antithesis  ti* 
limit  assumed  in  the  thesis  is  rejected  as  arbitrary  and  unreal 

Kant  solves  the  antinomies  by  his  distinction  between  phenomena  and  things-ia- 
themselves.  In  reference  to  the  world  as  a  transcendental  object,  or  noumenon,  or 
intelligible  world,  thesis  and  antithesis  in  the  two  first  or  mathematical  antinomies  tf» 
alike  false*.  We  cannot  apply  to  the  intelligible  world  the  conceptions  of  space  ffli 
time  which  are  involved  in  the  predicates  4*  limitation  in  space  and  time,"  and  uinfinft* 
extension  in  space  and  time,"  and  an  analogous  argument  may  be  employed  with  reft*- 
ence  to  the  predicates  "simplicity"  and  '*  complexity  ;"  hence  neither  the  one  nor  tk* 

*  Thin  by  wny  <>f  complement,  nwl.  in  iwrt,  for  the  wke  of  frivintr  pr-eater  precision  to  the  ugumatftfe 
my  work :  /><  i>ri»rc  it  jumtertore  f»rmu  Knntiamw  Critlce*  Itationte  Pttrtr.  Bcrl..  1S02.  and  bywajof  i* 
joinder  to  MirhoM'*  reply  in  hi*  Review,  " IHr  Gedanke"  Vol.  III.,  Berlin,  1*62,  pp.  377-943;  cL  mr&* 
Mr  Log.,  3d  etL,  Bonn,  1*08,  p.  43. 
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other  of  the  contradictory  predicates  can  be  applied  to  that  world,  and  from  the  non- 
kpplicability  of  the  one  the  applicability  of  the  other  cannot  be  inferred ;  the  contradic- 
tion in  form  between  Thesis  and  Antithesis  is  in  reality  only  an  apparent  one,  a  "  dia- 
lectical opposition."  But  we  must  admit,  as  a  regulative  principle  of  speculative  inves- 
tigation, the  requirement  that  no  limit  be  regarded  as  absolutely  ultimate.  In  the  two 
bet  or  dynamic  Antinomies  the  Thesis  is  true  of  the  intelligible  world,  the  Antithesis  of 
the  phenomenal.  Every  phenomenon  depends  necessarily  upon  some  other  phenomenon 
or  phenomena,  but  things-in-themselves  are  free.  Within  the  sphere  of  the  phenomenal 
there  exists  no  unconditioned  cause,  but  outside  of  the  whole  complex  of  phenomena 
there  exists,  as  their  transcendental  ground,  the  Unconditioned. 

The  sum  of  all  realities  or  perfections,  conceived  in  concrete  and  even  in  individuo  as 
in  exemplar  or  transcendental  prototype,  is  the  Theological  Ideal.  The  theoretical 
proofs  of  God's  existence  are  the  so-called  ontological,  cosmological,  and  teleological 
or  physico-theological  arguments. 

The  Ontological  Argument  concludes  from  the  conception  of  God  as  the  most  real 
being  to  his  existence,  since  existence — necessary  existence — belongs  in  the  class  of 
realities,  and  is  therefore  contained  in  the  conception  of  the  most  real  being.  Kant 
here  disputes  the  assumption  that  being  is  a  real  predicate,  by  adding  which  to  other 
predicates  the  sum  of  realities  may  be  increased.  The  comparison,  says  Kant,  between 
a  being  possessing  other  predicates,  but  not  being,  and  a  being  combining  with  these 
other  predicates  that  of  being,  and  hence  by  so  much  greater,  more  perfect,  or  more 
real  than  the  former,  is  absurd.  When  being  is  affirmed,  the  object  is  posited  with  all 
its  predicates.  This  is  the  meaning  of  being.  When  being  is  not  affirmed — or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  when  the  object  is  not  thus  posited — no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
the  conception  of  the  object  to  its  predicates.  Hence,  in  ren  Boning  to  the  existence  of 
God,  if  being  is  to  be  demonstrated  as  a  predicate,  being  must  have  been  already  pre- 
viously assumed,  whence  we  arrive  only  at  a  pitiful  tautology.  This  tautological  con- 
clusion would  be  an  identical,  hence  an  analytical  proposition,  while  the  assertion  that 
God  is,  is,  like  all  existential  propositions,  a  synthetic  one,  and  can  therefore  not  be 
demonstrated  d  priori  in  regard  to  a  noumenon. 

The  Cosmological  Argument  concludes  from  the  fact  that  anything  exists  to  the 
existence  of  an  absolutely  necessary  being,  which  being,  by  the  aid  of  the  ontological 
argument,  is  then  identified  with  God  as  the  most  real  or  perfect  being  (en*  reaUmmum 
or  perfecUmmum).  Kant,  per  contra^  denies  that  the  principles  which  regulate  the  use 
of  the  reason  justify  us  in  prolonging  the  chain  of  causes  beyond  the  sphere  of  expe- 
rience ;  but,  he  adds,  if  the  argument  did  really  conduct  to  an  extramundane  and  abso- 
lutely necessary  cause,  it  could  not  demonstrate  that  this  cause  is  the  absolutely  per- 
fect being ;  and  to  take  refuge  in  the  ontological  argument  is  shown  inadmissible  by 
the  demonstrated  invalidity  of  the  latter. 

The  Teleological  Argument  concludes  from  the  order  and  adaptation  in  nature  to 
the  absolute  wisdom  and  power  of  its  author.  Kant  speaks  of  this  argument  with 
retpect,  on  account  of  its  efficacy  in  producing  conviction,  but  denies  its  scientific 
*atidity.     The  conception  of  finality  can,  according  to  Kant,  no  more  than  the  concep- 

i  of  cause,  be  employed  in  justification  of  conclusions  which  lead  us  beyond  all  the 
i  of  the  world  of  phenomena ;  for  it  too  is  of  egoistic  or  subjective  origin,  and  is, 
Bke  the  conception  of  cause,  transferred  by  man  from  himself  to  things,  but  it  is  invalid 
••  applied  to  transcendental  objects.  Did,  however,  the  teleological  argument  lead  to 
•a  extramundane  author  of  the  world,  it  would  only  prove  the  existence  of  a  world  - 
Builder  of  great  power  and  wisdom,  according  to  the  degree  of  adaptation  manifest  in 
12 
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the  world,  hat  not  that  of  an  almighty  and  all-wise  creator  of  the  world.  And  has, 
again,  to  supplement  the  argument  by  having  recourse  to  the  ontological  argmnejfc 
would  be  unjustifiable. 

The  Ideal  of  the  Reason,  or  the  Idea  of  God,  like  all  transcendental  conception!  tf 
the  reason,  has  theoretical  validity  only  in  so  far  as  it,  as  a  reg*datite  principle,  semi 
to  lead  the  understanding  in  all  empirical  cognition  to  seek  for  systematic  unity.  Hi 
transcendental  ideas  are  not  constitutive  principles  through  which  certain  objects  Ijif 
beyond  the  reach  of  experience  may  be  known;  they  simply  require  of  the  under- 
standing systematic  unity  and  completeness  in  its  comprehension  of  the  field  at 
experience.  We  are  required  by  a  correct  maxim  of  natural  philosophy  to  abstain  frost 
all  theological  and  from  all  transcendent  explanations  of  the  arrangement  of  msm 
generally.  But  in  the  employment  of  the  practical  reason  the  Ideal  of  the  Reason  ftsy 
serve  as  a  form  of  thought  for  the  highest  object  of  moral  and  religions  faith. 

In  the  "Doctrine  of  Method "  Kant  makes  many  valuable  observations  relating  w 
metaphysics  as  a  science  dependent  on  the  critique  of  the  reason,  but  oontribotw 
nothing  to  the  material  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  human  thoughts) 
objective  reality,  contenting  himself  with  simply  deducing  methodological  oonsequenesi 
from  the  doctrines  previously  established.  It  may  here  suffice  to  cite  an  affirmation  of 
Kant's  in  the  part  of  the  ik Doctrine  of  Method"  relating  to  the  "Discipline  of  tat 
Reason  in  its  Polemical  Use  "  < Or.  of  tJie  Pure  R. ,  1st  ed.  p.  747 ;  2d  ed.  p.  775,  Ron.,  IL.  to. 
577* :  u  It  is  extremely  x>rei>08torou8  to  expect  from  the  reason  enlightenment,  and  yet  to 
dictate  to  it  l>ef  orehand  on  which  side  the  weight  of  its  authority  must  necessarily  fall" 

Kant's  Physical  Philosophy  is  closely  related  to  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Critiqm 
of  the  Pure  Hat*on,  and  especially  to  the  Transcendental  ^Esthetic  and  Analytic*  (CL 
Lazarus  Bendavid,  Vorlmtng&n  fiber  die  mebtjti.  Anfangngr.  der  Katurw.9  and,  per 
contra,  Schwab,  Prufuug  der  Kantinchen  Begriffe  von,  dtr  UiidurchdringUchktit,  itr 

*  If  it  is  the  business  of  physical  philosophy  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  nature  by  reference  to  tint 
which  as  transcendental  object  or  thing-in-itsclf  underlies  thorn,  then  Mich  a  philosophy  i»  impossible  from U» 
Critical  stand-point  which  restrUrts  us  to  the  knowledge  of  phenomena  them*  phenomena  being  tmr  ideas.  The 
*•  Mihiphyniml  Principle*  of  Xoturxil  &  fcm-cr"  can  only  mntuin  a  systematic  collection  of  what  Kant  hokta 
to  be  <>  priori  principles  of  natuuil  philosophy.  Wlvn,  nevertheless,  Kant  (row  beyond  the  phenomenal,  aal 
when.  is|Nfi:i1]y,  mutter  i*  nduo-d  by  him  to  forces,  these  forces  which  lie-  liehind  phenomena,  occupy  into 
nyco-m  an  untenable  middle  position  between  the  phenomenal  and  the  noumcnal,  between  the  appearance  tad 
the  thing-in  ii  *e)t.  A«<i\>rding  to  the  Critique  of  tlw.  Pure  liewton  it  in  the  spaceless  and  timelcw  thing-in-ibdf 
which  so  aiTet-th  our  (in  thcm.-*-Ivcs  likewise  *p<uvle*t  and  timeless)  miisw  that  sensation*  arise  in  us  which  ace 
brought  by  the  ••  I  "  into  harmony  with  the  A  priori  forms  of  intuition  and  thought.  In  the  Met.  TVDictyfrt 
Of  X<U.  St-U-:nv  K:int  says  :  *•  It  is  only  through  motion  that  the  external  senses  can  be  affected. n  In  ouofe- 
tency  with  the  teachings  of  tho  Critique  of  the  Pure  Rea*on  thin  can  only  mean :  when  the  affection  itwtt 
become*  phenomenal  ( when  we  not  simply  suffer  an  affection,  but  |?erccive  the  process  of  the  affection  in  tka 
case  of  other  sensitive  beings  or  of  ourselves,  e.  g.,  when  wo  tee  the  blow  which  awakens  tho  sense  uf  fcuhega 
perceive  through  the  sen**;  of  sight  or  touch  the  vibration  of  the  chord  which  affect?  our  earn,  etc-X  to* 
must  the  npaceless  anil  timeless  relation,  on  whieh  the  production  of  sensations  really  depends,  appear  tone  if 
motion.  But  this  limitation,  under  which  alone,  according  to  tho  principle*  of  the  Critique  ©/  Ike  Ream*, 
the  doctrine  of  affection  through  motion  can  lie  received,  i»asses  in  the  natural  philosophy  built  up  upas  It 
more  and  more  into  the  back- ground,  and  this  hovers  in  an  uncertain  meditun  between  an  A  priori  theory  of 
phenomena  (existing  only  in  human  consciousness)  and  a  theory  of  real  objects  (which  cxirt  independenthr  of 
the  consciousness  of  pcrctiring  beings,  which  sulwistcd  ixiwtibly  antecedently  to  the  existence  of  organted 
beings,  and  on  which  the  existence  of  sen-ations  depends  and)  whieh  underlie  all  natural  phenomena.  Is 
reading  the  *•  MeutphyHlnal  Principle*  of  Xaturtil  SctentY'"  it  is  necessary  in  one  regard  to  forget,  and  y«t 
in  another  ever  to  remember,  that  according  to  the  logieal  consequence  of  Kant's  System  we  have  to  do  ■» , 
ply  with  prcxtfwoi*  whieh  take  place  only  within  human  consciousness,  and  which  therefore  are  by  that  Cm! 
psychically  eonditioned,  and  cannot  constitute  conditions  of  the  existence  of  being*  capable  of 
aenuations  and  ideas. 
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^Jbmiekung  ttnd  der  ZurBeksUmung  der  Korper,  neb*t  evner  DarsteUung  der  Hypothec 
mm  U  Sage  uber  die  meehaniedu  Ursache  der  aUgemeinen  Gravitation,  1807,  and  Fr. 

eb  Basse,  Xante  metaph.  Anfangsgr.  der  Natunc.  m  ihren  Orunden  widerlegt, 
a,  1838 ;  see  also  G.  Reuschle,A"ntf  und  die  Naturwissenechaft,  in  the  Deutsche 
jahrteehrifty  April-June,  1808,  p.  50,  and  especially  on  Kant's  dynamic  theory  of 
J»tter,  ftwl,  pp.  57-02.) 

..  Kant  divides  the  "  Metaph.  Principles  of  Natural  Scienoe "  into  four  principal 
Jvts.  The  first  of  them  treats  of  motion  as  a  pure  quantity,  and  is  called  by  Kant 
fboretiomics ;  the  second  considers  motion  as  belonging  to  the  quality  of  matter,  under 
Jke  name  of  an  originally  moving  force,  and  is  called  Dynamics  ;  the  third,  Mechanics, 
pemtm  of  the  parts  of  matter  with  this  quality  as  placed  by  their  own  motion  in  mutual 
i ;  while  the  fourth  defines  motion  and  rest  in  matter  simply  in  relation  to  the 
in  which  we  mentally  represent  them,  or  to  modality,  and  is  termed  by  Kant 
Phenomenology. 

In  the  Fhoronomics  Kant  defines  matter  as  the  movable  in  space,  and  deduces  in 
parti^n*  the  proposition  that  no  motion  can  be  neutralized  except  by  another  motion 
af  the  same  mobile  object  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  Dynamics  he  defines  matter 
at  the  mobile  in  so  far  as  it  fills  any  given  space,  and  lays  down  the  proposition  :  "  Mat- 
ter fills  a  certain  space,  not  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence,  but  in  virtue  of  a  special 
Boring  force  belonging  to  it."  He  attributes  to  matter  the  force  of  attraction — defining 
it  as  that  moving  force  through  which  one  portion  of  matter  can  be  the  cause  of  the 
ipproeoh  of  others  to  it — and  the  force  of  repulsion,  or  the  force  whereby  one  portion 
ji  matter  can  cause  other  portions  to  recede  from  it,  and  he  defines  more  precisely  the 
force  through  which  matter  fills  space  as  being  the  force  of  repulsion,  saying :  "  Matter 
IDs  its  spaces  in  virtue  of  repulsive  forces  belonging  to  all  its  parts,  i.  e.,  through  a 
force  of  extension  peculiar  to  itself,  which  is  of  definite  degree,  below  or  above  which 
■aaDer  or  greater  degrees  can  be  conceived  in  infinitum"  Elasticity,  in  the  sense  of 
Expansive  force,  belongs  therefore  originally  to  all  matter.  Matter  is  infinitely  divisible 
into  porta,  each  of  which  is  itself  matter ;  this  follows  from  the  infinite  divisibility  of 
■pace,  and  from  the  repulsive  force  belonging  to  every  portion  of  matter.  The  force  of 
tepalirion  decreases  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  cubes  of  the  distances;  the  force  of 
ftttraction,  on  the  contrary,  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances.  In  the  port 
mtitled  Mechanics  Kant  defines  matter  as  the  mobile  in  so  far  as  it,  as  such,  possesses 
native  force,  and  deduces  thence,  in  particular,  the  fundamental  lawB  of  mechanics : 
all  the  changes  of  the  material  realm  of  nature  the  whole  quantity  of  matter 
i  the  same,  unaugmented  and  undiminished ;  All  change  in  matter  has  an  exter- 
sa!  cause  (law  of  persistence  of  rest  and  motion,  or  law  of  inertia) ;  In  all  cases  of  the 
XHMnnnioation  of  motion,  action  and  reaction  are  equal.  In  the  Phenomenology  Kant 
lefincA  matter  as  the  mobile  in  so  for  as  this,  an  such,  can  be  on  object  of  experience, 
kn<l  develops  the  proposition*,  (1)  that  the  rectilinear  motion  of  a  portion  of  matter 
rith  reference  to  an  empirical  portion  of  sjace,  oh  distinguished  from  a  conceivable 
ipposfte  motion  of  the  space  itself  <  the  i>ortion  of  matter  in  the  latter  case  remaining 
unnoved).  is  simply  a  possible  predicate  (but  that  when  conceived  out  of  all  relation  to 
wm*  portion  of  matter  external  to  the  portion  in  motion,  i.  r.,  when  conceived  as  abso- 
ate  motion,  it  is  impossible) ;  (2>  that  the  circular  motion  of  any  portion  of  matter,  in 
Hstiortion  from  the  conceivable  opposite  motion  of  the  space  in  which  it  moves,  is  a 
!fml  predicate  of  the  same  <but  that  the  apparent  opi>osite  motion  of  a  relative  npace  U 
I  mere  semblance-;  (3)  that  in  the  case  of  every  motion  <»f  a  ImmIv.  in  virtue  of  which 
t  moves  with  reference  to  another  body,  an  equal  opposite  motion  of  the  latter  is 
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this,  says  Kant  (who  here  treats  the  theoretical  difference  between 
fting-in-itself  and  phenomenon  practically  as  a  difference  of  worth),  is 
contained  the  origin  of  duty.  On  the  moral  consciousness  are  founded 
three  morally  necessary  convictions,  which  Kant  terms  "  postulates  of 
fih#  pure  practical  reason,"  viz, :  the  conviction  of  our  moral  freedom 
^feince  the  affirmation :  "  thou  canst,  for  thou  oughtest,"  forces  us  to 
assume  that  the  sensuous  part  of  our  being  may  be  determined  by  the 
rational  part;  of  our  immortality — since  our  wills  can  approximate 
tp  conformity  with  the  moral  law  only  in  infinitum;  and  of  the 
existence  of  God  as  the  ruler  in  the  kingdoms  of  reason  and  nature, 
who  will  establish  the  harmony  demanded  by  the  moral  consciousness 
between  moral  worth  and  happiness. 

The  fundamental  conception  of  Kant's  philosophy  of  religion, 
jghich  he  develops  in  his  "  Religion  within  the  Limits  of  Mere  Hear 
fan,"  is  expressed  in  his  reduction  of  religion  to  the  moral  con- 
■Qjousness.  The  courting  of  favor  with  God  through  statutory  religious 
actions  or  observances,  which  are  different  from  the  moral  commands, 
IB  mock  service ;  the  truly  religions  spirit  is  that  which  recognizes  all 
oar  duties  as  divine  commands.  Through  an  allegorizing  interpreta- 
tion, Kant  reduces  the  dogmas  of  positive  theology  to  doctrines  of 
philosophical  ethics. 

In  addition  to  the  literature  adduced  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  the  passages  in  the  works  of  F. 
H.  Jacob!  Schleiennacner,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Herbert,  Beneke,  Schopenhauer,  and  others,  in  which  Kant's 
eftieal  doctrine*  are  examined,  as  also  Wegscheider's  Verglelchttng  Stoischer  und  Kantlscher  Ethik  (Ham- 
b«rg,  1791),  and  Garve's  DarsteUung  und  Krittk  der  Kantischen  SUtenlehre  (in  the  Introductory  Essay  to 
Mi  translation  of  Aristotle's  Ethic*,  Breslau,  1798,  pp.  163-394),  etc,  cf.  Strumpell  (Die  Piid.  tier  Ph.  Kant, 
FldUe,  Jierbart,  Brunswick.  1843)  and  Arthur  Richtcr  (Kant's  Ansichten  tiber  Eniehung,  O.-Pr.,  Hal- 
fcarstadt.  1866)  on  Kant's  doctrine  of  education ;  L.  Paul  (Halle,  1866)  on  Kant's  doctrine  of  radical  evil,  and 
Ch.  A.  Tbtk>(in  the  Zettschr.f.  exact*  PhUos.,  Vol.  V.,  Leips.,  Ife66,  pp.  276-813;  353-397)  on  Kant's  rcli- 
ftow  philosophy  in  general;  Paul  (in  the  JahrbOcher  /Ur  deuUiche  Theologie,  Vol.  XI.,  1866.  pp.  624-639) 
am  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  Son  of  God  a*  an  imagined  ideal  of  humanity ;  Paul  (Kiel,  1869)  on  Kant's  doctrine 
af  the  ideal  Chrirt:  J.  Quaatac  (Diss.,  Halle,  1867)  on  Kant's  doctrine  of  conscience;  O.  Kohl  (fnaug.  Divert.,, 
,  1868)  on  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  On  the  relation  of  the  Kantian  Ethics  to 
>  Aristotelian  d,  in  addition  to  the  works  cited  in  Vol.  I.,  $  50,  by  Bruckner  and  others,  especially  Tren- 
aborg,  Der  Wlderstreit  swischen  Kant  und  ArUt.  in  der  Ethik,  in  the  3d  vol.  of  his  Hint.  BeUr.  tur  Patios., 
,  1867.  pp.  171-214.  [Cf .  further,  James  Edmunds,  KanCs  Ethics,  in  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Phi- 
*,  VoL  V.f  St.  Louis,  1871,  pp.  27-38,  108-1 18.—7V.] 


To  his  principal  work  on  practical  philosophy  Kant  did  not  give  the  title :  Critique 
of  the  Pure  Practical  Reason,  but  Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason,  affirming  that  the 
vrjck  to  be  undertaken  was  a  critique  of  the  entire  practical  faculty,  with  a  view  to 
*>owh»g  that  there  is  a  pure  practical  reason ;  the  latter  being  shown  to  exist,  it  would 
•fi,  like  the  pure  speculative  reason,  stand  in  need  of  a  critique  to  hinder  it  from 
toueoending  its  limits,  for  it  proved  its  own  reality,  and  the  reality  of  its  conceptions, 
fcyjui  argument  of  fact  ((frit,  of  the  Pract.  Beaton,  Preface). 

Kant  expounded  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason  most 
hHj  in  his  Groundwork  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Morals  (which  preceded  this  Critique). 
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necessary.  The  first  of  these  phenomenological  laws  determines  the  modality  of  motig 
with  reference  to  Phoronomics,  the  second  with  reference  to  Dynamics,  and  the  tiW 
with  reference  to  Mechanics. 

The  transition  from  the  Metaphysical  Principles  of  Natural  Soimoe  to  physics  h  pa? 
Tided  for  in  the  **  MeUtphysux  of  Nature'1  (a  work  co-ordinated  with  the  Mdapkfil 
of  Ethics,  which  includes  the  doctrines  of  legal  right  and  of  morality),  which  tatsuf 
the  motive  forces  of  matter,  and  is  divided  by  Kant  into  an  "  Elementary  System "  mi 
a  ''  System  of  the  World.11  The  manuscript  was  left  unfinished.  (Some  ^ygnfrHr  sf 
it  will  perhaps  soon  be  edited  by  Reicke.)  * 

§  123.   As  Kant,  in  his  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason,  Bets  out  fro* 
the  distinction  and  opposition  which  he  finds  existing  between  empti? 
cal  and  a  priori  knowledge,  so  the  analogous  opposition  between  sen* 
8110118  propensity  and  the  law  of  reason  forms  the  fonndation  of  hh 
Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason,     All  the  ends  to  which  desire  may 
be  directed  are  viewed  by  Kant  as  being  empirical,  and  accordingly  aft 
furnishing  sensuous  and  egoistic  motives  for  the  will,  which  are  ill 
reducible  to  the  principle  of  personal  happiness ;  but  this  principle, 
says  Kant,  is,  according  to  the  immediate  testimony  of  our  moral  con- 
sciousness, directly  opposed  to  the  principle  of  morality.     As  motive 
for  the  moral  will  Kant  retains,  after  excluding  all  material  motives, 
only  the  form  of  possible  universality  in  the  law  which  determines  the 
will.     The  principle  of  morality  is  contained,  for  him,  in  the  require- 
ment : "  Act  so  that  the  maxim  of  thy  will  can  at  the  same  time  be 
accepted  as  the  principle  of  a  universal  legislation."     This  "  funda- 
mental law  of  the  practical  reason "  bears  the  form  of  a  command, 
because  man  is  not  a  purely  rational  being,  but  is  also  a  sensuous 
being,  and  the  senses  are  in  constant  active  opposition  to  reason.    It  is 
not,  however,  a  conditional  command,  like  the  maxims  of  prudence, 
which  are  only  of  hyjx)thetical  authority,  being  valid  only  when  certain 
ends  are  to  be  attained,  but  it  is  an  unconditional  and  the  only  uncondi- 
tional command,  the  Categorical  Imperative.     Consciousness  of  this 
fundamental  law  is  a  fact  of  the  reason,  but  not  an  empirical  one;  it 
is  the  only  fact  of  the  pure  reason,  which  thus  manifests  itself  in  the 
character  of  an  original  law-giver.   This  command  flows  from  the  auton- 
omy of  the  will,  while  all  material,  eudii?monistic  principles  flow  from 
the  heteronomy  of  arbitrary,  unregulated  choice.    Outward  conformity 
to  law  is  legality,  but  right  action,  prompted  by  regard  for  the  moral 
law,  is  morality.     Our  moral  dignity  depends  on  our  moral  self-deter- 
mination.    Man,  in  his  character  as  a  rational  being  or  a  "thing-in- 
itself,"  gives  law  to  himself  as  a  sensuous  being  or  a  phenomenon.    la 
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The  Categorical  Imperative  serves  Kant  in  the  Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason  as  a 
principle  for  the  deduction  of  human  freedom,  since  in  the  moral  law  he  finds  a  law  of 
causality  through  freedom,  and  hence  a  law  implying  the  possibility  of  a  supra-sensible 
nature.  Herewith,  however,  according  to  Kant,  nothing  is  added  to  the  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  reason,  but  the  reason  is  confirmed  in  its  assurance  of  the  reality  of 

doty,  and  not  on  account  of  any  supposable  "  cudremonistic  "  side-ends :  this  true  proposition  is  quite  distin- 
guishable from  the  false  one,  that  the  requirements  of  duty  are  not  based  on  ends ;  it  is  only  these  supposed 
«JkJe-ends  which  can  lead  to  real  heteronomy.  Kant's  merit  is  very  considerable  for  what  he  has  dune  to 
parity  and  quicken  the  direct  moral  consciousness,  and,  especially,  to  incite  to  the  pursuit  of  moral  indepen- 
dence ;  bet  he  errs  in  identifying  the  stage  at  which  one  first  ceases  the  pursuit  of  collateral  ends  through 
fsfffcf  for  the  law,  with  that  of  essential  morality.  In  his  exaltation  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  man,  as  an 
nnconditional  duty  above  "the  sweet  feeling  of  doing  good"  (cf.  the  essay  of  Kant  on  *4  Lasting  Peace," 
Boa.  and  Schub.  "s  ed.,  VII.,  1,  p.  290),  of  material  and  intellectual  labor  above  idle  enjoyment  (cf.  the  essay 
on  a  "Gentle  Tone  in  Philosophy  "—Eos.  and  Schub,  I.,  622,  and  the  essay  on  the  "Conjectural  Beginning 
tf  Hunan  History,"  Bos.  and  Schub.,  VII.,  376  seq.),  and  in  his  denunciation  of  lawless  caprice,  he  occupies 
perfectly  justifiable  ground,  as  opposed  to  those  who  so  interpreted  the  ideas  of  personal  and  public  welfare 
•a  to  find  in  them  ground  for  sacrificing  the  very  noblest  and  highest  interests  of  the  free  intellect  to  sensuous 
gratification,  to  the  public  welfare  as  interpreted  from  a  one-sided  stand -point,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 

;  quiet  and  order.  But  his  polemics  do  not  bear  upon  the  true  and  more  profound  conception  of 
,  as  established  notably  by  Aristotle,  who  recognizes  the  essential  relation  of  pleasure  to  activity, 
•ad  feands  ethics  on  the  gradation  of  functions.  In  particular,  Kant  overlooks  in  his  argument  the  fact 
ti»ai  the  necessity  for  society  of  universal  laws,  and  of  their  being  held  sacred,  follows  also  from  the  cudtemo- 
nietic  principle.  The  middle  term  or  conception  by  means  of  which  Kant  justifies  his  classification  even  of 
the  noblest  intellectual  ends  among  the  objects  of  egoistic  desire,  and  hence  also  his  exclusion  of  them  from 
the  moral  principle,  is  the  conception  of  their  empirical  character ;  as  empirical  ends  they  lack,  he  says,  the 
ifcaisi  If  limit  of  necessity ;  they  belong  to  the  world  of  sensible  phenomena,  to  mere  nature,  and  not  to  the 
Mala  of  freedom;  they  depend  only  on  the  principle  of  personal  sensuous  happiness ;  all  that  is  noblest  and 
highest  must  be  altogether  non-empiracal.  But  in  reality  the  noble  as  well  as  the  ignoble,  love  as  well 
as  self-seeking,  are  matters  of  (external  and  internal)  experience.  The  distinction  between  things  in  point 
of  worth  fa  specifically  different  from  the  distinction  between  the  empirical  and  the  non  empirical.  Kant'o  denial 
of  the  origin  of  the  moral  law  in  real  ends  corresponds  most  exactly  with  his  denial  of  the  origin  of  apodictical 
knowledge  in  experience,  which  latter  denial  in  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason  is  most  intimately  connected 
With  his  new  interpretation  of  the  conception  of  A  priori  knowledge.  Hence  a  twofold  misfortune :  1.  The 
higher  is  brought  into  abrupt  and  irreconcilable  antagonism  to  the  lower,  and  the  idea  of  a  gradation  is  made 
J.  the  higher  is  conceived  only  in  its  formal  aspect,  not  understood  in  the  light  of  the  order 
i  in  itself,  but  represented  as  a  form  generated  in  some  incomprehensible  manner,  apart  from  the 

f  of  time,  by  the  Ego,  by  which  it  is  communicated  to  the  in  itself  formless  material  furnished  by 
Kant  confounds  in  his  ethics  the  order  of  ends,  in  respect  of  worth,  with  the  logical  form  of 
{possible  universality ;  and  it  is  only  by  reference  to  the  character  of  rational  beings  as  ends  to  themselves  that 
he,  incidentally,  finds  a  real  moral  norm.  But  the  ethical  work  of  the  individualization  of  action  is  misap- 
prehended by  him,  and  sacrificed  to  the  empty  form  of  possible  universality.  Kant  wrongly  regarded  the 
farm  of  logical  abstraction,  on  which  the  possibility  of  juridical  and  military  order  depends,  as  an  original 
form  of  morality.  It  is  true  that  no  single  simple  end.  viewed  by  itself  alone,  is  either  moral  or  immoral  * 
that  morality  demands  not  a  sporadic  well-doing,  but  fidelity,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  to  a  moral  law,  and  de- 
pends on  the  conformity  of  the  will  with  a  judgment  concerning  the  will,  which  is  founded  in  the  recognition 
of  a  moral  order  universally  binding,  just  as  it  is  true  that  no  single  simple  experience,  viewed  by  itself  alone, 
larohes  apodicticity,  but  that  all  apodicticity  depends  on  the  application  to  experience  of  a  complex  of  know!- 
trig*  resting  on  principles.  But  it  is  not  true  that  order  in  knowledge  and  praxis  originates  in  the  reason  of 
the  Subject  alone,  and  that  it  is  first  introduced  by  the  latter  to  a  "  matter,"  in  itself  without  order ;  it  depends, 
on  the  contrary,  on  the  reception  of  the  order,  which  exists  objectively,  into  our  knowledge  and  praxis.  The 
norms  of  logic  flow  from  the  relation  of  perception  and  thought  in  us  to  the  spatial,  temporal,  and  causal 
order  of  the  natural  and  intellectual  objects  of  knowledge,  and  the  norms  of  ethics  flow  from  the  relation  of 
oar  willing  and  praxis  to  the  order  of  worth,  which  exists  in  the  various  natural  and  spiritual  ends  which  can 
be  proposed  to  the  will.  The  relation  of  the  moral  order,  to  the  objective  order  of  worth  in  natural  and  spirit- 
ual functions  is  just  like  that  of  apodicticity  in  knowledge  to  the  objective  necessity  present  in  the  natural 
and  spiritual  processes  known.  Cf.  my  article  Ueber  dan  Ari*toteUstche,  Kantinche  und  Herbarftche  Moral- 
prtadfe  rn  Ffchte'it  Zetorhrifl  filr  Philo*.  und  pJttto*.  Kritik,  Vol.  24,  1864,  P-  71  **!•»  *"<*  Syttern  qf 
I+gtc*  ad  ||  67  and  1ST.     [Cf:  Lotze  Mulbokosmus.] 
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the  conception  of  freedom,  which  was  assumed  by  it  as  possible  (in  the  coomoktM 
Antinomies),  and  whose  objective,  although  only  practical  reality,  is  here  made  a  o% 
tainty.     The  conception  of  cause  is  here  employed  only  with  practical  intent,  fte 
determining  motive  of  the  will  being  found  in  the  intelligible  order  of  things;  bat  tin 
conception  which  the  reason  fonns  of  its  own  causality  as  a  noumenon  is  of  no  theo- 
retical service  in  increasing  the  knowledge  of  its  supra-sensible  existence.     Causality, % 
the  sense  implied  by  freedom,  belongs  to  man  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  thing-in-itsolf  (Mp* 
menon) ;  while  causality,  in  the  sense  implied  in  the  mechanism  of  nature,  belong!  tj 
him  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  subject  of  the  realm  of  appearances  (phenomena).     The  objoftj 
tive  reality,  which  belongs  practically  to  the  conception  of  causality  in  the  sphere  ^ 
the  supra-sensible,  gives  also  to  all  other  categories  the  like  practical  reality  and 
cability,  in  so  far  as  they  are  necessarily  related  to  the  determining  ground  of  the 
will,  the  moral  law ;  so  that  Kant  in  the  Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason  recovexs 
tdcally  what  in  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  (Speculative)  Reason  he  had  theoretically 
up.     Kant  ascribes  to  the  pure  practical  reason  the  primacy  over  the  speculative 
i.  e. ,  a  priority  of  interest ;  and  affirms  that  the  speculative  reason  is  not  justified 
following  obstinately  its  own  separate  interest  alone,  but  that  it  must  seek  to 
with  its  own  conceptions  the  theorems  of  the  practical  reason,  which  lie  above  too 
sphere  of  the  speculative  reason  (although  they  do  not  contradict  it),  regarding  theme) 
an   extraneous  possession  transferred  to  it.     {Crit.  of  the  PracL  Reason^  Boa.  sad 
Schub.'s  ed.,  VIII.,  p.  258  seq.*) 

As  an  indei>endcnt  being,  and  one  not  subject  to  the  universal  mechanism  of  nature, 
man  has  Personality,  and  belongs  to  the  realm  of  things  which  are  ends  to  themselTe*, 
or  noumena.  But  since  this  freedom  is  the  faculty  of  a  being  subject  to  pecnliai, 
purely  practical  laws,  given  by  his  own  reason ;  in  other  words,  since  every  penon, 
while  belonging  to  the  sensible  world,  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  his  own  personality, 
as  resulting  from  his  citizenship  in  the  intelligible  world,  there  follows  the  fact  of  mozal 
Duty.  Kant  extols  duty  as  a  sublime  and  great  name,  that  covers  nothing  which  savon 
of  favoritism  or  insinuation,  but  demands  submission,  threatening  nothing  which  is 
calculated  to  excite  a  natural  aversion  in  the  mind,  or  designed  to  move  by  fear,  but 
merely  presenting  a  law  which  of  itself  finds  universal  entrance  into  the  mind  of  man, 
and  which  even  against  the  will  of  man  wins  his  reverence,  if  not  always  his  obedience 
—a  law  before  which  all  inclinations  grow  dumb,  even  though  they  secretly  work  against 
it  (Crit.  of  the  Pract.  R%  Ros.  and  Schub.'s  ed.,  VIII.,  214).  In  like  spirit  he  says: 
"  Two  things  fill  the  mind  with  ever  new  and  increasing  admiration  and  awe,  the 
oftcner  and  louder  we  reflect  upon  them  :  the  starry  heavens  above  and  the  moral  law 
within"  (/?>.,  Conclusion,  VIII.,  812).  The  moral  law  is  holy  (inviolable).  Mania, 
indeed,  unholy  enough,  but  humanity,  as  represented  in  his  person,  must  to  him  bo 
holy.  With  the  idea  of  personality  is  connected  the  feeling  of  respect,  since  it  seU 
before  our  eyes  the  dignity  of  our  nature  as  seen  in  its  destination,  and  enables  us  at 
the  same  time  to  observe  the  deficiency  of  our  conduct  as  viewed  in  the  light  of  that 
destination,  and  so  strikes  down  our  self-conceit  (#.,  VIII.,  215). 

The  moral  principle  is  a  law,  but  freedom  is  a  postulate  of  the  pure  practical  reason. 
Postulates  ore  not  theoretical  dogmas,  but  necessary  practical  assumptions  which  add 
notliing  to  our  speculative  knowledge,  but.  through  their  relation  to  the  practical  realm, 
give  to  the  ideas  of  the  speculative  reason  in  general  objective  reality,  and  justify  (ho 
reason  in  the  use  of  conceptions,  the  possibility  of  which,  even,  it  otherwise  could  not 

•  Tho  uncertain  mingling  of  theoretical  with  practical  certainty  is  here  obvious. 
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to  affirm ;  in  other  words,  postulates  are  theoretical,  but  not  as  such  demon- 

propositions,  which  are  inseparably  connected  with  an  a  priori^  unconditional, 

'ffaotical  law.  In  addition  to  freedom  there  are  two  other  postulates  of  the  pure 
JMdHciI  reason,  namely,  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul  and  the  existence  of^God. 
*  Tbe  postulate  of  immortality  flows  from  the  practical  necessity  of  a  duration  suffi- 
•ssak  tor  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  moral  law.  The  moral  law  requires  holiness, 
fc  fc,  perfect  conformity  of  the  will  to  the  moral  law.  But  all  the  moral  perfection 
V  which  ™«"  as  a  rational  being,  belonging  also  to  the  sensible  world,  can  attain,  is  at 
Ifta  best  only  rirtue  (Tugtnd),  »'.  <s ,  a  legally  correct  spirit  arising  from  respect  for  the 
ssw.  Bnt  the  consciousness  of  a  continual  bent  toward  transgression,  or  at  least  toward 
tepuity  of  motive,  ».  C,  toward  the  intermixture  of  imperfect,  non-moral  motives  of 
ttwriuMini,  accompanies  this  spirit  in  its  best  estate.  From  this  conflict  between  what 
b Morally  required  of  man  and  man's  moral  capacity  follows  the  postulate  of  the  im- 
ssortslity  of  the  human  soul ;  for  the  conflict  can  only  be  brought  to  an  end  through  a 
ive  approximation  to  complete  conformity  of  the  spirit  to  the  requirements  of 

t  law,  a  progress  that  must  continue  in  infinitum. 

The  postulate  of  the  existence  of  God  follows  from  the  relation  of  morality  to  hap- 
The  moral  law,  as  a  law  of  freedom,  commands,  by  presenting  motives  which, 
Mast  be  perfectly  independent  of  nature  and  of  any  supposable  agreement  of  nature 
with  the  impulses  of  human  desire ;  consequently  there  is  not  in  it  the' least  ground 
tor  a  necessary  connection  between  morality  and  a  degree  of  happiness  proportioned  to 
it.  There  exists  between  morality  and  happiness  not  an  analytical,  but  only  a  synthetic 
■OBnection.  The  selection  of  the  right  means  for  assuring  the  most  pleasurable  exist- 
poasible  is  prudence,  but  not  (as  the  Epicureans  suppose)  morality.  On  the  other 
the  consciousness  of  morality  is  not  (as  the  Stoics  teach)  sufficient  for  happiness  ; 
for  happiness,  as  the  state  of  a  rational  being  in  the  world,  with  whom  in  the  whole  of 
has  existence  things  go  according  to  his  wish  and  will,  depends  on  the  agreement  of 
■attire  with  the  whole  end  of  man's  being,  and  with  the  essential  determining  ground 
of  his  will ;  but  man,  the  acting,  rational  being  in  the  world,  is,  as  a  dependent  being, 
sot  through  his  will  the  cause  of  nature,  and  cannot  by  his  own  agency  bring  it  into 
the  required  harmony  with  his  own  moral  nature.  Nevertheless,  in  the  practical  work 
sf  the  reason  such  a  connection  is  postulated  as  necessary  :  we  are  bound  to  seek  to 
further  that  harmony  between  virtue,  which  is  the  highest  good  (supremum  bonum), 
and  happiness,  which  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  realization  of  perfect  good 
(nmmum  bonurn,  in  the  sense  of  bonum  eonsummatum,  or  bonumperfectMmum).  Hence 
we  must  postulate  also  the  existence  of  a  cause  of  the  whole  realm  of  nature  distinct 
from  nature,  and  which,  by  exerting  a  causality  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  perfect 
morality,  hence  through  intelligence  and  will,  shall  be  able  to  effectuate  the  exact 
agreement  of  happiness  with  morality  ;  in  other  words,  we  must  postulate  the  existence 
ofGod. 

The  assumption  of  the  existence  of  a  supreme  intelligence  is,  in  so  far  as  the  theo- 
retical rvason  alone  is  concerned,  a  mere  hypothesis.  But  for  the  pure  practical  reason 
it  is  a  belief,  and  since  pure  reason  is  it*  only  source,  it  is  a  belief  of  the  pure  reason. 

Tie  work  entitled  lit'Ugion  icitliin  the  Limit*  of  M*ire  IttttHoii  contains  Kant's  cx{K>si- 
tion  of  rational  belief  in  its  relations  to  the  faith  of  the  church.  (In  this  work  Kant 
lives  too  exclusive  recognition  to  the  moral  side  of  the  subject,  placing  in  the  back- 
ground the  aesthetic  and  intellectual  needs  peculiar  to  man  ;  hut  he  emphasizes  forcibly 
tin:  various  moral  relations  in  all  their  purity,  although  not  without  exaggerating  the  op- 
position between  nature  and  freedom,  inclination  and  duty. )     This  work  is  in  four  parts, 
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wasi^r  1  »:  -iu?  r-i:v*.lin^  r  ac  ■**-.!  pmcipie  dide  by  aide  with  the  good  one  m 
.u-^ui.  -Ai^r-.  r  >r  TL.r  -3*_..-:*i  -r--_  _n  .1  m.ui  iicure  ;  .*2i  of  the  contest  between  the 
,;<  tut  »l.i.  - ■--  n-icii.e^  :i  r  -^*-  -  u:r-  .  :  ai^c  .  .;  of  the  victory  of  the  good  principle 
■■•r  *..-  -v-  ir.  ^ti  -i  -jic  :--i^i«iLi  i-  .t :  i  JLJi^iuin  of  God  on  the  earth  ;  (4j  of  true 
in--  .-^.m-  -•-—,■•--  *a  -«-i—".i-.;  ^i-.-r  ■_-«:  ri-K  ii  iuc  jx.-d  principle,  or  of  religion  and 
r-.cT-u  r.-z.  i— :  t^*  .=.  h;.t..,:-.  :_*^~  ?  i  tni  penalty  to  reverse  the  moral  order  of  the 
l..::  -s  *.-  j-::  i_  i-i-  -^.r  .lj —ni-i.  *.ioi.  i^a  accepting  the  moral  law  together  with 
^*i    :  — .:        ■  tzxn  ^  _*   ■•  .t  r.-.  >,  sdll*-:  iht=  muave  of  self-love  and  its  inclinations 

•  :i^-::.-  :  — -  --.--.^  «  -■:  suri  j*.  Thid  propensity,  says  Kant,  since  its 
r-.»*^  -L-i    -  -  -;■-:  —   -^    -*s:  .v^n  ^  ia  unrestrained  freedom,  is  morally  bad. 

^-.:  -i-s  4*iL.— •  ■  --  j  ""oL.  x-  -.aw  ::  ..v-mptis  the  source  of  all  maxims.  (With 
-.?  ■  *  ■■■■;-■:  --r  -  «ir—  ::  ~.--  ri^ry  ^:  th».-  individual  may  be  compared  Kant's 
i*?  .  t.-     ■. —  -  -.  — -k.  -.::    .  ■  >r-   e.    :  .ziuiorwy  ^  resulting  from  the  conflict  between 

—  .■::■■    —  .     _.  ■!.*  .    j-    ~     -   —  --»  — -aj  ■.::  \\i~  C"ijt?t*tr*ll  lityinning  of  tht  IlUtory 

-   \.  -  _J-~—:  u:  L  ^  .: ;  •  r.  -  r.l.::«>Q  «>t  hi-*  Works.  VII..  1,  pp.  :J(W-#jS. 
'-  -■  .:—--_  t::^.:.;  .i  •  i  :he  conflict  between  humanity  striving  to 

-  __  .-  ■..  --  .-..-■  j.: .  -  i  ■-■~;.-^  :»>  follow  the  laws  implanted  in  human 
_^_     *     .    _   -      ■*  :  ■-  .--:.?  i-i.i  *.-.  ~V.  .<ate.  the  discn-puncy  between  the  pt-xiod 

-     ^    :-....■-     ^i :     _-»-    .:    ::tl.  :r.«i  ■  cadence,  the  intervening  space  of  time 

*  _      ....     .    ::   k  -■.-*■■    ■:"  surirv  -I-:--*  =.->t  «xi*t.  but  which,  as  things  now  are.  is 

\    j.  ■■-.»»  ^i-i  vir.r  i.t  c-*-« i fences,  in  ttye  varied  forms  of  human 

■*•■-.  -*i7*  S-k^i  jl  liu  *  «jrk.  the  natural  faculties  and  propensities 

_-    .  ..-..-.:-  v  .-»*  Ji>a:-«i  :«.■  as  vt  tho  wante  of  man  m  his  natural  state 

-    ■"   -    -  ::  *.:     icv*iz«.»-  ..  f  i'ii!:ure.  and  themselvus  do  injury  to  the  latter 

.   -     -  .  ■  —  i  i  I'.-r:-1*::  arr.  in  which  consummation  the  ideal  of  culture 

,  .. .  -    ..    ■-  .«..-.•    _-  2i::iAn::y   th»?  rational  world  in  general)  in  its  com- 

:   \  :     :.  i-  '..:■'  i>r-.iua:pal  condition  of  happiness,  happiness  is. 

-  ■:      "-..,-   :>.-  ::::r.:i'lia;o  consequence.     Man  thus  conceived— 

,    ,    ■      *  .u«  ■  ,-  •■'»  '  i ■■•!—  r.iay  U:  figuratively  represented  as  the  Son 

^  -    ^    m.     ».  ■■     *  :■■»  :;::a  t'.if  pn»dicates.  which  in  the  Scriptures  and 

.*.  .-  -.  it*.  «-.'.•  u  :o  Christ.     (Cf.  L.  Paul,  as  above  cited.)    In 

-  ^   •     :'•-.!  :::.i:".  may  ih'Ih?  to  become  well-pleasing  to  God  and 

^  .    ■  ^i.     r   :u  o:l.r-r  nords,  he  is  not  an  unworthy  object  of  the 

.  .  .    . •■■^.n  -•.<  ..:  s-.icli  a  moral  disposition  that  he  can  believe, 

«  ■■..-,.    u  Uimseif.  that,  if  subjectc-d  to  temptations  and  sof- 

N     %  ..     .  •■:■.  i.;.  ysjv  i  of  Christ)  are  made  the  touch-stone  of  the  ideal 

'.  -      i.  '.  *.: -.-..trembly  loyal  to  that  ideal,  faithfully  following  it  at 

.    ■   .i        ,     >   .v  :•.■  -s.    This  ideal  is  to  be  sought  only  in  the  reason.    No 

.  x  i  .*■■■■■■.  \:-  -■  .il  iv.Hrii-nce  in  adequate  to  represent  it,  since 

:...-■■       ..     ..-  •"-.   ■•■■.*  it  i  i  h:inifter.  even  internal  experience  not  In 

,    4  .  •  •  x  -.,•  i-.  ■■, : ta:,  •'  .;\v  :ho  il«-pths  of  our  own  hearts.     Still  if  external  < 

•  .,...;.•  .i.  ■.'■  . . mm  w  ti>  inaiul-d  of  it— furnishes  us  with  an  example  ofai 
r:,K::;   i»»  i.,«.l.  t!i:<  t-\aiupii«   maybe  set  beforo  us  for  our  imitat 
,.>..,[%.  -u!  :,  ,i  (.•  limine  moral  legislation,  is  a  church.    The  invisible ctasoh h i 
tin-  i.li  .i  of  i)if  niihui  x\(  all  the  just  under  the  divine  morel  government  o€  Ihf  \ 
•«i..l  i<  tlie  at.heivpe  of  all  rhurehes  humanly  established.     The  visible  i 
,-ki  tit. 1 1  union  of  men  in  a  whole  which  accords  with  this  archetype.     The  4 
of  e\n\  ehuieli  is  louniii:d  mi  some  historical  l>elief  (in  a  revelation)  ;£■» 
wi'iikui':-.!  of  huiuaii  uuLuro  that  no  society  can  be  founded  on  the  bejafv  * 
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faith  alone.  Hook  service  and  priestcraft  subsist  where  the  statutory  element  prevails ; 
the  gradual  transition  from  ecclesiastical  faith  to  the  sole  supremacy  of  purely  religious 
faith  »  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  doctrine  of  Legal  and  Moral  Duties  is  developed  by  Kant  in  the  Metaphysical 
J*rimciple8  of Law  and  Morals.  The  principle  of  Legal  Right  is,  that  the  freedom  of 
every  man  should  be  limited  by  the  conditions  under  which  his  freedom  can  consist 
with  the  freedom  of  every  other  man  under  a  general  law.  The  rightful  State 
and  the  jural  relations  of  States  with  each  other  constitute  the  end  of  historical  de- 
velopment. The  Moral  Duties  relate  to  ends,  the  pursuit  of  which  may  be  a  universal 
law  for  alL  Such  ends  are :  one's  own  perfection  and  others*  happiness ;  from  the 
former  arise  our  duties  to  ourselves,  and  from  the  latter  our  duties  to  others.  A 
44  perfect  duty"  to  ourselves  is  that  of  obedience  to  the  law  prohibiting  self-murder  ; 
an  4k imperfect  duty"  is  obedience  to  the  command  which  forbids  slothfulness  in  the 
use  of  our  talents.  Among  our  duties  to  others,  abstinence  from  falsehood  and  deceit 
is  a  "  perfect  duty,"  and  positive  care  for  others  is  an  "  imperfect  duty."  The  further- 
ance of  our  own  happiness  is  a  matter  of  inclination,  hence  not  of  duty ;  but  the  fur- 
therance of  the  perfection  of  others  is  a  duty  for  others  only,  since  they  only  can  fulfil 
iL* 

§  124.  The  Critiques  of  the  pure  speculative  reason  and  of  the 
practical  reason  are  followed,  in  Kant's  system,  by  the  Critique  of  the 
Faculty  of  Judgment^  which  serves  as  a  means  of  connecting  the 
theoretical  and  practical  parts  of  philosophy  in  one  whole.  Kant  defines 
the  judging  faculty  in  general  as  the  faculty  by  which  the  particular  is 
conceived  as  contained  under  the  universal.  When  the  universal  (the 
rule,  the  principle,  the  law)  is  given,  the  judging  faculty,  subsum- 
ing the  particular  under  the  universal,  becomes  "  determinative ;  "  but 
when  the  particular  is  given,  for  which  it  must  find  the  universal,  it  is 
"  reflective."  The  reflective  judgment  needs  a  principle  for  its  guid- 
ance, in  order  to  rise  from  the  particular  in  nature  to  the  universal. 
The  universal  laws  of  nature  have,  according  to  the  Critique  of  the 
Pure  Reason,  their  origin  in  our  understanding,  which  prescribes 
them  to  nature ;  but  the  particular  laws  of  nature  are  empirical,  and 
hence,  to  the  view  of  our  understandings,  accidental ;  and  yet,  in  order 
to  be  laws,  they  must  be  viewed  as  following  with  necessity  from  some 
principle  of  unity  in  multiplicity,  although  that  principle  may  be  un- 

*  This  latter  statement  involves  unmistakably  an  exaggeration  of  the  conception  of  the  moral  independ- 
ence of  the  individual,  and  contains  only  the  trnth  that  progress  toward  personal  perfection  is  only  pradbto 
through  the  personal  co-operation  of  the  individual.  It  has  been  objected,  and  not  without  reason,  to  Kant's 
doctztoe  of  legal  right  that  it  gives  too  exclusive  prominence  to  the  conception  of  freedom,  since  freedom  con- 
stitutes only  one  of  the  elements  of  legal  order ;  Kant,  say  his  critics,  represents  legal  right,  which  regulates 
the  external  orde*  of  social  life,  as  the  source  of  an  order  of  unsociality.  The  legal  order  of  society*  is  to  be 
aaderstood  from  its  relation  to  the  whole  ethical  vqprk  of  humanity.  Kant's  separation  of  the  form  of  legal 
right  from  its  ethical  end  is,  like  bis  similar  separation  of  substance  from  form  in  other  fields  of  inquiry, 
msiliiily  justified,  as  opposed  to  the  naive  confusion  of  these  elements,  which  is  not  unfrequently  observed, 
btt  k  does  not  disclose  to  us  a  truly  satisfying  comprehension  of  the  general  subject. 
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known  to  us.  The  principle  of  the  reflective  judgment  is  this :  that 
particular,  empirical  laws,  in  so  far  as  they  are  undetermined  by  unfc' 
versal  laws,  must  be  viewed  as  containing  that  unity  which  they  wool^ 
contain  if  they  had  been  given  by  some  intelligence — other,  it  may  bty 
than  our  own — with  express  reference  to  our  cognitive  faculties*  ft 
order  to  render  possible  a  system  of  experience  according  to  particnfidF 
natural  laws.  In  the  unity  in  multiplicity,  manifest  in  her  empiri<jj|f 
laws,  lies  the  adaptation  of  nature  to  ends,  which,  however,  is  not  fefa 
be  ascribed  to  the  products  of  nature  themselves,  but  is  an  d  prim 
conception,  having  its  origin  solely  in  the  reflective  judgment  Mf 
virtue  of  this  adaptation,  the  uniformity  of  nature,  or  natural  law,  is 
compatible  with  the  possibility  of  ends  to  be  accomplished  in  it  by 
beings  working  according  to  the  laws  of  freedom.  The  conception  of 
the  oneness  of  that  supra-sensible  element  which  underlies  nature, 
with  that  which  is  practically  implied  in  the  conception  of  freedom^ 
renders  possible  the  transition  from  purely  theoretical  to  purely  prac- 
tical  philosophy. 

The  reflective  judgment  may  be  either  aesthetic  or  teleological ;  the 
former  has  to  do  with  subjective  or  formal,  the  latter  with  objective  or 
material  adaptation.  In  both  aspects  the  conception  of  ends  (final 
causes)  is  only  a  regulative,  not  a  constitutive  principle. 

The  Beautiful  is  that  which,  through  the  harmony  of  its  form  with 
the  human  faculty  of  knowledge,  awakens  a  disinterested,  universal, 
and  necessary  satisfaction.  The  Sublime  is  the  absolutely  great,  which 
calls  forth  in  us  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  and  by  its  antagonism  with  the 
interest  of  the  senses  produces  an  immediate  satisfaction. 

The  teleological  judgment  considers  organic  nature  in  the  light  of  the 
adaptations  immanent  in  it.  What  the  law  of  morality  is  for  intelli- 
gible beings,  that,  for  merely  natural  existences,  is  the  organic  end. 
The  possibility  of  mechanical,  as  well  as  of  teleological  explanations  of 
nature,  is  founded  in  the  circumstance,  that  natural  objects  may  be 
regarded  partly  as  objects  for  the  senses,  and  partly  for  the  reason.  An 
intuitive  understanding — which  man,  however,  does  not  possess — may 
possibly  perceive  that  mechanical  and  final  causes  are  identical. 


Kont'«  doctrines  concerning  the  beautiful  find  Bublime  were  further  developed  by  RchlTler  In  his  i 
writings,  and  next  to  him  by  Sehelling  and  others ;  they  were  opjkhhxI  by  Herder  in  his  KalUtt<m* ;  cf .,  fa  p 
lar,  Visiter's  Ae»lhettk^  Zimmermann's  G&tch.  der  Aenthetik^  LotzeB  Geach.  der  Ae*lhetik  in  X>eta*ckkBidt+ 
Ludw.  Friedlander's  article  on  Kant  in  neinem  Verfn'tltt&fm  tur  Kumt  uud  ttchonen  JS'atur,  in  the  j 
Jnhbr.s  xx.  2,  Autriwt,  18tf7.  pp.  113-12S.    The  Kantian  Toleolosry  exercised  a  material  influence  < 
the  philosophies  of  Schilling  and  Hegel :  cf.  Ronenkranz,  in  his  Qesch.  der  Kanlisvhen  rHiloxjfUe,  tad  tht 
work*  of  Micholet,  Erdiuann,  Kimo  Fischer,  and  others. 


V. 
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l4  The  Critique  of  the  Faculty  of  Judgment  forms  in  numerous  wayB  a  connecting  link 
ajtreen  the  Critique*  of  the  Pure  and  the  Practical  Reason.  The  Grit,  of  the  Pure 
hnm  concedes  only  constitutive  principles  to  the  understanding,  while  the  Crit. 
r'tft*  Practical  Benson  recognizes  ideas  of  the  reason  as  of  controlling  authority  for 
gaVJan  action ;  between  the  understanding  and  the  reason  the  faculty  of  judging  forms 
M  Middle  term.    The  feeling  of  pleasure  and  dislike  is  psychologically  intermediate  be- 

En  cognition  and  desire,  and  it  is  to  this  feeling,  to  which  it  prescribes  rules  d  priori^ 
the  judging  faculty  has  respect  in  its  aesthetic  use.  Between  the  province  of  na- 
or  the  sensuous,  and  that  of  freedom,  or  the  supra-sensuous,  there  is  fixed,  accord- 
Mfc  to  Kant,  an  immeasurable  cleft,  so  that  from  the  former  to  the  latter  no  passage  is 
« in  thought  through  the  theoretical  employment  of  the  reason — just  as  if  there 
i  two  worlds,  of  which  the  first  could  have  no  influence  on  the  second.  Keverthe- 
Ipa,  the  latter  is  conceived  as  having  an  influence  on  the  former,  or,  in  other  words, 
foulom  is  conceived  as  having  for  its  mission  the  realization  in  the  sensible  world  of 
Aft  end  indicated  by  the  laws  of  freedom.  Consequently  nature  must  be  so  conceived 
BBt  it  may  be  possible  for  ends  to  be  realized  in  it  according  to  the  laws  of  freedom. 
IW  judging  faculty,  through  the  conception  of  adaptations  in  nature,  mediates  the 
aition  from  the  province  of  the  conception  of  nature  to  that  of  the  conception  of 
dom. 

Adaptation  to  ends,  in  an  object  given  in  experience,  can  be  conceived  as  susceptible  of 
I  purely  tuhjeetire  explanation — as  being  the  agreement  of  the  object,  in  the  initial  act  of 
ipprehenxion  and  antecedently  to  the  formation  of  any  conception  of  it,  with  the  require- 
Bents  of  the  cognitive  faculty,  to  the  end  that  intuition  (perception)  may  be  combined 
rfeh  conceptions  so  as  to  form  cognition— or  of  an  objective  explanation — as  the  agree- 
Best  of  the  form  of  the  object  with  the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  the  thing  itself, 
sonf ormably  to  a  conception  of  it,  which  goes  before  and  contains  the  ground  or  reason 
af  this  form.  The  idea  of  adaptation,  in  the  former  sense,  is  founded  on  the  imme- 
fiate  pleasure  we  take  in  the  form  of  the  object,  in  merely  reflecting  u]>on  it ;  in  the 
Mcond  sense  it  has  to  do,  not  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  derived  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  things,  but  with  the  understanding  in  its  judgment  of  things,  since  in  this  case 
Ike  form  of  the  object  is  considered,  not  with  reference  to  its  adaptation  to  the  cog- 
nitive faculties  of  the  Subject  in  apprehending  it,  but  with  reference  to  a  distinct  cog- 
nitkm  of  the  object  under  a  given  conception.  By  attributing  to  nature  a  regard,  so  to 
Beak,  for  our  cognitive  faculties,  as  if  she  were  moved  by  a  final  cause,  we  can  view  natu- 
ral beauty  as  the  concrete  manifestation  (sensible  illustration)  of  the  conception  of  for- 
nal  or  merely  subjective  adaptation,  while  the  ends  or  final  causes  visible  in  nature  are 
regarded  as  the  like  manifestation  of  the  conception  of  real  or  objective  adaptation ; 
(he  former  we  judge  aesthetically,  by  means  of  the  feeling  of  pleasure,  through  taste  ; 
the  latter  logically,  with  reference  to  conceptions,  through  the  understanding  and 
PBjtfm.  Hence  the  division  of  the  Critit/nr  <*f  tin  Fundi y  of  Jmhjmtht  into  the  Cri- 
tique of  the  tr*thf.tic  and  the  Critique  of  the  Uh<A»jiod  jndn*:iient. 

Th*  faculty  of  judging  of  the  beautiful  is  Taate.  In  o-«1«t  to  d i*t in «,nii?*h  whether 
■ijthing  i*  beautiful  or  not.  we  do  not  bring  our  notion  of  it.  through  tl.it  understand- 
Bf,  into  relation  with  the  object,  with  a  view  to  knowledge,  but  through  the  faculty  of 
Ba^iinliiwi  (combined,  perhajw*.  with  the  uiidfrwUiiidingj  in  relation  t«»  the  j*  roipi»nt 
BJbject,  and  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  aversion  which  it  excite*  in  the  latter;  jndg- 
Bttts  of  taste  are.  therefore,  not  logical,  but  a-athetic. 

The  satisfaction  produced  by  the  lieautiful  i*.  in  quality.  «l^int« -re.-fed.  I5y  interest 
bam  object  is  meant  the  satisfaction  which  ace  >iu\*%\i\*:*>  tur  thought  of  in  existence. 
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Interest  always  involves  also  a  relation  to  the  appetitive  faculty,  either  as  its  < 
ing  ground,  or  at  least  as  necessarily  connected  with  such  ground.  The 
we  take  in  the  agreeable  and  good  is  combined  with  interest.  That  is  agreeable  vfcfcfc 
pleases  the  senses  in  sensation.  That  is  good  which  pleases  na  simply  as  ratkntl 
beings,  by  its  mere  conception.  That  is  beautiful  which  produces  a  sentiment  of  pks> 
tire  disconnected  from  all  interest,  or  the  idea  of  which  is  accompanied  in  as  withsns> 
faction,  however  indifferent  we  may  be  in  reference  to  the  existence  of  the  objesft-sl 
the  idea.  The  agreeable  contents ;  the  beautiful  pleases.  The  good  is  prised  (an  objec- 
tive worth  is  attributed  to  it).  The  agreeable  exists  even  for  irrational  animals,  tart 
beauty  only  for  men—  i.  ?.,  for  beings  at  once  animal  and  yet  rational  in  their  natsis-* 
while  the  good  is  suoh  for  all  intelligent  beings,  of  whatever  order.  As  well  the  mti+ 
faction  of  the  senses  as  that  of  the  reason  compels  our  approval,  but  that  derived  throagk 
taste  from  the  beautiful  is  an  unconstrained  pleasure.  The  satisfaction  produced  sj 
the  agreeable  depends  on  inclination,  that  produced  by  the  beautiful  on  favor,  and  that 
produced  by  the  good  on  respect.* 

The  satisfaction  derived  from  the  beautiful  is,  in  quantity,  universal.  Since  it  » 
disinterested  and  free,  it  cannot,  like  our  satisfaction  in  the  agreeable,  rest  on  condi- 
tions peculiar  to  the  individual,  but  only  on  that  which  each  can  suppose  as  existing  is 
all  others.  But  the  universal  validity  of  an  aesthetic  judgment  cannot  (as  in  the  oast 
of  ethical  judgments)  be  derived  from  conceptions ;  there  is  hence  joined  with  it  a 
claim,  not  to  objective,  but  only  to  subjective  universality. 

With  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  ends  which  are  brought  into  consideration  ■ 
judgments  of  taste,  beauty  is  the  form  of  adaptation  in  an  object,  as  perceived  without 
any  accompanying  conception  of  an  end  to  which  it  is  adapted.  A  flower,  e.  g.%  ft 
tulip,  is  held  to  be  beautiful  because  our  perception  of  it  is  found  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  certain  sense  of  adaptation,  to  which  yet  our  aesthetic  judgment  is  unable  to  assign 
any  particular  end.  Kant  distinguishes  between  free  and  adfiere/U  beauty.  Free 
beauty  {pukhriludo  vaga)  pre-supposes  no  conception  of  that  which  the  object  ought 
to  be  ;  merely  adherent  beauty  {pulchritmlo  ad/urrciw)  implies  both  such  a  conception 
and  also  the  perfection  of  the  object  as  determined  by  comparison  with  the  conception. 
The  satisfaction  taken  in  variety  of  means  directed  to  some  intrinsic  end  is  intel- 
lectual, baned  on  a  logical  conception.  The  pleasure  awakened  by  beauty  pre-supposet 
no  such  conception,  but  is  immediately  joined  with  the  act  of  mental  representation,  in 
which  the  lieantif  ul  object  is  apprehended  (not  by  which  it  is  conceived).  Is  the  object 
pronounced  beautiful  on  the  condition  of  its  agreeing  with  a  definite  conception— is 
other  words,  is  the  judgment  of  the  taste  respecting  the  beauty  of  the  object  limited 
by  the  judgment  of  the  reason  concerning  its  perfection  or  inner  adaptation — then  is  it 
no  longer  a  free  and  pure  judgment  of  taste ;  only  in  judging  of  free  beauty  is  lbs 
judgment  of  taste  pure. 

As  regards  modality,  the  beautiful  has  a  necessary  relation  to  satisfaction.  This 
necessity  is  not  theoretical  and  objective,  nor  is  it  practical ;  it  can  only  be  called— ss 
being  that  kind  of  necessity  which  is  conceived  in  an  Aesthetic  judgment — cmnplaTj, 
i.  c,  it  is  the  necessity  of  the  assent  of  all  to  a  judgment  which  is  viewed  as  an 

r 

*  In  representing  the  beant.ifnl  as  opiwed  to  the  agreeable,  Kant  reentmtoe*  In  the  province  of  a 
a*  In  that  of  hpeoulative  and  practical  philonophy  (see  above,  pp.  161  acq.,  ls£*c|.),  not  a  rioing  gradation  fro* 
the  Hensiblc  to  the  intellectual,  but,  rut  her,  a  dualistie  w>f>aration  of  them,  and  hence  reckon*,  o.  g.,  in  tfct 
theory  of  painting,  color  as  a  *»nrce  of  nirrc  iiue«thetic  charm,  and  only  drawing  a*  belonging  to  the  prorino* 
of  the  beautiful,  which  Reparation  is  nevcrtheleaa  indefensible ;  uf.  Friedlandcr,  in  the  Art.  abort  dtad 
(p.  188). 
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sale  of  ft  universal  rale,  which  rale  can  yet  not  be  formulated  The  general  aesthetic 
■ansa,  am  resulting  from  the  free  play  of  oar  cognitive  power**,  in  an  ideal  norm,  which 
fceame;  pro-supposed,  any  judgment  that  agree**  with  it,  as  also  the  aesthetic  satisfaction 
%m  an  object  which  is  expressed  in  the  judgment,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  judgment 
in  which  all  would  agree,  and  a  satisfaction  which  all,  in  like  circumstances,  must  feel, 
feeeause  this  norm,  although  only  subjective,  is  subjectively  universal,  and  is  a  necessary 
Idea  for  every  man. 

The  beaatiful  pleases  and  presents  a  claim  to  the  assent  of  all,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
amorally  Good,  and  taste  is  therefore,  at  bottom,  a  faculty  which  judges  of  ethical 
i  in  their  sensible  manifestation. 
That  is  sublime,  which  by  its  resistance  to  the  interest  of  the  senses  gives  an  imme- 
t  pleasure.  A  natural  object  may  be  fitted  to  represent  sublimit}*,  but  caiuiot  pro- 
perly be  called  sublime,  although  many  natural  objects  may  be  termed  beautiful ;  for 
the  sublime,  properly  so  called,  can  be  contained  in  no  sensible  form,  being  confined 
solely  to  Ideas  of  the  reason,  which,  although  insusceptible  of  adequate  embodiment, 
are  yet  by  this  very  inadequateness,  which  in  susceptible  of  sensible  representation, 
excited  and  called  into  the  mind.  It  is  not,  for  example,  so  much  the  storm-lashed 
ocean  that  is  sublime,  as  rather  the  feeling  which  «,ae  sight  of  it  naturally  excites  in 
Ike  mind,  inciting  the  soul  to  quit  in  thought  the  boimds  of  sense,  and  to  occupy  itself 
with  Ideas  of  higher  adaptation.  For  the  beautiful  in  nature  we  must  seek  for  a 
grtmnd  without  us,  but  for  the  sublime  only  within  us  and  in  the  nature  of  thought, 
which  introduces  sublimity  into  the  idea  of  nature.  The  pleasure  produced  by  the 
sublime,  like  that  produced  by  the  beautiful,  must  bo  in  quantity  universal,  and  in 
quality  disinterested ;  in  relation  it  must  represent  subjective  adaptation,  and  in  mo- 
dality it  mast  present  this  adaptation  as  necessary. 

Kant  distinguishes  between  two  classes  of  the  sublime,  the  mathematically,  and  the 
dynamically  sublime.  The  sublime  brings  with  it,  in  all  instances,  a  certain  motion  of 
the  mind.  accom|ianying  the  act  of  the  judgment  in  regard  to  the  sublime  object,  while 
tew  gratification  of  taste  by  the  beautiful  presupposes  and  maintains  in  the  mind  a 
state  of  quiet  contemplation.  But  this  motion,  since  it  is  to  be  judged  as  having  sub- 
jective adaptation  or  a  purpose,  is  referred  by  the  imagination  either  to  the  cognitive 
or  to  the  appetitive  faculty ;  in  the  first  case  the  disposition  of  the  imagination  is 
nwUiematical.  connected  with  the  estimation  of  magnitudes,  in  the  second  it  is  dynamic, 
resulting  from  the  comparison  of  forces  ;  but  in  lx>th  cases  the  same  character  is 
attributed  to  the  object  which  calls  forth  these  dispositions.  As,  in  the  progress  of  our 
comparison  of  magnitudes — when  we  advance,  for  example,  from  the  height  of  a  man 
to  that  of  a  mountain,  from  that  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  to  the  diameter  of  the 
earth**  orbit,  and  then  to  the  diameters  of  the  milky  way  and  of  the  systems  of  nebula? 
— we  arrive  at  ever  greater  unities,  everything  that  is  great  in  nature  appears  in  turn 
small,  while,  properly  speaking,  it  is  only  our  imagination  in  its  entire  illimitation,  and 
with  it  nature,  that  appear  to  vanish  in  comparison  with  the  Idea  of  the  rcuson.  The 
mathematically  sublime,  therefore,  on  which  the  imagination  expends  in  vain  all  its 
power  of  comprehension,  is  great  beyond  every  sensible  standard  of  measurement.  The 
sentiment  of  the  sublime  involves  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  on  account  of  the  inade- 
quaU-nos  of  the  imagination  as  employed  in  the  .esthetic  estimation  of  magnitudes,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  a  feeling  of  pleasure  consequent  upon  finding  every  sensible  stan- 
dard of  measurement  incommensurate  with  the  Ideas  of  the  reason.  Nature  is  dynam- 
ically sublime  for  the  Bathetic  judgment  when  viewed  as  a  |>ower.  which  yet  has  no 
po*vx  over  as.     The  power  of  nature,  although  fearful  to  us  as  sensuous  beings,  yet 
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calls  into  activity  a  force  in  us  which  does  not  belong  to  nature,  and  which  »"■»<■  xaU 
look  upon  all  that  pertains  to  our  life  in  the  senses,  and  for  which  we  are  careful  mi 
troubled,  as  trivial,  and  hence  to  regard  the  power  of  nature  as  not  being  a  power 
before  which  we  must  yield,  if  it  were  a  question  of  the  assertion  or  renunciation  of 
our  highest  beliefs  or  principles  ;  and  thus  the  mind  is  made  conscious  of  the  exalta- 
tion of  its  destiny  as  inde]>endent  of  nature.  The  sublime,  in  the  sense  of  the  absohiterr 
great,  exists  only  in  the  individual's  own  destiny. 

Although  immediate  pleasure  in  natural  beauty  presupposes  and  cultivates  a 
freedom  of  thought,  t.  «.,  a  non-dependence  for  satisfaction  on  the  mere  gratification  of 
the  senses,  yet  in  it  the  action  of  freedom  has  rather  the  appearance  of  pUty  than  of 
legal  bu*ineas.  This  latter  character  is  the  genuine  mark  of  morality,  for  the  "^w^ 
of  which  it  is  necessary  that  reason  should  use  violence  against  sense.  In  axthetfe 
judgments  concerning  the  sublime  this  violence  is  represented  as  being  exercised  fay  the 
imagination  as  the  instrument  of  reason,  and  hence  the  mental  tendency  which  ■ 
connected  with  a  feeling  for  the  sublime  in  nature  is  similar  to  the  moral  disposition. 

Judgments  of  taste  are  not  founded  on  definite  conceptions.  Their  basis  is,  how- 
ever, a  conception,  although  an  indefinite  one,  namely,  the  conception  of  a  supra-een- 
sensible  substratum  of  phenomena. 

Art  is  free  production. .  Mechanical  art  executes  those  actions,  which  are  prescribed 
by  our  knowledge  of  a  possible  object,  as  necessary  to  the  realization  of  the  object 
Esthetic  art  has  immediately  in  view  the  feeling  of  pleasure,  either  as  mere  sensation 
(agreeable  art)  or  as  pleasure  in  the  beautiful  and  implying  judgment  (fine  art).  While 
the  product  of  fine  art  must  appear  as  a  work  of  human  freedom,  it  must  also  appear 
as  free  from  the  constraint  of  arbitrary  rules,  as  if  it  were  a  product  of  mere  nature. 
Genius  is  that  talent  (endowment  of  nature)  which  gives  rules  to  art.  Fine  art  is  the 
art  of  genius. 

Esthetic  adaptation  is  subjective  and  formal.  There  is  on  objective  and  intellectual 
adaptation  which  is  merely  formal.  It  is  illustrated  in  the  fitness  of  geometrical 
figures  for  the  solution  of  numerous  problems  by  a  single  principle.  Reason  recognizee 
the  figure  as  adequate  to  the  generation  of  various  intended  forms.  Experience  con- 
duct** our  judgment  to  the  conception  of  an  objective  and  material  adaptation,  i.  e.%  to 
the  conception  of  an  end  of  nature,  when  we  have  occasion  to  judge  of  a  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  whose  conformity  to  law  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  comprehend, 
except  as  we  regard  the  idea  of  the  effect  as  underlying  the  causality  of  the  cause  itself, 
and  so  constituting  a  condition  of  the  possibility  of  the  effect.  We  judge  nature  teleo- 
logically  when  we  ascribe  objective  causality  to  the  conception  of  an  object,  as  though 
that  conception  were  itself  a  part  of  nature,  or,  rather,  when  we  conceive  the  possibility 
of  objects  as  depending  on  a  causality  analogous  to  that  which  we  observe  in  ourselves, 
and  consequently  nature  as  producing  technical  or  artistic  results  by  her  own  power. 
If  we  were  to  fill  nature  with  causes  that  work  in  new  of  intended  results,  we  should 
be  providing  Teleology  not  merely  with  a  regulative  principle,  fitted,  as  being  a  princi- 
ple to  which  nature  in  her  particular  laws  can  be  conceived  as  subject,  to  guide  the 
mind  simply  in  judging  of  phenomena,  but  also  with  a  constitutive  principle  for  the 
derivation  of  the  products  of  nature  from  their  causes.  But  then  the  conception  of  a 
final  cause  of  nature  would  belong  no  longer  to  the  reflective  but  to  the  determinants 
judgment,  or  rather,  in  reality,  it  would  not  in  any  sense  belong  peculiarly  to  the  judg* 
ing  faculty,  but,  as  a  conception  of  the  reason,  would  introduce  into  natural  philosophy 
a  new  causality,  borrowed  only  from  the  analogy  of  ourselves  and  ascribed  to  other 
existences,  to  which  yet  we  decline  to  attribute  a  nature  like  our  own. 
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The  adaptation  of  nature  is  partly  internal  and  portly  external  or  relative,  accord - 
|  a*  we  regard  the  effect  either  as  itself  an  end  or  as  a  means  to  be  employed  by 
beings  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  ends;  the  latter  kind  of  adaptation 
fc  leaned  usefulness  (for  man)  or  fitness  (for  all  other  creatures).  That  in  which  rela- 
tfare  adaptation  is  discoverable  can  be  viewed  as  constituting  an  (external)  end  of 
only  on  condition  that  the  existence  of  that,  for  which  it  is  immediately  or 

notely  advantageous,  be  itself  an  independent  end  of  nature.  The  ends  of  nature  are 
1  beings,  t.  «.,  products  of  nature,  in  which  all  parts  can  be  conceived  not  only 
;  for  their  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  whole,  but  also  as  mutually  pro- 
other — hence  products  in  which  everything  is  end,  and  also,  reciprocally, 
An  organixed  being  is  therefore  nofc  a  mere  machine,  possessing,  like  the  ma- 
,  only  moving  power.  It  possesses  in  itself  formative  power,  which  is  also  capable 
of  being  communicated  to  portions  of  matter  not  previously  possessing  it,  and  is,  there- 
toe,  a  self-transmitting  formative  force,  incapable  of  being  explained  by  the  faculty  of 
notion  alone  (i.  <*.,  mechanically). 

In  the  to  us  unknown  inner  ground  or  reality  of  nature  it  is  possible  that  the  phys- 
feo-mochanical  and  final  relations  of  the  same  things  may  be  united  under  one  and  the 
aame  principle ;  but  our  reason  has  not  the  power  to  reduce  them  to  such  a  principle. 
Bach  is  the  constitution  of  our  understanding,  that  we  can  only  regard  nature  as  a  real 
whole  when  we  view  it  as  the  effect  of  the  concurrent  moving  forces  of  its  parts.  An 
intuitive  understanding  might  represent  to  itself  the  possibility  of  the  parts,  in  respect 
of  their  nature  and  union,  as  founded  in  the  whole.  But  in  the  discursive  mode  of 
cognition,  to  which  our  understanding  is  confined,  it  would  be  a  contradiction  to  con- 
ceive the  whole  as  furnishing  the  ground  of  the  possibility  of  the  connection  of  the 
parts.  The  discursive  understanding  can  only  think  of  the  idea  of  a  whole  as  forming 
the  ground  of  the  possibility  of  the  form  of  that  whole  and  of  the  necessary  connection 
of  iu  parts ;  it  can,  therefore,  only  view  the  whole  as  a  product,  the  idea  of  which  is 
the  cause  of  its  possibility —I.  ?.,  as  an  end.  Hence  it  is  but  a  mere  result  of  the  con- 
solation of  our  understanding,  if  «we  look  upon  products  of  nature  in  the  light  of  another 
kind  of  causality  than  the  mechanical  causality  of  the  natural  laws  of  matter,  viz.  :  in 
the  light  of  the  teleological  causality  of  final  causes.  We  can  neither  assert :  All  pro- 
duction of  material  things  is  jxw/ible  by  merely  mechanical  laws,  nor :  In  some  cases 
the  production  of  material  things  is  not  possible  by  merely  mechanical  laws.  On  the 
enetnry,  )>oth  principles  can  and  must  subsist  side  by  side  as  regulative  principles, 
thus :  All  production  of  material  tilings  and  of  their  forms  must  be  judged  as  being  pes- 
able  by  merely  mechanical  laws,  and  :  The  judgment  of  certain  products  of  the  mate- 
rial realm  of  nature  requires  an  altogether  different  law  of  causality,  namely,  that  of 
Inal  canoes.  I  am  to  inquire  after  the  mechanism  of  nature  even- where,  ho  far  as  I 
nay  be  able,  and  to  think  of  everything  which  belongs  to  nature  as  being  also  con- 
tacted with  it  according  to  mechanical  laws ;  but  this  does  not  exclude  my  power  and 
igh*  to  reflect  upon  certain  natural  forms,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  them,  even  upon  all 
iaior»\  under  the  guidance  of  the  principle  of  final  causes. 

In  the  analogy  of  the  forms  of  the  different  classes  of  organisms  Kant  finds  tin 
igpeenvnt  with  the  subsequent  speculations  of  Lamarck  and  Darwin )  ground  for  the  sup- 
naition  that  they  are  really  related  to  each  other  through  generation  from  a  e<  minion  origi- 
i*J  germ.  The  hypothesis  that  beings  sp<*cincally  different  have  sprung  from  each  other — 
.  g.%  from  water-animals,  animals  inhabiting  marshes,  and  from  these,  after  many 
;tnerati<»u*.  land-animals— he  terms  **  a  hazardous  fancy  of  the  reason."  He  rejoices  in 
he  rnv  of  hope,  weak  though  it  be.  that  here  something  may  be  accomplished  with  the 
13 
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principle  of  the  mechanism  of  nature,  without  which  no  science  of  nature  1b  poaihii. 
But  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  even  on  this  theory  the  form  of  adaptation  ■ 
the  products  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  requires,  for  the  explanation  of  If 
possibility,  that  we  suppose  the  common  original  and  source  of  all  these  organisms  W 
have  been  endowed  with  an  organisation  expressly  adapted  to  their  development  Thg 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  organic  world  has,  therefore,  adds  Kant,  only  been 
moved  a  degree  further  back,  but  the  generation  of  that  world  has  not  been  prowl 
independent  of  the  condition  of  final  causes.  We  are  obliged  by  the  nature  of  ourcofr" 
nitive  faculty  to  conceive  the  mechanism  of  nature  as  being,  so  to  speak,  an  instnuMW 
subservient  to  the  ends  of  a  designing  and  efficient  cause.  How  two  entirely  diffei 
kinds  of  causality  can  be  combined ;  how  nature,  with  her  universal  conformity  to  kV|j 
can  consist  with  the  reality  of  an  idea  which  limits  her  to  a  particular  form,  for  wfckfc- 
no  reason  whatever  can  be  found  in  nature,  considered  by  herself  alone,  our  nm 
does  not  comprehend ;  the  explanation  lies  concealed  in  the  supra-sensible  substrain! 
of  nature,  of  which  we  can  affirm  nothing  except  that  it  is  the  essence  per  m,  of  whkfc 
we  know  only  the  phenomenal  manifestations.  * 

§  125.  The  Kantian  doctrine  was  combated  philosophically  from 
the  Lockian,  Leibnitzo- Wolffian,  and  skeptical  stand-points.  Of  special 
influence  on  the  progressing  development  of  speculation  were  the 
arguments  for  skepticism  urged  by  Gottlob  Ernst  Schulze  (JSneside- 
mus).  Of  the  numerous  partisans  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  most  important :  Johannes  Schultz,  the  earliest  exposi- 
tor of  the  Crititjue  of  the  Pure  Reason;  Karl  Leonhard  Reinhold, 
the  enthusiastic  and  successful  apostle  of  the  new  doctrine;  and 
Friedrich  Schiller,  the  poet  and  philosopher.  Through  Schiller* 
ardent  and  lofty  exposition  of  Kant's  ethical  and  esthetic  principles 
the  latter  were  made  the  common  possesion  of  the  educated  clasps 
while  through  his  recognition  of  the  possibility  in  morality  and  art  of 
reconciling  the  antithesis  of  nature  and  mind,  reality  and  ideality,  they 
received  a  material  additional  development.  Endowed  with  a  many- 
sided  susceptibility  and  with  critical  insight,  but  having  neither  the 
ability  nor  the  inclination  to  frame  a  system  of  his  own,  Friedrich 
Ileinrich  Jacobi  found  in  Spinozism  the  last  consequence  of  all  philo 
sophical  thought,  affirming,  however,  that  this  consequence,  through 
its  opposition  to  the  interest  of  man  as  a  feeling  being,  compelled 
the  recognition  of  faith  as  a  direct  conviction  of  God's  existence  and 
of   the   reality  of   divine  things.      Jacobi   pointed    out   how  Kant's 

*  Ont  of  the  Kantian  idea  of  the  intuitive  understanding,  which  recoe;niz«\s  in  the  impra-scnriWe  «#■ 
stratum  of  phenomenal  nature  the  ground  of  the  connection  of  the  mechanism  of  nature  with  derign.""* 
comprehend*  the  whole  a«  the  jrround  of  the  possibility  of  the  combination  of  the  parta,  was  robwqowf 
developed  the  Schcllinfrian  philosophy  of  nature,  whirh,  however,  sin^e  it  did  not  hold  co-exiatcnoe  and** 
Unction  in  time  and  space  to  be  merely  8iibj«»ctive,  was  obi i (red  essentially  to  modify  the  idea  in  qnestkn.  1* 
%  certain  nense,  Schopenhauer*H  doctrine  agrees  with  this  of  Kant. 
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ihfloeophy  destroyed  itself  by  an  intrinsic  contradiction,  in  that  it 
pas  impossible  to  find  one's  way  into  the  Critique  of  the  Reason 
rithout  the  realistic  postulate  of  a  causal  nexus  uniting  the  thinking 
abject  with  the  realm  of  (transcendental)  objectivity,  but  that  then  it 
ras  impossible  to  remain  iu  this  Critique.  Akin  to  his  philosophical 
endency  was  the  more  positively  Christian  tendency  of  his  friend 
Elanianii.  By  a  blending  of  Jacohian  conceptions  with  the  philosophy 
iff  Kant,  Jacob  Fries  developed  the  doctrine  that  the  sensible  is  the 
object  of  knowledge,  the  supra-sensible  the  object  of  faith  (rational 
Eaitk),  and  the  manifestation  or  revelation  of  the  supra-sensible  in  the 
Mnsible  the  object  of  presentiment  Fries  attempted  to  establish  the 
Utitiqneofthe  Reason  on  a  psychological  basis.  The  interpretation  of 
Kanfs  doctrine  proposed  by  Jacob  Sigismund  Beck,  and  intended  to 
dispense  with  Kant's  "  things-in-themselves,"  was  akin  to  Fichte's  doc- 
trine of  the  Ego,  while  Christoph  Gottfried  iiarri  ill's  attempted  develoj>. 
tnent  of  a  rational  Realism  bore  a  certain  analogy  to  the  speculation  of 
Schilling  and  Hegel.  ■ 

Conmninjr  the  follower*  and  opponent*  of  Kant  till  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  W.  L.  O. 
*WhrrT  w*  Kberrtefn  treat*  In  the  mroml  volume  of  hU  Vernuch  etner  G«*chtchte  tier  Is>gik-  vml  Metnplit/nlk 
§«*•«  iHniM-hen  ton  LetbHiti  an.  Hullo.  171W.  Of  the  mibwquent  hiitory  of  Katitirtm  tn»t  Roricnkranz.  in 
▼«LIII.  of  Din oumpkrt*  cdltiou  of  Kant'*  Work*  (Leipt.,  1840),  and  Knlmnnn.  in  hi*  ■Urn-dUnl  G <■*<{, n:hu 
+m*inrrm  Phibvophie  (III..  1.  Lrtp«ic\  IMS).  Ct.  Knn«»  Fi«chcr,  THe  h+Mrti  Kanh*chn  Srhulen  in  J*na. 
tetfar  ttfkt»Ae  YierteUakmchr.,  Vol.  *>.  lfc<»,  pp.  ^46-^X3;  the  hoiuc  published  M-imrntolj.  Stuttp.,  1HH>. 

Among  the  opponents  of  Kant  from  the  Lockian  stand-point  may  he  mentioned 
«^eui!ly  Christian  Gottlieb  Relle  and  Adam  Weishanpt,  and.  as  partly  occupying  the 
■vnf  *tand-i»omk.  the  eclectics  Fedcr,  G.  A.  Tittel.  and  Tiedcmann.  the  historian  of 
pWtwiphy.  who  in  his  Thetutet  (Frankf.-on-the-M.,  1701)  defended  the  doctrine  of  the 
objective  and  real  validity  of  human  knowledge ;  but  the  arguments  of  thope  last 
■■nv-d  contain  also  Leibnitzian  ideas.  Among  the  most  inde]K'iulcnt  opponents  of  the 
KiaUm  Criticism  was  Garvc.  who,  however,  at  first  confounded  Kant's  doctrine  with 
tbtexdn«ive  Idealism  of  llerkeley  ;  lie  afterwards  (in  connection  with  his  translation  of 
Ari**V«  Ethic*\  subjected  the  Kantian  moral  philosophy  to  a  searching  examination, 
*hichi§  mill  very  worthy  of  attention.  Of  the  Leibnitzians  among  the  opj>onents  of 
K*st.  ihe  two  following  are  those  most  worthy  of  mention  :  Elierhard,  against  whom 
lint  himself  (in  his  essay  **  I'tbtr  vine  EhUhckumj"  etc. )  defended  himself,  and  .T«»h. 
Chrwfi|ih  Schwab,  the  author  of  a  prize-essay,  crowned  by  the  Merlin  Academy  of 
*°*»cm.  on  the  question  :  ""What  advance  has  lieen  made  in  Metaphysics  in  Germany 
***  th»*  times  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff?" — published,  together  with  the  pri/e-essays  of 
***  Kantian*  Karl  Leonard  Iteinhold  and  Johann  Heiurieh  Abicht,  by  the  Acad.  of 
,vimrtTi.  iUrlin.  1T(MJ;  the  attovc-naiued  historian.  Eherstein,  also  argues  against  Kant- 
*•■  from  the  Leibnitzo- Wolffian  stand -jioiiit.  Herd  r's  Mttnkritik  i  J"t /■*/.#/« 7  "/"/ 
tyiknntjf.  art?  }ft't»ikritik  zur  Kritik  rf*r  rnnm  Vtrwiiift,  Leipsic.  17JW-.  owing  to 
^  *»itt«Tnv?«s  of  its  tone.  reeeived  less  attention  than  its  contents  merited.  Gottloh 
Enut  Scholia  (1701-1833).  the  skeptic,  in  his  work  entitled.  Ai ntxuhniu*  <*Ur  iihir  die 
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FundmnenU  der  von  Reinhold  gelieferten  Elcment4r])hilo*o])hie  neb$t  finer  Verthni\gp% 
ck*  Skeptia'Amu*  gtgen  die  Anmwuungen  der  Vernnnftkritik  (171>2),  made  the  doctrinal 
of  Kant  and  Rein  hold  the  object  of  an  acute  criticism ;  his  strongest  argument  is  ida- 
tical  with  that  previously  advanced  by  Fr.  H.  Jacobi.  namely,  that  the  conception  of 
affection — of  things-in -themselves  as  affecting  or  acting  on  our  senses — which  is  indn- 
pensable  for  the  Kantian  system,  is  yet  according  to  this  Rame  system  impossible. 
Subsequently  G.  E.  Schulze  approached  constantly  nearer  in  his  doctrine  to  that  d 
Jacobi. 

Of  the  followers  of  Kant  and  representatives  of  his  doctrine.  Johannes  SchnlU,9 
Court-Preacher  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Kouigsberg.  published  an  Erpoanoa 
of  Kant's  Critique  (Erlduterungen  itber  den  Herm  Prof.  Kant  Kritik  iter  reinen  Yet- 
nunft,  Konigsberg,  1784)  which  had  Kant's  full  approval,  and  subsequently  an  Exaai- 
nation  of  the  Critique  (Prufung  drr  Kanti*rhen  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunfl,  Kooip- 
berg,  1 7*9-02).     The  Exposition  has  been  translated  into  French  by  Tissot  (Paris,  1*5). 
In  Ludwig  Heinrich  Jakob's  '*  Prufung  der  AfendelMohnWhen  Morgenztundcn  "  (Leipsic 
1780)  Mendelssohn's  theoretical  proofs  of  God's  existence  are  disputed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Kantian  Criticism.    Karl  Christian  Erhard  Schmid  (1701-1812),  who  subse- 
quently wrote  a  series  of  didactic  works,  published  in  the  year  17S6*  a  compendium  of 
the  Critique  of  the  Pure  /frvrw/i,  together  with  a  dictionary  of  the  Kantian  terminology 
(Grundrix*  drr  Kritik  der  reinen    Vertmnft  ncbtt  einem    WdrterbucA  turn  leirhtertA 
Gebriutrh  drr  Kitntisehru  Sehriften) ;  in  the  later  editions  of  the  Dictionary  Schmid 
defends  the  Kantian  doctrine  against  Jacobi's  objection  that  the  idea  of  things-in* 
themselves,  as  affecting  our  senses,  was,  on  Kant's  theory,  impossible.     Schmid  saji 
that  the  affection  of  our  senses,  in  the  case  in  hand,  has  no  relation  to  4*  space  or 
place ; "  this  explanation  is  indeed  correct,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  time  and  causality 
should  also  Ikj  placed  in  the  same  category,  as  regards  the  question  at  issue,  with  spsoe. 
which  being  done,  the  conception  of  " affection"  is  rendered  wholly  impossible.    Ja- 
cobi's objection  remained  thus  unrofuted.     Through  Karl  Leonhard  Reinhold's  iborn 
17-5S.  died  1*23 ;  on  him  see  the  work  by  his  son,  Ernst  It.,  entitled,  Karl  L&tiih,  R'i 
Lehrrn  undUtte.rarfcche*  Wirken,  Jena,  1S2.5;  ef.  Rud.  Ueicke,  De  tTjdic.,  qua  Ktin- 
holdu*  grtivimimwn  in  Kuntii  eritiea  rut  ion  in  punr  Jorum   episttis  *ui#  iUuntrattrit 
| Dissert],  Konigsberg,  1H."M»i  popular  "Letters  concerning  Kant's  Philosophy"  ilh'icft 
iiht.r  die  Kanti*che  Philotr/phie,  in  the  DeuUeh.  Mcreur,  17sj>-87,  new  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion, Leipsio,  1700-02)  the  Critical  Philosophy  found  entrance  to  wider  circles.     Rein- 
hold's  call  to  a  Professorship  of  Plulosophy  in  Jena  (17S7)  made  Jena  a  central  point 
for  the  study  of  Kant's  philosophy;    the  Jen  it.  AJJg.  Litternturzeitung  (founded  in 
178.1,  edited  by  Schiitz  and  Hnfeland*  soon  became  the  most  influential  organ  of  Kant- 
ism.     In  his  Attempt  at  a  Xew  Theory  of  the  Faculty  of  Human  Thought  ( VertnA 
einer  neuen  Theorie  den  men*chlichen  VorxttUuiigKcermogen*).  published  in  1TS9  (audio 
which,  as  a  preface,  the  article  published  shortly  before  in  the  Devtueher  ATercur,  **(M 
the  Fortune*  of  the  Kttntittn  PhiU>mj>hy  up  to  the  Present  Time"  was  prefixed).  Rein- 
hold  attempted,  by  an  examination  of  the  conception  of  mental  representation,  si 

*  Th«»  name  «>f  thi«  Kantian  is  variously  written :  Sfhiilrz,  Fchulz.  ami  Srhulze.  On  the  title-page  of  ttt 
l*Krl<htf"i  wii.i'  h"  we  read  Sehul/.i\  He  himself  made  use  of  various  orthnernphlPH.  He  rigns  himwtf  !■ 
Sehultz  in  a  letter  (in  the  i*»*se>*sion  of  Uel«-ke)  to  ])orow>ki,  dated  M.\y  lUth.  171W,  in  which  he  lAplC—  Ml 
thiink*  fur  communication*  resieetinjr  the  -.trife  a»x>ut  Fi'htc's  atheism,  and  wishes  in  Fichte's  behalf,  fM 
"our  (Jod.  in  whom  l»oth  of  u*  are  determined  henceforth  alone  to  trunt,  may  be  pleased  to  Diktat  him.  for  Ml 
(lod  i*  irn«nl  for  nothing."  In  the  "Allium  v  of  the  University  at  K>'iiii:sU>rfr  student*  were  entered  by hia 
in  October,  1711-2,  iu  matriculated  "rectore  acadcmUt  Johanna  Erntsto  Schub,  iAeol,  doctor*  «f  j*v/.friL 
#«c." 
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fM|i1j  inly  a  lepreaenting  Subject  and  a  represented  Object,  to  secure  for  the  Kantian 
i  a  new  bans,  which  basis  wan,  however,  of  insufficient  solidity,  and  was  after- 
given  up  by  Iteinhold  himself.  Friedr.  Bouterwek  (1 700-1 828;  Idtf  finer 
'  Jipudiktik*  Halle.  1700;  Aertfotik.  Leips. ,  1800,  etc.  ;  (h*ch.  der  ntuerai  iW#>  und 
&rt*9t**tMkeit%  Gott.,  1801-10)  is  chiefly  of  historical  importuuee  as  a  writer  in  the  fields 
of  esthetics,  and.  more  particularly,  of  the  history  of  literature.  Heydenreich,  Tief- 
tronk,  VYegscheidcr,  and  others  wrought  in  the  department  of  religious  philosophy; 
.Abicht.  Heydenreich,  HoiFbauer,  Krug.  Maass,  and  others,  hi  the  deportment  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  law ;  Kiese wetter,  King,  Hoffbauer,  Fries,  Moans,  and  others,  in  that  of 
logic ;  Maass  and  Fries,  in  that  of  psychology ;  and  Tennemann  and  Uulile  especially 
fa  that  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  Wilhchn  Traugott  Krug  (1770-184:2)  contributed 
especially  to  the  popularization  of  the  Kantian  philosophy.  From  180.)  to  18(H)  he 
taught  in  Konigsberg,  and  afterwards  in  Leipsic.  Ilis  Dictionary  of  the  Phil  oh.  Sciences 
(AUynnrin?*  llandtrdrterbuc/i,  etc.)  was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1827  seq.  ;  2d  ed.  1832 
mi|.  (His  Groundwork  of  a  Theory  of  the  Feelings  [Urundlage  zu  finer  TJuorit\  etc. J 
L«  reviewed  by  lleneke  in  the  Wiener  Juhrb.%  XXX 11.,  p.  127,  and  his  Handl>ook  of 
Phili«<>phy  [Iltiud'wch  der  PhiUmrpliie\  by  Hcrbart  in  the  Jen.  LdUraturzeitung,  1823, 
Nocl  27  and  28.)  Salomon  Muiinon  attempted,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Transcendental 
Philosophy  «  Ycr*uch.  eta,  17h0),  Philosopliical  Dictionary  {Phil***.  Worttrbuch,  1701), 
Controversies  in  Philosophy  (Streiftnir/i  im  Gtbiete  dtr  Phii»mqJdt\  170U),  Attempt  at 
a  New  Logic  <  Vcr*uch  finer,  etc.,  1704),  Critical  Inquiries  respecting  the  Human  Mind 
i  AViY.  Untfrtufkungeii  iiber  den  mtnucld.  ItvM'u  etc..  to  eifect,  by  the  introduction  of 
Skeptical  elements,  an  improvement  of  the  Critical  doctrine,  an  improvement  disowned 
by  Kant  but  highly  esteemed  by  Fichte.  He  rejected  the  Kantian  conception  of  the 
"  thing- in-itself."  (Cf.  M.s  Autobiography,  Berlin,  1782;  S.  Jos.  Wolff's  Maimouiana, 
1*1:1.  > 

The  most  gifted  of  all  the  Kantians  was  Friedrich  Schiller,  the  poet,  Nov.  II,  1750- 
May  9,  1805.  (On  his  philosophy  compare  Wilh.  Hemsen,  ScJtilU-rx  Antichten  iiber 
SrAiinAett  und  Kun*t  im  Zuwtnuiunfuinge  geuiikrtliyU  litany. -Dix*.*  (Sottingen.  1854; 
Kuno  Fischer.  Schiller  al*  Philuwjth^  Frankf ort-on-the-M. ,  1858;  Drobiseh,  Uttur  die 
Sidling  Schiller*  zur  KantUehfn  Ethik\  in  the  far.  iiber  die-  Verh.  dtr  A*.  Sdch*.  (rtt. 
it  HW.  Vol.  XL,  1850,  pp.  170-194;  Rob.  Zimmcrmann.  Schiller  «!*  Druhr,  in  the 
Abh.  der  KJun.  Of*,  d.  WYm..  Vol.  XL,  Prague.  1&~>0 ;  cf.  also  his  (rt*ch.  der  A**th<tik\ 
Vienna,  1858.  pp.  4KI-544  ;  Karl  Tomaschek,  Schiller  und  Kunt%  Vienna,  1857,  Schiller 
in  t*in€tn  Verhtiltni*M  zur  \Yi#*en«eh'tft,  #.,  1802;  Carl  Twesten,  Schiller  in  xeinem 
Vrr/L  i.  Hum.,  Berlin.  1803;  A.  Kuhn,  SchilUr*  Uti*te*gitng*  Berlin.  180:1 ;  cf.  the 
works  of  Hoffmeister,  Grim,  Palleske,  and  other  biographers  of  Schiller,  and  also  Don- 
sel.  Vtbrr  den  gtyenwiirtigen  Zurtand  der  Phile^iqihie  der  K*m*t%  and  a  number  of  dis- 
courses delivered  at  the  Schiller-Centennial  in  1850,  the  titles  of  which  may  be  found 
in  the  WtedhfOi  PhOUogiea  for  1850  and  1800,  edited  by  tiustav  Schmidt.)  At  an 
carl y  age  Schiller  had  already  familiarized  himself  with  philosophical  writings,  esiiccially 
with  those  of  English  Moralists  and  of  Rousseau ;  the  philosophical  instruction  given 
by  Jacob  Friedr.  von  Abel,  the  eclectic,  in  the  "  KarUmchuU  "  at  Stuttgard,  was  liascd 
chiefly  -on  the  Leibnitzo- Wolffian  doctrine.  In  his  early  work,  the  "Theosophy  of 
Julius  "  i  Thtimythie  dea  Julius),  Schiller,  adopting  the  optimism  of  Leibnitz,  developed 
it  into  a  doctrine  approaching  toward  pantheism,  but  not  so  that  wa  may  assume  him 
to  have  received  the  influence  of  Spinoza,    The  last  of  the  "Pejfc*  ■"— 

which  manifests  a  Kantian  influence— was  written,  not  by  8c* 
U7«8>.     In  the  year  1787  Schiller  zead  in  the  Berlin  Month*) 
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philosophy  of  history,  from  which  he  appropriated  the  idea  that  history  fa  to  be  viewed 
teleologically,  an  idea  which  materially  influenced  the  results  of  his  historical  labors. 
It  was  not  until  1791  that  Schiller  commenced  to  study  the  great  works  of  Slant,  among 
which  the  Critique  of  the  Faculty  of  Judgment  was  the  first  to  receive  his  attention; 
at  the  same  time  his  understanding  of  the  Kantian  doctrine  was  furthered  by  discus- 
sions with  zealous  disciples  of  Kant.  The  speculations  of  Fichte  won  a  certain  though 
relatively  very  slight  influence  over  him,  as  early  as  the  year  1794 ;  the  preface  to  the 
1 '  Bride  of  Messimi "  contains  suggestions  of  Schellingian  ideas.  Of  Schiller's  philoso- 
phical essays,  in  his  Kantian  period,  the  most  important  are  "On  Grace  and  Dignity** 
( Ueber  Anmuth  und  Wiirde,  written  in  1793),  in  which  moral  grace,  or  the  harmony 
between  mind  and  nature,  duty  and  inclination,  is  set  forth  as  the  complement  of 
moral  dignity,  or  of  the  elevation  of  the  mind  above  nature  (to  this  Kant  replied  in  a 
Note  to  the  second  edition  of  his  i%  Religion  within  the  Limits  of  the  Mer%,  Reason1*); 
"  Letters  on  -/Esthetic  Culture "  (Briefe  uber  die  dstheiische  Eniehung  des  Mensehe*, 
written  in  1793-1795),  in  which  Schiller  recommends  aesthetic  culture  as  the  means 
best  adapted  to  produce  elevation  of  moral  sentiment,  and  the  essay  on  **  XaTve  and 
Sentimental  Poetry  "  (  Utbtr  naice  und  sentiment.  Diehtung,  1795-1796),  in  which  aesthe- 
tics is  combined  with  philosophy  of  history,  the  conceptions  of  natural  harmony,  and 
of  elevation  to  the  ideal  and  recovered  unity  of  the  ideal  with  the  real,  and  of  mind  and 
culture  with  nature,  being  employed  in  characterizing  not  only  the  different  forms  of 
poetry  in  general  and  of  schools  of  poets  (as  illustrated  in  Goethe  and  Schiller  them- 
selves >.  but  iAso  the  forms  of  culture  peculiar  to  Hellenic  antiquity  and  modern  tames, 
and.  in  particular,  the  differences  between  ancient  and  modern  poetry. 

Friedrich  Heinrich  Jacobi  (born  Jan.  25th,  1743,  at  Dusseldorf,  died  March  10th, 
1819,  at  Munich),  the  philosopher  of  faith,  sought  to  establish  the  authority  of  natural 
and  direct  faith  in  opposition  to  philosophic,  system-making  thought.  He  himself 
conf esses :  4  -  Never  was  it  my  intention  to  set  up  a  system  for  the  school ;  my  writings 
came  forth  out  of  my  most  interior  life,  they  received  a  historical  order,  and  I  made 
them,  in  a  certain  sense,  not  of  myself,  not  at  will,  but  drawn  on  by  a  higher  power 
which  I  could  not  resist."  Of  Jacobf  8  works — which  appeared  in  a  complete  edition  at 
Leipsic  in  1812-25,  and  to  which  Jncobi's  correspondence  with  Goethe  and  Bouterwek 
form  a  supplement — those  most  deserving  of  mention  are  the  philosophical  novels: 
"  AUicitf*  Briefmmmlung  "  and  "  Woldemar"  in  which,  besides  the  theoretical  problem 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  the  moral  question  as  to  the  relation  of  indi- 
vidual right  and  duty  to  the  universal  rule  of  morals  is  specially  discussed ;  the  work 
on  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza,  in  "Letters  to  Moses  Mendelssohn"  (Berlin.  1785),  where 
Jacobi  relates  a  conversation  between  himself  and  Leasing,  in  which  the  latter  is  repre- 
sented as  having  confessed  his  leaning  towards  Spinozism  (which  confession,  since 
Lessing.  as  his  own  works  indubitably  prove,  always  occupied  substantially  the  Leib- 
nitzian  standpoint,  can  have  referred  only  to  single  points  in  speculative  theology,  bnt 
was  obviously  understood  by  Jacobi  in  too  wide  a  sense) — Darid  Ilume  iibcr  den  GUtubtiu 
oder  Identi&mm  und  Realism  us  (Breslau,  1787) — in  which  Jacobi  also  expresses  his 
judgment  of  Kant's  philosophy— l*  Open  Letter  to  Fichte  *'  (Sendschreiben  an  Fickle. 
Hamburg,  1799),  the  essay  on  the  "Attempt  of  the  Critical  Philosophy  to  explain 
Reason"  (Ueber  das  Unternehmen  des  Kriticismus  die  Yernunft  zu  Yerstande  iu  brin- 
gen,  in  the  third  number  of  Reinhold's  Beit  rage  zur  leichteren  Uebersieht  des  Zustande* 
drr  PhiloxoyJtie  beim  Anfange  des  19.  Jahrh.,  Hamb.,  1802),  and  u  Of  Divine  Things" 
(Von  den  giittlichen  Dingen,  Leipsic.  1811),  which  latter  work  was  directed  against 
Schelling,  whom  Jacobi  charged  with  the  hypocritical  use  of  theistic  and  Christian 
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words  in  a  pantheistic  sense.  (On  Jacobi  cf .  Schlichtegroll,  v.  Weiller  and  Thiersch, 
Jacob?*  Leben  und  Wirken,  Munich,  1819;  Kuhn,  Jacobi*  und  die  Philosophic  setter 
Zeit,  Mayence,  1834;  C.  Roesaler,  De  phUosophandi  ratUme  F.  ff.  Jac.,  Jena,  1848; 
Ferd  Deycks,  F.  H.  Jac.  im  Verhditniss  zu  seincn  Zeitgenossen,  besonder*  zu  Qoethe, 
Frank! -on-the-M.,  1849;  H.  Flicker,  Die  Philosophic  des  F.  ff.  Jacobi,  Augsburg, 
1854;  F.  TJeberweg,  Ueber  F.  ff.  J,  in  Gelzer's  Prot.  Monatsbl.,  July,  1858;  W.  Wie- 
gand,  Zur  Erinnerung  an  den  Denker  F.  ff.  J.  u.  s.  WcWmsicht,  Progr.,  Worms.  1803 ; 
Chr.  A.  Thilo,  F.  ff.  Jacob Cs  Ansichten  ton  den  giittl.  Dingen,  in  the  Zeit*chr.  fur 
exact*  PhUos.,  VoL  VII.,  Leipe.,  1800,  pp.  113-173  ;  Eberhard  Zirugiebl,  F.  ff.  J.'s  Leben, 
JHchten  und  Denken,  eiri  Beitrag  zur  Gesch.  der  deuUchcn  Litteratur  u.  Philosophic, 
'Vienna,  1867 ;  cf.  also  the  review  of  the  latter  work,  by  Rudolf  Zoeppritz,  in  the  Oott, 
gd.  Am.  for  June  5th,  1807,  Art.  23,  pp.  881-904 ;  W.  Mejer,  F.  ff.  Jacob?*  Brief e  an 
Fricdr.  Bouterwek  au*  den  Jahren  1800-1819,  Grottingen,  1808.)  Jacobi  considers 
Spinozism  as  the  only  consistent  system  of  philosophy,  but  holds  that  it  must  be  rejected, 
because  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  imperative  needs  of  the  human  spirit.  All  demonstra- 
tion leads  only  to  the  world  as  a  whole,  not  to  an  extra-mundane  author  of  the  world ; 
for  in  demonstration  the  understanding  can  only  pass  from  the  conditioned  to  the  con- 
ditioned, and  not  to  the  unconditioned.  To  demonstrate  God's  existence  would  be  to 
point  out  a  ground  or  cause  of  his  existence,  whereby  God  would  be  made  a  dependent 
being.  (But  here  Jacobi  leaves  unconsidered  the  importance  of  the  indirect  proof, 
which  may  lead  from  the  knowledge  of  effects  to  the  knowledge  of  causes. )  Near  as 
tins  opinion  of  Jacobi  stood  to  that  of  Kant,  who  conceded  to  the  practical  reason  with 
its  postulates  the  primacy  oyer  the  theoretical  reason,  which,  according  to  Kant,  is 
unable  to  know  any  "things- in- themselves,"  yet  Kant  (in  the  Essay :  "  Was  heisst  sich 
im  Denken  orientiren  t "  Werke,  Bos.  and  Schub.'s  edition,  Vol.  I.,  p.  380  seq.)  found 
ground  for  replying,  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  believe  that  which  the  theoretical 
reason  could  neither  prove  nor  disprove,  but  not  that  of  which  it  was  believed  that  she 
could  prove  the  contrary ;  the  critical  philosophy  and  belief  in  God  were  compatible 
with  each  other,  but  Spinozism  and  belief  in  God  were  incompatible.  Jacobi,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  unable  to  assent  to  the  Kantian  demonstration  of  the  limits  of  theoret- 
ical knowledge.  He  indicated  clearly  the  dilemma  which  is  fatal  for  the  Kantian 
Criticism,  namely,  the  affection  of  the  senses,  through  which  we  receive  the  empirically 
given  material  of  perception,  must  come  either  from  phenomena  or  from  things-in- 
themselves ;  but  the  former  hypothesis  is  absurd,  because  phenomena,  as  Kant  himself 
teaches,  are  only  representations  in  the  mind,  and  hence,  if  this  hypothesis  were  cor- 
rect, there  must  have  been  ideas  before  there  were  ideas ;  and  the  latter  alternative 
(which  Kant  actually  adopts  and  affirms,  as  well  in  the  first  as  in  the  following  editions 
of  the  Crti.  of  the  Pure  Reason,  as  also  in  the  article  against  Eberhard,  and  elsewhere) 
contradicts  the  critical  doctrine,  that  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  exists  only 
within  the  world  of  phenomena,  and  has  no  relation  to  things-in-themselves ;  the 
beginning  and  the  subsequent  part  of  the  Critique  destroy  each  other  {Jacobi  uber 
David  Hume,  Werke,  Yol.  IL,  p.  301  seq.).  Jacobi  himself  does  not  pretend  to  be  able 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  objects  which  affect  us,  but  affirms  that  in  the  act  of 
perception  he  is  directly  convinced  of  their  existence.  The  objects  of  sensuous  per- 
ception axe,  in  his  view,  not  mere  phenomena,  i.  c,  representations  combined  with 
each  other  according  to  certain  categories,  but  real,  although  finite  and  dependent, 
objects.  It  is  only  such  objects  that  are  known  by  the  understanding,  whose  range 
Jacobi  accordingly,  in  agreement  with  Kant,  restricts  to  the  sphere  of  possible  experi- 
ence, although  not  in  the  same  sense  as  Kant.    Jacobi  likewise  affirms,  with  Kant,  that 
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the  speculative  reason,  as  the  organ  of  demonstration,  does  not  conduct  beyond  this 
same  sphere.  He  criticises  the  empty  formalism  of  the  Kantian  moral  principle,  claim- 
ing- that  to  moral  reflection  should  bo  added  the  immediate  impulses  of  moral  feeling, 
and  tint,  in  addition  to  the  abstract  rule,  the  particular  circumstances  should  be  con- 
sidered, by  v.- hick  the  moral  duty  of  each  individual  Ls  determined.  He  censures  Karfi 
argumentation  in  defence  of  the  validity  of  the  Postulates  in  the  Critique  of  the  Prw- 
Until  lleattoit  aH  being  without  force,  since  holding  a  thing  true  for  merely  practical  les- 
sons (believing  merely  because  one  needs  to  believe)  is  self-destructive,  and  holds  thtt 
we  have  as  well  an  immediate  conviction  of  the  supra-sensible,  to  which  Kant's  porta- 
lates  of  the  practical  reason  relate,  as  of  the  existence  of  sensible  objects.  This  conviction 
he  denominates  faith ;  in  later  works  he  terms  the  faculty,  by  which  we  immediately 
apprehend  and  are  aware  of  the  supra-sensible,  reason.  On  him  whose  spirit  can  be 
satisfied  with  Spinozism  an  opposite  belief  cannot  be  forced  by  demonstration ;  ha 
reasoning  is  logically  consequent,  aud  philosophical  justice  must  acquit  him ;  bat  each 
an  one,  in  Jacobi's  opinion,  gives  up  the  noblest  elements  of  spiritual  life.  Jacob* 
acknowledges  the  philosophical  correctness  ^as  a  matter  of  logical  deduction)  of  Fichte'i 
reduction  of  the  U'licf  in  a  God  to  the  belief  in  a  moral  order  of  the  world ;  but  he  s 
not  satisfied  with  this  mere  logical  correctness  of  the  understanding.  He  blama 
Schclling  for  seeking  to  conceal  the  Spinozistic  consequence  of  his  doctrine  (without,  it 
must  be  said,  being  fully  just  towards  a  stand-point  which  Hecks  to  do  away  with  this 
separation  of  reality  and  ideality,  and  to  comprehend  the  finite  as  filled  with  the  eternal 
substance,  and  which  sees  in  the  hypostatic  aud  anthropomorphizing  conception  of  the 
ideal,  not  a  higher  knowledge,  but  only  a  legitimate  form  of  poetry).  Jacobi  seeks  to 
raise  himself  above  the  sphere,  to  which,  as  he  says,  the  understanding  remains  con- 
fined, through  faith  in  God  and  in  divine  things.  There  lives  in  us,  he  sayB,  a  spirit 
which  comes  immediately  from  God,  and  constitutes  man's  most  intimate  essence.  As 
this  spirit  is  present  to  man  in  his  highest,  deepest,  and  most  personal  consciousness.*) 
the  giver  of  this  spirit,  God  himself,  is  present  to  man  through  the  heart,  as  nature  is 
present  to  him  through  the  external  senses.  No  sensible  object  can  so  move  the  spirit, 
or  so  demonstrate  itself  to  it  as  a  true  object,  as  do  those  absolute  objects,  the  true, 
good,  beautiful,  and  sublime,  which  can  be  seen  with  the  eye  of  the  mind.  We  may 
even  hazard  the  bold  assertion  that  we  l>elieve  in  God  because  we  see  him,  although  he 
cannot  be  seen  with  the  eyes  of  this  body.  It  is  a  jewel  in  the  crown  of  our  race,  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  humanity,  that  these  objects  reveal  themselves  to  the  rational 
soul.  With  holy  awe  man  turns  his  gaze  toward  those  spheres  from  which  aloue  light 
falls  in  upon  the  darkness  of  earth.  But  Jacobi  also  confesses :  "  There  is  light  in  my 
heart,  but  when  I  seek  to  bring  it  into  the  understanding,  it  is  extinguished.  Which 
illumination  is  the  true  one.  that  of  the  understanding,  which  discloses,  indeed,  well- 
defined  and  fixed  shapes,  but  behind  them  an  abyss,  or  that  of  the  heart,  which,  while 
indeed  it  sends  rays  of  promise  upwards,  is  unable  to  supply  the  want  of  definite 
knowledge?"  In  view  of  this  antagonism,  Jacobi  calls  himself  i4  a  heathen  with  the 
understanding,  but  a  Christian  with  the  spirit." 

Jacobi  finds  the  essential  elements  of  Christianity  in  theism,  or  the  belief  in  ft  p*~ 
sonal  God,  as  also  in  moral  freedom  and  the  eternity  of  human  personality.    ¥00^ 
ceived   thus  in  its  purity  "  and  based  on  the  immediate  witness  of  the 
sciousness,  there  is  for  him  nothing  greater  than  Christianity.     In 
this  rational  characteristic  of  his  u  faith -philosopny,"  in  which  Fiiili'  * 
Cajetan  von  Weiller,  Jak.  Salat,  Chr.  Weiss.  Job.  Neeb,  J.  J,  V 
substantially  agreed  with  him,  his  friend  and  follower,  Thorn* 


lief  in  ft  f^*    j 
dity.    vftt'j 
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L  Tonder  Golti,  TTCz.,  der.Freund  Jacob?  t^  Gotha,  1850),  held  fast,  in  what  concerns 
he  source  of  faith,  to  the  Bible,  and  consequently,  also,  in  respect  of  the  substance  of 
itth,  to  the  specific  dogmas  of  Christianity.     In  these  latter  Johann  Georg  Hamann 
i  at  Konigsberg  in  17; JO,  died  at  Miinster  in  1788),  who  was  a  friend  of  Kant,  and 
of  Herder  and  Jacobi,  and  was  called  the  "  Magus  of  the  North/1  found  "  the 
•  support  and  consolation  for  an  inconstant  spirit,  rent  by  its  sin  and  its  need," 
tad  he  took  particular  pleasure  in  holding  up  for  special  honor  the  mysteries  or 
"pudenda"  of  Christian  faith,  illuminating  them  with  flashes  of  thought,   which, 
Ihoogh  original,  often  degenerated  into  the  far-fetched  and  fanciful ;  to  this  end  he 
nade  qk  esj>ecially  of  the  **  priucipium  coincultnti<r  oppmitorum  "  of  G.    Bruno.     (His 
works ed.  by  Roth,  Borl.,  1821-44;  cf.  Gildemeister,  //.'a  Lebe/i  und  tkitn'fUi^  Gotha, 
l>viMK).  and  H.  von  Stein's  Vortrag  fiber  II.) .      [J.  Disselhoff,  Wegweiser  zu  Humann, 
"71 J    To  comprehend   Christianity  as  the   religion  of  humanity,  man  as  the  final 
dtrelupmcnt  of  nature,  and  human  history  as  progressive  development  into  human- 
ity, u  the  problem  at  whose  solution  Herder  (born  at  Morungen,  East  Prussia,  in  1744, 
died  1PM.  at  Weimar),  a  man  endowed  with  abundant  fancy  and  with  the  most  deli- 
cto sense  for  the  appreciation  of  the  reality  and  poetry  of  the  lives  of  different  nations, 
kborcd  with  success.     In  opposition  to  the  emphatic  dualism,  which  Kant  affirms  be- 
tween the  empirical  material  and  the  <)  pri*>H  form  of  thought.  Herder  puts  forward 
ike  prof nunder  idea  of  an  essential  unity  and  a  gradual  development  in  nature  and 
mind.    His  cosmical  philosophy  culminates  in  a  poetic  Spinuzism,  filled  with  the  idea 
of  thf  jieiyonality  of  the  divine  spirit  and  of  immortality  (conceived  as  metempsychosis 
-a  form  of  Spinozism,  therefore,  similar  to  that  exemplified  in  those  works  of  Spi- 
lou'k  which  preceded  the  Ethica   [although  this  form,  historically,  was  unknown  in 
HtnlvrV  time),  and  less  removed  from  the  doctrine  of  Bruno).     This  philosophy  he 
dvtclu|H-d  connectedly  in  the  work  entitled  4%  God,  Dialogues  concerning  Spinoza's  Sys- 
tem" \<;*4t.  <it*prache  uber  SjHHoza'*  Syiitim,  1787).     Herder  finds  (1772)  the  origin  of 
Ufcipupe  in  the  nature  of  man,  who,  as  a  thinking  being,  is  capable  of  contemplating 
lliingn  disinterestedly,  uninfluenced  by  desire ;  the  origin  of  language  is  divine,  in  so 
hr  v  it  is  human.     The  order  of  development  illustrated  in  the  history-  of  language 
vuihnkts  <  a*  Herder,  in  part  after  Hamann,  remarks  in  his  M<takritik\  1 7011  >  against 
tbe  "ft-priorisiu  "  of  Kant.     Space  and  time,  he  argues,  arc  empirical  conceptions  ;  the 
tan  and  matter  of  knowledge  are  not  divided  from  each  other  in  their  origin,  nor  does 
tin:  x*utm  subsist  apart  from  the  other  faculties ;  we  need,  instead  of  a  "  Critique  of 
U»  Rrason,''  a  Physiology  of  the  Human  Faculties  of  Knowledge.     Herder  declares 
tiut  the  noblest  aim  of  human  life,  and  the  one  most  difficult  to  realize,  is  to  learn 
fn»m  youth  up  what  is  one's  duty,  and  how,  in  the  easiest  manner,  and  in  every  mo- 
ttnit  uf  lift,  to  perform  it  as  if  it  were  not  duty.     Herder's  principal  sen-ice  tophiluso- 
l*i  km  in  his  philosophical  treatment  of  the  history  of  humanity  (/*/#>/*  zur  7Vi/W.  <l<r 
Vad.der  JfeuMJihrit,  Riga,  1784-91,  etc.).     An  imf>ortant  influence  was  exerted  by 
■*  "Letters  for  the  Furtherance  of  Humanity  M  i  llrhft  zur  Ihjonim/ug  <i*  r  l[niniiniUtt% 
••U-Wj,  as  indeed,  in  general,  by  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  grand  work  of  col- 
fati^t*  out  of  the  various  historically  given  forms  of  culture  whatever  was  of  universal 
In  hit  Kauigonc  (18(H))  he  seeks  to  develop  a  theory  uf  the  beautiful. 
1  Herder  are,  however,  names  which  belong  rather  to  the   history 
\  of  Germany  than  to  the  history  of  philosophy.     (Cf. ,  H    Knl- 
u4mupkilt*oph%  Hersfeld.  ISM;  A.  Werner,  //.  til*  7V..»-..V.  lierl. 
^;  J.  F.  Smith,  Tim  A.  Ifrr.  Lond.,  72.] 

St,  1773,  at  Barby,  died  Aug.  10,  1843,  at  Jena,  wrote  a 
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series  of  philosophical  works,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  "  New  Critique  of 
the  Reason"  (Ncue  Kritik  der  Vernu/ift,  Heidelberg,  1807,  2ded.,  1828-91;  beads 
this  the  following  are  especially  to  be  mentioned :  System  der  Philosophic  cdt  eridentm 
Wist?  nucha  ft,  Leipsic,  1804;  Wln&en,  Glaubt  und  Ahnung,  Jena,  1805;  Sytttm  4tr 
L»gik,  Heidelberg,  1811,  2d  cd.,  1819,  3d  ed.,  1837;  Handbuch  der  prataitehen  PH- 
Uw>p?tie%  Jena,  1818-&3 ;  HamWuch  der  jutychi*ihen  Anthropologies  Jena,  1820-21,  Si 
ed.,  1837-39  ;  MathematUche  Jbrfiturj)hilo*ojthie%  Heidelberg,  1822 ;  Julius  und  Euagom 
oder  die  Schonheit  der  Sede,  ein  phihfmpfiischer  Roman,  Heidelberg,  1822 ;  SyMem  dtr 
Metuphy#iks  Ilcidelberg,  1824.  A  complete  biography  of  him  has  been  furnished  bj  til 
son-in-law,  Ernst  Ludw.  Theod.  Henke :  Jitk.  Friedr.  Fries,  out  teinem  handtdtr. 
Ntidtbi**  dnrgtittfUt,  Leipsic,  18(57).  Fries  proposes  the  question  whether  the  critiqus 
of  the  reason,  which  inquires  into  the  possibility  of  d  priori  knowledge,  is,  on  its  put, 
to  be  effected  by  d  priori  or  a  pwterU/ri  knowledge,  and  decides  in  favor  of  the  Utter 
alternative  :  we  can  only  a  pttnteriori,  namely,  through  internal  experience,  become  con- 
scious that  and  how  we  possess  cognitions  a  priori.  Psychology,  based  on  internal 
experience,  must  therefore  form  the  basis  of  all  philosophizing.  Fries  argues  that 
Kant  partially,  and  Reinhold  altogether,  failed  to  apprehend  this  character  of  the 
critique  of  the  reason,  and  viewed  it  as  resting  on  a  priori  knowledge.  (Kant  himself 
has  nowhere  raised  the  above  question ;  his  express  exclusion  of  empirical  psychology 
from  metaphysics,  logic,  and  ethics  by  no  means  involves  its  exclusion  from  the  science 
of  cognition  or  the  lt  critique  of  the  reason/1  which  is  identical  with  neither  of  these 
branches  of  philosophy.  But  since  he  assumes  the  existence  of  apodictical  knowledge, 
at  least  in  mathematics,  as  a  fact,  and  places  it  at  the  basis  of  his  investigations,  sad 
since  he  also  deduces  the  categories  from  the  empirically  given  forms  of  logical  judg- 
ments, and,  in  moral  philosophy,  chooses  for  his  point  of  departure  the  immediate 
moral  consciousness,  which  is,  he  says,  as  it  were  a  "  fact  of  the  pure  reason,"  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  he,  too,  bases  his  critique  of  the  reason  on — real  or  supposed— facto 
of  internal  experience  ;  the  question  whether  and  why  the  assumption  is  justified,  that 
every  one  else  experiences  the  same  things  in  himself,  which  the  critical  philosopher 
findK  in  his  own  internal  experience,  may  therefore,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  be  per- 
tinently addressed  to  Kant.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  question  :  Whence  can 
it  be  known  that  universality  and  necessity  constitute  a  criterion  of  the  a  prutri?  since 
it  seems  alike  impossible  to  demonstrate,  either  a  priori  or  d  jxtfteriori,  the — in  reality 
indemonstrable — projwsition,  that  experience  and  induction  can  furnish  only  a  relative 
universality.  But  there  is  by  no  means,  or  some  have  affirmed,  an  intrinsic  "  absurd- 
ity "  in  the  theory  that  we  become  cognizant  through  internal  experience  of  our  posses- 
sion of  ft  priori  cognitions  ;  for  an  apodictical  and  a  priori  character  is  ascribed  to  the 
mathematical  and  metaphysical  cognitions — as  also  to  the  consciousness  of  duty— them- 
selves, while  an  empirical  character  is  attributed  not  to  these  cognitions  as  such,  tat 
only  to  our  consciousness  that  we  possess  them.  Supposing  that  there  were  UBfi 
priori  cognitions  in  the  Kantian  sense  of  this  expression,  it  might  very  well  be  WQ*. 
posed,  as  is  done  by  Fries,  that  metaphysics,  in  like  manner  with  inatiiexnatics,  k  eft?. 
cifically  distinct  from  all  empirical  science,  and  yet  that  another  science, 
internal  experience,  viz.  :  the  critique  of  the  reason,  must  decide  upon  the 
these  apodictical  sciences — or  at  least  of  these  sciences  claiming  to  be 
recognition,  and  upon  the  limits  of  their  validity  as  such  sciences.) 
Kant,  that  space,  time,  and  the  categories  arc  subjective  d  priori  tic* 
pose  u})on  the  material  furnished  by  experience,  and  teaches :  . 
mental  representations;  ore  the  objects  of  empirico-mathefj 
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mJtj  objects ;  for  even  the  existence  of  things-in-thcrasclves  is  not  (as  Kant  had  as- 
■sued)  a  matter  of  knowledge  ;  all  phenomena,  can  be  reached  by  empirico-mathemat- 
eal  cognition ;  organic  existences  must  bo  susceptible  of  a  mechanical  explanation, 
banded  on  the  mutual  action  of  their  }>arts  upon  each  other  ;  circulation  is  their  law, 
met  as  counterpoise  or  indifference  is  the  law  of  the  inorganic  world.  (An  attempt  to 
mny  out  this  idea- of  the  possibility  of  explaining  by  mechanical  laws  all  the  processes 
if  organic  life,  was  made — with  principal  reference  to  tho  vegetable  kingdom — nota- 
ry, by  Fries'*  pupil,  Jak.  Matthias  Schlciden.)  Things-in-thcinselves,  which  Fries 
terms  the  true,  eternal  essence  of  things,  are  the  objects  of  faith.  Underneath  all  the 
iraxi*  of  the  reason  lies  the  belief  in  reality  and  worth,  and  above  all  in  the  equal  ]>er- 
unal  dignity  of  all  men ;  from  this  principle  How  the  requirements  of  morals.  The 
snobling  of  humanity  is  the  highest  moral  duty.  The  mediating  link  between  knowl- 
edge and  faith  is  presentiment,  to  the  sphere  of  which  aesthetic  and  religious  contem- 
dation  belong.  In  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime  the  finite  is  seen  as  the 
Manifestation  of  the  eternal ;  in  religious  reflection  the  world  is  interpreted  in  the  light 
rf  Ideas ;  in  the  course  of  the  universe  reason  discerns  by  presentiment  the  end  to 
■hich  it  tends,  and  in  the  life  of  beautiful  natural  objects  the  eternal  goodness  which 
MDtroIs  all  things.  Religious  philosophy  is  the  science  of  faith  and  presentiment,  and 
not  derived  from  them.  The  more  important  of  Fries' s  disciples,  besides  Schleiden, 
bar*  been  E.  F.  Apelt  (1812-1809 ;  Mitaphy*ik\  Leipsic,  1857 ;  Rtiigioii*i>hiUm>phie,  ed. 
byS.  G.  Frank,  Leipsic,  1800;  Zur  Thtorie  d<r  Induction,  Leipsic,  1854;  Zur  Gc- 
vJufl.tt  t!,r  A*tron<»nie%  Vtbvr  die  Epochcn  dcr  Ge*c1tiehte  der  Mm*rhhcit%  Jena,  1845- 
4*.  etc  ■.  E.  S.  Mirbt  (  Wo*  htiwt  philo#'phircn  tind  wan  tut  Philwphie?  Jena,  18:J9 ; 
Arfnf  *iH*l  *cint  XtithfAger,  Jena,  1841),  F.  van  Colker  (DenkUhre  oder  Logik  u.  Dia- 
Uktik.  1^2,  etc.),  Ernst  Hallier,  Schmidt,  Schlomlich,  the  mathematician  (Abhand- 
IvH'jrn  dtr  Frit*%*ehch  Schuk,  by  Schleiden,  Apelt,  Schlomlich,  and  Schmidt,  Jena, 
1*47',  and  others;  De  Wctte,  the  theologian,  also  set  out  from  the  principles  of  Fries. 
On  BVneke,  who  ended  with  an  elaborate  psychological  empiricism,  the  doctrine  of 
Frie»  exerted  in  many  res|>ccts  on  important  influence. 

In  his  principal  work,  entitled  the  "Only  possible  Stand-point  from  which  the 
Critical  Philosophy  can  be  Judged"  (Einzig  mOglicher  Stttndpunkt,  mis  irMiem  die 
An/ir/f,  Ph&wphie  bturtheilt  tcerdm  //i*/**,  Riga,  17D0,  which  forms  the  third  volume 
of  tho  ••  E rbi lit? ruder  Aweug  aus  Kttnfs  kritbcJirn  Schriftcn"  Riga,  l?.):J-94),  as 
lUoinhi*  ••Compendium  of  the  Crit.  Philos."  (Grundruut  dcr  krit.  Philo*i>phUy  1790), 
•M  oth«*r  works,  Jakob  Sigismund  Beck  (1701-1842)  sought,  after  the  example  of 
JUimoii.  and  probably,  also,  under  the  partial  influence  of  Fichte's  Wi***nxchaftM<hre 
iwhjeh  »p| ■cared  in  171M),  to  explain  away  the  logical  inconsequence  of  Kant  in  rtpre- 
•enting  thiugs-in -themselves  as  affecting  us,  and  thereby  giving  us  the  material  for 
ftpnuentations,  and  yet  as  existing  without  relutie-n  to  time,  sjuiee,  or  causality.  Beck 
•*wai  that  the  percipient  subject  is  affected  by  the  things-iu -themselves,  and  afTinns 
^ttthe  passages  in  which  Kant  asserts  the  contrary  were  a  didactic  accommodation  of 
Author  to  the  stand  -point  of  the  dogmatic  reader.  (A  curious  kind  of  didactic*. 
,  that  would  not  facilitate  the  correct  understanding  of  the  author,  but  would 
i  render  such  understanding  impossible. )  Beck  disuses  of  the  question  as  to 
i  of  Ibe  material  of  empirical  representation  by  the  theory  of  the  affection  of 
i  by  phmraimn  (which  theory,  since  phenomena  are  themselves  only  rvpre- 

that  the  origin  of  our  representations 
on  our  senses,  hence,  that  our  rcpre- 
'on  of  the  individual  to  other  individ- 
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uals  he  leaves  unexplained ;  the  pure  forms  of  intuition,  space  and  time,  he  refers  bade 
to  the  same  original  synthesis  of  the  manifold  to  which  the  Categories  are  referred. 
Religion  is  defined  by  him  as  obedience  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  the  inward  judge, 
which  man  conceives  symbolically  as  external  to  him  and  as  God.  [At  London,  in  1796, 
was  published  J.  S.  Beck's  Principles  of  Vie  Critical  Pltflosophy,  translated  by  an  audi- 
tor.—Tr.) 

Christoph  Gottfried  Bardili  (17G1-1808),  in  his  "  Letters  on  the  Origin  of  Mete 
physics"  (Brief e  fiber  den  Unsprung  der  IfeUiphysik,  published  anonymously  at  Atoms, 
in  1798),  and  still  more  in  his  Compendium  of  Logic  (Grundruss  der  ersten  Log0t% 
gereinigt  ton  den  Irrtiiamem  der  bUOmrigen  Logik*  besonders  der  Kantischen,  Stuttgaid, 
1800),  attempted,  in  a  form  which  was  characterized  by  great  abetruseness,  to  found  a 
doctrine  of  "rational  realism/1  which  contained  many  germs  of  later  speculations,  and 
especially  the  germ  of  Schelling*s  idea  of  the  indifference  of  the  objective  and  subjec- 
tive in  an  absolute  reason,  and  of  the  (Hegelian)  idea  of  a  logic  which  should  be  at  once 
logic  and  ontology.  The  same  active  thought,  which  permeates  the  universe,  comes, 
says  Bardili,  in  man  to  consciousness ;  in  man  the  feeling  of  life  rises  to  personality,  and 
the  natural  laws  of  phenomena  become  laws  of  the  association  of  his  ideas. 

The  Bardilian  Realism  pre -supposes  the  reality  of  nature  and  mind,  and  their  unity 
in  the  Absolute,  but  does  not  contain  a  complete  refutation  of  Kant's  arguments  for  the 
contrary.  Of  the  two  contradictory  elements  contained  in  the  Kantian  Criticism,  Beck'i 
Idealism  elevates  the  idealistic  element  into  prominence,  arbitrarily  disposing  of  the 
realistic  one.  To  remove  the  contradiction,  the  opposite  way  could  with  equal  right  be 
followed,  the  idea  of  the  affection  of  the  Subject  by  "  things-in-themselves "  being 
adopted  as  correct,  and  the  whole  doctrine  being  transformed  on  this  basis.  This  latter 
course  was  pursued  by  Hcrbart.  Herbart  took  his  point  of  departure,  however,  not 
immediately  from  Kant,  but  from  Fichte,  to  whose  subjective  idealism  he  opposed  hi« 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  plurality  of  simple,  real  essences,  a  doctrine  akin  to  the 
monadological  doctrine  of  Leibnitz. 

§  12G.  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte  (1 7G2-1S 14),  originally  a  Spinozistic 
determinist,  was  led  to  a  change  of  opinion  through  the  influence  of 
Kant's  doctrine  of  the  limitation  of  causality  to  phenomena,  and  his 
assertion  of  the  independent  moral  freedom  of  the  Ego  as  a  noumenou. 
Accepting  these  opinions,  he  carried  out  in  theoretical  philosophy  the 
principle  of  the  limitation  of  causality  to  phenomena — a  principle 
which  he  had  learned  to  value  in  moral  philosophy — more  fully  than 
Kant  had  done,  affirming  that  the  "  matter"  of  representations  was  not 
derived,  as  Kant  had  affirmed,  from  the  action  of  things-in-themselves 
on  the  agent  of  representation,  or  the  percipient  subject,  but  that  both 
matter  and  form  were  the  result  of  the  activity  of  the  Ego,  and  that 
they  were  furnished  by  the  same  synthetic  act  which  produces  the 
forms  of  intuition  and  the  categories.  The  manifold  contents  of  ex]>e- 
rience,  like  the  d priori  forms  of  cognition,  are  produced  by  a  creative 
faculty  in  us.  It  is  not  any  given  fact,  but  it  is  this  action  of  produc- 
tion, which  is  the  ground  of  all  consciousness.     The  Ego  posits  both 
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jgelf  and  the  non-ego,  and  recognizee  itself  as  one  with  the  latter ;  the 
nwes*  of  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis  is  the  form  of  all  knowledge, 
["hi*  creative  Ego  is  not  the  individual,  but  the  absolute,  Ego ;  but 
Mchtc  seeks  to  deduce  the  former  from  the  latter,  because  morality 
Icuaiids  the  distinction  of  individuals.  The  world  is  the  material  of 
luty  in  the  forms  of  sense.  Fichte  pronounces  the  rise  of  the  original 
limits  of  the  individual  incomprehensible.  God  is  the  moral  order  of 
the  world.  As  Fichte  in  his  later  speculations  made  the  absolute  his 
point  of  departure,  his  philosophizing  assumed  more  and  more  a  reli- 
gious character,  yet  without  belying  its  original  basis.  His  Addresses 
to  (he  German  Xation  drew  their  inspiring  influence  from  the  energy 
of  his  moral  consciousness.  The  philosophical  school  of  Fichte  in- 
cluded but  few  men  ;  yet  his  sj>eculation  became,  partly  through  Schel- 
liiig  and  partly  through  Ilerbart,  of  most  decisive  influence  for  the 
further  development  of  German  philosophy. 

/4.  n<4*Ueh  Fn'hte'i  narhffeto*»eneWerle.  ed.  by  I  in  man.  H-nn.  Fichte,  S  vok,  Bonn,  1KM.  SUmmlUcKe 
Ifc*f.  M.  by  the  mxn+,  8  Tola.,  1M.V-W.  \  Popular  Writing*  of  J.  a.  Fichte,  trnn*!.  by  W.  Smith.  London,  1Mg- 
1*1).  m  w  til.,  '71.  VoL  L  contain* :  Memoir  of  Fichte ,  The  Suture  uj  the  Scholar ,  'Jhe  Vocation  of  liun  ; 
1%*\\»vii-n  of  the  Scholar.  \\A.  II.  contain*:  Cntrt:cterl*Uc*ofthePre*ent.\tje;  Outflnev  of  the  Inn-trine 
$f  K*ttrUt.j+  :  Way  toicarxl*  the  Ble****!  Life.— Fichte' s  IntHtiny  of  Jfiiw,  transl.  by  Mrs.  lVrry  Sinnett,. 
I#jfrl>«,  l"->* —Several  translations  from  the  writing  of  Fichu*  have  been  published  by  A.  K.  Knwer,  in 
tar  Jou  wl  of  Sjwuhitire  PhlUmophy,  edited  by  Win.  T.  Harris  ami  published  at  St.  Lmus,  viz. :  Intro  .'««■- 
*•>•  .'«>  Ft  Ur'<  Srititre  of  finotcMoe,  Journ.  of  Sperul.  Phllo*.%  Vol.  I.,  1H57,  pp.  £»-:.«:  .1  (Vi7.;«7*i#i  of 
H.;,.v.,,i.i *tl  Sj/mteniM,  MiL,  Vf*.  I.,  pp.  71Ui6  ami  1S7-15S):  Fi>hte'n  Sun-Clettr  SUttemrut,  ;/#;«f.,  VI.  II.. 
1**\  J-.  >.  \\  «VVSi  lJft-140  :  Xetr  Ew*tthtn  of  the  Silence  of  fCnoicleriijr,  ibid..  Vol.  111..  1m'.».  ppr  1-Jl, 
•MV„  I'.C  241.  ***-•)! 7  i also  published  ne|>arately,  St.  Louis  1WW);  Factn  of  Conerioneneh*,  Ihut.,  Vol.  V., 
XJ-M.l  i. -114.  :NK-£S1.  FichU'*  &ienc<  „f  Knotrle.lje,  translatiM  by  A.  E.  KMe*cr.  rhilad.-lphia,  1NVS; 
*■»*>  ■/  li"j'tt*%  Ibitl.,  lsTll. —  7>\]  Fichte's  Life  has  Urn  written  by  his  mm,  und  puh.Uhed  tether  with 
li«::*»nrT  ii in *-*\* >m lend*,  Sn'zbarh,  IS."*',  2d  od.  Lcip*..  1MW.  Interc-timr  addition*  to  rhc  name  have 
bwn  c»l-  by  Karl  Ha*»  in  the  Jrwt.  Fl  ht'bihhiem,  J«e:p*ie.  1K."»»>.  Cf.  William  Hinlth,  Mmiotr  of  J  oh. 
5.  /VfcA-.  41  n|..  London.  1848.  Of  F.'ii  polit-eul  views,  Ed.  Heller  trcsits  in  Von  S\U«ls  Ilixtor.  Zcifw-Artfk, 
IV.  j..  i  h,1>f  reprinted  in  Zcller'n  Yvrtrtia*  u.  Abh.,  Lei|Me,  1N'£,  pp.  MIU177.  Of  the  various  account* 
•<  h>  '■.<.  >i..  th«-«e  «»f  Willi.  Buwe  (F.  u.  *.  lUzhhung  zur  iietjt mrtxrt  •/<■*  detttmhen  Voile*,  Halle,  1MS-M), 
!*■»•  iV  Phi.iintphte  Firhte"*  nnrh  dem  ne**,mwtrrurtniix*  Ihrtr  Kuttrlrllumj  urut  In  Ihrtm  Vtrhtlltnix*  :w 
*"»«.*  icf  spt  O0vu  PtutUranl,  l*4ti\  Ludw.  N«««k  (J.  <i.  F.  nach  *.  I.etrn.  Ixhren  uml  Wlrl-tn.  I^ljw..  1M'.2», 
v-l  I  l.i**n  \J.  G.  Fichte  im  Vtrhi'iltnixn  xu  Kinhc  umi  Stunt,  llrrlin,  1HW),  are  hi^-ially  V*  N'  men- 
l**-"l.  Nnan>-p.n»  ••Mn'Mfs  ami  article  (»f  which  v.  Heichlin-Meldtv»r  irives  a  review  in  I.  H.  Fi«  hti«*s 
**■>■  /  /'•-.  V-4.  4*i.  \f4Sl.  pp.  •3-l7-*2T7»  were  iKva^ion.-d  by  the  riihtr-eciitetinial  «'f  May  lii.  1HJ2 :  am..n« 
tWiri-.*>>  «-.  -i  jiriy  nicntitin  *i«|>4>«ial!y  II«inr.  Ahrenr>.  HiuVrt  Bicker.  Karl  I'.iedeniuiiin.  Cl.r.  Anir.  ISrandis, 
*r  r^^.r-.  ••.  !».»ni.ik.  Ad.  I>rechder.  L.  DVnnlt.  J.h.  El.  Kulinann.  Kuim  Kin  h«T.  L.  (icw,  Kud. 
<«C-1.- !.  !  .  IlTir-i-.  H.-M.r,  Helfferi.h.  Karl  H.yder.  Fran?.  H-  ffn  aim.  Karl  Kn-tlin.  A.  L.  Kym.  Fi-nl.  La«- 
•■A  J.  II.  I..  *>.  I.  .tt,  .luon-n  Bona  Mcyi-r  («»n  the  /■'fil#-w  an  «/i>  /».  .V,//.  >.  M-i.rail.  L.  N-mk,  W.  A.  ru»<-iw. 
tl.».  |>.:  >.  •■  V. '.difzi;.  Kutl.  Id'irke  (in  the  P.  .Vi/O,  Ii.^-nkran/  (:n  the  Gt^mAr,  V..  p.  1"»'».  K.  <>. 
fcaHlri-n.-.  Ii  ■•  >•  h«-!l«ien.  Kil.  J-«hn»-.lt  W.i^tifel-,  A.l.  Stnhr.  Le.  j-.  Stein.  II.  inr.  Sternberg.  H.  v. 
ft**hk.-.  \  t  T-"H.Meri'>nn.'.  <*hr.  II.  Wi  >-«•.  T«-b.  WiMnm  r.  K.  7.iM.ini  n:.anii.  «'f.  Kun..  F.M-h.-r*«»  M*t. 
9fM**ern  /*.(.ii«.  ••■/.>».  V«.l.  V.  :  Fi'hte  o».l  h,s  Pn  f-.  <*>.»/*,  !!•  ;.!•  11m  r»r.  IN**    H.nnuni. 


Gottlieb  Fichte  was  i»orn  May  10th.  17<»2.  at  Kammonaii  in  T"]>]>cr  T.usatia. 
',  » libbon-weavcr.  was  di'srciitliMl  from  a  Swnlish  cavalry  srrjjrant  in  tlio 
9t  Qw&BWUM  Adolphas,  who  had  remained  in  Saxony.     The  Baron  von  Miltiz 
"     the  talented  boy.     From  1774  to  17*0  Fichte  attimkd  the 
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u  Princes'  School"  at  Pforta,  then  studied  thtology  at  Jena,  filled  from  1788  to  17N 
a  position  as  family  tutor  in  Switzerland,  and  in  1701  went  to  Konigsberg,  where 
he  laid  before  Kant  the  manuscript  of  his  first  and  rapidly  written  (between  Julj 
loth  and  August  l^t'ii  work,  the  "Critique  of  All  Revelation"  ( Yer&ich  earn 
Kritih  rt/frr  Oj}>uhiirnny),  and  by  it  won  K.-int*s  respect  and  good-will.  It  urn 
then  only  one  year  since  Fichte  had  first  become  familiar  with  the  TTantian  philo- 
sophy ;  he  hud  previously  l)een  acquainted  with  the  system  of  Spinoza,  and  held 
a  deterministic  doctrine,  which  he  gave  up  as  soon  as  the  Kantian  doctrine,  that  the 
category  of  causality  applies  only  to  phenomena,  seemed  to  assure  him  of  tin 
possibility  of  the  non-dependence  of  the  motions  of  the  will  on  the  causal  nexus ;  it 
is  especially  to  his  choice  between  deterministic  dogmatism  and  the  Kantian  doctrine 
of  freedom  that  the  following  aphorism  of  his  applies  (First  In  trod,  to  the  Wis#en*?haflt- 
lehre,  1797,  Werke,  I.,  p.  4*4) :  "Tie  philosophy  that  one  chooses  depends  on  the 
kind  of  man  one  is."  After  Reinhold's  departure  from  Jena  for  Kiel,  Fichte  became, 
in  1794,  his  successor  in  the  Jena  professorship,  which  he  filled  until  the  dispute  con- 
cerning Fichte's  atheism,  in  1799.  In  an  essay  on  the  "Ground  of  our  Faith  in  • 
Divine  Government  of  the  World,"  which  he  prefixed  as  an  introduction  to  an  opuscule 
by  Forberg  on  the  "Development  of  the  Conception  of  Religion"  (in  the  PhUm. 
Jonrmik  Jena.  179tf,  No.  1).  Fichte  treated  the  conceptions  of  God  and  of  the  moral 
order  of  the  world  as  equivalent,  which  position  was  censured  and  denounced  by  an 
anonymous  pamphleteer  in  a  "Letter  from  a  Father  to  his  Son  on  the  Atheism  of 
Fichte  and  Forberg."  The  electoral  government  of  Saxony  confiscated  the  essays  of 
Fichte  and  Forberg,  forbade  the  circulation  of  the  Journal  in  Saxony  and  demanded 
the  punishment  of  Fichte  and  Forberg,  with  the  threat  that  otherwise  the  subjects  of 
the  Elector  would  be  forbidden  to  attend  the  University  of  Jena.  The  government  at 
Weimar  yielded  before  this  menace  so  far  as  to  resolve  to  have  the  editors  of  the 
Journal  censured  by  the  Academical  Senate  for  their  imprudence.  Fichte,  learning 
beforehand  of  this,  declared  in  a  letter  (which  was  private,  but  by  permission  was 
made  public),  dated  March  23d,  1799,  and  addressed  to  a  member  of  the  government, 
that,  in  the  case  of  his  receiving  a  "sharp  admonition"  from  the  Academical  Senate, 
he  should  take  his  leave,  and  added  the  threatening  intimation  that  in  that  case  other 
Professors  also  would  leave  the  University  with  him.  This  intimation,  by  which  Fichte 
meant  to  intimidate  the  government  and  frighten  it  out  of  its  purpose  publicly  to  cen- 
sure him,  but  which  in  reality  only  irritated  it  and  led  to  the  immediate  and  formally 
unjustifiable  dismissal  of  Fichte,  was  founded  on  utterances  of  some  of  his  colleagues, 
in  particular  of  Paulus,  who  appears  to  have  said  that  Fichte  might  remind  his  perse- 
cutors that  he  (Paulus),  too,  and  others  would,  "in  case  of  a  restraint  being  placed 
on  the  freedom  of  teaching,"  not  remain  in  Jena.  This  was  probably  meant  by  Paulas 
and  others  to  apply  in  the  case  of  such  a  procedure  against  Fichte,  as  would  tend  indi- 
rectly to  limit  their  own  freedom  as  teachers,  to  render  distasteful  to  them  a  longer 
stay  in  Jena,  and  to  make  acceptable  a  call  to  some  other  place,  as  Mayence,  where  an 
opening  seemed  likely  to  offer  itself  for  them.  Hut  Fichte  understood  it  as  meaning 
of  course,  much  more,  and  as  a  promise,  in  any  case,  to  quit  the  University  at  onti 
with  himself.  (Sush  a  promise  Paulus  and  the  others  cannot  have  made,  whether  in 
view  of  their  own  interests,  or  from  a  friendship  so  enthusiastic  as  to  make  them  ready 
to  sacrifice  all,  and  even  to  jeopardize  the  welfare  of  the  University,  or,  finally,  ni 
childish  thoughtlessness.)  Fichte  was  reprimanded,  and  at  the  same  time  his  thrert 
that  he  would  leave,  which  should  have  been  resented  only  on  account  of  its  defiant 
tone,  being  unreasonably  treated  as  a  request  for  dismissal,  he  was  dismissed.    In  tali 
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did  Fichte  explain  that  the  case  supposed  ty  him,  of  a  reprimand  coupled  with  dishonor 
mod  restraining  the  freedom  of  the  professorial  chair,  had  not  arisen.  A  petition  from  the 
students  in  his  fay  or  was  well  meant,  but  could  not  but  be  unsuccessful.  Fichte  went 
And  the  other  Professors  remained.  Not  long  afterwards  appeared  Kant's  declaration 
(dated  Aug.  7th,  1799,  in  the  InteJHgenzblatt  to  the  AUg.  Litt.-Ztg.,  No.  109,  1799)  that 
he  regarded  Fichte's  Wissenschaftslehre  as  an  altogether  faulty  system,  and  that  he 
protested  against  any  attempt  to  discover  the  doctrines  of  Fichte  in  his  own  Critiques, 
which  latter  were  to  be  judged  according  to  their  letter,  and  not  according  to  a  supposed 
spirit  in  contradiction  with  the  letter.  In  like  manner  Kant  had  previously  declared 
that  the  construction  of  the  world  out  of  self -consciousness,  without  empirically  given 
material,  produced  on  him  a  ghostly  impression,  and  that  the  Wissenschaftslehre  was 
only  an  ephemeral  production.  Fichte  repaired  to  Berlin,  where  an  utterance  of  the 
king,  in  the  spirit  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  which  fitting  discrimination  was  made 
between  religions  opinion  and  civil  right,  assured  him  of  toleration.  He  entered  into 
relations  of  familiar  intercourse  with '  Friedrich  Bchlegel,  Schleiermacher,  and  other 
men  of  note,  and  was  soon  delivering  public  lectures  before  a  numerous  circle  of  edu- 
cated men.  In  the  year  1805  a  professorship  in  the  (at  that  time  Prussian)  University 
of  Erlangen  was  given  to  him ;  but  he  lectured  there  only  during  the  summer  Bemester 
of  1805.  In  the  summer  of  1806  Fichte  went,  in  consequence  of  the  advance  of  the 
French,  to  Kdnigsberg,  where  he  lectured  for  a  short  time ;  here  he  was  already  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  his  Addresses  to  the  German  Nation,  which  were  delivered 
in  the  Academy -building  at  Berlin,  in  the  winter  of  1807-8.  Appointed  a  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Berlin  at  the  founding  of  that  institution  (1809),  he  continued 
earnestly  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  constantly  modifying  his  system, 
until  his  death,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1814.  He  died  of  a  nervous  fever,  which  he 
caught  from  his  wife,  who  had  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  the  sick  in  the  hospitals 
and  herself  recovered  from  the  infection. 

Fichte's  principal  works  are  the  following.  From  the  year  1790  are  preserved  his 
Aphorisms  on  Religion  and  Deism — which  are  of  interest  for  the  light  which  they  throw 
on  the  history  of  the  author's  intellectual  development;  his  Sermons,  1791.  In  the 
year  1792  appeared  at  Konigsberg  (from  the  publishing-house  of  Hartung)  his  Critique 
of  all  Revelation,  which,  written  in  the  Kantian  spirit,  and  issued  by  the  publisher  with- 
out the  name  of  the  author  and  without  the  preface,  in  which  the  latter  describes  him- 
self as  a  **  beginner,'  (an  omission  which  appears  from  numerous  coinciding  indications 
to  have  been  intentional  on  the  part  of  the  publisher  and  without  Fichte's  knowledge 
or  desire),  was  supposed  at  first  by  the  reviewer  in  the  Jen.  AUg.  Litt.-Ztg.,  and  almost 
universally  by  the  philosophical  public,  to  be  a  work  of  Kant ;  when  the  error  became 
known,  Fichte  received  the  honor  of  the  authorship  of  a  work  which  it  had  been  possi- 
ble to  ascribe  to  Kant.  This  circumstance  contributed  essentially  towards  procuring 
him  his  subsequent  call  to  Jena.  In  the  year  1793  appeared  anonymously  the  following 
writings  (written  in  Switzerland,  where  Fichte  married  a  daughter  of  a  sister  of  Klop- 
stock) :  "Reclamation  of  the  Right  to  Free  Thought  from  the  Princes  of  Europe  who 
have  hitherto  suppressed  it,"  and  "  Contributions  to  the  Correction  of  the  Public  Judg- 
ment concerning  the  French  Revolution,"  in  which  Fichte  develops  the  idea  that 
although  States  have  arisen  by  oppression  and  not  by  contract,  yet  the  State  rests  ideally 
on  a  contract,  and  it  must  be  constantly  brought  nearer  to  this  ideal ;  all  that  is 
positive  finds  its  measure  and  law  in  the  pure  form  of  ourself,  in  the  pure  Ego.  After 
his  entrance  upon  his  professorial  duties  at  Jena,  Fichte  published  the  opuscule  on  the 
Idea  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge  ( Ueber  den  Begriff  der  Wissenschaftslehre  oder  der 
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sogenannten  Pfubsophie,  Weimar,  1794).  and  the  "  Foundation  of  the  whole  Scie**^ 
Knowledge"  (GrutuBage  der  gesammten  Wi*ne:i*chaftdehre,  als  Handschrifl  Jir  1&[ 
Z'jJu/r<r,  Jena  and  Leipsic,  1794) ;  the  moral  lectures  on  the  Destination  of  the  QflfeM  | 
(L'eUr  die  Btxtimmung  des  Gekhrten)  were  also  published  in  1794,  and  to  the  M 
rear  belongs  the  paper,  written  for  Schiller  a  **  Horen"  on  "  Spirit  and  Letter  ia  Plfl* 
eophy.M  The  dates  and  titles  of  his  subsequent  works  are  as  follows :  1795 :  GivMt 
eUs  E'<j'nthandidun  in  der  Wt*senchaft4thre.  1790 :  Grundlage  des  NaturreekUuk 
Principkn  jfer  }VissenscJtaft*lehre.  1797:  Einlritaug  in  die  Wi&seiischaftsUkrt,  vA 
Yersur.h  einer  neuen  Darttelluitg  der  W.-L..  in  the  PJulos.  Journal.  1798:  SgdmllL 
fxttenlehre  naeh  Priucipien  der  W.~L. ;  Ueber  den  Grund  ttnseres  Glauber*  ami 
gottliche  WtUregierung%  in  the  Pttilas.  Journal  1799:  Appellation  an  das  Ptttikm 
gtgen  die  Aukbige  des  Atheismus,  eine  Scfirift*  die  man  zu  le*en  bittet,  the  man  m 
Jheirt.  and  Der  Heraxtsgcber  des  phdos.  Journals  gerichtliche  Verantteortungsschr&m 
gegen  die  Anklage  des  Atheismus.  1800 :  Die  BeMitmnung  des  Mensehen  ;  Der  gcsciim 
sene  UandebsUiat.  1801 :  Friedrieh  Nicola?*  Leben  und  sondejrbare  Meinungen,  ind 
&mnenklarer  Bericht  an  das  Publicum  aber  das  eigeutiiche  Wesen  der  neuesten  PWow* 
phie,  ein  Ver*nrhy  den  Leser  zum  Ycrstehen  zu  ztcingcn.  1806 :  Grundzuge  des  gt 
itdrtigni  Zeitalttr*,  and  Anvceisung  zutn  sdigen  Leben.  1808:  Beden  an  die  deutseU 
Nation. 

In  the  "  Review  of  Aene*idemu*'%  (the  work  of  Gottlob  Ernst  Schulze  u  on  the  tia* 
damental  positions  of  Reinhold's  Elementary  Philosophy,  together  with  a  defence  of 
Skepticism  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Critique  of  the  Reason  "),  which  was  written 
in  1702  and  published  in  the  Jenaer  AUg.  Litteraturzeilung,  Fichte  admits,  with 
Reinhold  and  Schulze,  that  the  whole  body  of  philosophical  doctrine  must  be  derived' 
from  one  principle,  but  questions  whether,  for  this  purpose,  Reinhold's  '*  Principle  of 
Consciousness  "  ( which  runs  thus :  "  In  consciousness  the  representation  is  distinguished 
by  the  Subject  from  the  Subject  and  the  Object,  and  referred  to  both")  is  sufficient. 
For  this  principle  of  Reinhold's,  he  argues,  can  only  serve  for  the  basis  of  theoretical 
philosophy  ;  but  for  the  whole  system  of  philosophy  there  must  be  a  higher  conoeptioa 
than  that  of  mental  representation,  and  a  higher  principle  than  this  of  Reinhold'a 
Fichte  finds  the  essential  contents  of  the  critical  doctrine  in  the  proof  therein  furnished, 
that  the  notion  of  a  thing  possessing  existence  and  various  definite  qualities,  indepen- 
dently of  the  existence  in  some  being  of  a  representative  faculty,  is  a  pure  fancy,  a 
dream,  an  irrational  notion.  Skepticism  leaves  open  the  possibility  that  the  limits  of 
the  human  mind  may  yet  be  transcended  ;  but  Criticism  demonstrates  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  such  a  progress,  and  is  therefore  negatively  dogmatic.  That  Kant  did 
not  effectuate  (what  Reinhold  first  attempted,  namely)  the  derivation  of  philosophy 
from  a  single  principle,  Fichte  explains  as  resulting  from  his  "  plan,  which  was  simply 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  science  of  philosophy  ; "  Kant  nevertheless,  adds  Fichte, 
discovered  the  basis  for  such  derivation  in  Apperception.  But  in  regard  to  the  die- 
tinction  ln'tween  things  as  they  appear  to  us  and  things  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
Fichte  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  was  "  certainly  intended  to  be  accepted  only  nxon? 
sionally  nnd  conditionally ;  "  that  in  this  latter  particular  he  was  deceived,  soon  became 
clear  to  him  from  Kant's  (above-mentioned)  Declaration  of  Aug.  7th,  1799,  on  leanriftf 
of  which  he  pronounced  Kant  (in  a  letter  to  Reinhold)  a  "three-quarters  man," fait 
held  fast  to  the  conviction  that  there  exist  no  things-in-themselves  independent^  tf 
the  thinking  Subject,  no  non-Ego  which  is  not  contradistinguished  from  a  corraktiirt 
Ego.  and  also  that  this  doctrine  alone  corresponds  with  the  spirit  of  the  critical  .pfcfe*' 
losophy,  and  that  the  "holy  spirit  in  Kant"  had  thought  more  in  accordance  wife. 
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tenth  than  Kant  in  his  individual  personality  had  done.  For  the  rest,  Fichte  had  enun- 
ciated already  in  the  above-named  review  the  doctrine  that  things  are  really  and  in 
themselves  such  aa  they  must  be  conceived  to  be  by  every  intelligent  Ego,  and  that 
therefore  logical  truth  is,  for  every  intelligence  which  a  finite  intelligence  can  conceive, 
at  the  same  time  real  truth.  (This  doctrine,  without  the  qualification :  "for  every 
intelligence  which  a  finite  intelligence  can  conceive,"  became  subsequently  the  founda- 
tion of  Schelling's  and  Hegel's  doctrines.) 

In  the  u  Groundwork  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge"  (Qrundlage  der  Wissenschafts- 
Uhre)  Fichte  seeks  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  derivation  of  all  philosophical  knowledge 
from  a  single  principle.  This  principle,  Fichte,  setting  out  from  Kant's  doctrine  of  the 
transcendental  unity  of  apperception,  finds  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Ego.  The  con- 
tents of  this  consciousness  he  expresses  in  three  principles,  whose  mutual  logical  rela- 
tion of  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis  is  repeated  in  all  the  divisions  of  Fichte's 


•  1.  The  Ego  originally  posits  absolutely  its  own  being.  This  "  act "  is  the  real  ground 
of  the  logical  principle  A  =  A,  from  which  this  act  can  be  discovered,  though  not 
proved.  If  in  the  proposition :  I  am,  abstraction  be  made  of  the  definite  substance,  the 
I,  and  the  mere  form  of  the  inference  from  position  to  existence  be  left,  as  for  the  pur- 
poses of  logic  must  be  done,  we  obtain  as  the  principle  of  logic  the  proposition  A  =  A. 
If  in  the  proposition  A  =  A  we  pay  regard  to  the  knowing  subject,  we  have  discovered 
the  Ego  as  the  prius  of  all  acts  of  judgment. 

S.  The  Ego  posits  in  distinction  from  itself  a  non-Ego.     (Non-A  is  not  =  A.) 
8.  The  Ego  opposes  to  the  divisible  Ego  a  divisible  non-Ego — an  act  which  is  two- 
fold:— 

a.  Theoretically :  the  Ego  posits  itself  as  limited  or  determined  by  the  non-Ego ; 

b.  Practically :  the  Ego  posits  the  non-Ego  as  determined  by  the  Ego. 
The  corresponding  logical  principle  is  the  principle  of  ground  or  reason. 

The  Ego,  with  which  the  "  Science  of  Knowledge  "  begins,  or  the  Ego  of  intellectual 
intuition,  is  the  mere  identity  of  conscious  subject  and  of  object  of  consciousness,  the 
pure  Ego-form,  as  yet  without  individuality.  But  the  Ego  as  Idea  is  the  rational 
being,  when  it  has  perfectly  set  forth  the  universal  reason  within  and  without  itself. 
Reason  in  its  practical  part  ends  with  this  Ego,  which  it  sets  before  us  as  the  end 
after  which  our  reason  should  strive,  but  which  it  can  only  approach  by  a  progress 
prolonged  m  infinitum.  This  Ego,  this  ultimate  rational  being,  is  no  longer  indi- 
vidual, individuality  being  swept  away  by  the  universal  laws  in  accordance  with  which 
this  JS&>  is  developed.  (Second  Introduction  to  the  WiMensckafldehre,  1797,  Werke  L, 
p.  515  seq.  ;  d  the  "  Sun-Clear  Statement,11  SonnenJd.  Bericht,  1801,  Werke  II.,  p. 
8»). 

From  these  three  principles  Fichte  deduces  the  whole  of  theoretical  philosophy  in 
respect  of  content  and  form,  and  also  the  norms  of  ethical  praxis.  In  so  doing  Fichte 
believed  that  he  was  adding  to  Kant's  Critique  the  completed  system  of  the  pure 

If  from  the  proposition:  I  am,  we  abstract  all  judgment,  in  the  sense  of  a 
specific  act  of  judging,  and  regard  in  it  only  the  mode  of  action  of  the  human  mind 
la  general,  we  have  the  category  of  Reality.  If  in  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  the  sec- 
ond principle  given  above,  we  make  abstraction  of  the  action  of  judging,  we  have 
the  category  of  Negation,  and  in  the  case  of  the  third  principle,  the  category  of  Lim- 
itation. Similarly,  the  other  categories,  as  also  the  forms  and  material  of  perception, 
am  obtained  by  abstraction  from  the  activity  of  the  Ego. 
14 
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Not  in  the  Groundwork  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge,  bat  in  his  JMurai  Bight  don 
Fichte  first  arrive  at  the  deduction  of  the  plurality  of  individuals.  The  Ego  cannot  co* 
ceive  itself  as  free  Subject  without  first  having  found  itself  determined  to  self-deta- 
mination  by  something  external  to  itself.  But  it  can  only  be  solicited  to  setf-detenninb- 
tion  by  a  rational  being.  It  must  therefore  conceive  not  only  the  ■mMafrfr  world,  list 
also  other  rational  beings,  as  external  to  itself,  and  hence  posit  itself  as  one  Ego  smosf 
several. 

The  kl  Systematic  Ethics  upon  the  Principles  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge"  (Syttm 
der  Sittenlchre  nach  den  Principien  der  Wi*senschaftdehre,  1798)  finds  the  principle  et 
morality  in  the  idea  necessarily  involved  in  the  notion  of  intelligence,  that  the 
of  an  intelligent  being,  as  such,  must  be  absolutely  and  without  exception  the 
of  independence.  The  manifestation  and  representation  of  the  pore  Ego  in  the  iafr 
vidual  Ego  is  the  law  of  morals.  Through  morality  the  empirical  Ego  returns  by  tss 
way  of  an  approximation  in  infinitum  into  the  pure  Ego. 

In  the  Critique  of  AH  Revelation  Fichte  assumes  that,  on  the  supposition  of  as 
actual  total  degeneracy  on  the  part  of  man,  religion  is  able  to  awaken,  by  means  of 
miracles  and  revelations  addressed  to  the  senses,  his  moral  susceptibilities  (whereas 
Kant,  in  his  Religion  within  the  Limits  of  the  Mere  Reason,  terms  all  extra-moral  ele- 
ments of  religion  "statutory,"  denying  that  they  are  aids  emanating  immediately  from 
God,  and  allowing  them  to  be  only  human  devices  accessory  to  purely  moral  religion). 
From  the  stand-point  of  the  Science  of  Knoidedge  Fichte  reduces  all  religion  to  faith  ia 
a  moral  order  of  the  world.  So,  in  particular,  in  the  opuscule  of  the  year  1798  on  the 
Ground  of  our  Faith  in  a  lXzine  Government  of  tlic  World,  and  in  the  Defence  againd  ' 
the  Charge  of  Atheism,  supplementary  to  the  former.  The  belief  in  a  God  is  the*  confi* 
dence,  which  he  finds  also  practically  confirmed,  in  the  absolute  power  of  the  good. 
u  The  living  and  operative  moral  order,"  says  Fichte  in  the  above-cited  opuscule,  **■ 
itself  God ;  we  need  no  other  God  and  can  comprehend  no  other.  There  is  no 
ground  in  reason  for  going  outside  of  that  moral  order  and  assuming,  as  the  result  of  an 
inference  from  the  caused  to  its  cause,  the  existence  of  a  particular  being  as  the  cause 
of  that  order."  "  It  is  not  at  all  doubtful,  it  is  rather  the  most  certain  of  all  things, 
nay,  more,  it  is  the  ground  of  all  certainty,  and  the  only  absolute,  objective  truth,  that 
there  is  a  moral  order  of  the  world  ;  that  every  individual  has  his  definite  place  in  this 
order,  and  that  his  labor  is  reckoned  upon  ;  that  all  that  befalls  him,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  may  be  caused  by  his  own  conduct,  is  a  result  of  this  plan ;  that  no  hair  falls  from 
his  head  and  (within  the  sphere  of  its  operation)  no  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  with- 
out it;  that  every  truly  good  action  succeeds  and  every  bad  one  results  abortively, 
and  that  for  those  who  only  heartily  love  the  good,  all  things  must  work  together  foe 
their  highest  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  to  him  who  will  reflect  for  an  instant,  sod 
frankly  confess  to  himself  the  result  of  his  reflection,  it  cannot  be  less  certain  that  the 
conception  of  God  as  a  particular  substance  is  impossible  and  contradictory,  and  it  fc 
lawful  to  say  this  plainly,  and  to  put  down  the  prating  of  the  schools,  in  order  this  tit* 
true  religion,  which  consists  in  joyously  doing  right,  may  come  to  honor."  (ForbSAfc 
in  the  essay  to  which  Fichte's  was  prefixed,  declared  that  it  was  uncertain  wheti^jR 
there  was  a  God ;  that  polytheism,  provided  only  the  gods  of  mythology  acted  J§£ 
rally,  was  quite  as  compatible  with  religion  as  monotheism,  and,  in  an  artistic  ponmJ^ 
view,  was  far  preferable,  and  that  religion  should  be  confined  to  two  artiolea  of-|fj||ft 
the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  virtue,  i.  &,  that  there  always  has  been  and  wul  b»^*» 
tue  on  earth,  and  the  belief  in  a  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  i.  «.,  the  maxim  gr  xoltvj^ 
work  at  least  so  long  for  the  advancement  of  goodness  as  the  impossibility  of  i 
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mat  dearly  demonstrated ;  finally,  Forberg  had  left  it  to  the  judgment  of  each  indi- 
vidual, whether  it  waa  wiser  to  unite  to  an  old  term.  "  religion,"  a  new  kindred  con- 
ception, and  thereby  to  place  the  latter  in  danger  of  being  aguin  Bwarajwd  in  the  former, 
or  rather  to  lay  the  old  term  wholly  aside,  in  which  case  it  would  be  more  difficult  or 
even  impossible  to  secure  the  confidence  of  many  pennons.  Later,  also,  in  a  letter 
to  Paulas  <  written  at  Coburg  in  1821,  and  given  in  Panlns  u.  s.  Zeit,  by  Reichlin- 
Meklegg.  Stuttgard,  l&tt.  Vol  IL,  p.  2«8  seq.  ;  cf.  Hase,  WrMe-Buchkin,  p.  24  seq.), 
Forberg  affirmed  :  "  In  no  position  of  my  life  have  I  had  need  of  faith,  and  I  expect  to 
continue  in  my  decided  unbelief  until  the  end,  which  will  lie  for  me  a  total  end,"  etc.  ; 
while  Fichu;,  although  at  different  times  he  expressed  himself  in  different  ways,  enter- 
tained always  more  affirmative  opinions  respecting  immortality.  According  to  Pichte,  no 
Ego  that  has  become  real  can  ever  i>erish ;  into  those  elements,  or  individual  parts,  into 
which  Being  originally  severed,  it  remains  severed  eternally ;  but  only  that  Ego  be- 
comes real,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  in  which  the  life  of  the  Idea  is  con- 
saouxly  manifested,  and  which  therefore  has  developed  out  of  itself  something  uni- 
versal and  eternal.     Cf.  Lowe,  Die  Ph.  F:$,  Stuttg.,  1M2,  pp.  234-330.) 

The  "  Destination  of  Man  "  (Die  Bentimmung  de*  MatxcJien,  Berlin,  1800)  is  a  fervid 
exoteric  presentation  of  Pichtc's  Idealism  in  its  opposition  to  Spinozism. 

Soon  after  the  controversy  respecting  Fichte's  atheism,  Fichte  came  to  make  the 
Absolute  his  point  of  departure  in  philosophizing,  as  is  seen  especially  in  the  Eipmdtion 
eftke  Science  of  Kneidetige  (written  in  the  year  1H01.  and  first  printed  in  his  Works, 
YoL  II..  IH4T>).  into  which  some  of  Schleiermachcr's  ideas,  in  his  Heden  fiber  die  Rett- 
part,  found  entrance,  and  as  is  also  seen  in  his  u  Way  to  the  Blessed  Life  "  (Amteisung 
rum  nrfigen  Lehtn ).  He  defines  God  as  the  alone  truly  Existent,  who  through  his  abso- 
lute thought  places  external  nature,  as  an  unreal  non-Ego,  over  against  himself.  To 
the  two  practical  stand-points  of  life,  which  it  had  previously  been  customary  (in  agree- 
ment with  Kant's  Ethics)  to  distinguish,  viz.  :  the  stand-point  of  pleasure  and  that  of 
the  cniMciousness  of  duty  in  the  form  of  the  categorical  imperative,  Fichte  now  adds 
three  more,  which  he  regards  as  higher,  namely,  positive  or  creative  morality,  religious 
communion  with  God,  and  the  philosophical  knowledge  of  God. 

In  the  "Characteristics  of  the  Present  Age"  (Orundzage  de*  gegenirftrtigen  ZeiU 
titer*,  lectures  delivered  at  Berlin  in  1804-1805.  printed  at  Berlin  in  180tf)  Pichte  dis- 
tinguished in  the  philosophy  of  hiatory  five  periods :  1.  That  in  which  human  relations 
are  regulated  without  compulsion  or  painful  effort  by  the  mere  instinct  of  the  reason  ; 
2.  That  in  which  this  instinct,  having  become  weaker  and  expressing  itself  only  in  a 
few  elect  persona.  v»  transformed  by  these  few  into  a  compulsory,  external  authority 
for  all ;  3.  That  in  which  this  authority,  and  with  it  the  reason,  in  the  only  form  in 
which  it  as  yet  exists,  is  thrown  off ;  4.  That  in  which  reason  enters  into  the  race  in  the 
shape  of  science  ;  5.  That  in  which  art  is  associated  with  this  science,  in  order  with 
surer  and  firmer  hand  to  mould  life  according  to  science,  and  in  which  this  art  freely 
completes  the  rational  disposition  of  human  relations,  the  end  of  ail  earthly  living  is 
reached,  and  our  race  treads  the  higher  spheres  of  another  wnrid.  Fichte  finds  his  age 
ra  the  third  epoch . — In  the  Ijecturet  on  the  8denee  cf  P  the  rammer- 

semester  of  1*13  (  Wcrke.  Vol.  IV.,  p.  508),  Fichte  d  i  from 

original  inequality,  resting  on  mere  faith,  toward  til 
esmnlete  arrangement  of  human  relations  by  tilt  v 

The  energy  of  Fichte's  moral  character  iy  n 
German  Sutton  m  the  object  of  which  was  to  exojfr 
"Grant  that  freedom  has  disappeared  for  a  thai 
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a  refuge  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  oar  thoughts,  until  there  rises  and  grow*  if 
around  us  the  new  world,  having  power  to  bring  these  thoughts  to  outward  mamfeifr- 
tion."  This  end  is  to  be  reached  by  an  altogether  new  mode  of  education,  which 
shall  lead  to  personal  activity  and  morality,  and  of  which  Fichte  finds  a  beginning 
in  the  Pestalozzian  system.  It  is  not  by  his  particular  proposals,  which  were  to  * 
great  extent  exaggerated  in  idea  and  fanciful,  but  by  the  ethical  principle  underlying 
his  discourses,  that  Fichte  contributed  essentially  to  the  moral  elevation  of  the  Genua 
nation,  and  especially  inspired  the  young  to  engage  with  cheerful  self -sacrifice  to 
the  struggle  for  national  independence.  The  contrast  is  sharp  between  Fiohfe1! 
earlier  cosmopolitanism,  which  led  him  in  1804  to  see  in  the  State  which  happen*  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  civilization  the  true  fatherland  of  the  educated,  and  that  wvm 
love  for  the  German  nation  manifest  in  his  Ad<!res*es — a  love  that  was  intensified  into 
an  extravagant  coitus  of  everything  German,  in  which  the  distinction  between  Gennto 
and  foreign  was  almost  identified  with  that  between  good  and  bad. 

Fichte's  later  doctrine  is  a  further  development  of  his  earlier  teaching  in  the  Mine 
direction  in  which  Schelling  still  farther  advanced.  The  difference  between  Fichte's 
earlier  and  later  philosophy  is  less  in  its  substance  than  in  its  doctrinal  form.  Schel- 
ling, who  prol>ably  overestimated  his  own  influence  on  Fichte's  later  thinking,  may 
have  exaggerated  the  difference,  and  perhaps  interpreted  too  subjectively  Fichte's  ear- 
lier stand-point.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Fichte,  having  set 
out  from  Kant's  doctrine  of  transcendental  apperception,  which  was  the  pure  self -con- 
sciousness of  every  individual,  found  afterwards  the  principle  of  his  philosophizing 
more  and  more  in  the  conception  of  the  Absolute  as  comprehending  in  itself  all  indi- 
viduals, and  that  his  later  system  is,  consequently,  by  no  means  inconsiderably  differ- 
ent in  matter  from  his  earlier. 

The  doctrine  laid  down  by  Fichte  in  the  Science  of  Knowledge  was  for  a  time  es- 
poused by  Reinhold,  who  afterwards  adopted  partly  the  doctrines  of  Bardili,  and  partly 
those  of  Jacobi ;  also  by  Friedr.  Carl  Forberg  ( 1770-1848)  and  Friedr.  Imm.  Niethamraer 
(1706-1848) ;  the  same  doctrine  is  maintained  in  the  writings  and  lectures  of  Johannes 
Baptista  Schad  and  G.  E.  A.  Mehmel. 

Inspired  by  Fichte,  Friedrich  Schlegel  (1772-1829),  substituting  for  the  pure  Ego 
the  man  of  genius,  became  the  protagonist  of  a  cultus  of  genius.  Opposing,  with 
Jacobi,  the  formalism  of  the  categorical  imperative  (referring  to  which  he  said,  that 
with  Kant  "  jurisprudence  had  struck  inwards"),  Schlegel  sees  in  art  the  true  means  of 
rising  above  the  vulgar  and  commonplace,  the  laborious  and  faithful  performance  of 
duty  being  no  more  in  comparison  with  art  than  is  the  dried  plant  in  comparison  with 
the  fresh  flower.  Since  genius  rises  above  all  the  limits  of  the  common  consciousness, 
and  even  above  all  which  it  recognizes  itself,  its  conduct  is  ironical  Akin  to 
Schlegel  in  his  type  of  thought  was  Norati*  (Friedrich  von  Hardenberg,  1772-1801). 
Schlegel  carried  his  irony  and  his  war  against  morality  to  the  extreme  by  his  criticism 
of  modesty  and  u  praise  of  impudence  n  in  the  novel  T/iicinde  (Berlin,  1799),  in  which, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  a  positive  ethical  content,  the  legitimate  warfare  against  tha 
formalism  of  abstraction  degenerated  into  frivolity.  (Schleiermacher,  in  judging  of  the 
novel,  transferred  into  it  his  own  more  ideal  conception  of  the  rights  of  individuality.) 
F.  Schlegel  found  subsequently  in  Catholicism  the  satisfaction  which  his  philosophf 
was  unable  permanently  to  afford  him.  Notwithstanding  their  historical  relation  t* 
Fichte's  doctrine,  the  Romanticism  and  Irony  of  Schlegel,  in  so  far  as  they  sobstft*; 
ted  for  law  in  thought  and  volition  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  the  individual,  were  nottbt 
consequence,  but  (as  Lasson,  in  his  work  on  Fichte,  p.  240,  justly  remarks)  "a  dinA 
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cppoation  to  the  Fichtean  spirit"    (Cf.  J.  H.  Schlegel,  Die  neuere  Romantik  und  ihre 
Bmehung  tur  Fichte**chen  Phtiosophie,  Rastadt,  18G2.) 

§  127.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Joseph  Schelling' (afterwards  von  Schel- 
ling, born  1775,  died  1854)  transformed  Fichte's  doctrine  of  the  Ego, 
which  formed  his  own  starting-point,  by  combination  with  Spinozism 
into  the  System  of  Identity ;  but  of  the  two  sides  of  that  system,  the 
doctrine  of  nature  and  the  doctrine  of  spirit,  he  gave  his  attention 
chiefly  to  the  former.  Object  and  subject,  real  and  j  ideal,  nature  and 
spirit  are  identical  in  the  absolute.  We  perceive  this  identity  by  intel- 
lectual intuition.  The  original  undifferentiated  unity  or  indifference 
passes  into  the  polar  opposite*  of  positive  or  ideal  and  negative  or  real 
being.  The  negative  or  real  pole  is  nature.  In  nature  resides  a  vital 
principle,  which,  by  virtue  of  a  general  continuity  of  all  natural  causes, 
unites  all  inorganic  and  organic  existences  in  one  complete  organ- 
ism. Schelling  terms  this  principle  the  soul  of  the  world.  The  forces 
of  inorganic  nature  are  repeated  in  higher  potencies  in  the  organic 
world.  The  positive  or  ideal  pole  is  spirit.  The  stages  in  its  develop- 
ment are  theory,  practice,  and  art,  or  the  reduction  of  matter  to  form, 
the  introduction  of  form  into  matter,  and  the  absolute  interpenetration 
and  union  of  form  and  matter.  Art  is  conscious  imitation  of  the  un- 
conscious ideality  of  nature,  imitation  of  nature  in  the  culminating 
points  of  its  development ;  the  highest  stage  of  art  is  the  negation  of 
form  through  the  perfect  fulness  of  form. 

By  incorporating  successively  into  his  system  various  philosophemes, 
from  Plato  and  Neo-Platonists,  from  Giordano  Bruno,  Jacob  Boehme, 
and  others,  Schelling  subsequently  developed  a  syncretistic  doctrine 
which  constantly  approximated  to  mysticism,  and  was  of  far  less 
influence  on  the  course  of  the  development  of  philosophy  than  the  ori- 
ginal system  of  identity.  After  Ilegel's  death  Schelling  declared  that 
the  system  of  identity,  "  which  Ilegel  had  only  reduced  to  logical 
form,"  though  not,  indeed,  false,  was  incomplete,  and  described  it  as 
negative  philosophy,  needing  to  be  completed  by  the  addition  of  a 
positive  philosophy,  namely,  by  the  "  Philosophy  of  Mythology  "  and 
the  "Philosophy  of  Revelation."  This  positive  philosophy,  or  the- 
oeopjiy,  as  advocated  by  Schelling,  was  a  speculation  in  regard  to  the 
potencies  and  persons  of  the  Godhead,  looking  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Apposition  between  Petrine  and  Pauline  Christianity,  or  between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  in  a  Johanncan  church  of  the  future. 
The  result  remained  far  short  of  Schelling's  great  promises. 
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ScheUing'a  Work»  hare  been  published  in  a  complete  edition,  which  contain*,  in  addition  totfeevafc 
previously  published,  mnch  that  till  then  had  remained  unpublished,  and  wan  edited  by  his  eon  K.  hk 
Schelling,  1st  Div.,  10  vol^  SM  Div.,  4  vol*.,  Stuttgard  and  Augsburg,  1856  soq.    To  these  may  be  atted: 
A  us  Schellinff*  Leben,  in  Brie/en,  2  vol*.  ^  covering  the  yean  177&-l«aU),  LeijM.,  1860-7U.     A  special  work  oi 
Schelling  is  G.  Roaenkntns'B  Scheliing,  Vorlenungen  gehtdten  im  Summer  1842  an  der  CnttereU&t  *u  K«*l*> 
berg,  Dan  Uric,  1843 ;  cf.  the  accounts  of  his  Sywtem  in  the  historical  works  of  Michelet,  Erdmann,  and  oft 
also,  among  earlier  works,  the  work,  especially,  of  Jak.  Fries  on  Reinhold,  Pichte,  and  Schelling  (L&a, 
180ft),  and  among  more  recent  works,  wveral  controversial  writings  which  were  published  on  the  oocaaonrf 
the  oiiening  of  8chclling's  lectures  in  Berlin,  namely :  Schelling  und  die  Qfflenbaruno,  Krittk  dee  tm 
Reactiowmereuche  gegen  diefreU  Pkiloeophie,  Leips.,  1842 ;  (Olaser),  Dfferen*  der  SckelUmtficken  v*4» 
getechen  Philosophic,  Leips.,  1842:  Harheineke,  KriUk  der  ScheUlntfechen  <&enbarung*pkitomipMe%*eJkt 
IMS;  Salat,  Schelling  in  Munchen,  Heidelb.,  1845;  L.  Noack,  Schelling  und  die  Philosophy  der  Amos* 
Berlin,  1859 ;  ttignet,  Notice  hietorique  eur  la  vie  et  ies  travaux  deM.de  Schelling.  Paris,  1858:  E.  A.  WaVr, 
Exarnen  critique  de  laphilos.  religieuse  de  Sch.y  thine,  Strasb.,  I860 ;  and  papers  by  Hubert  Beckers,  la  lb 
Transactions  of  the  Bavarian  Acad,  of  Sciences  (On  the  Significance  of  Schelling's  Metaphysics,  Ti  snsii  111 
Voi.  IX.,  Munich,  1863.  pp.  399-546;  On  the  true  and  permanent  Significance  of  Schelling's  Philos.  of  Nstsm 
ibid.,  Vol.  X.,  2,  1865,  pp.  401-449;  Schelling's  doctrine  of  Immortality,  etc..  ibid.,  Vol.  XL.  1. 1806,  pa  1- 
112),  by  Ehrenfeuchter,  by  Dorncr,  by  Hamberger,  in  the  Jahrb.  fur  deuteche  TheoL,  and  in  his  ChrUU* 
thum  und  tnoderne  Vultur  (1863),  and  by  Hoffmann,  in  the  Athenatum ;  Brandis  (Memorial  Adureivi.  is  the 
Trans,  of  the  Berlin  Acad.  (1855) ;  Bi'tckh,  on  Schelling's  relation  to  Leibnitz,  in  the  Monatsber.  der  Beri. 
Akad.  der  Wise.  (1855;  KL  fchriften.  Vol.  II.),  and  others.    Cf.  also  B.  v.  Hartmann,  ScheUine?*  pvtUm 
Philosophic  ale  Einheit  von  Hegel  und  Schopenhauer,  Berlin,  1869. 

The  son  of  a  country  clergyman  in  Wurtemberg,  and  born  at  Leonberg  on  the  27tfa 
of  January,  1775,  Schelling,  whose  brilliant  parts  were  early  developed,  entered  in  fak 
sixteenth  year,  at  Michaelmas,  1790,  the  theological  seminary  at  Tubingen.  His  studies 
included,  however,  not  only  theology,  but  also  philology  and  philosophy,  to  which  were 
added,  at  Leipeic  in  1796  and  1797,  natural  science  and  mathematics.  In  1798  he  began 
to  lecture  at  Jena  as  a  colleague  of  Fichte,  and  remained  there  after  the  departure  of 
the  latter.  In  1803  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  of  philosophy  at  Wurxburg, 
which  he  filled  till  1806,  in  which  year  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Munich  (and  later  its  permanent  secretary).  He  lectured  at  Erlangen  in 
the  years  1820-1826,  and  in  1827,  when  the  University  at  Landshut  was  abolished  and 
that  of  Munich  founded,  he  became  a  Professor  in  the  latter.  Thence  summoned  in 
1841  to  Berlin,  as  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  lectured  several  years  at  the 
University  in  that  city,  on  mythology  and  revelation,  but  soon  gave  up  his  academic 
labors.     He  died  August  20th,  1854,  at  the  baths  of  Ragaz,  in  Switzerland. 

In  his  Master's  Dissertation  ('*  AnHqnimmi  de  prima  malorum  origine  ph&w/phema- 
tis  exqrticandi  tentamen  criticum"),  written  in  1792,  he  gave  to  the  biblical  narrative  of 
the  fall  of  man  an  allegorical  interpretation;  on  the  basis  of  the  ideas  of  Herder. 
The  essay  on  "  Myths,  Historical  Legends,  and  Philosophemes  of  the  earliest  Times," 
which  appeared  in  1793  in  Paulus's  Memorabilien  (No.  V.,  pp.  1-65),  was  written  in  the 
same  spirit.  To  the  department  of  New  Testament  criticism  and  the  earliest  history  of 
the  church  belongs  the  opuscule,  entitled  De  Mardone  Paulina  rum  epistolarum  ema* 
datore,  1795.  But  Schelling's  interest  was  directed  constantly  more  and  more  to  phi- 
losophy. He  read  Kant's  Critique  of  the  Pure  Rea*tm%  Reinhold's  Elementary  PhtiotopMjh 
Maimon's  New  Theory  of  TJiought,  G.  E.  Schulze's  Aenc*idemus%  and  Fichte's  review 
of  this  work,  as  also  Fichte's  opuscule  on  the  Idea  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge  and 
wrote  in  1794  the  work  u  On  the  Possibility  of  any  Form  of  Philosophy"  (published at 
Tubingen,  1795),  in  which  he  seeks  to  show  that  neither  a  material  principle,  KM 
Reinhold' s  theorem  of  consciousness,  nor  a  merely  formal  one,  such  as  toe  pdnctpkot 
identity,  can  answer  for  the  principle  of  philosophy ;  this  principle  moat  Im  ©or 
in  the  Ego,  in  which  positing  and  posited  coincide.  In  the  proposition  V1 
form  and  content  mutually  oonditionate  each  other. 
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In  the  next-foDowing  work,  on  the  "  Ego  as  Principle  of  Philosophy,"  eta  ( Vom 
kkah  Prindp  der  PhUowphie  oder  uber  das  Unbedingte  im  menschlichen  Wissen,  Tab., 
1TO,  reproduced  in  the  Phiios.  Sckrifttn,  Landshut,  1809),  Schelling  designates  the  ab- 
MOrte  Ego  as  the  true  principle  of  philosophy.  The  knowing  subject  is  the  Ego,  con- 
ditioned by  an  object;  the  distinction  between  subject  and  object  presupposes  an 
statute  Ego,  which  does  not  depend  upon  an  object,  but  rather  excludes  any  object. 
Tat  Ego  is  the  unconditioned  in  human  knowledge ;  the  whole  content  of  knowledge 
■ait  be  determinable  through  the  Ego  itself  and  by  contra-position  to  the  Ego.  The 
ssstun  question :  How  are  synthetic  judgments  d  priori  possible  ?  is,  considered  in  its 
highest  abstraction,  no  other  than  this :  How  comes  the  absolute  Ego  to  go  out  of  itself, 
skL  to  posit  absolutely  over  against  itself  a  non-Ego  ?  In  the  finite  Ego  there  is  unity 
<t  consciousness,  i.  e.,  personality.  But  the  infinite  Ego  knows  no  object  whatever, 
sad  therefore  knows  no  consciousness  and  no  unity  of  consciousness,  no  personality. 
Tat  causality  of  the  infinite  Ego  cannot  be  conceived  as  morality,  wisdom,  eta ,  but 
Oftly  as  absolute  power. 

In  the  "Phiios.  Letters  on  Dogmatism  and  Criticism "  (in  Niethammer's  PhUo*. 
JmtnuiL  17U6,  and  in  the  Philot.  ScJtriften%  Londshut,  1800),  Schelling  appears  as  an 
opponent  of  the  Kantians,  whom  he  found  "  about  to  build  up,  out  of  the  trophies  of 
Criticism,  a  new  system  of  Dogmatism,  in  place  of  which  every  candid  thinker  would 
■oooer  wish  the  old  structure  back  again."  Schelling  seeks  (particularly  in  connection 
with  his  consideration  of  the  moral  argument  for  the  existence  of  God)  to  make  out 
that  Criticism,  as  understood  by  the  majority  of  Kantians,  is  only  a  doctrine  interme- 
liate  between  dogmatism  and  criticism,  and  full  of  contradictions ;  and  that,  rightly 
understood,  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason  is  designed  precisely  to  deduce  from  the 
laturc  of  the  reason  the  possibility  of  two  mutually  repugnant  systems,  both  of  which 
vmove  the  antagonism  between  subject  and  object  by  the  reduction  of  one  to  the 
rther,  viz.  :  the  systems  of  Idealism  and  Realism.  "There  dwells  in  us  all,"  says 
^belling,  ik a  secret,  wonderful  faculty,  by  virtue  of  which  we  can  withdraw  from  the 
natations  of  time  into  our  innermost  disrobed  selves,  and  there  behold  the  eternal 
mder  the  form  of  immutability  ;  such  vision  is  our  innermost  and  peculiar  experience, 
o  which  alone  depends  all  that  we  know  and  believe  of  a  supra-sensible  world/' 
jchelling  terms  this  "intellectual  intuition."  (That  which  he  describes,  however,  is 
ather  an  abstraction  than  an  intuition.)  Spinoza,  argues  Schelling,  dogmatically  or 
ealistically  objectifies  this  intuition,  and  hence  believes  (like  the  mystic)  that  in  it  he 
i***  himself  in  the  absolute.  But  the  idealist  recognizes  it  as  the  intuition  of  himself ; 
a  ho  far  as  we  strive  to  realize  the  absolute  in  us.  it  is  not  we  that  are  lost  in  the  in- 
oition  of  the  objective  world,  but  the  world  that  is  lost  in  this  our  intuition,  in  which 
ime  and  duration  disappear  for  us,  and  pure,  absolute  eternity  is  in  us. 

Although  Kant  denies  the  possibility  of -an  intellectual  intuition,  yet  Schelling  ar- 
gues .in  his  •'  Abhandlungen  zur  JKrUi  tit/rung  dis  Idealitinm  der  Wis**  nucha ft*Uhre" 
rritten  in  1796  and  *97,  first  published  in  Fichte  and  Niethammer's  Phil*.  Journal, 
n«l  reprinted  in  the  IftWm.  Schrifteti)  that  his  own  doctrine  agrees  in  spirit  with  that 
f  Kant,  since  Kant  himself  affirms  the  "  I,"  in  the  sentence  "  I  think."  to  bo  a  purely 
iteltactual  apprehension,  which  necessarily  precedes  all  empirical  thought.  The 
[urstion  raised  by  Reinhold,  whether  Fichte  in  his  assertion,  that  the  principle  of  men- 
■1  apprehension  is  purely  an  internal  one.  diners  from  Kant,  is  thus  answered  by 

44  Both  philosophers  are  one  in  the  assertion,  that  the  ground  of  our  judg- 
fe  to  be  found  not  in  the  sensible  but  in  tin*  sui>erKcnsil>le.      This  Kii|M»rsen- 

I  Kant  Is  obliged,  in  his  theoretical  philosophy,  to  symbolize,  and  he  speaks 
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therefore  of  things-in-themsdves  as  of  things  which  give  the  toaj»Ha1  for  our 
tions.  With  this  symbolism  Fiohte  can  dispense,  because  he  does  not,  like  Kant,  tart* 
of  theoretical  philosophy  apart  from  practical  philosophy.  For  it  is  just  in  tint  Hftl 
Fichte's  peculiar  merit  consists,  namely,  that  he  extends  the  principle  which  sjsfr 
places  at  the  head  of  practical  philosophy,  the  principle  of  the  autonomy  of  the  wit,  si 
as  to  make  it  the  principle  of  all  philosophy,  and  thus  becomes  the  founder  of  a  ps£ 
losophy  which  can  justly  be  called  higher  philosophy,  since  in  its  spirit  it  is  neMMK 
theoretical  nor  practical  alone,  but  both  at  once."  Of  the  literal  (but  historically  e»i 
rect)  interpretation  of  Kant's  things -in -themselves  Schelling  speaks  with  the  mam 
contempt  as  of  the  (Aristotelian,  and  in  essentials  likewise  historically  correct)  nftal 
pretation  of  the  Platonic  ideas  as  substances.  In  particular,  he  lays  stress  on  the  «*) 
traductions  in  which  that  interpretation  becomes  involved.  Most  of  these  contradieBsa^ 
undeniably  existed,  and  had  also  been  pointed  out  by  others ;  but  others  of 
only  supposed,  and  resulted  from  Schelling's  own  misapprehension.  "The 
world  is  nothing  else  than  the  creative  mind  of  man  itself  in  infinite  productions  aai 
reproductions.  I  am  not,  then,  Kant's  scholar !  For  them  the  world  and  all  reality  am 
something  originally  foreign  to  the  human  mind,  having  no  other  relation  to  it  thantas 
accidental  one,  that  it  works  upon  the  mind.  Nevertheless  they  govern  such  a  worlds 
which  for  them  is  accidental  and  which  might  just  as  well  be  quite  differently  cooatt- 
tuted,  by  laws  which,  they  know  not  how  or  whence,  are  engraved  in  their  understand 
ings.  These  conceptions  and  laws  of  the  understanding  they,  as  supreme  law-giro* 
for  nature,  having  full  consciousness  that  the  world  consists  of  things-in- themselves,  or 
nevertheless  transfer  to  these  things-in-themselves,  applying  them  where  they  choosv 
with  perfect  freedom  and  according  to  their  own  good  pleasure ;  and  this  world,  tbfcv 
eternal  and  necessary  nature,  obeys  their  speculative  sense  of  propriety  ?  And  it  » 
pretended  that  Kant  taught  this  ?  There  has  never  existed  a  system  more  ridicokos 
and  fanciful  than  such  a  one  would  be."  * 

In  the  year  1797  appeared  at  Leipsic  the  first  (and  only)  part  of  the  "Ideas  for  a 
Philosophy  of  Nature"  (2d  ed.,  Landshut,  1803),  and  in  the  year  1798,  at  Hamburg. the 
work  :  "  Of  the  World-Soul,"  etc.  (  Von  der  Wdtnede,  eine  Ili/pothese  der  hoherea  Phyti 
eur  ErkUirung  dts  aUyemcinen  Organ  mmut ;  to  the  second  edition,  Hamburg,  1806,  u 
also  to  the  third,  Hamburg,  1809,  was  annexed  an  essay  on  the  "Relation  between 
the  Real  and  the  Ideal  in  Nature,  or  Development  of  the  First  Principles  of  Natural 

*  This  critiqnc  is  only  semi- pertinent,  since  it  is  not  to  the  things-in-themselvies,  but  to  the  represent* 
tions  which  they  call  up  in  us,  that  the  H  priori  forms  ami  lawn  are  represented  by  Kant  as  applying:  bo* 
since  these  representations,  in  so  far  as  they  depend  on  things-in-themselves,  most  also  bo  in  part  determined    . 
by  them,  there  remains,  in  reality,  in  the  doctrines  of  Kant  and  his  strict  disciples,  the  absurdity  that  tin* 
same  representations  mnst  at  the  same  time  olx-y  without  resistance,  as  though  they  were  not  at  all  deter- 
mined by  the  things-in -themselves,  the  laws  which  the  Ego,  "  with  perfect  freedom  and  according  to  it* good, 
pleasure,"  generates  out  of  itself.      If,  for  the  rest,  Schelling  himself  holds  in  this  connection  that  there erirt 
no  originals  of  our  representations  external  to  the  latter,  and  that  no  difference  cxista  between  represented  and 
real  objects,  this  only  proves  that  he— like  Hegel  and  others  after  him— had  not  solved  Kant's  problem  of  thi 
theory  of  cognition,  nor  even  understood  it;  an  -essentially  different  problem, — that  of  the  real  relation 
between  nature  and  mind,— took  in  his  philosophizing,  unconsciously  to  him,  the  place  of  this  problem  of  cog- 
nition, and  was  discussed  by  him  with  originality  and  profundity  in  his  next- following  writings,  while  Kant* 
problem  remained  unsolved,  although  Schelling  and  his  followers  erroneously  believed  that  both  had  boa 
solved  at  the  wine  time.     That  mind.  teleologi<  ally  shaking,  is  the  condition  of  the  existence  of  nature*  ■* 
on  the  other  hand,  nature  is  the  condition  of  the  genesis  of  mind,  is  certainly  an  idea  of  profound  and  p»». 
mancnt  truth.    But  it  is  not  true  that  the  object  of  knowledge,  in  the  ca*e  of  every  particular  act  of  kao**- 
ing,  depends  on  that  act :  on  the  contrary,  it  subsists  out  of  human  consciousness,  bat  to  thin  form  of  Ml* 
subsistence  Schelling  did  not  direct  his  attention.  -  - " 
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Philosophy,  founded  upon  the  Principles  of  Gravity  and  Light").  In  the  following 
year  was  published  the  "  First  Sketch  of  a  System  of  Natural  Philosophy "  (Erster 
Mmiwurfeines  Systems  der  Naturphibsophie,  Jena  and  Leipsic,  1799),  together  with  the 
saaafler  work:  "  Introduction  to  this  Sketch,"  etc.  [translated  by  Tom  Davidson,  in  the 
Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  edited  by  W.  T.  Harris,  Vol.  L,  St  Louis,  1867,  pp. 
193-£30.— 7V.].  Then  followed  the  "  System  of  Transcendental  Idealism"  (Tubingen, 
HtQQK  In  these  works  Schelling  considers  the  subjective  or  ideal  and  the  objective  or 
real  .as  two  pole*  which  mutually  presuppose  and  demand  each  other.  All  knowledge,  he 
argues,  depends  on  the  agreement  of  an  objective  with  a  subjective  element  or  factor. 
Tfcate  are  accordingly  (as  Schelling,  especially  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Sketch  of  a  Sys- 
Umof  Nat.  PkQos.  and  in  the  System  of  Transcendental  Idealism,  goes  on  to  show)  two 
fundamental  sciences.  Either  the  objective  is  made  the  first  element  in  order,  and  it  is 
asked  how  there  is  added  to  it  a  subjective  element  which  agrees  with  it,  or  the  subjective 
is  made  first  and  the  problem  is  :  how  an  objective  element  is  added,  agreeing  with  it? 
The  first  problem  is  that  of  speculative  physics,  the  other  of  transcendental  philosophy. 
Transcendental  philosophy,  reducing  the  real  or  unconscious  activity  of  reason  to  the 
ideal  or  conscious,  considers  nature  as  the  visible  organism^  of  our  understanding ; 
physical  philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  shows  how  also  the  ideal,  in  turn,  springs  from  the 
real,  and  must  be  explained  by  it  In  order  to  explain  the  progress  of  nature  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  formations,  Schelling  assumes  the  existence  of  a  Soul  of  the 
World  as  an  organizing  principle,  by  which  the  world  is  reduced  to  system.  *  Schelling 
recapitulates,  in  his  System  of  Transcendental  Idealism,  the  fundamental  conceptions  of 
his  natural  philosophy  (which,  though  mixed  with  erroneous  and  fantastical  notions, 
are  yet  of  permanent  worth),  as  follows  :  "  The  necessary  tendency  of  all  science  of 
nature  is  to  pass  from  nature  to  intelligence.  This  and  nothing  else  underlies  all 
endeavor  to  connect  natural  phenomena  with  theory.  The  perfect  theory  of  nature 
would  be  that  by  which  all  nature  should  be  resolved  into  intelligence.  The  dead  and 
unconscious  products  of  nature  are  but  abortive  attempts  of  nature  to  reflect  herself ; 
bat  so-called  dead  nature,  in  general,  is  an  immature  intelligence,  whence  the  character 
of  intelligence  shines,  though  unconsciously,  through  all  her  phenomena.  Her  highest 
end,  which  is  to  become  wholly  objective  to  herself,  is  only  reached  by  nature  in  her 
highest  and  last  reflection,  which  is  nothing  else  than  man,  or,  more  generally,  that 
which  we  call  reason,  through  which  nature  first  returns  completely  into  herself, 
whereby  it  is  made  evident  that  nature  is  originally  identical  with  that  which  is  known 
in  us  as  intelligence  or  the  Conscious:"  The  office  of  transcendental  philosophy,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  to  show  the  objective  as  arising  from  the  subjective.  "  If  the  end  of  all 
philosophy  must  be  either  to  make  of  nature  an  intelligence,  or  of  intelligence  nature, 
transcendental  philosophy,  which  has  the  latter  office,  is  the  other  necessary  funda- 
mental science  of  philosophy."  Schelling  divides  transcendental  philosophy,  in  con- 
formity with  the  three  Critiques  of  Kant,  into  three  parts  :  (1)  theoretical  philosophy, 
(8)  practical  philosophy,  and  (3)  that  branch  of  philosophy  which  relates  to  the  unity  of 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical,  and  which  explains  how  ideas  may  be  at  once  con- 

*  Of  Schilling's  predecessors  in  the  assumption  of  a  soul  of  the  world,  Plato  among  the  ancient  philoso- 
piflN,  and  8aL  Maimon  among  the  thinkers  incited  by  Kant,  are  the  most  note-worthy.  Maimon  treats  of 
OM  subject  (Ifaterrffe  Welteeele,  entelechta  univertt)  in  the  Berlin  Journal  fiir  Aufllflrung,  cd.  by  A.  Riehm, 
Y«L  VmM  Art.  1,  July,  1790,  pp.  47-99.  He  remarks  correctly,  that  according  to  Kant  we  can  no  more  affirm 
IfcawlaliniM  of  a  plurality  of  souls— or,  in  general,  of  forces— than  that  of  one  soul,  since  plurality,  nnity, 
SskSnce,  etc.,  are  forms  of  thought,  which  without  a  sensible  "  Schema  "  cannot  be  employed ;  but  he  regards 
assm  allowable  hypothesis,  and  one  useful  to  natural  science,  the  theory  of  a  soul  of  the  world  as  the  ground 
axons*  of  inorganic  and  organic  creations,  of  animal  life,  and  of  understanding  and  reason  in  man. 
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oeived  as  governed  by  their  objects,  and  the  latter  as  being  governed  by  their  cotj& 
spondent  ideas,  by  showing  the  identity  of  unconscious  and  conscious  activity ;  in  dttfe 
words,  the  doctrine  of  natural  adaptation  and  of  art.  In  the  theoretical  part  of  Mk 
transcendental  philosophy  Schelling  considers  the  various  stadia  of  knowledge  in  tfctfc 
relations  to  the  stadia  of  nature.  Matter  is  extinct  mind ;  the  acts  and  epochs  of  dft* 
consciousness  are  rediscoverable  in  the  forces  of  matter  and  in  the  successive  pi  in  ill* 
of  their  development.  All  the  forces  of  the  universe  are  reducible,  in  the  last  tma&. 
to  powers  of  ideal  (mental)  representation ;  the  idealism  of  Leibnitz,  who  regiriei 
matter  as  the  sleeping  condition  of  monads,  is,  properly  understood,  in  reality  not  Af- 
ferent from  transcendental  idealism,  Organization  is  necessary,  because  intelhgedh 
must  view  itself  in  its  productive  transition  from  cause  to  effect,  or  in  the  sucoonaonlt 
its  ideas,  in  so  far  as  this  succession  returns  into  itself.  Now  it  cannot  do  this  withrtl 
making  that  succession  permanent,  or  representing  it  as  at  rest;  but  succession  rata* 
ing  into  itself,  and  represented  as  at  rest,  is  organization.  There  must,  however,  tat 
various  degrees  or  stages  of  organization,  because  the  succession  which  becomes  the 
object  of  intelligence,  is,  within  its  limits,  itself  without  end,  so  that  intelligence  is  u 
unending  effort  at  self -organization.  Among  the  successive  degrees  of  organizatua 
there  must  necessarily  be  one  which  intelligence  is  forced  to  look  upon  as  identical 
with  itself.  Only  a  never-ceasing  reciprocal  action  between  the  individual  and  otter 
intelligences  completes  the  whole  circle  of  his  consciousness  with  all  its  attributes.  It 
is  only  through  the  fact  that  there  are  other  intelligences  beside  myself  that  the  watt 
is  made  objective  to  me ;  the  idea  of  objects  external  to  me  cannot  otherwise  arise  thai 
through  intelligences  external  to  me ;  and  only  through  commerce  with  other  individnati 
can  I  come  to  the  consciousness  of  my  freedom.  The  mutual  commerce  of  rational 
beings  through  the  medium  of  the  objective  world  is  the  condition  of  freedom.  Btft 
whether  all  rational  beings  shall  or  shall  not,  conformably  to  the  requirement  of  les- 
son, restrict  their  action  within  those  limits  which  leave  room  for  free  action  on  the 
part  of  all  others,  cannot  be  left  to  accident ;  a  second  and  higher  Nature  must  be 
erected,  as  it  were,  above  the  first,  namely,  the  law  of  justice,  which  shall  rule  with  til 
the  inviolability  of  a  natural  law  in  the  interests  of  freedom.  All  attempts  to  convert 
the  legal  order  into  a  moral  order  are  abortive  and  end  in  despotism.  Originally  the 
impulse  to  reaction  against  violence  led  men  to  a  legal  order,  disposed  in  view  of  their 
immediate  needs.  The  guarantee  of  a  good  constitution  in  each  particular  State  must 
be  sought,  in  the  last  resort,  in  the  subordination  of  all  States  to  a  common  law  of  jus- 
tice, administered  by  an  Areopagus  of  nations.  The  gradual  realization  of  law  is  the 
substance  of  History.  History,  as  a  whole,  is  a  progressive  and  gradual  revelation 
of  the  Absolute.  No  single  passage  in  history  can  be  pointed  out  where  the  trace  of 
providence  or  of  God  himself  is  really  visible ;  it  is  only  through  history  as  a  whole 
that  the  proof  of  God's  existence  can  be  completed.  All  single  intelligences  may  be 
regarded  as  integrant  parts  of  God  or  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world  ;  the  latter  wffl 
exist  as  soon  as  the  former  establish  it.  To  this  end  history  approaches  in  virtue  of  a 
pre-established  harmony  between  the  objective,  or  that  which  conforms  to  law,  and 
the  determining  or  free.  This  harmony  is  only  conceivable  under  the  condition  of  the 
existence  of  a  higher  element,  superior  to  both  as  being  the  ground  of  the  identity 
between  the  absolutely  subjective  and  the  absolutely  objective,  the  conscious  and  fl* 
unconscious,  whose  original  separation  was  only  to  the  end  of  the  phenomenal  manffiJfe* 
tation  of  free  action.  If  the  phenomenal  manifestation  of  freedom  is  necessarily  tf 
ending,  then  history  itself  is  a  never  fully  completed  revelation  of  that  Absolute, 
separates  itself  for  the  purposes  of  this  manifestation  into  the  conscious  and 
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,  Vat  which  is,  in  the  inaccessible  light  in  which  it  dwells,  the  eternal  identity  of 
both  and  the  eternal  ground  of  their  harmony.  Schelling  distinguishes  three  periods 
in  this  revelation  of  the  Absolute,  or  in  history,  which  he  characterizes  as  the  periods, 
respectively,  of  fate,  nature,  and  providence.  In  the  first,  which  may  be  termed  the 
tragical  period,  the  ruling  power,  fully  blind,  coldly  and  unconsciously  destroys  what  is 
greatest  and  grandest ;  in  this  period  falls  the  extinction  of  the  noblest  humanity  which 
aver  flourished,  and  whose  return  upon  earth  is  the  object  of  only  an  eternal  desire. 
In  the  second  period,  what  before  appeared  as  fate  now  manifests  itself  as  nature,  and 
thus  gradually  introduces  into  history  at  least  a*  mechanical  conformity  to  law ;  this 
period  Schelling  represents  as  beginning  with  the  expansion  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
whereby  the  nations  were  united  together,  and  whatever  elements  of  morality,  law, 
art,  and  science  had  only  been  preserved  in  a  state  of  isolation  among  the  different 
nations,  were  brought  into  mutual  contact.  In  the  third  period,  that  which  in  the 
foregoing  periods  appeared  as  fate  or  nature,  will  develop  itself  as  providence,  and  it 
will  become  manifest  that  even  what  seemed  to  be  the  mere  work  of  fate  or  nature, 
was  the  commencement  of  an  imperfectly  revealed  providence.  On  the  necessary  har- 
mony of  unconscious  and  conscious  activity  depend  natural  adaptation  and  art.  Nature 
is  adapted  to  ends,  although  not  created  in  view  of  an  end.  The  Ego  is  for  itself,  in 
one  and  the  same  perception,  at  once  conscious  and  unconscious,  namely,  in  artistic 
perception.  The  identity  of  the  conscious  and  the  unconscious  in  the  Ego,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  identity — two  things  which  exist  apart,  the  former  in  the  phenomenon 
of  freedom,  the  latter  in  the  perception  of  nature's  products— are  united  in  the  percep- 
tion of  products  of  art  All  aesthetic  production  proceeds  from  an  intrinsically  infinite 
separation  of  the  two  activities  (namely,  conscious  and  unconscious  activity),  which  are 
separated  in  all  free  production.  But  since  these  two  activities  are  required  to  be 
represented  in  the  product  as  united,  an  infinite  element  must  be  finitely  represented. 
The  infinite,  finitely  represented,  is  Beauty.  Where  beauty  is,  there  the  infinite  con- 
tzadiotion  is  removed  in  the  object  itself ;  where  sublimity  exists,  there  the  contradic- 
tory terms  are  not  reconciled  in  the  object  itself,  but  the  contradiction  is  intensified  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  involuntarily  destroys  itself,  and  disappears  in  our  perception  of 
the  sublime  object.  Artistic  production  is  only  possible  through  genius,  because  its 
condition  is  an  infinite  opposition.  That  which  art  in  its  perfection  brings  forth  is 
principle  and  norm  for  the  judgment  of  natural  beauty,  which  in  the  organic  products 
of  nature  appears  as  absolutely  accidental  Science,  in  its  highest  function,  has  one 
and  the  same  problem  to  solve  with  art ;  but  the  mode  of  solution  is  different,  since  in 
sraence  it  is  mechanical,  the  presence  of  genius  here  remaining  always  problematical, 
while  no  artistic  problem  can  be  solved  except  by  genius.  Art  is  the  highest  union  of 
freedom  and  necessity. 

The  * fc  Journal  of  Speculative  Physics  "  ( ZeiUchrift  fur  speculative  Phytik,  2  vols. ,  ed. 
bj  Schelling,  Jena  and  Leipsio,  1800-1801)  contains  in  particular,  in  the  first  volume. 
In  addition  to  articles  by  Steffens,  a  "  General  Deduction  of  the  Dynamic  Process  or  of 
the  Categories  of  Physics  "  by  Schelling,  at  the  close  of  which  is  found  the  noteworthy 
44  We  can  go  from  nature  to  ourselves,  or  from  ourselves  to  nature,  but  the 

i  direction  for  him,  to  whom  knowledge  is  of  more  account  than  all  else,  is  that 
which  nature  herself  adopts;  "  the  same  volume  contains  also  a  "  Miscellaneous  "  part, 
VhT*"^*^  a  short  poem  on  natural  philosophy,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  set- 
ting forth  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  gradual 
development  of  the  giant-mind,  that  is  as  if  petrified  in  nature,  into  consciousness  in  man. 
Man,  we  ace  told,  can  look  at  the  world  and  say :  "  I  am  the  God  whom  it  cherishes 
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in  its  bosom,  the  mind  that  move*  in  all  things.    From  the  first  aUuggjing  *f 

forces  to  the  outpouring  of  the  first  living  juioee  of  vegetation,  when  force  gxowoi 

and  matter  into  matter,  and  the  first  buds  and  blossoms  mrtrtl    and  to  ' 

new-born  light,  which  breaks  through  night  like  a  second  creation,  and 

sand  eyes  of  the  world  by  day,  as  by  night,  iUuminatos  the  heavens,  than 

One  changing  play,  and  One  interweaving  of  forces,  One  bent,  One  impale* 

higher  life."  In  the  "  Exposition  of  my  System,"  in  the  second  volume  of 

Sohelling  founds  his  co-ordination  of  natural  and  transcendental  philosophy  eavi 

orem  that  nothing  is  out  of  the  absolute  Reason,  but  that  all  things  an  in  at, 

that  the  absolute  reason  must  be  conceived  as  the  total  incftrerenee  of 

and  the  objective.    Reason  is  the  true  perse;  to  know  things  at  they  on 

selves  is  to  know  them  as.  they  are  in  the  reason.    By  a  figurative 

mathematical  formula)  Sohelling  shows  how  the  stadia  of  nature  an 

Subject-Object.    He  gives  no  exposition  of  the  stadia  of  mind.     The 

Schelling  apprehends  (hypothetically,  and  with  the  hope  of  subsequent 

subsisting  between  his  stand-point  and  Fichte's,  is  indicated  by  him  in 

Ego  =  All,  All  =  Ego;  on  the  former  is  founded  the  subjective  idealism  of  ftontft/tt 

the  latter  his  own  objective  idealism,  which  he  also  terms  the  system  of 

identity. 

In  the  year  1803  appeared  the  Dialogue :  "  Bruno,  or  on  the  Natural  am 
Principle  of  Things"  (Bruno  oder  uber  das  nat&rUehe  und g&Utkhe  Primdp  dm 
Berlin,  1808,  2d  ed.,  ibid.,  1842),  in  which  Schelling  teaches  a  doctrine  founded 
on  Giordano  Bruno's  teachings  and  partly  on  the  Titnams  of  Plata  Hen  the  nss*s4 
God  is  given  not  only  to  the  indifference  of  subject  and  object,  but  also  occasions*^* 
the  Ideal  The  "  Further  Exposition  of  the  System  of  Philosophy n  (Femere  Itenai 
lungen  aus  dem  System  der  PhUosophie,  contained  in  the  Neue  Zeitschriflf&r  specukUtos 
Physik,  Tub.,  1802;  only  one  volume  of  the  Journal  was  published)  are,  in  spirit  sat 
teaching,  partly  Brunoistic  and  partly  continuative  of  the  "  Exposition  of  the  System" 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Zeiisehrift  far  ttpecul  Physik.  In  the  same  year  (188* 
Schelling  associated  himself  with  Hegel  for  the  publication  of  the  JKritisekes  Joutnd 
der  PhUosophie  (Tubingen,  1802-1803.  The  essay  in  this  Journal  "  On  the  Relation  at 
Natural  Philosophy  to  Philosophy  in  General "  was  not  written  by  Hegel,  who 
the  greater  number  of  articles  for  the  journal,  but  by  Schelling,  as  may  be 
from  the  fact,  pointed  out  by  Erdmann.  of  the  absence  in  it  of  the  Hi«femfltfom  Qf 
as  the  universal  part  of  philosophy,  from  natural  and  transcendental  philosophy,  a  dis- 
tinction which  it  is  demonstrable  that  Hegel  at  that  time  already  made ;  yet  the  oontnry 
has  been  asserted  by  Michelet  in  his  ScJie&ng  und  Hegel,  Berlin,  1899,  and  by  Bosenkxsaf 
in  his  ScheUingy  Dantsic,  1843,  pp.  190-195;  Haym  in  Hegel  u.  s.  Zeit,  pp.  156  and  tte> 
pronounces  in  favor  of  Schelling's  authorship  ;  yet  cf. ,  per  contra,  Boeenkrans  and . 
elet  in  Der  QecUinke,  VoL  L,  Berlin,  1861,  p.  72  seq.  The  authorship  of  the 
on  "  Ruckert  and  Weiss"  and  on  "  Construction  in  Philosophy  "  is  also  doubtful ;  yetaV 
would  seem  that  both  must  be  ascrioed  to  Hegel.)  The  outlines  of  his  whole 
are  given  by  Schelling  in  popular  form  in  his  u  Lectures  on  the  Method  of 
Study,"  which  were  delivered  in  1802  (  Vorlesungen  uber  die  Methode  dee 
Studiums,  Stuttgard  and  Tubingen,  1803,  3d  ed.,  ibid.,  1830).  Schelling  here 
philosophy  as  the  science  of  absolute  identity,  the  science  of  all  knowledge,  having,  fat 
its  immediate  and  absolute  subject  and  basis  absolute  knowledge  [das  CTrteissen]*  Wsk 
regard  to  its  form,  philosophy  is  a  direct,  rational,  or  intellectual  intuition,  whJoVa\ 
absolutely  identical  with  its  object,  i.  «.,  with  absolute  knowledge  itself.    The 
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Imd  tafeeHeetaal  intuition  ig  philoeophical  construction.  In  the  absolute  identity, 
Mb  wtfeui  unity  of  the  universal  and  the  particular,  are  involved  particular 
MK  •«•  which  the  transition  to  individuals  depends,  and  to  which  Sohelling, 
ptffkto,  gives  the  name  of  Ideas.  These  Ideas  can  only  be  given  in  rational 
NUk,  ud  philosophy  is  therefore  the  science  of  Ideas  or  of  the  eternal  arche- 
Ptfcsf  things.  The  constitution  of  the  State,  says  Schelling,  is  an  image  of  the 
*Nfctioa  of  the  realm  of  Ideas.  In  the  latter  the  Absolute,  as  the  power  from 
hkafl  else  flows,  is  the  monarch,  the  Ideas  are  the  freemen,  and  individual,  actual 
w>  ■»  the  slaves  and  vassals.  Thus  Realism  (in  the  scholastic  sense  of  this  term), 
tfc  slaoe  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  abandoned  by  all  philosophers  of 
t'iQi  which  is  only  in  a  certain  sense  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  relative 
to  absolute  substance,  was,  by  combination  and  blending  of  £his  latter  doctrine  with 
ft  doctrine  of  Ideas,  renewed  by  Schelling.  Philosophy,  says  Schelling,  becomes 
tive  in  three  positive  sciences,  which  represent  the  three  intrinsic  aspects  of  the 
at  of  philosophy.  The  first  of  these  sciences  is  Theology,  which,  as  the  science  of 
hastate  and  divine  essence,  presents  objectively  the  point  of  absolute  indifference 
ssn  the  ideal  and  the  real  The  ideal  side  of  philosophy,  separately  objectified,  is 
Mac*  of  history,  or,  in  so  far  as  the  most  eminent  work  of  history  is  the  develop- 
of  law,  the  science  of  law,  or  Jurisprudence.  The  real  side  of  philosophy,  taken 
elf,  is  outwardly  represented  by  the  science  of  nature,  and  in  so  far  as  this  science 
tttrates  itself  in  that  of  organic  life,  by  Medicine.  Only  by  their  historical  element 
be  positive  or  real  sciences  be  separated  from  absolute  science  or  philosophy.  Since 
*jy,  as  the  true  centre  in  which  philosophy  becomes  objective,  is  pre-eminently 
ined  in  speculative  ideas,  it  is  the  highest  synthesis  of  philosophical  and  historical 
ledge.  If  the  ideal  is  a  higher  potency  of  the  real,  it  follows  that  the  Faculty 
iw  should  precede  that  of  Medicine.  The  antithesis  of  the  real  and  ideal  is 
ted  in  religious  history  as  the  antithesis  of  Hellenism  and  Christianity.  As  in 
nabob  of  nature,  so  in  Greek  poetry  the  intellectual  world  lay  closed  up  as  in  a 
ooneealed  in  the  Object,  unuttered  in  the  Subject  Christianity,  on  the  contrary, 
revealed  mystery ;  in  the  ideal  world,  which  is  opened  up  in  it,  the  divine  lays 
■  mask ;  this  ideal  world  is  the  published  mystery  of  the  divine  kingdom.  The 
on  of  history  into  periods,  given  by  Schelling  in  his  System  of  Transcendental 
wi?  is  here  modified  by  making  the  first  period — the  time  of  the  most  beautiful 
i  of  Greek  religion  and  poetry — the  period  of  unconscious  identity  with  nature ;  then 
facing,  with  the  breaking  away  of  man  from  nature,  the  reign  of  fate,  as  the  second 
L.  which  is  followed,  finally,  by  the  period  of  restored  unity  or  conscious  reconcilia- 
this  last  period,  the  period  of  providence,  is  historically  introduced  by  Christianity. 
leas  of  Christianity,  which  were  symbolized  in  its  dogmas,  have  a  speculative  signifi- 
In  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  he  terms  the  fundamental  dogma  of  Chris- 
r.  Schelling  finds  the  following  meaning,  viz.  :  that  the  eternal  Son  of  God.  born  of 
sence  of  the  Father  of  all  things,  is  the  finite  itself,  as  it  exists  in  the  eternal  intui- 
t  God  ;  and  that  this  Finite  appears  phenomenally  as  a  suffering  God.  a  God  sub- 
o  the  fatalities  of  time,  and  who,  in  the  culmination  of  his  manifestation  in 
i,  brings  to  an  end  the  world  of  finiteness  and  opens  that  of  infinity  or  of  the  su- 
icy  of  spirit.  The  incarnation  of  God  is  an  incarnation  from  eternity.  Christian  - 
i  an  historical  phenomenon,  issued,  as  to  its  particular  origin,  from  a  single  religious 
ttton  existing  among  the  Jews  (the  Essenes).  Its  more  universal  root  is  to  be 
t  in  the  nature  of  the  Oriental  mind,  which  in  the  Hindoo  religion  created  the 
idssal  system  and  the  earliest  Idealism,  and  which,  after  flowing  through  the 
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entire  Orient,  found  in  Christianity  its  permanent  bed ;  from  it  wm  dMh^riahei  III 
earlier  times  that  other  current,  which  in  Hellenio  religion  and  act  gave  birth  to  ^sft 
highest  beauty,  while  yet,  even  on  the  soil  of  Hellenism,  mystical  elements  wore  *— i 
and  a  philosophy — the  Platonic,  pre-eminently — opposed  to  the  popular  wKgfrwi  ana* 
prophetic  of  Christianity.  The  spread  of  Christianity  is  *vrfa<n*ti  by  the 
character  of  the  times,  which  rendered  men  susceptible  to  the  fnflnmrnw  of  a  2 
that  pointed  them  back  to  the  ideal,  teaching  self-denial  and  """«g  of  is  a  ] 
The  first  books  of  the  history  and  doctrine  of  Christianity  are  but  a  p^i«i««iW^  anoVtf 
imperfect  expression  of  Christianity,  and  their  worth  most  be  measured  by  the*  dajjfM 
of  perfection  in  which  they  express  the  idea  of  Christianity.  Since  this  idea  ie  not  tt? 
pendent  on  this  particular  manifestation  of  it,  but  is  absolute  and  universal,  ft  cannot  ft 
made  dependent  on  the  exegesis  of  these  documents,  weighty  as  they  are,  for  the  earnest 
history  of  Christianity.  The  development  of  the  idea  of  Christianity  is  in  Its  whole  hav 
ttary,  and  in  the  new  world  created  by  it.  Philosophy,  in  recovering  the  trnly  speculative 
stand-point,  has  also  recovered  the  stand-point  of  religion,  and  prepared  the  way  forte 
regeneration  of  esoterio  Christianity,  as  also  for  the  proclamation  of  the  absolute  GospeL 
In  his  remarks  on  the  study  of  History  and  Nature,  Schelling'sleadingio^ia,  that  the  far- 
mer expreesee  in  the  ideal  what  the  latter  expresses  in  the  reaL  From  the  phflosopUoet 
construction  of  history  he  distinguishes,  as  other  methods,  the  empirical  reception  sal 
ascertainment  of  facts,  the  pragmatic  treatment  of  history  in  view  of  a  definite,  aab» 
jectively  proposed  end,  and  that  artistic  synthesis  of  the  given  and  real  with  the  Meal, 
which  presents  history  as  a  mirror  of  the  world-spirit,  as  an  eternal  poem  of  the  dirts* 
understanding.  The  subject  for  history  in  the  narrower  sense  is  the  formation  of  a* 
objective  organism  of  freedom,  or  of  the  State.  Every  State  is  in  that  measure  perfect 
in  which  each  particular  part  in  it,  while  a  means  for  the  whole,  is  at  the  same  time 
an  end  in  itself.  Nature  is  the  real  side  of  the  eternal  act  by  which  the  subjective  it 
made  objective.  The  being  of  everything  in  the  Identity  of  Subject  and  Object,  or 
in  the  universal  soul,  and  the  striving  of  everything  which  has  been  separated  from  it, 
and  which  has  so  lost  its  own  unity,  to  become  reunited  with  it — these  constitute  the 
general  ground  of  vital  phenomena.  The  Ideas  are  the  only  mediators  through  which 
particular  things  can  exist  in  God.  The  absolute  science  of  nature,  founded  in  Ideas, 
is  the  necessary  condition  of  a  methodical  procedure  in  empirical  natural  science 
Experiment  and  its  necessary  correlate,  theory,  are  the  exoteric  side  of  natural  science, 
necessary  to  its  objective  existence.  Empirical  science  is  the  body  of  science,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  pure  objective  presentation  of  the  phenomenal  itself,  and  seeks  to  express  no 
idea  otherwise  than  through  phenomena.  It  is  the  business  of  natural  science  to 
recognize  in  the  various  products  of  nature  the  monuments  of  a  true  history  of  natural 
production.  In  art  the  real  and  the  ideal  completely  interpenetrate  each  other.  Art, 
like  philosophy,  reconciles  what  in  the  phenomenal  is  antagonistic.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  art  is  in  turn  to  philosophy,  with  which,  in  her  highest  form,  she  coincides,  as 
the  real  to  the  ideal  To  acquire  the  philosophy  of  art  is  a  necessary  aim  of  the 
philosopher,  who  sees  in  it,  as  in  a  magic  symbolical  mirror,  the  essence  of  his  science. 
The  system  of  identity  expounded  in  the  writings  thus  far  mentioned  was  the  rela- 
tively original  work  of  Schelling.  But  from  this  time  on,  his  own  copious  productivity 
constantly  gave  place  more  and  more  to  a  syncretism  and  mysticism,  which  grew,  as  be* 
proceeded,  ever  more  gloomy,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  more  pretentious.  From  the 
beginning.  Schilling's  philosophizing  in  his  separate  works  was  not  a  system-making : 
founded  on  a  familiarity  with  all  previous  philosophical  productions,  but  rather  a  direst* 
adoption  and  adaptation  of  the  philosophical  doctrines  of  individual  thinkers;  the*' 
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more,  therefore,  he  extended  his  study,  the  more  did  his  thinking  lack  in  point  of 
principle  and  system.  Occasionally  a  mystical  chord  is  struck  in  his  Lecture*  on  Aca- 
demical Study.  A  mysticism,  founded  on  Neo-Platonism,— *and  afterwards  also  on  the 
doctrines  of  Jacob  Boehme, — begins  to  gain  ground  in  the  work  provoked  by  Eschcn- 
mayer's  "  Pkiheophie  in  ihrem  Uebergange  zur  Nichtphihsophie"  (Erlangen,  1803,  in 
which  Eschenmayer,  like  Jacobi,  demands  an  advance  from  philosophical  think- 
ing' to  religious  faith),  vis. :  " Philosophie  und  Religion"  (Tubingen,  1804),  in  which 
Schelling  affirms  that  finiteness  and  corporeality  are  the  products  of  a  falling  away 
from  the  absolute,  but  declares  that  this  fall,  the  remedying  of  which  is  the  final 
of  history,  was  the  means  of  the  perfect  revelation  of  God.  Yet  only  begin- 
of  the  later  stand -point  are  visible  in  this  work ;  the  opuscule  (above-mentioned, 
and  affixed  to  the  second  edition  of  the  work  on  the  World-Soul)  on  the  Relation  of  the 
Seal  to  the  Ideal  %n  Nature,  as  also  the  *'  Exposition  of  the  true  Relation  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Nature  to  the  improved  Doctrine  of  Fichte  "  (Darlegung  dee  wahren  VerJtalt- 
nine*  der  NaturphHowphie  zur  verbeeserten  Fichte'sc/ten  Lehre,  eine  Erlauterun gssclirift 
dor  er$teren„  Tubingen,  1806),  and  the  essays  in  natural  philosophy,  in  (A.  F.  Marcus 
and  Scheffing's)  "Jahrbucher  der  Medicin  ale  Wiseenschaft"  (Tubingen,  180G-1808), 
^mtmin  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  certain  theosophical  elements,  in  the  main 
the  old  order  of  ideas.  An  excellent  development  and  extension  of  the  ideas  concern- 
ing beauty  and  art,  expressed  in  earlier  works,  is  contained  in  the  Feetrede  delivered 
in  1807  and  included  in  the  PhUos.  Schriften  (Landshut,  1809),  on  the  Relation  of  tfie 
Piattie  Arte  to  Nature,  in  which  the  ultimate  end  of  art  is  described  as  the  annihilation 
of  form  through  the  perfection  of  form  ;  as  nature  in  her  elementary  works  first  tends 
towards  severity  and  reserve,  and  only  in  her  perfection  appears  as  highest  benignity, 
so  the  artist  who  emulates  nature  as  the  eternally  creative  and  original  force,  and 
represents  her  products  in  accordance  with  their  eternal  idea  as  conceived  by  the  infinite 
mind,  and  at  the  moment  of  their  most  perfect  existence,  must  first  be  faithful  and 
true  in  that  which  is  limited'  in  order  to  produce  perfection  and  beauty  in  the  whole, 
and  through  ever  higher  combination  and  final  blending  of  manifold  forms  to  attain  to 
the  greatest  beauty  in  forms  of  the  highest  simplicity  and  of  infinite  meaning. 

Theosophy  predominated  (partly  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  influence  on 
Rebelling  of  Franz  Baader,  the  follower  of  Jacob  Bohme  and  St.  Martin)  in  the  "  Phi- 
t  losophical  Inquiries  concerning  the  Nature  of  Human  Freedom,"  etc.  (PJiilo*o]>?ii*c/ie 
L  UrUersvchujigen  uber  das  Weeen  der  men^Uchcn  Freiheit  und  die  dumit  zummmenMn- 
t  genden  Oegenstdnde,  first  published  in  the  PMlos.  Schriften,  Landshut,  1809).  In  this 
£  work  Schelling  adheres  to  the  principle  that  clear  rational  comprehension  of  the  highest 
I;  conceptions  must  be  possible,  since  it  is  only  through  such  comprehension  that  they 
^  can  become  really  our  own,  can  be  taken  up  into  ourselves  and  eternally  grounded  in 
£.  us;  he  also  holds,  with  Leasing,  that  the  transformation  of  revealed  truths  into  truths 
«.  of  reason  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  they  are  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  human  race, 
f  Bui  the  way  by  which  Schelling  seeks  to  reach  this  end  leads  him  to  mysticism.  Fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  Jacob  Boehme,  Schelling  distinguishes  in  God  three  momenta :  1. 
Ittdiflerence,  the  primordial  basis  or  the  "  abyss"  of  the  divine  nature ;  2.  Differentia- 
tion into  ground  [or  cause]  and  existence  ;  3.  Identity  or  conciliation  of  the  differen- 
The  first  momentum,  in  which  no  personality  is  yet  present,  is  only  the  begin- 
of  the  divine  nature ;  it  is  that  in  God  which  is  not  God  himself ;  it  is  the  incom- ' 
asis  of  reality.  In  it  the  imperfection  and  evil  which  pertain  to  finite 
tyjpgft  have  their  ground  (a  refinement  on  the  doctrine  of  Boehme.  who  makes  the 
lejfl,  ao  to  *peak,  a  part  of  God).    All  natural  beings  have  a  bare  existence  in  the 
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" ground"  of  the  divine  nature,  or  in  an  original  yearning  not  jet  harmoniiea'  and 
made  one  with  the  understanding,  and  are  therefore  in  relation  to  God  merely  peri- 
pheric beings.  Man  only  is  in  God,  and  by  virtue  of  this  immanence  in  God  he,  and  lie 
alone,  is  capable  of  freedom.  The  freedom  of  man  was  exercised  in  an  "  intelligible 
act,"  done  before  time,  and  through  which  he  made  himself  what  he  now  is ;  man,  at 
an  empirical  being,  is  subject  in  his  action  to  necessity,  but  this  necessity  rests  on  his 
non-temporal  self-determination.*  Unity  of  the  particular  will  with^the  universal  will 
is  goodness ;  separation  of  the  particular  will  from  the  universal  will  is  eviL  Han  is 
a  central  being  and  must  therefore  remain  in  the  centre.  In  him  all  thingB  are  created. 
just  as  it  is  only  through  man  that  God  adopts  nature  and  unites  it  with  him— If 
Nature  is  the  first  or  Old  Testament,  since  in  it  thingB  are  still  away  from  their 
centre,  and  are  therefore  under  the  law.  Man  is  the  beginning  of  the  new  covenant, 
the  redeemer  of  nature,  through  whose  mediation — since  he  himself  is  united  with 
God — God,  after  the  final  separation,  receives  nature  and  makes  it  a  part  of  himself. 

In  the  controversial  work  against  Jacobi :  '*  Denkmal  der  Sehrift  Jacob?*  ton  den 
gottlichen  Dingen,  und  der  ihm  in  dcrmdben  gemaehten  Beschuldigung  eines  abachtUth 
tfiuschenden*  Luge  redenden  Atheiamvs  "  (Tubingen,  1812),  Schelling  repels  the  charge 
that  his  philosophy  is  naturalism,  Spinozism,  and  atheism.  He  says  that  God  is  for 
him  both  Alpha  and  Omega,  first  and  last,  the  former  as  Bern  implicitu*,  impersonal 
indifference  ;  the  latter  as  Dev*  explicittu,  God  as  personality,  as  subject  of  existence. 
A  theism  not  recognizing  the  "  ground  "  or  nature  in  God,  argues  Schelling,  is  impotent 
and  vain.  Against  the  identity  of  pure  theism  with  the  essential  in  Christianity,  as 
averted  by  Jacobi,  Schelling  argues  bitterly,  maintaining  that  the  irrational  and  myt- 
tical  is  the  truly  speculative. 

The  work  on  the  "  Divinities  of  Samothrace"  ( Ueber  die  Gottheiten  ton  Samothraki* 
Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1815),  which  was  to  form  a  supplement  to  the  Ages  of  the 
World  (which  were  not,  however,  published  with  it),  is  an  allegorical  interpretation 
of  tlio.se  divinities  as  representing  the  different  momenta  in  God,  as  described  in  Spel- 
ling's work  on  Freedom 

After  a  long  silence  Schelling  published  in  1834  a  Preface  to  Hubert  Becker's  trans- 
lation of  a  work  by  Victor  Cousin  (on  French  and  German  Philosophy,  contained  in  the 
Fragjnens  PhilosojJu'gues,  Par.,  18#*).  Schelling  here  describes  the  Hegelian  philoso- 
phy as  being  merely  negative,  as  substituting  for  the  living  and  real  the  logical  concept, 
divested  of  all  empirical  elements,  and.  by  a  most  singular  fiction  or  hypostatization, 
ascribing  to  the  concept  the  power  of  self-motion,  which  belongs  only  to  that  for  which 
the  concept  is  substituted.  The  same  criticism,  substantially,  is  made  by  Schelling  in 
his  Munich  lectures  on  the  "History  of  Modern  Philosophy"  (Zitr  GateJdcJde  der 
neueren  Philosophic ',  published  posthumously  in  vol.  10  of  the  first  division  of  his  Com- 
itietc  Works}.  He  censures  the  presentation  of  the  most  abstract  conceptions  (being, 
nothing,  becoming,  existence,  etc.)  before  natural  and  mental  philosophy,  on  the  ground 
that  the  abstract  presupposes  that  from  which  it  is  abstracted,  and  that  conceptions 
exist  only  in  consciousness,  hence  only  in  the  mind,  and  cannot  precede  nature  and 
mind  as  their  condition,  nor  potentiate  themselves,  and  finally,  by  externalizing  them- 
selves, become  Nature.  In  his  Opening  Lecture  at  Berlin  (Stuttgard  and  Tubingen, 
1841),  Schelling  declared  that  he  did  not  reject  the  discovery  of  his  youth,  the  Sys- 
tem of  Identity,  which  Hegel  had  only  reduced  to  abstract  logical  form,  but  that  he 

*  ThU  doctrine  is  in  harmony  with  the  general  connection  of  the  Kantian  8yntcm,  from  which  SchHHBf 
borrows  it :  it  i>resupi>ose«  the  distinction  of  thinK«-in-thcm«elve*  from  phenomena;  ScheUiog's  atloptioa  of 
it  is  therefore  in  contradiction  with  hi*  previous  denial  of  this  ita  neoeaaary  postulate. 
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toold  have  it,  as  being  negative  philosophy,  supplemented  by  positive  philosophy, 
lus  positive  philosophy,  which  by  the  aid  of  experience  was  to  advance  beyond  merely 
ttiooal  science,  was  particularly  the  philosophy  of  Mythology  andjtevelation,  *.  *.,  of 
pperfect  and  perfect  religion.  The  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  delivered 
It  the  University  of  Berlin,  were  published  after  Schelling's  death  in  the  second  division 
)f  hb  Complete  Work*.  The  substance  of  them  had  been  previously  given  to  the  public, 
towerer.  from  notes  taken  in  the  class-room,  by  Frauenstadt  (Schelling's  Voriesungen 
hBarfcu,  Berlin.  1842),  and  Paulas  ( Die  etidlich  offenhar  geicordene  positive  Philosophic 
flr  Qfehbarung%  der  aUgemcinen  Prufung  dargelegt  von  H.  E.  G.  Paulu*n  DarmstadtT 
1848).  These  Lectures  contain,  substantially,  only  a  farther  development  of  the  specu- 
bttas  begun  in  the  work  on  Freedom.  Positive  philosophy,  says  the  author,  does  not 
peek  to  prove  the  existence  of  God  from  the  idea  of  God,  but  rather,  setting  out  with 
the  facts  of  existence,  to  prove  the  divinity  of  the  existent.  Schelling  distinguishes  in 
God  (a)  blindly  necessary  or  un premeditating  being;  (b)  the  three  potencies  of  the 
dWne  essence  :  unconscious  will,  the  ctum  mntcrialis  of  creation ;  conscious,  consider- 
bf  will,  the  causa  efficient ;  and  the  union  of  both,  or  the  causa  finalis,  secundum  guam 
tmwjiunt;  and  (e)  the  three  persons  who  proceed  from  the  three  potencies  by  over- 
OQtting  the  element  of  unpremeditating  being  through  the  theogonic  process;  these 
poems  are  the  Father,  as  the  absolute  possibility  of  overcoming ;  the  Son,  as  the 
•renaming  j>ower ;  and  the  Spirit,  as  completion  of  the  overcoming.  In  nature  work 
•ajj  potencies ;  in  man,  personalities.  Man  having,  in  the  use  of  his  freedom,  destroyed 
the  unity  of  the  potencies,  the  second,  mediating  potency  was  deprived  of  its  reality, 
i  f.,  robbed  of  its  control  over  the  blindly-existing  principle,  and  degraded  to  a  potency 
operating  in  purely  natural  ways.  This  potency  recovers  in  the  consciousness  of  man 
ifc  lost  authority,  and  becomes  a  divine  person  through  the  theogonic  process,  the 
fcctora  of  which  are  mythology  and  revelation.  The  second  potency  was  present  in  the 
^ythologic  consciousness  in  divine  form  (1v  fiofxpp  &co0),  but  divested  itself  of  this  form 
ud  became  man,  in  order  through  obedience  to  become  one  with  the  Father  and  a 
ditine  person.  Schelling  (carrying  out  the  idea  of  Fichte,  that  Protestantism  bears  the 
rWine  character,  but  that  the  Gospel  of  John,  with  its  conception  of  the  Logos,  is  the 
^n*t  expression  of  Christianity)  divides  the  Christian  era  into  the  periods  of  Petrine 
Christianity,  or  Catholicism ;  of  Pauline  Christianity,  or  Protestantism ;  and,  thirdly, 
•f  the  "  Johannean  "  Church  of  the  Future.  * 

§  12S.  Of  Schelling's  numerous  disciples  and  kindred  spirits,  the 
following  are  those  whose  names  are  most  important  for  the  history  of 
phil«*ophy  (in  giving  which  we  shall  begin  with  those  men  who  most 
tWly  followed  Schelling,  especially  in  the  first  form  of  his  doctrine, 
and  then  g>  on  to  those  whose  relation  to  him  was  more  independent, 
•iHlsoine  of  whom  exert ed,  in  turn,  an  influence  upon  him):  Georg 
Michael  Klein,  the  faithful  expositor  of  the  System  of  Identity  ;  Johann 

•  TW*  "Churrh  of  the  Future*'  can  certainly  not  tie  founded  on  the  revived  Ono«*tici<wi  of  Schcllimr, 
*"*H.  Iik<-  it*  ancient  |»rototvpe.  Miljstitnted  phantom*  in  the  place  of  the  conception*  pn.pcr  to  n-iL'inin 
fbib*t4)r:  |«^ii|«...  th«' AMMiinption  i«  unhMoricnl,  that  C.itholii-wii  and  I'rofctnnti-rn  are  •.•  rich  other 
*  "Wim-m  and  I*iiuliiti«ni.  The  "<fOH|»H  of  John."'  liy  tran*f<>nnit:ir  ami  ai.t«- •latMic  l'an'n-f  i<!>:i*.  pre 
*hl  Ih'1  w.iy  for  that  reconciliation  which  was  practically  illu-trat«*d  in  the  Karly  Cithoiie  <'».i:r.-h.  The 
P^ni-  ..f  the  futnre  cmnnot  be  solved  by  an  nctunl  return  to  the  \ni*t,  nor  can  they  be  correct  1}  indicated 
™T  *  !■•*>  i if  unabarie*  clad  with  the  Mvaiblancv  of  *neh  a  return. 
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Jakob  "Wagner,  who  continued  to  maintain  the  pantheism  of  the  Sj* 
tern  of  Identity  in  opposition  to  the  Xeo-Platonism  and  mysticism  of 
Schelling's  later  writings,  and  who  substituted  in  place  of  Schelling's 
trichotomy  the  quadripartite  division ;  Georg  Anton  Friedrich  Aat, 
author  of  meritorious  contributions  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  esp*. 
cially  of  the  Platonic  philosophy ;  Thaddanis  Aii6elm  Rixner,  known 
by  his  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  /  Lorenz  Oken,  the  m- 
turalist ;  Nees  von  Esenbcck,  who  wrote  upon  the  physiology  of  plants; 
Bernhard  Ileinrich  Blasche,  the  educational  writer  and  religions  phi- 
losopher ;  Ignaz  Paul  Vital  Troxler,  who  deserves  mention  for  ha 
services  to  the  science  of  cognition,  and  who  in  many  points  differed 
from  Schelling ;  Adam  Karl  August  Eschenmayer,  who  taught  that 
philosophy  should  end  in  the  negation  of  philosophy,  or  in  religions 
faith ;  Joseph  Gorres,  the  extreme  Catholic  and  enthusiast ;  Gotthilf 
Ileinrich  von  Schubert,  the  mystical,  physical  psychologist  and  cor 
mologist ;  Karl  Friedrich  Burdach,  the  physiologist  and  psychologist, 
who  combined  with  Schelling's  natural  philosophy  a  temperate  empiri- 
cism; Karl  Cfustav  Cams,  the  gifted  psychologist  and  craniologist; 
Hans  Christian  Oersted,  the  physicist;  Karl  Wilhelm  Ferdinand  Sol- 
ger,  writer  on  aesthetics;  Ileinrich  Steffens,  a  man  of  many-sided  cul- 
ture, who  finally  became  an  adherent  of  the  strict  eonfessionalisin  of 
the  Old  Lutherans;  Johann  Erich  von  Berger.  a  friend  of  Steffi 
and  writer  on  astronomy  and  the  philosophy  of  law ;  Franz  von  I>aa* 
der,  the  theosophist ;  and  Christian  Friedrich  Krause,  the  many-rided 
thinker.  The  two  last-named,  as  also  the  theologian  Schleierniarlier— 
who  received  his  philosophical  impulses  especially  from  the  study  of 
Plato,  Spinoza,  Kant,  Fi elite,  and  Schelling — and  Hegel,  the  philoso- 
pher, became  the  founders  of  new  philosophical  schools.  Friedrich 
Julius  Stahl,"  the  anti-rationalistic  theologizing  philosopher  of  law, 
agreed  in  his  doctrine,  more  especially  with  certain  of  Schilling's  later 
principles  (although  protesting  against  the  designation  of  his  philosophy 
in  general  as  "Kew-Schellingisn^,). 

For  the  purposes  of  this  work  it  may  suffice  to  name  the  principal  philosophic 
works  of  the  men  named  ahove  (with  the  exception  of  Hegel  and  Schleiermacbffi 
whose  philosophies  arc  treated  of  in  the  sections  next  following).  Those  who  deflrt 
more  particular  information  are  referred  to  the  works  themselves  and  to  special  histt*" 
ical  treatises,  in  particular  to  Erdmann's  General  Review  (in  the  second  part  of  «■ 
"EittirM'rhtHy  (h  r  thnt*cln  it  KjHfulitim  *<it  K<n<f"  (h*rJi.  d.  n.  77/,,  Vol.  III.,  2dAN^ 

G.  M.  Klein's  (1770-1800)  principal  work,  based  entirely  on  Schelling's  writings  •* 
lectures,  is  entitled:  Bdtrage  zudx  Sludium  der  Pfulwpqtfue  (its  WUtenschqfl  det  Mi 
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M  einrr  rettstilndigen  und  fassUchen  DarsteUung  ihrtr  Ilauptmomente,  Wurzburg, 
105.  Klein  also  treated  specially  of  logic,  ethics,  and  religion,  according  to  the  prin- 
pies  of  the  System  of  Identity,  in  the  works :  Verstandeskhre  (Bamberg,  1810), 
ftfaed  edition,  entitled  Anschauungs-  und  Denkkhre  (Bamberg  and  Wurzburg,  1818), 
'muA.  die  Ethik  als  Wissenschaft  zu  begrunden  (Rudolstadt,  1811),  Danttdlung  dcr 
h&mphisehen  Religions-  find  Sittenlehre  (Bamberg  and  Wurzburg,  1818). 
A  similar  direction  in  philosophy,  though  one  more  allied  to  that  of  Fichte.  was 
by  Johann  Josua  Stutzmann  (1777-1810)  in  his  Phibtsophie  dc&  Unicersnms 
1806),  PhUosophie  der  Gcschichte  der  MciutcJiheit  (Nuremberg,  1808),  and 
ither  works. 

Job.  Jak.  Wagner  (1775-1821)  wrote  PhUosophie  der  Erziehungskunst  (Leipeic,  1802), 
F«a  ier  Xatur  der  Dinge  (Leipsic,  1803),  System  der  Idealj>hilt*sophie  (Leipsic,  1804), 
(rTVAoVut  der  Gtaatswissenschaft  und  Pditik  (Leipsic,  1805),  Theodieee  (Bamberg,  1800), 
Itai  Phib+ophie  (ErL,  1811),  Orgnnon  der  mensdd  Erkenutniss  (Erl.,  1830  and  Ulm, 
IS51),  Xaehgebisaenc  Schriften,  ed.  by  Ph.  L.  Adam  (Ulm,  1853  seq.).  On  Wagner,  see 
Leonard  Rabus,  J.  J.  Wagner's  Leben,  Lehre  und  Ikdtutung,  tin  Bat  rag  zur  Gesch. 
ImdcuUchen  Qeittes  (Nuremberg,  1802). 

F.  Ant  (1778-1841)  wrote  Handbuch  der  AestJutik  (Leipsic,  1805),  Grundlinien  der 
V%m*nphie  (Landshut,  1807;  2d  ed.,  1809),  Grundriss  einer  Geschichte  der  PJdlosopfiie 
lUnfchut,  1807 ;  2d  ed.,  1825),  Platon's  Leben  und  ScJtriften  (Leipsic,  1816). 

Th.  Ann.  Rimer  (1766-1838) :  Ajthorismen  aus  der  Philosophic  (Landshut.  1800, 
Ktwd  edit,  Sulzbach,  1818),  Handbuch  der  Ge*chichte  der  PhUosophie  (Sulzbach, 
1*2-23 ;  2d  ed.,  ft.,  1820;  Supplementary  Volume,  by  Victor  Philipp  Guinposch,  #., 
ISUl 

L»r  Oken  (1779-1851)  wrote  Die  Zeugung  (Bamberg  and  Wurzburg,  1805;  in 
tti*  work  the  formation  of  seminal  matter  is  described  as  taking  place  by  the  decom- 
pwtion  of  the  organism  into  infusoria,  and  propagation  is  described  as  the  llight  of  the 
occupant  from  his  falling  house),  Ueher  das  Uuiccrsitm  (Jena.  1808).  Lehrbueh  der 
S>tfvrj'hi?.iwyihie  (Jena,  1809;  3d  ed.,  Zarich,  1843  ;  the  animal  kingdom,  says  Oken 
in  this  work,  is  man  resolved  into  his  constituent  elements;  what  in  the  lower  stages 
d  animal  life  are  independent  antagonisms  reappear  in  the  higher  as  attributes*,  /«*, 
^fy'"i>hliWbe  Ztit*chrift  (Jena.  1817  seq. ). 

X«*  von  Esenbcck  1 1776-1858) :  Dt*  System  dtr  *pccubtticen  Philosophic,  VoL  L  : 
•Vi/-.r/.Ai7/,v^i>  (Glogau  and  Leipsic.  1K42.I. 

B.  H.  Blaachc  <  1776-1832* :  Das  ZW  im  Einkhmg  mit  der  W,?fordnung  (Leipsic, 
W.  HtiMurh  tier  Ennhung*wi*sen*ehift  (Giessen,  1828),  Phibw/Ait  dir  Oftnba- 
f**v  i Leipsic.  1*29),  Phfc*nphi*rht  UnxtvrWichkcitMire,  odtr:  vie  offutbart  sich  don 
"V  L*.r,i  f  < Erfurt  and  Gotha,  183U 

Trnxk-r  1 178TM  Wh  :  XaVirlehre  dt#  menxehh'ehrn  Erkrn nens  (Aarau,  1828),  Jjygik% 

'■■■  ^'wutehafl  des  Denkens  und  Kritik  alU r  Erkumtni**  (Stuttgard  and  Tubingen, 

^*~;5,l:-  Y»rlf*Hugtn    uber  PhP*»»>phie,  ah  Eitryehqildie  und  M<th<*bJogie  dtr  /»/*//"»>. 

J^Ar,,  Wi**en*chaften  <B*rn,  1835).     Cf.  Werber,    Lthre  r<m  dtr  mtunchUehf    Er- 

*p"-#i.i«  Carlsruhe.  1841 ). 

&*h"imayer  (1770-1*52> :  Die  Phpnsophi,  in  ihnm  UiUrgangc  z>ir  Xieht;Jah»»phte 
,&,Wjro.  1*03],  P*yrb:..gie  « Tubman.  1M7;  2d  «il..  />>.,  lS22i.  Sy*Um  d*  r  .V-i/W- 
Mi-'«fiAJ>  .Stuttgard  and  Tubingen.  ISIS  ,  X»rm*ilnr!,t  <//>..  1S1J)  20. ,  lt\W:'i'«»*hbi- 
i*j^,l  Tfuil :  Ji.i1 W'«'//j*///r/«.  Tubingen,  1M*:  2.  Th,n ;  My*ti'U*m"s.  /'»..  1*22;  3. 
'W:  &tj*rn<ifural''jttnUM,  it>.%  1S24».  Mysttrien  tit*  ini<>rit  /./V/#*.  trhn-t.,-'  ■  .  <f,  r 
Q**kkUder  SJurin  con  Precont  (Tubingen,  l.SJO),  Grundri**  dtr  Xaturphii-^Jiie. 
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(#.,  1832),  2>/«  BegeVeehe  ReUgioMphOowptee  (Tubingen,  1884),  Grmdritge  daw  oML 
Jfcfttf*  Philoaojthie  (Basel,  1841). 

O.  H.  Schubert  (1780-1880) :  Ahndungen  einer  aUgemeinen  OmeMchU  dm  Lmm 
(Leips.,  1 810-1821),  JLntfcAfen  mm  <fer  Nochtseite  der Naturvmenectoft  (Drosdea,  1808; 
4th  ed. ,  1840).  Dfc  <%mM*  do  Trauma  (Bamberg,  1814),  JDfe  tfnwtt  «iuf  rff n  JTmimm 
(Dresden:  1823 ;  2d  ed.,  1839),  Gceehichte  der  Seeie  (Tubingen,  1880;  4th  ad.,  181% 
Die  KrankheUen  und  St&rungen  der  menschtichen  Seek  (Stuttg.,  1845). 

K  F.  Bnrdach  (1776-1847) :  Der  Meneeh  nock  den  vereehiedenen  Seiten  miner  Mmw 
(Stuttgard,  1836;  2d  ed.,  entitled:  Anthropoiogie  far  da*  gebUdeU  Pmb&eum,  albj 
Ernst  Bnrdach,  •&.,  1847),  Blicke  tV«  Leben,  comparative  Ptyekoiogie  (Loipsia,  1841-48). 

David  Theod.  Aug.  Snabedissen  (1778-1835,  influenced  as  much  by  Kant,  TfrinssH 
and  Jacobi,  as  by  Schelling) :  Die  Betraehiung  dee  Meneehen  (Cassel  and  Lainri*, 
1815-18),  Zur  EinleUung  in  die  PhOoeophie  (Marburg,  1827),  Grundtuge  der  Lekr*  xm 
Menxdten  {ib.,  1829),  Grundtuge  der  philo*.  BeUgkmdehre  (ib.,  1881),  Grundtuge  *> 
Metaphysik  (ib.,  1836). 

Karl  Gust  Carus  (born  Jan.  8, 1789) :  Grundzuge  der  vergleiehenden  Anatamb  «ai 
Physiohgie  (Dresden,  1825),  Vorleeungen  uber  Peychahgie  (Leipaio,  1881),  Sgmmi* 
Phyeiohgie  (Leipsic,  1888-40 ;  2d.  ed.,  1847-49),  Grundzuge  der  Kranioekopie  (StaaV 
gurd,  1841),  Psyche,  tur  JS/ttwicklungageecMcAte  der  Seek  (Pforxheim,  1846 ;  8d  at, 
Stuttgard,  1860),  Phyeie,  tur  Geeehichte  dee  UibUchen  Leben*  (Stuttgard,  1851),  Symke- 
Uk  der  menechtichen  GeUalt  (Leipaio,  1853 ;  2d  ecL  1857),  Organan  der  Brhenntmmi* 
Natur  und  dee  Geietee  (Leipeic,  1855),  Vergleiehende  Psychologic  oder  GesehiehU  i* 
Seeie  in  der  Beihenfeige  der  ThierweU  (Vienna,  1866).  CI  Carus'  Lebeneermnenmgm 
und  Denkwurdigkeiten  (Leips.,  1865). 

Hans  Christian  Oersted  (1777-1851) :  Der  Getit  in  der  Natur  (Copenhagen,  185041 ; 
German  translation,  Leipsic,  1850,  etc.  [The  Soul  in  Nature,  English  translation  in 
Bonn's  "  Scientific  Library."— 7>.]),  Neue  Beitrdge  zu  dem  G.  i.  d.  N.  (Germ.  Lps.  "51), 
Gesammdte  Scftriften  (Germ,  trans.  6  vols.,  by  Kannegiesser,  Leipsic,  1851-33). 

K.  W.  Ferd.  Solger  (1780-1819) :  Ericin,  tier  Gesprdche  fiber  da*  Schvne  und  dii 
Kunst  (Berlin,  1815),  Ph1o*op7u'sche  GespracJie  (Berlin,  1817),  Nachgdas*cne  Srhrifli* 
und  Brief icechsel  ed.  by  Ludwig  Tieck  and  Friedrich  von  Raumer  (Leipsic,  1826),  Yor* 
lesungen  uber  Aesthctik,  ed.  by  K.  W.  L.  Heyse  ^Berlin,  1829). 

H.  Steffens  (1778-1845) :  Retention  von  ScheUing's  naturphUosophischcn  Sehrifle* 
(written  in  1800,  publ.  in  Schelling's  Journal  of  Speculative  Phytic*,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  pp. 
1-48,  and  No.  2,  pp.  88-121),  Ueber  den  Oxyd*ition«-  und  Desoxydationsprocem  der  Erde 
(#.,  No.  1,  pp.  143-168),  Beit  rage  zur  innern  Naturgeschkhte  der  Era*  (Freiberg,  1801), 
Grundzuge  der  phOosophischen  Naturicissenschaft  (Berlin,  1806),  Ueber  die  Idee  aVr 
Unicem'tdten  (Berlin,  1809),  Carkaturen  des  HeiUgsten  (Leipsic,  1819-21),  Aiititrvpfr 
gie  (Breslau,  1822),  Yon  der  falschen  Theob>gic  und  dem  wahren  Glauben  (Brealaa, 
1823),  Wie  ieh  icieder  Lutherancr  ward  und  ica*  mir  das*  Lutherthum  i$t  (ib.%  1831; 
against  the  union  of  the  Calviuistic  and  Lutheran  churches),  Polemische  Blatter  tur 
Beforderung  der  specnlntiecn  Phy*ik  (Breslau,  1829,  1835),  NoteUen  (Breslau,  1837-38), 
Chri*tl  Rdi(?i<m*philo*ophie  (Breslau,  1839),  Was  ich  erlebte  (Breslau,  1840-45;  2ded.. 
1844-46.  [Of  this  work,  Steffens's  Autobiography,  parts  have  been  translated  and  pub- 
lished by  W.  L.  Gage,  under  the  title  :  The  Story  of  my  Career.  Boston :  Gould  and 
Lincoln.  1863.— 7>.]),  Nachgdassene  Sehriften,  with  a  Preface  by  Schelling  (Berim, 
1&46).     Steffens  exerted  a  great  influence  especially  on  Braniss. 

J.  E.  v.  Bergef  (1772-183:?) :  Phfoxophitche  Dar*teVung  der  Harmonie  dee  WdUti* 
(Altona,  1808),  AUgemeine  Grundzuge  der  Wissenschaft  (4  vols. ;  1,  Analysis  of  the 
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eogmtrre  faculty ;  2,  On  the  philos.  comprehension  of  nature ;  3,  Anthropology ;  4, 
Practical  philosophy,  Altona,  ly  17-27).  Cf.  H.  Ratjen,  Juh.  Erich  con  Ihrytr'a  Lebtn 
(Alton*,  1S»). 

Franz  Baailer  <  subsequently  raised  to  the  rank  of  the  nobility ;  born  March  27, 1765, 
at  Munich,  where  he  died  May  2-J,  1841  ;  his  biography,  written  by  Franz  llotfiuann.  is 
indihtal  in  the  loth  vol.  of  the  complete  edition  of  his  Works,  and  also  published  sepa- 
rately, Leips.,  1857),  who  combined  with  the  study  of  medicine  and  mining  that  of 
philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  was  esjiecially  familiar  with  Kant's  works,  as  ah>o,  at 
i  liter  period,  with  Fichte's  and  Schelling's,  and  with  those  of  Jacob  Boehine  and 
Louis  Claude  de  St  Martin  (of  his  relation  to  Boehine,  Bamberger  treats  iu  the  13th 
fd  of  Baader'*  Otm^tlete  Work*,  and  of  his  relation  to  St.  Martin,  Fr.  v.  Ostcn-Sacken 
tmtoin  vol  12  of  the  same),  exerted  on  the  development  of  Schelling's  natural  phi- 
faophr  a  not  inconsiderable,  and  on  that  of  Schelling's  theosophy  an  essentially  deter- 
mining influence,  while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  was  himself  furthered  in  the  develop- 
ment of  hU  own  speculation  by  the  study  of  Schelling's  doctrine.  Baadcr's  simulation, 
like  Schelling's.  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  rigid  demonstration,  and  by  the 
prmleuce  in  it  of  the  fanciful ;  pupils  of  Baader,  such  as  Hoffmann,  have  sought  to 
wnove  these  defects,  in  so  far  as  they  arise  from  Baader's  aphoristic  style,  but  have  not 
been  able  thereby  to  show  that  his  conceptions  themselves  are  scientifically  necessary. 
Oor  knowledge  is,  according  to  Baader,  a  joint  knowledge  KCon*cirnti<t)  with  tin*  divine 
knowledge,  and  hence  neither  comprehensible  a]»art  from  the  latter  nor  yet  to  be  iden- 
tified with  it  From  the  immanent,  esoteric,  or  logical  vital  process  in  God,  through 
wbich  God  issues  from  his  unrevealed  state,  must  be  distinguished  the  emauont  or 
aot-ric  or  real  process,  in  which  God,  by  overcoming  the  eternal  nature  or  the  princi- 
ple of  wlfhood,  becomes  tripersonal ;  and,  still  further,  from  both  process's  must  be 
dHinpuished  the  act  of  creation,  in  which  God  comes  together  iu  liuul  union,  not  with 
Mswelf,  but  with  his  image.  In  consequence  of  the  fall  of  man,  man  was  placed  by 
Uwl  m  time  and  space,  iu  order  that  by  accepting  salvation  in  Christ,  he  might  recover 
immortality  and  salvation;  or,  in  case  of  his  non-acceptance  of  salvation,  l>o  subjected 
f>  panishment  for  his  purification,  either  in  this  life  or  in  Hades,  or  in  the  pit  of  hell. 
&*ls  in  Hades  may  still  be  redeemed,  but  not  souls  in  hell.  Time  and  matter  will 
«**;  after  the  cessation  of  the  •'region  of  time,"  it  remains  still  i>ossiblo  for  the 
«*atar»?  to  pass  from  the  eternal  region  of  hell  into  the  eternal  region  of  heaven— but 
d*  reverse  is  not  true.  Baader  was  unfriendly  to  the  pa]iacy,  but  adhered  t<»  Catholi- 
cs, and  censured  the  founders  of  Protestantism  for  having  ls»eii  not  reformers,  but 
K^Jutionists.  Baader's  "Contributions  to  Elementary  Physiology"  {/Mint;/*'  z>/r 
B»*<ht*tnJi3tii.4l«jit,  Hamb.,  1797)  were  drawn  uimhi  by  Schelling  in  his  works  on 
"Wwil  philosophy.  Schelling's  work  on  the  "  World- Soul "  led  to  the  composition  by 
■■•derof  his  work  on  the  "  Pythagorean  Square  in  Nature  or  the  four  World  -Regions" 
■TaUmjen,  17W),  from  which,  in  turn.  Schelling  tan-rowed  much  in  his  First  Skttr/,,,/ 
■  tyrm  vf  XtttunU  Phik>#,phy  (17M)  and  in  his  Jonnml  »f  Sptrtthtt/n-  /'////*/,•*.  Soon 
■A«tki«,  Baader,  chiefly  in  oral  intercourse  with  Schelling.  directed  the  attention  of 
U^^«  to  the  tbeoaophist  Jacob  Boehme.  A  collection  of  articles  by  Baailer  are  the 
to  Dynamical  Philoafiphv"  {Beitniy?  mr  ,/v„,#, „/„•/,. .,  /»/*/'•  ^fr/#«V.  Hvr, 
In  ibfc  **  >*irrt»*ni»i  UHguitiwU*"  iM'  Jof  Bunder  mtnhnt*  the  philosophies 
la  hU  Unw.  ant  nwwnmanda  ttJMMajt  Jacob  Koch  me.  The  Lectures  de- 
Uth*  CiuTtsnutj  in  Uauicfa  on  flj  \tn-4  appeared  in   (^ridt .  iu  five 

aMW-4*.     Tbvwid^H  ^^Hbtlm"  and  Li*  p.-thu 

a  ooUiicKsi  ^Hhguiahcd  disciple,  Fraxu 
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Hoffmann  (author  of  Sjtcculatire  Entirickdung  der  evigen  Selh*teneugung  Gotta,  aw 
Bonhrtt  Schriften  zuxiUitincnyUrayeii%  Ainberg,  18#5  ;  YorhaUe  zur  ttjMcnlatireu  P'd- 
lav'jthU'  Iff  iadi r'»,  A&chaffeuburg.  1SJ0 ;  Grumlzuge  th'.r  &tci*«,*ithP.*/#*iMc  t*>u  Fitim 
Biad-  ;'.  W.lrzburg.  18U7 ;  Franz  con  Baadt-r  ak  Ht-jroudtr  d* r  Phtlwiphit  der  Zukuu]\ 
Leip-k*.  1*50,  and  other  works;,  with  the  aid  of  J.  liauibergcr.  von  Schaden,  Schluter. 
Lutu-rbeck,  and  von  Ostensacken,  in  a  complete  edition,  with  Introductions  and 
Annotation*  :  *■  Franz  con  Baadtr1*  xaiUmtUehe  Wtrke."  10  vols.,  Leipsic,  1851-GO;  tbe 
Introduction,  entitled  an  k*  Ai>oJogy  for  Bander  s  Natural  Philosophy  in  reply  to  direct 
and  indirect  Attacks  of  Modern  Philosophy  and  Natural  Science."  has  also  been  pub- 
lished separately,  Leips.,  1852.  Hoffmann  has  also  published  Die  Wdtalter.  LkhUtrnk- 
Un  tut*  Bander*  Werken,  Erlangen,  1808.  Of.  J.  A.  B.  Luttcrbeck,  fiber  din  phi«*9- 
phixchtJi  Standpunkt  Bunder'*.  Mayence,  1854  icf.  also  Lutterbeck's  Die  ucute*t.  Lehr)*- 
yriffe.  Mayence,  1852) ;  Hamberger,  Die  Cardimdpunktedrr  B.'tchen  Philoaophit,  Start* 
gard,  1835  ;  Chrixtenthum  und  modi  me  Cultur.  Erlangen,  18IK5 ;  Physica  Sacra.  fUr 
B<:;riff  d*r  himmlUclun  Ldblichhit,  Stuttgard,  180!) ;  Theod.  Culman.  Die  Prirtripith 
dtr  Pfiibntophic  Franz  con-  B'*  und  K  A.  con  ScJurden's.  in  the  ZeiUchriftf.  Ph..  VoL 
:*7,  1800,  pp.  192-220,  and  Vol.  :W.  1*01,  pp.  7:3-102;  Franz  Hoffmann,  Bdeuchtvug 
d.y*  An y riff*  an f  B.  in  Thilo*  Sch rift :  "Die  thf^»yi*initde  Uecht*-  und  StaahUkn" 
Leipsic,  1*01  ;  L'tbvr  die  B.'»e?ie  und  IIerbart\che  P/u'loxt,jJtie,  in  the  Athenctum  (philos. 
journal  edited  by  Frohschammer),  Vol.  2,  No.  1,  180;$ ;  fiber  die  B.'xehe  und  Schvjm- 
lvimf*cht  PhP.'MOphie.  Und..  No.  tf,  I8ttj  ;  Franz  Hoffmann,  Phil**.  Schriften*  Erlangen, 
1*03:  K  Ph.  i'ischer,  Zur  hundertjahriytn  GcburUtaysfeier  B.%*:  Yerxuch  eiiur  Chi- 
rakt*ri*lik  miner  Tho**rphi(  und  ihn*  Ytrhaltni**e*  zu  din  Stf^Unun  Schilling*  nut 
IL'jiVk.  Daub' i*  und  ScJUiiirmncher's,  Erlangen,  1805;  Lutterbeck,  Bander*  Lthre  Torn 
\\\U yibdhdt,  Frankfort,  lSGo ;  Hamberger,  Yersuch  eintr  VharukterMk  der  Thee*r 
;•'  V  Franz  Bander"*  in  ThoA.  Studien  u.  Rritiken.  1807,  No.  1.  pp.  107-123  (translated 
by  G.  S.  Morris  in  the  Ann  riean  Pre*byttri*tn  and  ThoAi»yieal  Jieeinr.  edited  by  Dr.  H. 
B.  Smith  and  others.  180'J.  —  Tr.\  ;  Alexander  Jung,  I'tbtr  Btadir'x  Dvymatik  alu  i»V- 
form  di  r  S"rittat*irixxrnxchnft.  Erlangen.  ltfOS. 

K.  Chr.  Fr.  Krause  <1781-1S>2>,  who  himself  limited  the  circulation  of  his  philoso- 
phical writings  among  Germans  by  his  strange  terminology,  which  was  put  forward  as 
purely  German,  but  was  in  fact  un -German,  sought  to  improve  upon  the  pantheism  of 
the  System  of  Identity  by  developing  a  doctrine  of  Paneutheism,  or  a  philosophy  founded 
on  the  notion  that  all  things  are  in  God.  He  wrote  on  all  the  branches  of  philosophy. 
His  works  are  the  following:  (imndhiye  dr*  Xatnmcht*  mhr phiJwjthMtrr  (irumlri** 
dt*  Lit  til,*  th*  R,rhtx  (Jena,  l8i'K>).  Enttrurf  de*  System*  dis  PhiUMphir  (1.  Abth.: 
aViiatu'nu  Phihuvtphie  und  Anhitung  zur  X'it.ur/ihibwrj,hit.  Jena,  1804),  Sy*tn)t  der  >it- 
Unhhi;  «Loip>ic,  1S10).  Da*  Vrhildder  Mrtuwhhrit  .Dresden.  1812;  2d  ed..  Gi'itt.,  1851), 
Abri*x  df.s  Sfi*tt-nut  d*r  P/til"*oj,Mr  d.  Ahth.  :  annlyti*ehe  Philin*i>hie.  Gottiugeu,  1825», 
Abri.*x  ri*x  Sy*t,in*  dtr  I/*gik  al*  phibNHqthixchtr  WiM*fh*rhaft  iGottingen.  1^25  ;  2d  ed., 
1*2^*.  Abri*x  dr*  Sy*Um*  der  IMdM/thiktm^iie  (Gottiugeu.  1828).  Vo/le*.  iibvr  tint  SjfiL 
dtr  Phil>*.  ii?,.,  18-JS.  2d  ed  ,  Prague.  180S».  Ytaiexuityai  fiber  die  Grurahnihrhcittn  der 
Wisst n.schaft  »//*..  l.v>!» ;  2d  ed.,  I801)i.  His  Posthumous  Works  have  been  published 
by  a  number  of  his  pupils  (von  Lcmihardi.  Lindeinaiui.  and  others^.  Cf.  H.  S.  Linde- 
mann  :  f 't  ht  r*ir.htlicht  Ihirxtdluny  de*  L(h,nx  und  d*r  Wi**en*e.haft*khre  Karl  Christian 
F.'i»drifh  Kr.nixt'x  und  dt**en  Stti ndpnnktex  zur  Freitnaurerhrfidt rxchaft.  Munich.  1638. 
HLs  most  distinguished  pupils  have  been  Henry  Ahrens.  philosopher  of  law  and  author 
of  ('our*  de  Droit  \atartl  (Paris,  18o8;  frequently  reprinted  in  French  and  German), 
Xatamcht  odcr  Pfiilw.  dt*  lUc/it*  u.  Staatt*  tOth  ed.,  Vienna,  1870),  JurUtMie Em? 
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dhpAdU  (*».,  1858),  and  of  Coura  dr.  Phil™.  (Paris,  1830-38),  and  Court  deph.de  rhi*L 

iBrua.,  1840),  and  Tiberghion,  pupil  of  Ahrens  and  author  of  K**ai  theoriqueet  hi*- 

tnrique  nur  la  generation  dc*  cohnaix*aiiC4x  Jmmaine*  dan*  «<-«  raftpt*rtx  arte  In  morale,  la 

jmititique  it  la  religion  (Paris  ct  Leips.,  1K44),  E*fjui**e  dr  jihibmophie  mvral*\  pri'cedCe 

<Fitnr  intrnd.  t)  la  mifniJiy*iqm  (ItrasKcls.  1K.">4),  La  nciince  dr  Yame  da  ha  lex  limit?*  de 

rob*+r ration  (ib..  1MIU3 ;  2d  cd.,  ISOtfj,  h*yiqm\  la  jw/V/«v  de  hi  c*mnai**ttiice  (Paris,  lHfW). 

Kraut's  pupil,  II.  S.  Lindemann,  has  published,  besides  the  above-mentioned  work  on 

Knnse.  works  on  Anthropology  (Zurich,  1844,  and  Erlangcu,  1818)  and  Logic  (Solo- 

tirarn.  1840).     Also  Altmeyer,  Bouchittc,  Duprat,  Hermann  Freiherr  von  Leonhardi, 

MSnnich,  Ruder  (Grundzuge  de*  NaturrccJtt*  odtr  dcr  lMtt*philo*tr)tftie%  IIeidell>erfr, 

1840;  2ded.,  1803).  Schliephoke  {Die  OnthtUagcn  den  sittl.  Lebtm*%  Wiesbaden,  18.M ; 

EinUitung  in  da*  Si/xtvn  der  Phil**oj>hit,  Wiesbaden,  18J3(>),  J.  S.  Del  Uio.  the  Spaniard 

4 who  published  in  1800,  at  Madrid,  Krause's  Ideal  of  Humanity,  translated  into  Spanish 

and  accompanied  with  explanatory  notes,  and  Krause's  Outline  of  the  Sy*tem  of  Phi- 

lo*>jihy\  and  others  belong  to  the  school  of  Krause. 

Friedrich  Julius  Stahl  (1802-1801:  Die  Phibwphie  de*  Ueehtx,  narh  gcxchiehtlicher 
An*vht%  Heidelberg,  1830-37  ;  3d  cd.,  1854-50 ;  the  first  volume  contains  the  '* Genesis 
of  the  Current  Legal  Philosophy,*1  or,  according  to  the  title  of  the  2d  and  &1  editions, 
the  "History  of  Legal  Philosophy;"  the  second  contains  the  "  Christian  Theory  of 
Right  and  of  the  State, "  or,  as  it  is  entitled  in  the  second  edition,  '*  Doctrine  of  Right 
and  the  State  on  the  Basis  of  the  Christian  Conception  of  the  World  "),  the  theologizing 
legal  philosopher,  received  from  Ncw-Schcllingism  not  unimportant  impulses.  To  the 
Xeo-Schellingian  School  belongs  Wilh.  Roscukrontz  (author  of  Die  Wisaen*cfatfi  das 
if*****,  Munich,  1800-09). 

j5  129.  Georg  Wilhelm  Fricdrich  Hegel  (1770-1831),  developing 
the  priin-iplo  of  identity  jxjstulated  by  Schelling,  and  subjecting  it  to 
the  forms  of  demonstration  according  to  Fi elite's  method  of  dialectical 
development,  created  the  System  of  Absolute  Idealism.  According  to 
this  M-siem  finite  things  are  not  (as  in  the  System  of  Subjective  Ideal- 
ism) dimply  phenomena  for  us,  existing  only  in  our  consciousness,  but 
are  phenomena  per  se  by  their  very  nature,  i.  <\,  tilings  having  the 
ground  of  their  being  not  in  themselves,  but  in  the  universal  divine 
Idea.  The  absolute  reason  is  revealed  in  nature  and  spirit  (mind), 
friiicc  it  not  only  underlies  lx>th,  as  their  substance,  but  also,  as  rational 
Subject,  returns  through  them — by  means  of  a  progressive  develop- 
ment, from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  stages— from  its  state  of  sclf- 
alienatioii  to  itself.  Philosophy  in  the  science  of  the  absolute.  Since 
it  is  thinking  consideration  of  the  self-unfolding  of  the  absolute  reason, 
it  has  for  its  necessary  form  the  dialectical  method,  which  reproduces 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  thinking  Subject  the  sjMintaneous  move 
meiit  of  the  object  (content)  of  thought.  The  absolute  reason  alienates, 
externalizes  itself.  Incomes  the  other  of  itself,  in  nature,  and  returns 
from  this  its  nthenws*,  or  self-estrangement,  into  itself,  in  Spirit     Its 
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self -development  is  therefore  threefold,  namely:  (1)  in  the  abstract 
element  of  thought,  (2)  in  nature,  (3)  in  spirit — following  the  order: 
thesis,  antithesis,  synthesis.     Philosophy  has,  accordingly,  three  parte: 
(1)  Logic,  which  considers  reason  in  itself  as  the  priiis  of  nature  and 
spirit,  (2)  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  (3)  the  Philosophy  of  Spirit    In 
order  to  raise  the  thinking  Subject  to  the  stand-point  of  philosophical 
thinking,  the  Phenomenology  of  Spirit,  i.  <?.,  the  doctrine  of  the  stage* 
of  development  of  consciousness  as  forms  of  the  manifestation  of  spirit, 
can  be  placed  propaxleutically  before  the  system,  while  retaining,  never- 
theless, its  place  as  a  branch  of  a  philosophical  science  within  the  Sys- 
tem, namely,  as  a  branch  of  the  Philosophy  of  Spirit.     Logic  considers 
the  self-movement  of  the  Absolute  from  the  most  abstract  conception, 
the  conception  of  pure  being,  to  the  most  concrete  of  those  conceptions 
which  precede  its  division  into  nature  and  spirit,  i.  <?.,  to  the  absolute 
Idea.     Its  parts  are :  the  doctrines  of  Being,  of  Essence,  and  of  Concep- 
tion.    The  Doctrine  of  Being  is  divided  into  the  sections:  quality, 
quantity,  measure ;  in  the  first,  pure  being,  nothing,  and  Incoming  are 
considered  as  factors  or  "momenta"  of  being;  then  definite  being 
is  opposed  to  pure  being,  and  in  being-for-self  [independent  being] 
is  found  the  reconciling  factor,  which  leads  to  the  transition  of  qual- 
ity  into  quantity.     The  momenta  of  Quantity   are:    pure   quantity, 
quantum,  and    degree ;    the   unity  of  quality  and  quantity  is  Meas- 
ure.    The   Doctrine  of  Essence  treats  of  essence  as  the  ground  of 
existence,  then  of  its  manifestation,  or  of  phenomena,  and  finally  of 
reality  as  the  unity  of  essence  and  phenomenon  ;  under  the  conception 
of  reality  Hejrel  subsumes  substantiality,  causality,  and   reciprocity. 
The  Doctrine  of  Conception  treats  of  the  subjective  conception — which 
Hegel  divides  into  the  conception  as  such,  the  judgment,  and  the  syl- 
logism— of  the  Objective — under  which  Hegel  comprehends  Mechan- 
ism, Chemism,  and  Teleology — and  of  the  Idea,  which  dialectically 
unfolds  itself  as  life,  cognition,  and  absolute  Idea.     The  Idea  emits 
nature  from  itself  bv  passing  over  into  its  other  [And<?rx*eiri\.   Nature 
6trives  to  recover  its  lost  union  with  the  Idea;  this  union  is  recovered 
in  spirit,  which  is  the  goal  and  end  of  nature.     Hegel  considers  the 
stages   of   natural    existence   in   three   sections,   entitled    Mechanics, 
Physics,  and  Organics;  the  latter  treats  of  the  organism  of  the  earth, 
of  the  plant,  and  of  the  animal.     That  which  is  highest  in  the  life  of 
the  plant  is  the  process  of  generation,  by  which  the  individual,  while 
negatived  in  ite  immediate  individuality,  is  elevated  into  the  genua. 
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n  the  animal  nature,  there  is  not  only  the  actual  external  existence  of 
adividuals,  but  this  individuality  is  also  self-reflected  in  itself,  a  self- 
ontaincd,  subjective  universality.  The  separate  being  of  the  parts  of 
pace  in  material  objects  is  not  true  of  the  soul,  which  is  therefore  not 
MVtseut  at  any  one  point  alone,  but  everywhere  at  millions  of  points.  Lut 
he  subjectivity  of  the  animal  is  not  subjectivity  for  self,  not  pure,  uni- 
rereal  subjectivity.  It  does  not  think  itself;  it  only  feels  itself,  views 
teelf ;  it  is  objective  to  itself  only  in  a  distinct,  particular  state.  The 
presence  of  the  Idea  with  itself  [dan  fieisichveiii  der  Idee])  freedom, 
>r  the  Idea  returned  from  its  alter ity  into  itself,  is  Spirit.  The  Phi- 
Utiophy  of  Spirit  has  three  parts  :  the  doctrines  of  subjective,  of  objec- 
tive, and  of  absolute  spirit.  Subjective  Spirit  is  spirit  in  the  form  of 
relation  to  self,  or  spirit,  to  which  the  ideal  totality  of  its  Idea,  /.  e?., 
uf  its  conception,  has  become  inwardly  real.  Objective  Spirit  is 
B|arlt  in  the  form  of  reality,  reality  being  here  understood  in  the  sense 
of  a  world  to  l»c  brought  into  being  by  spirit,  and  indeed  thus  brought 
forth,  and  in  which  freedom  exists  in  the  form  of  present  nece^toy.  *" 
A I  ►solute  Spirit  is  spirit  in  the  absolute,  independent',  and  eternally 
self-producing  unity  of  its  objectivity  and  its  ideality  or  its  conception, 
i»r  spirit  in  its  absolute  truth.  The  principal  stages  of  subjective  spirit 
are  natural  spirit,  or  soul,  consciousness,  and  spirit  as  such;  Hegel 
tonus  the  corresponding  divisions  of  his  doctrine  Anthropology,  Phe- 
!)<»menology,  and  Psychology.  Objective  Spirit  is  realized  in  legal 
right,  morality,  and  ethicality  [Sittlic/tfceit,  concrete  or  social  morality], 
wrhidi  latter  unites  in  itself  the  two  former,  and  in  which  the  person 
rvc»>g!iizes  the  spirit  of  the  community,  the  ethical  substance  in  the 
Family,  in  civil  society,  and  in  the  State,  as  his  own  essence.  Alisolute 
spirit  includes  art — which  expresses  the  artist's  concrete  perception  of 
:he  truly  altsolutc  spirit  as  the  ideal  in  the  concrete  shape  generated 
»y  the  subjective  spirit,  the  shape  of  beauty — religion,  which  is  the 
rue  in  the  form  of  mental  representation  {  Vomtelluny)  and  philoso- 
phy, which  is  the  true  in  the  form  of  truth. 

Of  H'Vrr*  llfi»  treat  Karl  Rnncnkranz  (fieorg  With.  Pri+lrtrh  11**1*1*  T.^hen,  Supphmeui  •»/  HnjeT* 
Vcrlra.  lU-rlin.  1M4)  anil  R.  Huvm  (Ifrt/el  unit  urine  Z<-i/,  VorU-xumjen  iitm-  E.tt>tib»ini  tnni  Fn/irh-l- 
«ij/.  W'-trJi  trjfaf  Werthtter  lUgeCichen  PkiltuHt/thie,  lU-rlin,  1 S57 >,  tin*  former  with  utTeet  innate  ntt,iehm«Mit 
u»l  wt»Tiit»-n.  thr  latter  with  itharp.  urujmruu'  eritiei-tm,  »linite«l  notably  acu»n-«t  the  unti  !il»<  r.i\  e  i-mei.t-. 
n  Hnrri-  rhara-UT  ami  doctrine  ii->|N%'ially  in  his  philosophy  of  law).  Cf.,  /*/' » mi/ni,  K«»-  -i.kr.in/->  .\}">:<»jit 
ftpr*  vwn  lifiym.  Berlin,  1XJH. 

M  -.v.  ■  VV-ck-  Appraml  mkni  aft«T  hU  ilnith  In  a  cninplrte  e-lition,  cntitlM  f,\  \V.  F.  II-  •/•."«  »'.  rl>\ 
•;*.' r.*<i«,»  .\Hmtti~  ttunk  elite  it  Vm-iit  r»tt  Fr*nn*lrn  dr*  \\  t'rtri'ff*  n,  Vol*.  l.-XVIII..  1ier!in.  \<V2  ***i|.  ; 
.'«*«  Yirfnmi-*  haw  liwn  idiiov  rvi»Mieil.  Vol.  I. :  lU>j<r» philo*.  Aftfioml/imit'H.n\.  l»y  Karl  Linlw.  Mi«  helet, 
att.    V«L  11.:  PkdMtrtmeHoiogie  tU»  Gcuic*,  ird.  by  Job.  Schulzc,  1j>^.    VuU.  1U.-V. :   Huucn*:a<</I  der 
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Logit,  ed.  by  Leojwld  von  Ilennlng,  1833-34.    Vol*.  VI.-V1I. :  Eneyclopftdle  der  phUowphUrhen 
why/ten  im  GruudrUne  (Vol.  VI. :  her  Eiayvl.  enter  Well,  dte  Logik,  edited,  annotated,  and  soi 
under  the  guidance  of  Hegel'*  lecture^  by  Leop.  von  Helming,  1*4U ;  Vol.  VI I.,  1*  Pun:   Vwl***Hgen 
die  XatnrphUruu'phie  ale  der  Encycl.  iter  philo*.  Wl**tn*chaften  eweiter  TheU,  cd.  by  K.  L.  Mk-bekt, 
Vol.  VII.,  &1  Tart:  lKr  Encycl.  drMcr  Theil,  dte  Phllomphle  den  tofotet,  ed.  by  Ludw.  Boajnaan, 
Vol.  VIII. :  (ii'unilUuieH  der  PhilamphU  dun  Recht*  odtr  Xantrretja  and  StaaUnci*9en»chaft  im  Qrui 
cd.  by  Ednard  Guns  1K&     Vol.  IX. :    Vorle*ungcii  iiber  die  Philtmophie  der  Getckk.hU,  ed.  by  Ed. 
1KJ7  (second  edition  edited  by  lli-gul'ii  son,  Karl  Hegel).    Vol.  X.,  I  •art*  1-3:    Vorlesungen  fiber  die  At 
cd.  by  II.  G.  Jlotho,  lb&-3&     Vol*.  Xl.-XIl. :    Vorle«ungtn  iiber  die  Philoeophie  der  Religion,  act* 
JSchrift  liber  die  JJeictUte  rom  Ltweln  Gotten,  cd.  by  Philipp  Marheuieke,  l&H  (second  od.  by  Bruno 
VoU.  X11I.-XV. :   Vorle*ungen  fiber  die  Ge*chichte  der  Phllonophle.  ed.  by  Karl  Ludw.  Mtehelet,  ] 
Vol*.  XVI.-XVIL:   Vermiechte  Schrtfteu,  cd.  by  Pricdrich  Forotcr  and  Ludwig  Boamann,  18S4-86. 
XVIII. :  Phtlv*ttphi*che  PropOdeutik,  ed.  by  Karl  lUwenkranz,  1640. 

Sy*tcmutic  compilations  of  extract*  from  Hegel"  writing*  have  been  published  by  Frants 
(Heger*  Philottophie  in  wurtlichen  Au*:ugen,  Berlin,  lfri+'J),  and  Thaulow  {HegeTe  Aeuseemttgai  Uer 
hung  und  l.'ntcrricht,  Kiel,  1S51),  the  latter  accompanied  with  numerous  notes.  Kriiiacke  Bri&mHrmqd 
de*  HegeCwhen  System*  iKonig*bcrg.  184-"J)  i*  a  work  by  Itoxeiikranz.  An  end  similar  to  that  of 
work  (the  critical  exiM^ition  of  Hegel's  meaning)  i*  nerved  by  the  preface*  of  the  editor*  of  hi*  Work*,  If* 
Erdmauu'*  and  Michclct'rf  account*  of  the  Hegelian  system  in  their  Historic*  of  Modern  Philosophy,  and  If* 
many  other  work*.  Translations  of  ncvural  of  Hegel'*  work*  have  been  published  iu  different  Unpttpa, 
particularly  in  French  and  Italian.  [TrauiduLioiiH  in  EnglUh :  The  Subjective  Logic  of  Hegel,  translated  by 
H.  Sl'inu&n  anil  J.  Wallon,  1N"V5  (u  part  of  Hegcl'M  Logic) ;  I*cturt*  on  the  Philosophy  of  Hlttory,  by  6.  W. 
F.  Hegel,  translated  by  J.  Siurec,  A.M.  (in  llohn'rt  lMiiliM.  Library),  Loudon,  UW1.  Numerous  TTinrhriiM 
from  Hegel'*  works  have  been  published  in  the  Journal  of  Speculative  PhiUmophy,  ed.  by  W.  T.  Harris,  Tdfc  ' 
I.-V.,  St.  Louia,  1HJ7-1M71.  aw  follow*:  HegeT*  Phenamewdogy  of  Spirit,  with  accompanying  analytta,  VoL  IL 
pp.  IM-llW,  UJ5-171,  lbl-lS7,  2tt>-241 :  Outline*  if  Heger*  PhenmnenoUtgy  (trantO.  from  H.'a  JtropnedeaUk\ 
Vol.  111..  pp.  luT>-175;  Outline*  nf  Negri*  L*tglc  (from  the  name).  Vol.  III.,  pp.  257-2*1  ;  Began  ft* 
Prlmiple  i,  Exposition  and  Truntlation),  Vol.  III.,  pp.  344-373:  llegete  Scienre  of  Right*,  Moral*,  and  A* 
gion  (fnmi  the  Proptudeutlk).  Vol.  IV..  pi».  .*fc«-lW,  155-ltW;  Hegel  on  the  Philosophy  of  PUtto  (tranA  fnM 
H.'n  History  of  l»hilo«»phy)  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  «5-*ia,  3«)-38U :  Uegel  on  the  Phi  Ion.  of  Ari*totlt  (fn»m  the  mm, 
with  Commentary  by  Translator),  Vol.  V..  pp.  01-78,  lM.ui«.hJ.  £il-274;  Hnget*  Philo*.  ofArt—Ckitaln 
(tninnL  by  Mi-*  S.  A.  Lnntrwcll),  V.,  pp.  308-373.  Cf.  further  n^nurtC*  Anuh/xi*  and  Critical  E**iyxjm 
tftc  sKHthttir*  of  Ihgtl,  tranolntcd  by  J.  A.  Merlim;.  Jaum.  of  Spec.  Philo*..  I.,  pp.  3»>-5'4,  91-114.  l«9-!3l 
2*.»l-«4:  II.,  SIMfi,  107-1W;  III.,  31-ffl,  147-1«'N  8Sl-3>7,  317-:^!  ;  fntrfHtuttion  to  U:*  Ency<\op<+to  aj 
the  Philn*.  St'ltrurt*  (trint»lat«tl  from  the  (Jernuin  i»f  K.  Itoscnkranz.  by  T.  Davidson),  Vol.  V..  pp.  iU-S51: 
J.  E.  Calx't,  lhgely  in  the  Sorth  Am.  lierietc.  1SV<,  April;  Aiuilysis  of  (.'almt'rt  article  by  Anna  C.  Uraikeu. 
in  •/.  of  Sp.  Philo*.,  V.  3S-4S. — Tr.]  A  very  wuin;hini,'  criticism  of  the  I L Julian  I»gic  U  that  by  Tromk' 
Ifiibmv  in  hi-  Logl>-'he  l'nter*nrhuuffen  ;  the  Miium  subject,  as  nUi  the  whole  doctrine  of  Hcgvl.  hanUb'WM 
been  di.tcii»!s«H|  from  vnrioiii  *>tandii)ointi*  by  Htrjclian*  and  Anti-Hcffelian-*  in  numerous  work «,  Mimenf  wbka 
will  lx«  meiititmeil  lielow.  Cf.  ulsi».  anions  other  works,  Theod.  Wilh.  Danzel,  Ueber  die  AodheUk  der  tf#- 
gernrht'ii  Pfiitoxophie.  Hamburg.  1M4:  Ant.  H.  Sj»rinKt.»r,  Die  /fe.ger#iie  Ge*hicht*an>tchauung%  Tiibin.wo, 
1S-J8:  Aloy-s  Schmiil  (i>f  Dilliugen),  Knncicktlungsg^/iichte  iter  Htger*chen  IahjIX,  IlcKenhbnnr,  1SW:  Panl 
Janet,  KtwbM  xnr  la  dlale'liqne  dun*  Plntnn  ft  </"'»*  He'grl.  Pari*.  lJ^k) :  Frlwlr.  Heiff,  I'eber  die  l/egeftrki 
DhtlrUU,  Tubingen,  lhWJ:  E.  vim  Hartmann.  leher  die  diaMtiwh*  Mtthode,  Bcrrlin,  1S6«.  A  critical 
acciiuut  «»f  th«*  System  i»«  cuntaineil  in  J.  H.  Stirlini?^  work :  Vie  Serrt-t  of  Hegel,  beoig  tiie  Hrgrlian  .Sipttm 
in  origin.  prinriple%  form,  ami  matter.  2  vol.*.,  London,  lWi5.  A.  Wra  has  tninnlate«l  into  French  and  anno- 
tate I  HcL'el'H  Uigic.  PhilonopUy  of  Xature,  and  Philo*.  of  Mind  (Paris  lNr»'.»,  1863-lWiti.  l*u).  and  alio 
written  K-veral  works  from  the  llcjrclian  stand-iKdnt,  amoiiff  othera.  an  E*mt  tie  philo*"phie  ht'gitl 
Pari*.  1MJ4.  (^'f.  Karl  Hiwcnkranz.  Ifeger*  Xaturphtlomtpht*  nnd  ttt*  Ilearteitung  der-elben  dnrch  den  i 
Philo*.  A.  Hm.  Bttrlin,  18«i8).  Other  Italians  who  have  written  on  lluffeliaiii-m  are  A.  Gala»«>  (> 
1S<57).  G.  Pri^i  (Naples*.  Wrf*),  and  O.  Allievo  (Milan.  lNiS).— Karl  lb»eiikr.inz.  Hegel  als  deut*cher  Soli* 
tvtlphiloxt'ph,  Ijc!i>xk<,  1H7».  [Cf.  also  the  articU-.  entillnl  Heg*  I,  im*  he  a  Pant/iei*t  f  in  the  Amer.  Ckmtk 
Reriew%  Vol.  21.  pp.  3S2  wii. ;  T.  C.  Raiidar*,  lit-gtr*  PhiUwphy  of  Right,  in  tixfurd  E**ny*.  1K55,  pp.  Bl- 
2TH);  V.  Harm-.  Znr  Erlnnerungan  Hegel  (a  discount  at  University  of  Beilin.  June  3.  1871);  T.  C.  Simua.  B. 
and  llrit.  Thought,  in  Con*.  Rev..  1»70  ;  Art.  Hegel,  in  Appleum'H  Xeu>  Am.  Cycl,  by  Hriir>'  B.  Smith.— Tr.\ 

Georo;  Willielm  Friedrich  Hoj»el,  born  at  Stuttganl.  AujruRt  27,  1770,  was  the  mn  of 
an  officer  of  the  ducal  government  (Secretary  of  the  Exchequer,  afterwards  "  Dispatch- 
Councillor  ").     Ho  studied  at  the  national  university  at  Tubingen  as  a  member  of  ti» 
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e  foundation,  going  through  the  philosophical  coarse  in  the  yean  1788-90,  and 
ogical  in  1790-83.  For  the  degree  of  Magister  in  Philosophy  he  wrote  essays 
Judgment  of  the  Common  Understanding  concerning  Objectivity  and  Subjeo 
md  on  the  *•  Study  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,"  and  defended  a  dissertation 
by  A.  F.  Boek,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Eloquence,  "  Ik  limit*  ojficiorum 
vn  tepomta  animorum  immortaiiUUe"  a  subject  which  (as  appears  from  a 
tpt  of  Hegel's  of  the  year  1795)  gave  him  afterwards,  also,  much  occasion  for 
For  the  rank  of  Candidate  in  Theology  he  defended  the  dissertation  of  Chan- 
t  Bret,  "2fe  eccUsur  Wirtembergica  renascent is  adamitatibu*"  (Of  Hegel's 
sal  development  in  this  and  the  next  succeeding  period  Zeller  has  written  in  the 
fame  of  the  TheU.  Jahrbuchtr,  Tub.,  1845,  p.  205  seq.)  The  strictly  biblical 
oralis*  Storr  was  at  that  time  Professor  of  Dogmatics;  with  him  worked 
1m>  was  of  like  sentiment  with  Storr,  and  also  Schnurrer  and  Rosier,  the  more 
cing  Professors  of  Exegesis  and  Church  History.  The  reading  of  the  works  of 
toobi,  and  other  philosophers,  and  also  of  Herder,  Leasing,  and  Schiller,  his 
p  for  Holderlin,  the  enthusiastic  student  of  Hellenic  antiquity,  and  the  sympa- 
which  he,  like  Schelling  and  others  of  his  fellow-students,  followed  the  events 
rench  Revolution,  seem  to  have  occupied  him  more  than  his  prescribed  studies, 
e  inferred  from  the  certificate  with  which  he  left  the  University,  which  praised 
talents,  not  his  acquirements  (not  even  his  philosophical  acquirements).  He 
d  his  theological  and  philosophical  studies  industriously  during  his  engagement 
ily -tutor  in  Berne ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  engaged  in  an  animated  oorre- 

*  with  Schelling,  who  was  still  studying  at  the  Tubingen  foundation.  Of  special 
tee  for  the  comprehension  of  the  course  of  his  mental  development  is  the  Life 
written  by  him  in  the  spring  of  1765,  which  is  preserved  in  manuscript,  and 
ich  Rosenkranz  and  Haym  have  published  extracts.  Lessing's  distinction  bo- 
ons' personal  conception  of  religion  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Christian  church 
i  Hegel's  work.    That  it  was  not  so  much  motives  of  purely  historical  reference 

*  the  need  and  desire  of  finding  his  own  stand-point  at  that  time  justified  in  tho 
teachings  of  Jesus,  that  made  this  distinction  of  worth  to  him,  apiwars  from 
ser  in  which  he  practically  developed  it.  Judaism,  says  Hegel  here,  represents 
ilism  of  the  Kantian  categorical  imperative,  which  Jesus  overcomes  through 

"  synthesis  in  which  the  law  loses  its  universality,  the  individual  his  i>articu- 
k!  both  lose  their  opposition,  while  in  the  Kantian  conception  of  virtue  this 
n  remains."  Yet  Hegel  points  out  at  the  same  time  the  pathological  element 
in  mere  love  and  its  dangers.  Fate  consists  in  confinement  to  a  definite  spiri- 
ction ;  Jesus,  through  his  principle  of  love,  worked  in  opposition  not  to  single 
.he  Jewish  fate,  but  to  this  fate  itself.  The  biblical  statements  respecting  the 
the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ  are  interpreted  by  Hegel  as  resting  on 
that  only  reflection,  which  divides  life,  distinguishes  it  into  infinite  and  finite  ; 
•m  reflection,  or  in  truth,  this  separation  is  unreal.  Hegel  speaks  very  severely 
his  separation,  which  falsely  objectifies  the  Deity  ;  it  advances,  he  says,  at  an 
oe  with  the  corruption  and  slavery  of  men,  of  which  it  is  only  tho  revelution. 
plains  the  victory  of  the  dogmatized  churchly  Christianity,  which  ruled  in  tho 
uric*  of  antiquity,  by  reference  to  the  bondage  to  which  the  Roman  world- 
ad  reduced  the  previously  independent  States.  To  the  citizen  of  the  ancient 
ic  republic  was  his  "soul,"  was  hence  the  eternal.  Rut  the  individual,  when 
r  free,  and  when  estranged  from  the  universal  interest*  of  tho  body  politic, 
oly  upon  himself.     The  right  of  the  citizen  gave  him  only  a  right  to  security  in 
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his  possessions,  which  now  filled  up  his  entire  world.     Death,  which  tore  down 
whole  fabric  of  his  uiins,  could  not  but  seem  frightful  to  him.     Thus  man  saw 
compelled  by  his  '•  unfreedom"  and  misery  to  save  his  Absolute  in  the  Deity, 
seek  and  expect  happiness  in  heaven  ;  a  religion  could  not  but  be  welcome  which, 
giving  the  name  of  suffering  obedience  to  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  times,  to  moral 
tence,  to  disgrace,  to  the  submissive  disposition  which  suffered  without  repining 
being  trampled  under  foot,  stamped  them  with  the  marks  of  honor  and  of  the 
virtue.     The  radicalism  of  this  youthful  opposition  to  traditional  notions  is  present  st#! 
repressed  but  unextirpated  element  in  Hegel's  later,  more  conservative  religious  pifej 
losophy — an  element  which  by  a  number  of  Hegel's  pupils  (most  radically  by  Bras. 
Baiier)  has  been  again  brought  into  independent  prominence  and  farther  developed.    * 
After  a  three  years'  stay  in  Switzerland  Hegel  returned  to  Germany,  and  in  Jananji 
171)7,  became  tutor  in  a  private  family  in  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.     Here,  as  to  sostt 
extent  hail  already  been  the  case  in  Berne,  political  studies  occupied  his  leisure  boos) 
in  addition  to  his  studies  in  theology,  which  were  also  not  neglected.     In  the  year  ITU 
Hegel  wrote  a  small  work,  which  has  never  been  printed,  on  the  Internal  Political  Cos- 
ditions  of  Wurtcmberg  (i'ebtr  die  ncuttlen  imuren   Verhalthix*e  Wirtemhergs*  bt***4m 
iiber  die  Gebrechea  dcr  Magi*traUcerfa*i*nny)%  as  supplementary  to  which  another,  oi 
the  Constitution  of  the  German  Empire,  was  written  by  him  after  Feb.  9,  1801,  beMl 
during  his  residence  in  Jena,  whither  he  lemoved  in  January.  1801.     The  ideal  of  \k 
youthful  age  had  now  (as  he  wrote  to  Schelling  on  the  2d  of  November,  1800)  taken  <s 
the  forms  of  rellection  and  been  changed  into  a  system ;  Hegel  had  worked  up  the  sat* 
jects  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  and  in  part  the  philosophy  of  nature  also,  in  manuscript 
intending  to  add  a  third  part  on  ethics.     It  was  at  Jena,  in  1801,  that  Hegel's  first  uwk 
was  published,  on  the  Difference  bttiam  Fichtc%*  and  Schelling" 8  Syrteni*  of  Phil'*opk§> 
The  system  of  Fichte,  says  Hegel  here,  is  subjective  Idealism,  while  that  of  Scheflinf 
is  subjective-objective,  and  hence  absolute  Idealism.      The  fundamental  thought  a 
Schel ling's  system  is  that  of  the  absolute  identity  of  the  subjective  and  the  objective; 
in  his  philosophy  of  nature  and  transcendental  philosophy  the  Absolute  is  construed  ia 
the  two  necessary  forms  of  its  existence.     Hegel  confesses  his  adhesion  to  the  stand- 
point of  Schelling.      After  Hegel's  habitation,  for  which  he  wrote  the   dissertation 
l)e  Orbit  in  Planehirum,  he  worked  together  with  Schelling  for  the  propagation  of  the 
System  of  Identity,  both  in  his  position  as  an  academical  instructor  and  <  1802-1 S03) « 
co-editor  of  the  Critical  Journal  of  Philosophy  (mentioned  above  in  the  account  of 
Schilling's  philosophy),  to  which  he  made  the  greater  number  of  contributions.    At 
the  same  time  Hegel  elaborated  the  third  part  of  his  system,  the  part  relating  to  ethka, 
or  the  System  of  Morality  (Sy*tem  der  SittUchkeit),  in  manuscript,  more  immediately 
for  use  in  his  lectures  ;  this  part  was  subsequently  enlarged  and  became   Hegel's  W 
Iwphy  >f  Sjiirit.     Gradually  Hegel  became  more  conscious  of  his  divergence  from 
Schelling.  especially  after  the  latter  (in  the  summer  of  180;$)  had  left  Jena  and  dirert 
personal  intercourse  with  him  was  no  longer  possible.     He  indicates  sharply  and  in* 
sively  the  details  of  his  divergence  in  his  "  Phenomenology  of  Spirit'*  (P/uienomfnuhffit 
de*  Gttoc*)%  a  comprehensive  work,  which  was  completed  in  the  year  18M.    Soon  [1806] 
Hegel  himself  left  Jena  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  the  war,  giving  up  the  extra- 
ordinary professorship  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in  February,  1805,  and  editing 
for  a  time  the  Bamberger  Zeitung%  until  in  November,  1808,  he  w.ta  appointed  to  the 
directorship  of  the  AtgalitngymnaxiKm  at  Nuremberg.     This  post  he  retained  till  the 
year  181  (J.     While  at  Nuremberg  he  wrote  for  gymnasia!  delivery  his  Phifoophfok 
Propaedeutic,  and  also  the  extensive  work— in  which  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  previously 
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ifatmgaished  by  Hegel  himself,  were  united— entitled,  "  Science  of  Logic  "  ( Wis&en- 
schaft  der  Logik,  Nuremberg,  1812-16).     In  the  autumn  of  1816,  after  the  recall  of 
Fries  from  Heidelberg  to  Jena,  Hegel  became  a  professor  at  the  former  place.     While 
here,  he  published  a  Judgment  on  the  Transactions  of  the  Wurtcmberg  Diet  in  the.  Years 
1815  and  1816  (a  defence  of  the  reforms  sought  by  the  government),  in  the  IleideVberger 
Jnhrbucher*  and  the  "  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences  in  Outline  "  {Encydo- 
f&die  der  philosopJiischen  Wkxenschaften  im  Grundri**c,  Heidelberg,  1817;  2d,  greatly 
enlarged  ed.,  1827;  3d  ed.,  1830 ;  reprinted,  with  additions  from  Hegel's  lectures,  in 
the  complete  edition  of  Hegel's  Works y  Berlin,  1840-45,  and   published  again  sepa- 
rately and  without  additions  under  the  editorship  of  Rosenkranz,  Berlin,  1845 ;  also, 
with  notes  by  Rosenkranz,  Berlin,  1870).     On  the  22d  of  October,  1818,  Hegel  opened 
tit  lectures  at  Berlin ;  these  lectures  extended  over  all  the  parts  of  his  philosophical 
system,  and  were  most  influential  in  leading  to  the  foundation  of  his  school.     During 
the  Berlin  period  Hegel  published  only  his  work  on  the  philosophy  of  law  (GrundUnien 
4tr  Phiio*oj)hie  des  Jttchts,  oder  Naturrecht  und  Staatmrissensclmft  im  Grundrisse,  Berlin, 
1881),  and  wrote  for  the  newly -founded  literary  organ  of  Hegelianism,  the  Juhrbacher 
fir  wwenschaftUche  Kritik.     Through  the  thank-worthy  editorship  of  his  pupils,  the 
hctores  on  the  Philosophy  of  History,  Art,  and  Religion,  as  also  those  on  the  History 
ef  Philosophy,  after  being  more  or  less  revised,  were  published,  after  the  death  of 
Hegel  by  cholera  on  the  14th  of  November,  1831. 

The  philosophy  of  Hegel  is  a  critical  transformation  and  development  of  Schel- 
Hng's  System  of  Identity.  Hegel  approves  in  the  philosophy  of  Schelling  this,  that  it 
concerns  itself  with  a  content,  with  true,  absolute  knowledge,  and  that  for  it  the  true 
h  the  concrete,  the  unity  of  the  subjective  and  objective,  in  opposition  to  the  Kantian 
doctrine  of  the  incognoscibility  of  things-in-themselves,  and  to  Fichte's  subjective  ideal- 
tan.  But  Hegel  finds  in  Schelling  a  twofold  defect :  (1)  the  principle  of  his  system, 
the  absolute  identity  of  the  subjective  and  the  objective,  is  not  proved  as  something 
accessary,  but  is  only  postulated  (the  absolute  is  as  if  "shot  from  a  pistol ") ;  and  (2) 
the  advance  from  the  principle  of  the  system  to  particular  propositions  is  not  established 
«  scientifically  necessary,  so  that  instead  of  an  exhibition  of  the  successive  steps  in  the 
•elf-unfolding  of  the  absolute  we  find  merely  an  arbitrary  and  fantastic  operating  with 
the  two  conceptions  of  the  ideal  and  the  real  (like  a  painter  having  only  the  two  colors, 
led  ind  green,  to  employ  for  animals  and  landscapes) ;  it  is  important,  adds  Hegel, 
that  the  absolute  be  apprehended  not  simply  as  the  substance  underlying  all  that  is 
tadividnal,  but  also  as  the  Subject  which  is  self -positing  and  which  restores  itself,  from 
thertate  of  alter ity  (" otherness")  into  which  it  falls,  to  renewed  identity  with  itself. 
Hegel  aims  therefore,  on  his  part,  (1)  to  elevate  consciousness  to  the  stand -point  of 
ifoohite  knowledge,  and  (2)  systematically  to  develop  the  entire  contents  of  this  knowl- 
edge by  means  of  the  dialectical  method.  The  first  is  done  in  the  Phenomenology  of 
Spirit,  and  (more  briefly,  only  the  last  stages  of  philosophical  knowledge  being  consid- 
ered) in  the  Introduction  to  the  Encyclopaedia ,  and  the  second  in  the  whole  system  of 
logic,  Philosophy  of  Nature,  and  Philosophy  of  Spirit. 

In  the  Phenomenology  of  Spirit  Hegel  sets  forth  the  forms  of  development  of  human 
ecRBciotuness  as  it  advances  from  the  stage  of  direct,  unreflecting,  unquestioning  cer- 
tainty, through  the  different  forms  of  reflection  and  self -alienation,  up  to  absolute 
Cognition.  In  thin  phcnomenologioal  presentation  of  the  subject  Hegel  interweaves 
"•ith  each  other  the  histories  of  the  formation  of  the  individual  and  of  the  universal 
frjtot  The  principal  stages  are  consciousness,  self -consciousness,  reason,  ethical  spirit, 
lefigion,  absolute  knowledge.     The  object  of  absolute  knowledge  is  the  movement  of 
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spirit  itpclf.  Absolute,  comprehending  knowledge  pre-stmposes  the  existence  of  illtfci 
earlier  stages  through  which  Spirit  passes  in  the  course  of  its  development ;  it  a 
f  tiro  comprehended  hist  on- ;  in  it  all  earlier  forms  are  preserved ;  **  from  the 
of  (his  realm  of  spirits  infinity  pours  foaming  forth  upon  its  view"  (says  Hegel  atflkl 
end  of  the  Phenon\cn*A'»[jy  in  allusion  to  Schiller's  ••  Th&w}rfty  of  JuUu*" ). 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  E/icytfowrtlot  Hegel  establishes  the  stand-point  of  ahav 
lute  knowledge  by  a  critique  of  those  attitudes  of  philosophical  thought  with  refezoH 
to  objectivity  which  have  l>een  exemplified  in  modern  philosophy,  in  particular  thoastf 
Dogmatism  and  Empiricism,  of  Criticism  and  of  the  theory  of  Immediate  Knowledge 
Absolute  knowledge  recognizes  thought  and  being  as  identical,  or  (as  Hegel  iijihj— 
himself  in  the  preface  to  his  Phtl>txiqJty  of  Riyht)  the  rational  as  real  and  the  reals 
rational. 

The  System  of  Philosophy  is  divided  into  three  principal  parts :  Logic,  which  ii  th 
science  of  the  Idea  in  and  for  itself ;  the  philosophy  of  Nature,  or  the  science  of  lb 
Idea  in  its  state  of  self -alienation  ulterity) ;  and  the  philosophy  of  Spirit,  or  thenrie&oe 
of  the  Idea  returning  from  this  state  into  itself.  The  method  is  the  dialectical  whkfc 
considers  the  passing  over  of  each  conception  into  its  opposite,  and  the  reconaliitki 
of  the  opposition,  thus  developed,  in  a  higher  unity.  It  involves  the  activity  of  (hi 
understanding,  which  merely  distinguishes  differences,  and  of  the  negative  or  skeptical 
reason,  which  simply  cancels  these  differences. 

Logic  is  the  Science  of  the  pure  Idea,  that  is,  of  the  Idea  in  the  abstract  element  d 
thought;  it  is  the  science  of  God  or  the  Logos,  in  so  far  as  God  is  viewed  simply  as  the 
Print  of  nature  and  mind  (as  he  is,  so  to  speak,  before  creation).  It  falls  into  ihw 
parts :  1,  the  doctrine  of  being,  or  of  immediate  thought,  the  conception  p*r*;  3, 
the  doctrine;  of  essence,  or  of  thought  as  reflected  and  mediated,  the  indepenfcat 
being  and  the  oppoiring  of  the  conception  ;  and  tf,  the  doctrine  of  the  conception  ani 
the  idea,  or  of  thought  returned  into  itself  and  present  in  developed  form  with  itedt 
the  conniption  in  and  for  itself.*  In  the  larger  work  on  Logic  Hegel  terms  thislatttr 
part-  Subjective  Logic,  and  the  first  two  parts  together  Objective  Logic 

The  point  of  departure  for  the  dialectical  development  in  the  Logic  (and  hence  in 
the  whole  philosophical  system »  of  Hegel  is  pure  Being,  as  the  conception  which  ii 
most  attract,  absolutely  devoid  of  content,  and  therefore  identical  with  Nothing.  To 
Nothing,  lleing  stands  in  the  double  relation  of  identity  and  difference,  although  the 
difference  cannot  be  expressed  or  specified. f  The  identity  tin  the  midst  of  diversity) 
of  ] >eiug  and  Nothing,  gives  rise  to  a  new  and  higher  conception,  which  is  the  higher 
unity  of  both,  viz..  the  conception  of  Becoming.  The  species  of  Becoming  are  origi- 
nation and  decay;  its  result  is  determinate  being  [Dtixcin],  being  which  is  identical 

•  n<*M  iiHiimvtly  reckon*  thi*  la-t  flurtrlne  a-  the  third  pun  of  hi i fundamental  ncteace 
win'*'  it  lul-ini.'ji  rather,  a-*  it-  <U-fiiiiti-m  v.inV-i-mly  >hnw-.  to  the  srionro  of  spirit;  but 
IIi-jM  iiH'liuli"  :»i  l.-tfic  \\mil»l  fiii.l  tln-ir  appr-.pn.if.-  pla.i-  in  nutural  philosophy.    The  Hegelian 
of  thi-  !'i-i  part  i<  '■wryvhrn'  ob-run-  1  by  r.<  wsimtiiil:  U-(\vii*n  the  character  of  a  doctrine  of 
pert  in  only  t«>  t»--  tii'nViipr  *nit"l.  a«  a\vh.  or  t->  naiur«\  »«•  such,  awl  that  of  a  doctrine  of 
to  iill  natural  an. I  -pirituai  reality. 

+  U:;t  in  r-ality  thi*  difference  ran  1^  ^pecifl.d  a*  follow*:    the  conception  of  being  la 
ali-tnii'tMi^-  ali  ilifTiTi-mv   in   the   «ihj.-ii-  of  trm*  n«ivvp?:oti>.  and  retaining  only  what  la 
tlnMii :  wnil.-  in  formim.'  the  <  «»noep!ion  of  nothing,  tin?  former  pnxvsw  i*  carried  onertep  farther. 
tion  i-  sil—*  made  or  the  t«lt>ntu-sil  it-i-lf.     In  Iik.-  manner  all  tin-  following  «tep*  of  the  HcffcUnn 
U-  renin -d  by  -harp  di-tinrtion^  firmly  ln-1-l  fa<;.  and  the  immanent  'inward  motion  or 
thmi-.'ht  may  Ikj  hhown  to  be  illusory  :  lm:  it  may  .-iirAo*  to  refer  on  this  puint  to 
Ci.  alH*  my  Ay*',  of  Lwjlt\  §$  31.  Ti.i-Ni.  &3.     [Traill.  Lond..  1671.] 
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gation,  or  being  with  a  determination  which  is  immediate  or  which  m,  or,  in  stOl 
rords.  Doing  with  a  quality.  Determinate  being,  as  in  this  its  determination 
d  into  itself,  is  a  something  Determinate  or  simply  Something.  The  basis  of 
rmination  is  negation  (and  Hegel  cites  with  approval  Spinoza's  principle :  omnia 
t*t  determinate).  Quality,  in  its  character  as  being  determination — determina- 
tion w,  in  distinction  from  the  negation  contained  in,  but  distinguished  from  it 
ality ;  but  the  negation  is  no  longer  the  abstract  nothing,  but  alterity,  the  being 
The  being  of  quality,  as  such,  in  opposition  to  its  relation  to  some  Other,  is  its 
*r  *e  [Annicfuein],  Something  becomes  Other-thing,  because  otherness  is  a 
'  in  Something,  and  this  other  which  it  becomes,  as  a  new  something  becomes 
still  other ;  but  this  progress  in  infinitum  is  arrested  by  the  contradiction  that 
te  is  at  once  something,  and  the  other  corresponding  to  this  something ;  and  the 
iction  is  removed  by  the  consideration,  that  the  something  in  passing  over  into 
r  only  comes  together  with  itself,  or  becomes  the  other  of  that  other ;  this  rela- 
something  to  itself  in  passing  over  into  its  other  and  in  its  other  is  the  true 
de.  the  restoration  of  being  as  negation  of  negation,  or  being-for-self  [independ- 
igl.  With  being-for-self  the  qualification  of  ideality  is  introduced.  The  truth 
finite  is  its  ideality.  This  ideality  of  the  finite  is  the  fumiamental  principle  of 
phy,  and  every  true  philosophy  is  therefore  Idealism.  Ideality,  as  the  true 
rie,  is  the  solution  of  the  logical  antagonism  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite 
understanding),  which,  placed  beside  the  finite,  is  itself  only  one  of  two  finites. 
nnenbi  of  being-for-self  are  the  one,  the  many,  and  relation  (in  the  form  of 
on  and  repulsion).  Quality,  owing  to  the  lack  of  difference  between  the  many 
isnes  over  into  its  opposite,  Quantity.  In  the  category  of  quantity  the  rela- 
being.  determinate  being,  and  being-for-self,  is  repeated  as  pure  quantity,  quan- 
id  intensive  magnitude,  or  degree.  The  externality  of  quantum  to  itself  in  its 
iiate,  independent  being  constitutes  its  quality.  Quantum  thus  posited  as  a 
n  of  itself  is  quantitative  relation.  The  quantitative  itself  in  its  externality  is 
-to-self,  or,  being-for-self  is  here  united  with  indifference  as  to  all  determina- 
nd  in  this  seuse  the  quantitative  is  Measure.  Measure  is  qualitative  quantum, 
ty  of  quality  and  quantity.  In  this  unity  Being  in  its  immediate  (unmediated) 
sublated.  and  thereby  Essence  is  posited. 

nee  is  sublated  being,  or  being  mediated  with  itself,  reflected  into  itself  by 
n.  To  essence  belong  the  qualifications  of  pure  reflection,  especially  identity, 
ce,  and  ground  (or  reason).  The  logical  principles  of  identity  and  difference,  as 
»d  abstractions,  through  which  an  independent  character  is  given  to  mere  momenta 
i,  are  tainted  with  untruth ;  the  speculative  truth  ib  the  identity  of  identity  and 
ce,  as  involved  in  the  conception  of  ground  or  reason.  Essence  is  the  ground  of 
se ;  in  existence  the  form  of  dimjtncu  or  iaunodiaoy  [non  in  ■.  i  ■  ■  ■  ■  .  ih  restored, 
ence  is  the  restoration  of  l^ing,  in  ho  far  as  it  results  from  ttos  fublatioti"  of 
which  being  wtw  prvviotuily  (in  the  logics  dial crtitial  d«v('l»pin*.<nt-l  mediated. 
\  or  the  development  of  the  qualification*  of  grout r! 
astitutes  the  Tl  king.  A  "thiug*tii*(tnAir,"  n 
i  mere  reflectio  \t  the  thing1  into  itself  in 
>y  virtue  of  which  it  has  attri  but^s  — awl  ■  ■■■  ■ 
tributes.*  The  cxUtewco  of  ttiuitr*  involve*  I 
in»i  bmirlTMtotbi*  Kj*iin*fi  v*L<rr>— ton  nn  *Ha 

ItfUiflmtklll.      KADI    Ihl  but  nrj.lir»l»rui  by  Lhai  " 

n  atf  ndstfana  whs^wt,  Intt  calf  the  UUii*  m  II 
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encc  in  self  and  reflection  into  other,  or  between  matter  and  form ;  in  this 
tion  existence  is  Manifestation  or  Phenomenon.  Essence  must  manifest  itself  Jm  ' 
mediate  being,  as  distinguished  from  essence,  is  appearance;  developed  appeariBffc 
manifestation,  or  the  phenomenon.  The  essence  is  therefore  not  behind  or  »«»-t 
dent  to  lb i-  phenomenon,  but.  on  the  contrary,  because  it  is  the  essence  which  ensm> 
existence  is  phenomenal.  The  phenomenon  is  the  truth  of  being,  and  is  a 
tion  of  richer  content  than  being,  in  so  far  as  it  contains  united  in  itself  the 
of  reflection  into  self  and  into  other,  wheroas  being-  or  immediacy  is  the  unrelated  mk 
defective.  But  the  deficiency  of  the  phenomenal  is  that  it  is  so  broken  in  itself,  fasrsj) 
its  support  not  in  itself,  which  deficiency  is  remedied  in  the  next  higher  category,  thsjl 
of  Reality.  It  was  Kant's  merit,  says  Hegel,  that  he  apprehended  that  to  which  tsf 
common  consciousness  ascribes  being  and  independence  as  purely  phenomenal;  bat  hi 
incorrectly  conceived  the  phenomenal  in  the  purely  subjective  sense,  and  distingnhhsl 
from  it  "  the  abstract  essence,"41  under  the  name  of  the  thing-in -itself ;  Fichte,  in  si) 
subjective  idealism,  erroneously  confined  men  within  an  impenetrable  circle  of  paisJr 
subjective  representations ;  it  is,  rather,  the  proper  nature  of  the  immediately  objecuis 
world  to  l>e  only  phenomenal  and  not  fixedly  and  independently  existing.  The  unfcff 
of  essence  and  existence,  or  of  inner  and  outer,  when  it  has  become  immediate, ii 
reality  ;  to  it  belong  the  relations  of  substantiality,  causality,  and  reciprocity.  Bae> 
procity  is  infinite  negative  relation  to  self.  But  this  reciprocal  motion,  which  remains 
tluiM  with  itarlf.  or  essence  which  has  returned  to  being,  the  latter  considered  in tbt 
sense  of  simple  immediacy,  is  the  Conception. 

The  Conception  is  the  unity  of  being  and  essence,  the  truth  of  substance,  the  Free, 
as  independent  \fftr*Mw  tenth-]  9  sulwstantial  power.  The  subjective  conception  develop! 
itself  <  I )  as  the  conception  as  such,  which  includes  in  itself  the  momenta  of  univcmlir/, 
particularity,  and  singularity  ;  (ii)  as  the  judgment  in  which  (a)  the  conception  is  posits! 
as  particular,  and  (h)  is  separated  into  its  mttnn-ttt*i.  and  c)  the  singular  is  exhibited M 
related  to  the  universal;  and,  finally,  i;J)  as  the  syllogism,  which  is  the  unity  of  cos* 
ception  and  judgment,  being  conception  as  the  simple  identity  into  which  the  formal 
differences  of  the  judgment  have  returned,  and  judgment,  in  so  for  as  it  is  alsoposiiri 
in  reality,  i.  ?..  in  the  diffennco  of  its  determinations  [the  Terms  of  the  SyUogiim]. 
The  syllogism  is  the  rational  and  all  that  is  rational  is  syllogistic ;  it  is  the  orbit  in  watt 
the  dialectical  development  of  the  ideal  momenta  of  the  Real  revolves.  The  realizing 
of  the  conception  in  the  syllogism  as  totality  re-entered  into  itself,  is  the  Objective,  Tht 
objective  conception  passes  through  the  momtnta :  Mechanism,  Chemism,  and  Teleology 
(which  must  each  be  here  understood  not  in  the  special  sense  peculiar  to  their  use  a 
natural  science,  but  in  the  general  metaphysical  sense).  In  the  realization  of  the  &t 
or  Aim,  the  conception  declares  itself  as  the  intrinsic  \an  sicJi  seiende]  essence  of  tfcfc 
Objective.  The  unity  of  the  conception  and  of  its  reality,  the  intrinsic  unity  of  flhft 
subjective  and  objective,  posited  jus  independent  (as  being  for  self),  is  the  Idea.  Bsl 
m»nnntii  of  the  Idea  are  life,  cognition,  and  the  absolute  Idea ;  the  absolute  Idfttji 
the  pure  form  of  the  conception,  perceiving  its  content  as  itself,  the  selfJmawingtNttl 
the  absolute  and  all  truth,  the  self-thinking  Idea  as  thinking  or  logical  Ida*. 
absolute  freedom  of  the  Idea  is  that  it  not  merely  passes  over  into  life,  and  not 

from  lt-«  n»'livtlon  in  our  con-Timi-tn^s*  (moro  p:irtii%nl:irly,  apart  from  the  immediate,  ante-critlosl 
lie-**.  \\a  ill -termini-.  1  or  pnidol  !>y  H-ine-p-'i-er-ptiim  un-l  dogmatic  thought).    Cf.  In  my  tfjNtm  •/ 
the  filxrrviLti  ms  <>n  tin-  dinon-nee  betrv^n  the  Antitheses:  Thing-iu-itself  and  Appe*r*E      *~^ 
and  Esnrmx-  and  tho  M  initiation  of  K—oncc.  :j*- 

*  l>ut  thia,  a*  above  shown,  was  nut  Kant's  meaning.  .  .  -4J^_ 
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i  the  form  of  finite  knowledge,  makes  life  to  appear  in  itself,  but  that  in  the  absolute 
sth  of  itself  it  determines  freely  to  emit  from  itself  the  moment  of  its  particularity 
r  of  its  first  determination  and  self-externalization  [othern?**,  Andcrm-in],  or  the  ini- 
ndiate  [mm- mediated]  Idea,  in  the  form  of  Nature,  which  is  the  reflection  of  the 
lam*     The  Idea  as  Being,  or  the  Idea  being  [(lie  jrWWir/f  Jdtr] ,  is  Nature. 

Nature  is  the  Idea  in  the  form  of  otherness,  or  of  self -alienation.  It  is  the  reflex 
I  spirit,  the  absolute  in  its  immediate  definite-being  [Dasrin],  The  Idea  runs  through 
t  fries  of  stages,  from  its  abstract  bcing-out-of-self  in  si>occ  and  time  to  the  being-in- 
■tt  of  individuality  in  the  animal  organism,  their  succession  defending  on  the  progres- 
Ire  realization  of  the  tendency  to  being-f  or-self ,  or  to  subjectivity.  Its  leading  moment* 
nthe  mechanical,  physical,  and  organic  processes.  In  gravity  the  Idea  is  discharged 
■so  a  body,  the  members  of  which  are  the  free  celestial  bodies ;  then  externality  is 
Imloped  inwards  into  attributes  and  qualities,  which,  belonging  to  on  individual 
■shy,  have  in  the  Chemical  Process  an  immanent  and  physical  motion ;  in  vitality, 
BsaDy,  gravity  is  discharged  into  members,  in  which  subjective  unity  remains.  This 
is  not  conceived  by  Hegel  as  a  temporal  one,  for  only  spirit,  he  says,  has 
y,  while  in  nature  all  forms  are  contemporaneous ;  the  higher,  which  in  the  dia- 
l  development  is  the  later,  bat  which  is  the  ideal  prim  of  the  lower,  is  only  in 
■jfaitnal  life  chronologically  later. 

The  death  of  mere  immediate,  particular  life  is  the  birth  of  Spirit.  Spirit  is  the 
■sag- with -self  {lieUkhtcin]  of  the  Idea,  or  the  Idea  returning  from  its  self -alienation 
to  self .  Its  development  is  the  gradual  advance  from  natural  determinateness  to  f rec- 
to*.    Its  nvnnfn'n  are  subjective,  objective,  ami  absolute,  spirit. 

Subjective  spirit,  in  its  immediate  blending  with  natural  determinateness,  or  the  soul 
I  fee  relation  to  the  body,  is  the  subject  of  Anthropology.  Phenomenology,  as  the 
taond  port  of  the  doctrine  of  Subjective  Spirit,  considers  the  maniiestations  of  spirit  at 
■a  stage  of  reflection,  in  sensuour  consciousness,  perception,  understanding,  self -con - 
aovunem,  and  reason.  Psychology  considers  spirit  as  intelligence  (theoretical),  will 
tactical  >,  and  ethicality  (free).  Intelligence  finds  itself  determined,  but  posits  that 
toich  it  finds  as  its  own,  when  it  comprehends  that  the  universe  is  the  self- realizing  end 
\  reason.  To  this  comprehension  it  arrives  by  the  way  of  praxis,  in  which  character 
determined  by  will.  The  unity  of  willing  and  thinking  is  the  energy  of  self  -determiu- 
g-  freedom.  The  essence  of  ethicality  [social  morality,  SitUichktU]  is,  that  the  will 
slow  only  ends  of  universal,  rational  scope. 

The  doctrine  of  Objective  Spirit  relates  to  the  forms  in  which  fr*e  will  is  objectified, 
he  product  of  free  will,  as  an  objective  actuality,  is  legal  Right.  Right  is  un  actual  tea- 
se of  freedom,  and  is  opposed  only  to  the  arbitrary.  Right  as  such,  or  formal  and 
attract  right,  in  which  free  will  is  immediate,  includes  the  right  of  property,  treaty 
jot,  and  penal  right.  Probity  is  the  definite-being  [Dn*ein\  which  the  person  gives 
i  bia  freedom ;  the  treaty  is  the  confluence  of  two  wills  in  a  common  will ;  penal  right 
z%at  against  injustice  (un-right) ;  and  punishment  is  the  restoration  of  right  as  nega- 
am  of  its  negation.  After  formal  right  comes,  as  the  second  stage,  morality,  or  the 
ID  reflected  into  itaelf,  the  will  in  its  self-determination  as  ooaeofanoa;  while  the 
nd  stage  is  the  ethical  stage,  in  which  the  individual  mnoflniw  ]  \ 

m  ethical  substance,  viz. :  with  the  family,  the  civil  aoeJrej, 
Kate  is  the  actuality  of  the  ethical  idea;   the  relf-otmaokr- 
ttcal  spirit  developed  into  organized  actuality;  spirit,  v 
arid;  the  divine  will,  as  present  spirit,  unfolding  itaelf 
of  a  world.    In  the  constitutional 
16 
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modem  world,  the  forms  which  in  the  ancient  world  talonged  to  various  wholes,  H&,: 

autocracy,  aristocracy,  democracy,  axe  degraded  to  momenta:  the  monarch. is  One;jja 

his  person  the  personality  of  the  State  is  actual ;  he  la  the  chief  in  all  oaaea  at  ianmd 

decision.    In  the  administration  of  his  government  Borne,  and  in  legislation,  aa.fsxjp 

the  different  dasses  participate  in  it,  the  Many  are  joined  with  him.    The 

of  classes  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  moment  of  formal  freedom  may 

right ;  and  the  jury  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  right  of  subjective 

may  be  satisfied.     The  principal  weight,  however,  is  laid  by  Hegel,  not  on  the  estyjis* 

tive  self-determination  of  the  individual,  but  on  the  reasoned  sUuoture  of  the  State.** 

the  architectonic  of  its  rationality.    His  political  philosophy  seeks  to  iliMiiieatiiehi  Jjie 

rationality  of  the  actual  State,  and  is  accompanied  with  a  sharp  cnritinisui  of 

relying  on  a  reflection  and  a  sentiment  founded  on  a  subjective  conviction  of 

knowledge,  take  pleasure  in  proposing  empty  ideals.    The  history  of  the  world,  w*Jo} 

Hegel  conceives  substantially  as  identical  with  political  history ,  is  viewed  by  him  as  tip 

history  of  the  development  of  the  consciousness  of  freedom.    It  is  the  fliiwpK^  whisk 

overcomes  the  untractableness  of  the  natural  will,  and  leads  through 

dom  to  subjective  freedom.   The  Orient  knew  and  knows  only  that  One  is  free, 

and  Roman  world  that  Some  are  free,  the  German  world  that  All  are  free.   The 

of  the  world  begins  in  the  East,  but  it  is  in  the  West  that  the  light  of  self 

rises.    In  the  substantial  shapes  assumed  by  the  Oriental  empires  all  mtiimal 

tions  are  present,  but  so  that  the  subjects  remain  only  accidents.    Oriental  kjatasy 

represents  the  childhood  of  humanity.    The  Grecian  mind  corresponds  to  the  pedis! 

of  youth.    Here  is  first  developed  the  empire  of  subjective  freedom,  bat  only  under  Its 

cover  of  substantial  freedom.    This  union  of  social  morality  and  subjective  wnlisvv 

empire  of  freedom  under  the  form  of  beauty,  for  here  the  Idea  is  united  with  a 

shape,  just  as  in  a  work  of  fine  art  the  sensuous  bears  the  impress  and  is  the 

of  the  spiritual     This  is  the  time  of  the  most  beautiful,  but  quickly 

In  the  natural  unity  of  the  individual  with  the  universal  end  lies  the  natural, 

tial  ethicality,  to  which  Socrates  opposed  morality,  which  latter  depends  on  the  rtfis* 

tive  self-determination  of  the  Subject;  it  was  necessary  that  substantial  ethicah*/ 

should  become  involved  in  a  struggle  with  subjective  freedom,  in  order  that  it 

form  itself  into  free  ethicality.     The  Roman  Empire  represents  the  age  of  manhood  is 

history.     It  is  the  empire  of  abstract  universality.     Individuals  are  sacrificed  to  tit 

universal  end  of  the  State;  but  they  receive  as  a  compensation  the  universamyef 

themselves,  u  e. ,  personality,  by  the  development  of  private  right.    The  like  fats  fafll 

upon  the  nations.    The  pain  of  the  loss  of  national  independence  drives  the  spirit  sa*( 

into  its  innermost  depths ;  it  forsakes  the  world  from  which  its  gods  have  been 

and  begins  the  life  of  interiority.     The  absolute  will  and  the  wul  of  the  mdividaa! 

become  one.     In  the  German  world  prevails  the  consciousness  of  reconciliation,   it 

first  the  spirit  is  still  satisfied  in  its  interiority,  and  the  secular  is  left  to  be  cared  for  If 

those  who  are  barbarous  and  arbitrary;  but  at  last  the  Principle  itself  shapes  itsstf  t» 

concrete  reality,  in  which  the  Subject  is  united  with  the  substance  of  the  spirit.    &l 

realization  of  the  conception  of  freedom  is  the  goal  of  the  world's  history.   Its  devotee- 

ment  is  the  true  theodicy. 

Absolute  Spirit,  or  religion  in  its  more  comprehensive  sense,  as  the  unity  °f  *&* 
tive  and  objective  spirit,  is  realized  in  the  objective  form  of  intuition  or  of  hnmtttsl 
sensuous  knowledge,  as  art,  in  the  subjective  form  of  feeling  and  iniagmation,  as  raV 
gion  in  the  narrower  sense,  and,  finally,  in  the  subjective-objective  form  of  pure  thought 
as  philosophy.    The  beautiful  is  the  absolute  in  sensuous  ejristence,  theaetoamy<f 
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he  Idea  in  the  form  of  limited  manifestation.  Symbolic,  classical,  and  romantic  art 
re  distinguished  by  the  varying  relation  in  which  they  present  idea  and  material.  In 
ymbolic  art,  above  which,  notably,  the  Orientals  could  not  rise,  the  form  is  unable 
ufiy  to  penetrate  and  permeate  the  material.  In  classical  beauty,  and  pre-eminently 
b  Grecian  art,  the  ideal  content  is  completely  discharged  into  sensuous  existence, 
flamfofll  art  dissolves  itself  negatively  in  the  satire,  the  artistic  product  of  the  Roman 
rorM,  internally"  rent  and  decaying,  and  positively  in  the  romantic  art  of  the  Christian 
leriod.  Romantic  art  is  founded  on  the  predominance  of  the  spiritual  element,  on 
lepth  of  feeling  and  spirit,  on  the  infinitude  of  subjectivity.  It  is  art  going  out  of  and 
ftring  above  itself,  y£t  retaining  the  form  of  art.  The  system  of  the  arts  (architecture; 
Nsdlptore;  music,  painting,  and  poetry)  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  forms  of  art.  Poe- 
sy, as  the  highest  of  the  arts,  takes  the  totality  of  all  forms  up  into  itself.  Religion 
is  the  form  which  absolute  truth  assumes  for  the  representative  consciousness,  or  for 
feeling,  representation,  and  the  reflecting  understanding,  and  hence  for  all  men.  The 
ittdia  of  religion  in  its  historical  development  are :  1.  The  natural  religions  of  the 
Orient,  in  which  God  is  conceived  as  a  natural  substance  ;  2.  The  religions  in  which 
Qod  is  viewed  as  Subject,  in  particular,  the  Jewish  religion,  or  the  religion  of  sublim- 
ity ;  the  Greek,  or  the  religion  of  beauty ;  and  the  Roman,  or  the  religion  of  utility 
Or  adaptation;  3.  The  absolute  religion,  which  recognizes  God  at  once  in  his  self- 
sfienation  in  finitude  and  in  his  unity  with  the  finite  or  his  life  in  the  reconciled  com- 
munity or  church.  The  divine  Idea  unfolds  itself  in  three  forms  :  These  are  (1)  Being 
eternally  in  and  with  itself,  the  form  of  universality,  God  in  his  eternal  idea  in  and  for 
himself,  the  kingdom  of  the  Father ;  (2)  the  form  of  manifestation,  of  particularization, 
Being-for-Other  in  physical  nature  and  in  the  finite  spirit,  the  eternal  idea  of  God  in 
the  element  of  consciousness  and  mental  representation,  the  moment  of  difference,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Son  ;  and  (3)  the  form  of  return  out  of  manifestation  into  self,  the  pro- 
ses of  reconciliation,  the  Idea  in  the  sphere  of  the  religious  community  or  the  king- 
dom of  the  Spirit.  The  true  sense  of  the  proofs  of  God's  existence  is  that  in  them  the 
human  spirit  rises  to  God,  and  that  they  are  intended  to  express  this  movement  for 
thought.  The  cosmologies!  and  teleological  proofs  proceed  from  the  being  to  the  con- 
ception of  God,  the  ontological,  conversely,  from  conception  to  being.  Philosophy  is 
the  thinking  of  absolute  truth,  the  self -thinking  Idea,  self -knowing  truth,  self -compre- 
hending reason.  Philosophical  knowledge  is  the  conception  of  art  and  religion  known 
Kid  comprehended  in  thought.  The  true  systematic  development  of  philosophy  and 
Hi  historical  development  take  place  in  essentially  the  same  manner,  namely,  by  a  pro- 
gnss  from  the  most  abstract  to  ever  richer  and  more  concrete  cognitions  of  truth. 
the  philosophies  of  the  Eieatics,  of  Heraclitus,  and  of  the  Atomists  correspond  with 
■are  being,  becoming,  and  being-for-self  or  independent  being ;  the  philosophy  of  Plato 
oouesponds  with  the  categories  of  essence,  Aristotle's  with  the  conception,  the  philosophy 
■T  the  Neo-Platonists  with  thought  as  totality  or  the  concrete  Idea,  and  the  philosophy 
Bf  Modern  times  with  the  Idea  as  spirit  or  the  self -knowing  Idea.  The  Cartesian  philo- 
nphj  occupies  the  stand-point  of  consciousness,  the  Kantian  and  Fichtean  philosophies 
Becupy  that  of  self -consciousness,  and  the  newest  philosophy  (Schelling's  and  Hegel's) 
occupies  the  stand-point  of  reason,  or  of  subjectivity  as  identical  with  substance  in  the 
loan  of  intellectual  intuition  with  Schelling,  and  in  that  of  pure  thought  or  absolute 
knowledge  with  Hegel.  The  principles  of  all  previous  systems  are  contained  as  sub- 
i  in  the  absolute  philosophy.* 

•  What  was  said  in  Vol.  L,  $  4,  of  the  truth  in  fundamental  conception  and  the  grandnem  in  its  detailed 
I  much  that  is  exaggerated,  arbitrary,  and  distorted— of  Hegel's  view  of  the  his- 
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§  130.  Friedrich  Ernst  Daniel  Schleiermacher  (1768-1834),  t 
temporary  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Uegel,  the  first  and  last  of 
he  survived,  and  incited  especially  by  the  study  of  Kant,  Spinoff 
Plato,  modified  the  Kantian  philosophy,  attempting  to  do  equal  ji 
to  the  realistic  and  the  idealistic  elements  contained  in  it    Space 
time  are  viewed  by  Schleiermacher  as  forms  of  the  existence  of 
themselves  and  not  merely  of  our  apprehension  of  things.    In 
manner  Schleiermacher  concedes  to  the  Categories  validity  for 
themselves.     The  act  of  apprehension,  he  teaches,  depends  on  the 
tion  of  the  senses,  through  which  the  being  of  things  is  taken  up 
our  consciousness.     The  doctrine  that  the  affection  of  the  senses  k 
condition  of  knowledge,  which  doctrine  Kant  had  inconsequent^  " 
sumcd,  and  Fichte,  for  the  sake  of  logical  consistency,  had  in  Tia 
sought  to  disprove,  is  in  logical  agreement  with  the  whole  of  ScWekr* 
macher's  doctrine,  since  with  him  space,  time,  and  causality  are  ni 
merely  forms  of  a  phenomenal  world  existing  solely  in  the  conscic» 
ness  of  the  percipient  Subject,  but  are  also  forms  of  the  objectwi, 
real  world  which  confronts  him  and  conditions  his  knowledge,   li 
thought,  which  elaborates  the  content  of  external  and  internal  expe- 
rience, or  in  the  "intellectual  function"  which  supplements  the  a<*> 
ganic  function,"  Schleiermacher  detects,  with  Kant,  the  element  <tf 
spontaneity,  which  is  combined  in  man  with  receptivity,  or  the  a  priori 
element  of  knowledge  which  co-operates  with  the  empirical  factor. 
Through  this  theory  of  cognition   Schleiermacher  avoids  the  a  prion 
narrowness  of  the  Hegelian  dialectic.     The  plurality  of  co-existing  ob- 
jects and  of   successive  processes  in  nature  and  mind  constitute  a  unitj 
which  is  not  invented  by  the  mind,  but  has  true  reality,  and  includes 
object  and  subject.     As  being  a  real  unity,  the  world  of  manifold  ex- 
istence constitutes  an   articulate  whole.     The   totality  of  all  existing 
things  is  the  world  ;  the  unity  of  the  universe  is  the  Deity.     Whatever 
affirmations  are  made  with  relcrcnce  to  the  Deity  must  be  either  nega- 
tive or  figurative  and  anthropomorphize.     A  reciprocity  of  influence! 
exerted  and  received  unites  all  the  parts  of  the  universe.     Every  pdft, 
therefore,  is  both  active  and  passive.     With  human  activity  is  eofr 

tory  of  philosophy,  can  be  extended  in  essentially  the  iame  nensc  to  hi»  whole  system.  Decidedly  at  Eh^ 
rejects  in  principle  every  form  of  dualium,  yet,  in  the  method  (if  his  system  which  elevates  dialectical  pjjj' 
gtraction  in  opposition  to  empiricism  to  an  independent  power  and  separates  "pure  thought**  from  imevife^ 
cnl  botdn,  he  really  nets  np  a  dualism,  which  is  not  removed  by  the  supplementary  reference  made  10  flfl^ 
rience.  The  game  justice  has  not  been  d  me  by  Hegel  to  the  realistic  side  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  ■}. V 
the  idealistic  Hide.  Hence  the  greater  prominence,  and,  in  many  casea,  the  one-aided  exaggeYatka,  ghaa.il 
the  former  side  in  post-Hegelian  philosophy. 
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Dieted  the  feeling  of  freedom,  and  with  passibility  that  of  dependence. 
With  reference  to  the  Infinite,  as  the  unity  of  the  universe,  man  has  a 
fueling  of  absolute  dependence.  In  this  feeling  religion  has  its  root. 
JReligious  ideas  and  dogmas  are  forms  of  the  manifestation  of  the  reli- 
gious feeling,  and  as  such  are  specifically  distinguished  from  scientific 
speculation,  which  strives  to  reproduce  in  subjective  consciousness  the 
World  of  objective  reality.  lie  who  seeks  to  transform  dogmas  into 
glulosophemes,  or  to  philosophize  in  theology,  mistakes  the  limits  both 
q£  philosophy  and  theology ;  only  a  f  ormal  use  can  be  made  of  phi- 
losophy in  theology.  Philosophy  should  not  be  made  the  servant  of 
theology,  nor  theology  of  philosophy ;  each  is  free  within  its  own  limits. 
Schleiermacher's  attention  was  directed  not  only  to  dialectic — which 
includes  with  him  speculative  theology — and  philosophical  ethics,  but 
also  to  Christian  dogmatics  and  Christian  ethics.  In  the  place  of  Kant's 
too  narrow  conception  of  duty,  by  which  the  specific  and  variable  is 
sacrificed  to  the  universal,  Schleiermacher  substituted  the  doctrine  that 
each  one's  duty  varies  according  to  his  individuality.  Schleiermacher's 
ethics  includes  the  doctrines  of  goods,  of  virtue,  and  of  duties.  In  the 
highest  good,  which  he  defines  as  the  supreme  unity  of  the  real  and 
the  ideal,  Schleiermacher  finds  the  ethical  end  of  man,  in  duty  the  law 
of  advancement  towards  this  end,  and  in  virtue  the  moving  force. 
Schleiermacher's  ethics  is  predominantly  doctrine  of  goods.  The  man- 
ner in  which  Schleiermacher  more  expressly  defines  and  formulates, 
on  the  one  hand  the  opposition,  and  on  the  other,  the  union  of  the  real 
and  the  ideal,  most  resembles  Schelling's  manner,  in  his  philosophy  of 
identity.  In  point  of  ideal  content,  systematic  division,  and  terminolo- 
gy, Schleiermacher's  system  was  not  developed  by  him  into  a  thorough- 
ly finished  and  all-including  whole,  and  is,  therefore,  far  inferior  in 
formal  perfection  to  Hegel's,  and  also  to  Herbart's  system ;  but  it  is 
free  from  many  defects  of  narrowness  which  are  inseparably  involved 
in  these  systems,  and  in  its  6till  largely  unfinished  form  is  more 
capable  than  any  other  post-Kantian  philosophy  of  a  pure  develop- 
ment, by  which  the  various  defects  of  other  systems  may  be  remedied. 

'  Schleiermacher's  Works  have  been  published  in  three  Scries :  1.  Works  on  Theology :  2.  Sermons ;  3. 
TfcOosophical  and  Miscellaneous  Writings,  Berlin,  ltfi&-64.  The  third  aerie*  contains  the  following  volumes : 
L  GrmuJItnitn  etner  KrUik  der  bisherigen  SUtetUehre ;  Monologe ;  vertraute  Briefe  fiber  F.  SchlegeTs 
Imebtde;  Qedanken  Oder  UniversUdten  im  deut#:hen  Sinne,  etc.  II.  Philos.  ».  verm.  Schrfften.  III. 
Meden  und  Abh,,  der  K.  Aoademie  der  Wtss.  vorgelragen^  arts  8cht:»  handschr.  Nachl.  hrsg.  von  L.  Jonas. 
ft.  1.  Gem*,  der  Philos..  hrsg.  von  BT.  RUter.  IV.  8.  Dialetik,  hrng.  von  L.  Jonas.  V.  Etawurf  eines 
i  der  SUtenlehre,  hrng.  von  A.  SchweUer.  VI.  Psychologic,  hrsg.  von  George.  VII.  Ae*thetll\  hrng. 
C  Lommatssck.  VIII.  Die  Lehre  vom  Stoat,  hrsg.  von  Chr.  A.  Brandts.  IX.  Erttehungslehre, 
j.  ion  C.  Plats.    A  brief  compilation  of  pith/  extracts  from  Schleiermacher's  works,  well  adapted  for  an 
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introduction  to  the  latter,  are  the  Idem,  BeJlexUmen  und  Betrachtungen  aue  ScMeVg  Werke*,  ed.  dtL. 
v.  Lancizolle,  Berlin,  18M.    Of  Bchlciermacherji  life  and  personal  relation*  hi*  copious  correspondence  fur- 
nishes the  most  trustworthy  information.    The  letters  which  pawed  between  him  and  J.  Chr.  Gam  have  bem 
published  by  the  latter's  son,  W.  Gang,  with  a  biographical  preface,  Berin  1852.    All  of  ScMeiermftcher's  o» 
respondence,  which  has  been  preserved  and  is  of  general  interest,  has  been  edited  and  published  by  Lot** 
Jonas,  and,  after  his  death,  by  Wilh.  Dilthey,  under  the  title :  Aue  ackleUrmachefe  Let**,  in  Brie/en.  W. 
L  :  From  Schl/s  childhood  till  his  appointment  at  Halle,  in  October,  1804,  Berlin,  1868, 2d  eiL,  I860 ;  Vol  IL: 
Till  his  death,  which  occurred  Feb.  12,  1884,  Berlin,  1858.  2d  ed^  I860 ;  VoL  IIL :  ScbVs  corresponded* 
with  friends  tUl  his  removal  to  Halle,  chiefly  with  Friedr.  and  Aug.  Wtlh.  Schlegel,  Berlin,  1861 ;  VoL  IT.: 
Schl.'s  letters  to  Brinckmann,  correspondence  with  his  friends  from  1804  to  1834,  Memoirs,  *•  Dialog  After  dss 
AneUindige^  Reviews,  Berlin,  1863.    A  short  autobiography  of  Schl.,  extending  to  April,  1794,  i*  given  ia¥<t 
I.,  pp.  8-16.    A  comprehensive  biographical  work  on  SchL  (by  Wilh.  Dilthey)  has  followed.    Of  those  vto 
have  treated  of  Schl/s  philosophical  and  theological  doctrine*,  we  may  mention  in  particular:  Chr.  Jul 
Braniss,  Ueber  SchVe  Gloubenslehre,  Berlin,  1824;  C.  Rosenkrans,  Kritik  der  ScfUeiermacheredten  6Mt 
benelehre,  KOnigsberg,  1836;  Hartenstein,  De  ethicee  a  8chl. propoeUm  fundamento,  Ldpa.,  18H;  ctato 
occasional  passages  in  H.'s  Ethik ;  Dav.  Friedr.  Strauss,  ScAleterm.  und  Daub  in  ihrer  Bedeutung  /Br  ** 
Theologie  uneerer  Zeit,  in  the  Haltteche  Jahrb. /Or  deuteche  Wie*.  «.  JTunrf,  1889,  repr.  in  Charakterietike* 
und  KritUen,  I^ips.,  1839;  Schaller,  Vorl.  Qber  Schl.,  Halle,  1844;  Weissenborn,  Vorleeungen  fiber  SekVi 
DkUektik  und  Dogmata,  Lcipa,  1847-49 ;  F.  Vorlander,  Schletermacher* SiUenlehre,  Marburg,  1851 ;  Sigwsrt, 
Ueber  die  Bedeutung  der  ErkennUeelehre  und  der  peychologUchen  Voraueeeuungen  Scktetermachefe /* 
die  Grundbegriffe  Miner  Gtaubenelehre,  in  the  Jahrb.  /Br  deuteche  Theologie,  ed.  by  Lieoner,  Domer,  Ehi» 
feuchter,  Landerer,  Palmer,  and  Weizaicker,  Vol.  IL,  1857,  pp.  267-327  and  829-864  (with  which  d  Domcri 
rejoinder,  Ibid,,  p.  499);  C.  A.  Auberlen,  Schletermacher,  ein  CharakterbUd.  Basel  1859;  B.  Zeller,  Zttmll 
Februar,  in  the  Preuen.  Jahrb.,  III.,  1S59,  pp.  176-194,  reprinted  inZelkr**  Yortr.  u.  Abh..  pp.  178-201 ;  Ksrf 
Schwarz,  Schletermacher,  wine  PereOnlichkeU  und  Heine  Theologie,  Gotha,  1861 ;  Bobertag,  SchL  ate  Mb- 
eoph,  in  the  Prot.  Ktrchenz.,  1861,  No.  47 ;  8igwart,  Schl.  in  eeirten  Betiehungen  tu  dem  Athenetum  4m 
beiden  Schlegel  (Progr.  of  the  Sem.  at  Blaubeuren),  Tubingen,  1861 :  SchloUmann.  Drei  Gegner  (Schentad, 
Stahl,  and  Philippi)  dee  Schleiermachey*chen  Reltgionebegriffe,  in  the  Deuteche  Zeilechr.  fSr  chrietl  Wlm. 
u.  chrixtl.  Leben,  N.  8.  IV.,  1861,  Oct. :  Wilh.  Dilthey,  Schl.'e  poliUeche  Geeinnung  und  Wirkeamkell,  in  the 
Preun*.  Jahrb.,  X..  1862:    GuiL  Dilthey,  De  prtnrtpiix  ethice*  Scheiermacheri  (Dies.  inaug.\  BerL,  1$W: 
Rud.  Baxmann.  SchL"H  Anf tinge  im  Schrtft*t*llern,  Bonn,  1864;  the  Mime,  Schleiermather,  sein  Leben.  mi 
Wirken,  Elberfeld,  1868;   W.  Bcyschlai?.  Srhl.   aln  poiitiecher  Charakter,  Berlin,  1866:  Rich.  v.  Kittlitt 
Schleiermacher'*  Bildungigang,  ein  biogrfiphiwher  Versuch,  Leipsic,  1867 :  Wilh.  Dilthej-,  Leben  ScAleier- 
macher'*,  Vol.  I.,   18(57-70 :    Daniel  SohenkeL  Friedr.  Schleiennather,  ein  I^beim-  und  CharakterbikU  zer 
Erinnerimg  an  den  21.  Nov.,  1768,  Elhcrfeld,  1868;  A.  Baur.  Schleiermw:herm«  chrlxtliche  Lebenmwehaum- 
gen,  Leipp.,  1868;  Franz  Hirsch.  Schl.  in   Oxtpreussen,  in  the  Altpreuw.  3tt*nat*m-hr.%  IV..  No.  8.1*7: 
Emil  Schurcr,  SrhVe  Religifmsbetjriff  und  die  philoe.  Voran**(tzun(jen  dexnelben  (Inaug.  Diwscrt.*,  Lei|«e, 
1868 ;  P.  Schmidt,  Spinoza  nnd  Schleiermneher,  die   GeerhvhU  ihrer  Sy*teme  mtd  ihr  gegenxeitiyvt  »Vr- 
htiltniHM,  Berlin,  1868.     ^n  th^  occasion  of  the  centennial  tvlebrati<>n  on  the  21st  of  November,  186S.  *1- 
dresst^  ami  works  on  Sehleicrmach»T  were  publiHhed  by  M.  Bauingart'm,  R.  Benfey,  Biedermann.  O.  Drey- 
dorff,  L.  Dtincker,  Frickoy,   L.  Oer>rge,  Hapcnbach,   Hcnke.   Kahnis,  Lip-ms  (in   H ilgenf eld's  Zeitv.'hr.  /Br 
tcis*.  Theologle),  F.  Nitzsch,  A.  Petersen,  Herm.  Reuter,  A.  Ruaro,  H.  G.  Suck,  E.  O.  ^hellenlx?rp,  D.  Schen- 
kel,  L.  SchnltTC,  Sijrwart  (in  the  Jahrb.  fur  deutsche  Th^logie).  H.  Spnrri.  Thomas.  Thomson.  Troblin,  Th. 
Wolterwlorf.  and  others.     Cf.  alflo  works  and  opuscules  by  Carl  Beck  (Iteutluigen.  INHh,  F.  Zachler  ( Bi>*bn. 
1869),  Th.  Eiscnlohr  (Die  Idee  ,Ur  Volkeechule  nach  &hUierm.,  Stuttgnrd.  lNrii  1S69).  Wilh.  B»wk-r  (SchL't 
philns.  GvVenlehre,  Di«y*ert..  WormR.  1868),  Ernst  Bratuschek  and  T.  Hulsmann  (in  the  Philo*.  Jftinat*ckn.n\ 
II.,  1  and  2),  Karl  Steffonsen  (Die  tcixxenxch.  Bedeutung S-hteermactier' *.  in  Gel/cr's  MoifttMattftr linen 
Zeitgtxih.,  Vol.  32,  Nov..  1868).  P.  \ax>  (SchVn philo*    GrundanechaHung  nach  dem  mttaphy*,  Thtil  *tiivr 
"  DUilektikr  Dissert.,  Jena,  1868),  Th.  Hcwsbach  (SchL.  »ein  Leben   und  W*irl««.  Berlin,  1868 ».  A.  Twt*swn 
{Zur  Erinnerung  an  Schl.  [aiad.    Vurlrag],   Berlin,    18C9),   C.  Michelet  (Der  SUindpunU  .*;/*/.**,  in  the 
Gedanke,  VIII.,  2,  1869).     [Arte,  on  S.  in  Chriht.  Exam.  vol.  53,  and  Westra.  Rev.  vol.  86.-7;-.] 

Friedrich  Ernflt  Daniel  Schleicrmacher,  son  of  a  Reformed  clergyman,  was  born  at 
Breslau,  Nov.  21 ,  1768.  He  was  brought  up  as  a  member  of  the  community  of  Moravian 
brethren,  and  their  form  of  faith  acquired  the  most  prof ound  inlluence  over  his  spiritual 
tendencies  ;  an  influence  which  continued  indestructibly  to  assert  its  power,  even  when 
(from  his  nineteenth  year),  implied  by  the  need  of  independent  examination,  he 
had  renounced  his  outward  connection  with  the  Moravians,  and  was  no  longer  able  to 
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approve  the  definite  substance  of  their  faith.  From  the  spring  of  1783  until  autumn 
m  1785  he  was  educated  in  the  Pcedagogium  at  Niesky;  thence  he  was  received  into 
the  Seminary  of  the  United  Brethren  at  Barby,  which  he  quitted  in  May.  1787.  After 
r  the  theological  course  at  Halle,  he  occupied  (Oct,  1790,  to  May,  1793)  a  po- 
l  as  teacher  in  the  family  of  Count  Dohna-Schlobitten.  Soon  afterwards  he  en- 
tered the  "  Seminar  fur  gdehrte  Schulen  "  at  Berlin,  which  was  under  Gedike's  direc- 
tion. From  1794  to  1790  he  was  assistant  preacher  at  Landsberg  on  the  Warthe,  1796- 
1800  <?KftpUfn  at  the  Charite-Uaus  at  Berlin,  1802-1804  court-chaplain  at  Stolpe,  and 
1804-1806  Professor  Bxtraordinariu*  of  Theology  and  Philosophy  at  Halle  on  the 
Saale.  Being  compelled,  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  the  war,  to  give  up  this  last 
position,  he  occupied  himself  with  literary  labors,  and  co-operated  in  his  measure  with 
Vkhte  and  other  patriotic  men  in-  bracing  the  public  mind  for  the  work  of  a  future 
•mancipation  of  the  Fatherland  from  foreign  domination.  From  1809  he  preached 
at  the  Church  of  the  Trinity  in  Berlin.  On  the  founding  of  the  Berlin  University  he 
received  in  it  an  appointment  as  Professor  Ordinarius  of  Theology,  which  position  he 
retained  till  his  death  on  the  12th  of  February,  1834.  In  addition  to  his  courses  of 
MwiolngiciT  lectures  he  delivered  philosophical  lectures  on  various  branches  of  philoso- 
phy. He  became  early  familiar  with  the  Kantian  philosophy,  being  especially  occupied 
mi  studying  and  criticising  it  in  the  decennium  1786-1796.  Subsequently  he  directed 
a  critical  attention  to  the  speculations  of  Fichte  and  Schelling.  He  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Spinoza's  doctrine  (probably  in  the  year  1794)  through  Jacobf s  exposi- 
tion of  it  (1785).  Afterwards  he  interested  himself  in  the  systems  of  Plato  and 
of  earlier  philosophers.  His  attention  had  previously,  but  with  far  less  interest,  been 
greeted  to  Aristotle.  Schleiermacher  developed  his  own  ideas  at  first  chiefly  in  the 
criticism  of  other  systems,  but  afterwards  proceeded  more  and  more  independently  and 
constructively.  In  1817  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  which  he 
wrote  a  aeries  of  opuscules  relating  mostly  to  Greek  philosophy.  In  the  year  1 817  he  was 
President  of  the  Synod  assembled  at  Berlin  to  deliberate  on  the  union  of  the  Lutheran 
aad  Reformed  Churches.  But  the  kind  of  union  for  which  Schleiermacher  labored, 
mmery,  the  free  union  of  the  two  Churches  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  all  forms  of 
doctrine  and  cultus,  provided  they  were  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  Protestantism,  to 
be  determined  according  to  the  conscience  of  the  individual  preachers  and  churches, 
was  radically  different  from  the  more  rigidly  legal  and  doctrinal  union  which  was  in 
the  end  effected.  Schleiermacher,s  warning,  addressed  to  Minister  Von  Altenstein,  not 
to  permit  his  name  to  be  associated  in  history  with  the  corruption  of  the  true  idea  of 
union,  was  not  effectual  in  turning  him  fiom  the  course  finally  chosen  by  him,  but  was 
only  received  as  a  personal  insult.  In  consequence  of  this  conflict,  and  owing  also  to 
his  liberal  political  activity,  previously  as  well  as  subsequently  to  this  period,  Schleier- 
macher experienced  as  constantly  the  disfavor  of  the  government  as  Hegel  enjoyed  its 
favor  and  active  support.  It  was  not  till  in  his  last  years  that,  through  the  mutual 
advances  of  both  parties,  friendly  relations  were  in  a  measure  restored.  As  preacher, 
University  Professor,  and  author,  Schleiermacher's  activity  was  extremely  varied  and 
salutary.  In  the  fields  of  theology,  philosophy,  and  ancient  learning,  his  labors  were 
broadly  stimulating,  intellectually  awakening,  and  indicating  new  paths.  u  Schleier- 
meher"  (says  Zeller  in  his  Vortr.  u.  Abh.y  Leipsic,  1865,  pp.  179  and  200)  "  was  not 
only  the  greatest  theologian  that  the  Protestant  Church  has  had  since  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  ;  not  only  a  churchman,  whose  grand  ideas  of  the  union  of  the  Protestant 
confessions,  of  a  more  liberal  constitution  of  the  Church,  of  the  rights  of  science  and 
of  individuality  in  religion,  will  force  their  way  in  spite  of  all  resistance,  and  have  even 
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now  begun  to  come  forth  again  from  the  deep  eolipee  whioh  they  have  i 

only  a  gifted  preacher,  a  highly-endowed  and  deep-working  religions 

the  heart  by  the  understanding  and  the  understanding  by  the  heart :  but  i 

was  also  a  philosopher,  who,  without  having  any  finished  formal  system,  yet i 

the  most  fruitful  seeds;  an  investigator  of  antiquity,  whose  works  introduosd  ■  iiae.Mj 

in  the  knowledge  of  Greek  philosophy ;  a  man,  finally,  who  oo-operated  honestly  Jute 

work  of  Prussia's  and  Germany's  political  regeneration ;   who,  in  personal  i 

exerted  a  stimulating,  educating,  and  instructing  influence  on  countless  i 

who  awakened  in  many  an  altogether  new  intellectual  life,     flchleiennaeher  < 

first  one  to  investigate  with  comparative  thoroughness  the  peculiar  nature  of  i 

and  thereby  to  do  an  incalculable  service  also  in  the  way  of  practically  < 

relations  to  other  fields  of  thought ;  he  is  one  of  the  most  duriSngniA^fl 

men  who  for  more  than  a  century  have  been  laboring  to  sift  what  is  of  universal  haaea 

import  from  the  mass  of  positive  tradition,  to  transform  what  the  past  has  given  nt,  ft 

accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  times,  one  of  the  foremost  among  the  protagomissi  #f 

modern  Humanism. " 

Among  Schleiermacher's  writings  the  following  deserve  especial  mention:  Uiikr 
die  Religion,  Reden  on  die  GebUdeten  unter  ihren  Verdchtern,  Berlin,  1799;  9d  ei, 
1806;  3d  ed.,  1821;  frequently  reprinted  since  SchUs  death.  Monctoffe*,  4m 
Nevjahrsgabe,  1800,  etc.  Vertravte  Briefe  uber  F.  SehiegePs  Ludnde  (pubL  anssr 
mously),  1800.  Predigten,  1st  Collection,  1801;  2d  Coll.,  1808;  8d  Co&,  18M; 
4th  ColL,  1820;  Feetpredigten,  1826  and  '88;  Zur  Denkfeier  der  Aug*.  te» 
fession,  1881 ;  further  collections  of  sermons  appeared,  after  SchleJermiieufl 
death,  in  his  Complete  Works.  GrundUnien  einer  Kritik  der  bitherigen  Oittenitkn, 
Berlin,  1803.  Platan's  Werfa  UberseUt  und  mit  Einletittngen  und  Anmerkungm 
tersehen,  I.,  1  and  2;  II.,  1-3;  IIL,  1,  Berlin,  1804-28,  eta  Die  WeiknaekUfeier, 
1806,  etc.  Der  chrirtlkJie  Glauhe  nach  den  GrundsdUen  der  etangeUsehen  Kirehe,  Ber- 
lin, 1821-22;  2d  revised  edition,  1830-31  ;  frequently  reprinted  since  Schl/s  death. 
Of  his  posthumous  works  the  following  (in  addition  to  the  Geseh.  der  PhUos.  cited 
above,  Vol.  I.,  p.  10)  are  those  of  most  philosophical  importance :  Entwurf  emm 
System*  dtr  SitttnleJire,  hrsg.  von  Sehweker,  1835,  and  Grundritts  der  phUoe.  Etftik  mk 
einleitender  Vorrede  hrsg.  ton  A.  Twesten,  1841  (with  which  cf.  Die  eJiristUche  Skte, 
nach  den  GrundWitzen  der  etangeUsehen  Kirehe  im  Zusammenhang  dargestdlt,  hrsg.  w* 
Jonm,  1843).  DialekMc  hrsg.  ton  Jonas,  1839.  Aeslhetik,  hrsg.  ton  C.  Lommatack, 
1842.  Die  Tjehre  torn  Staat  hrsg.  ton  Chr.  A.  Brandis,  1845.  Brziehungslehr*  hng. 
ton  C.  Plate,  1849.  Psycfiotftgie.  hrsg.  ton  George,  1864.  (The  Lectures  on  the  IJfeef 
Je*us,  published  in  1864  under  the  editorship  of  Rutenik,  produced  at  the  tine 
of  their  delivery  a  not  inconsiderable  impression  among  the  large  number  of  those  who 
heard  them.  In  particular,  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  partly  a  direct  anticipatieB 
of  David  Friedr.  Strauss's  critique  of  the  evangelical  accounts  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  wbke 
appeared  soon  after  Schleiermacher's  death,  and  partly  fo  have  led  indirectly  to  it; 
the  latter,  namely,  in  so  far  as  the  partial  critique  of  Schleiermacher  would  ne 
provoke  a  uniform  extension  of  the  same  critique  to  points,  with  reference  to  ' 
Schleiermacher  had  held  J>ack.  especially  when  taken  up  by  a  consequent  thinker,  was 
had  learned  from  the  Hegelian  philosophy  not  to  connect  his  religious  interest  with  say 
person,  but  with  the  Idea  itself,  which,  as  Strauss— on  the  authority  of  the  Hegefia* 
principles  and  indeed  after  the  precedent  of  Kant  in  his  Critique  of  the  Pure  Beaum, 
2d  ed.,  p.  597,  and  in  his  Religion  tcithin  the  Limits  of  Uie  Mere  #ari*m— affirmed,  dis 

like  to  pour  out  all  its  riches  into  any  one  individual.  In  an  historical  point  of  view 
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t  lectures  have  now  scarcely  any  value,  but  their  importance  is  great  for  those  who 
would  understand  the  theology  of  Schleiermacher  and  the  coarse  of  German  theology 
tab  its  more  recent  development.) 

' "  Equally  animated  by  deep  religious  feeling  and  filled  with  an  earnest  scientific  spirit, 
•ehleiermacher  seeks  visibly  in  all  his  works  to  contribute  towards  the  accomplishment 
fcfthe  work  which  he  indicates  as  the  goal  of  the  Reformation  and  as  the  special  want 
of  the  present  *time :  "  to  establish  an  eternal  compact  between  vital  Christian  faith 
osfctbo  one  hand,  and  scientific  inquiry,  left  free  to  labor  independently  for  itself,  on  the 
;  so  that  the  former  may  not  hinder  the  latter,  nor  the  latter  exclude  the  former." 
Li  the  "  Discourses  on  Religion  "  (Reden  uber  die  ReUgion  ;  1st  Discourse :  Justifi- 
ed:  On  the  Essence  of  Religion,  3d :  On  Religious  Culture,  4th  :  On  the  Social 
Principle  in  ReUgion,  or  on  Church  and  Priesthood,  5th  :  On  Religions)  Schleiermacher 
floats  to  show  what  is  the  nature  and  what  the  justification  of  religion. .  As  Kant  in 
fcrfs  critique  of  the  reason  opposes  that  philosophic  dogmatism  which  pretends  to  prove 
theoretically  the  reality  of  the  objects  of  the  Ideas  of  the  reason,  while  he  recognizes 
and  enforces  the  moral  truth  of  those  ideas  as  objects  of  faith,  so  Schleiermacher 
denies  the  scientific  truth  of  the  teachings  of  theological  dogmatism,  but  admits  that 
religion  is  founded  in  man  on  a  special  and  noble  faculty,  namely,  on  religious  feeling, 
which  is  the  direction  of  the  spirit  toward  the  infinite  and  eternal ;  and  he  finds  the 
*  import  of  theological  notions  and  doctrines  in  this,  that  through  them  the  reli- 
i  feeling  comes  to  expression ;  but  when  that  whose  office  is  simply  to  indicate  our 
feelings  and  represent  them  in  words  is  taken  for  objective  science,  or  for  science  and 
religion  at  once,  there  follows  inevitably  a  decline  into  mysticism  and  mythology. 
Kant  needed,  in  order  on  the  basis  of  the  moral  consciousnesR  to  vindicate,  by  means 
of  his  Postulates,  the  reality  of  the  objects  of  the  "  Ideas  of  the  reason, "  a  critique  of 
the  theoretical  reason,  to  show  that  there  was  space  left  for  the  objects  of  these 
u  Ideas"  beyond  the  sphere  of  all  that  is  finite  and  therefore  only  phenomenal. 
Schleiermacher,  on  the  contrary,  since  he  seeks  not  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  objects 
of  our  religious  notions,  but  only  the  legitimacy  of  the  subjective  spiritual  states  which 
are  expressed  by  means  of  these  notions,  needs  no  open  space  for  the  infinite  outside 
the  finite,  is  able  to  leave  to  the  finite  its  objective  reality,  u  which  is  reflected  in  our 
inviolate,  and  finds,  like  Spinoza  (from  whom,  however,  he  differs 
Uy  by  his  recognition  of  the  worth  and  significance  of  individuality),  in  the 
midst  of  the  finite  and  perishable  itself  the  infinite  and  eternal.  In  opposition  to  the 
idealistic  speculation  of  Kant  and  Fichte,  Schleiermacher  demands  a  realism  which 
I  not  indeed  be  confined  to  the  consideration  of  the  finite  in  its  isolation,  but  shall 
dder  each  thing  in  its  union  with  the  whole  and  with  the  eternal  (or,  in  Spinoza's 
phraseology :  sub  specie  ceterni) ;  to  feel  one'B  self  one  with  this  Eternal,  says  Schleier- 
saeher,  is  religion.  4i  If  man  does  not  become  one  with  the  eternal  in  the  immediate 
imity  of  his  intuition  and  feeling,  he  remains  eternally  separated  from  it  in  the  derived 
unity  of  consciousness.  But  what,  then,  will  become  of  the  highest  utterance  of  the 
•peculation  of  our  days,  what  shall  be  the  end  of  this  finished,  rounded  Idealism,  if  it 
6oes  not  again  sink  back  into  this  oriirraal  unity,  so  that  the  humility  of  religion 
May  cause  this  proud  speculation  to  suspect  that  there  may  be  another  realism  than 
thai  to  which  it  so  boldly  and  with  perfect  justice  asserts  its  own  superiority  ?  It 
wffl  annihilate  the  universe  while  seemingly  seeking  to  construct  it.  and  will  degrade 
ft  to  the  signification  of  a  mere  allegory,  to  an  empty  shadow  of  the  narrowness  and 
Imitation  of  its  vacant  consciousness.  Offer  reverentially  with  me  a  lock  to  the 
toanes  of  the  holy,  rejected  Spinoza!     He  was  filled  with  the  lofty  world-spirit; 
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the  infinite  was  his  beginning  and  his  end ;  the  universe  his  only  and  eternal  lore.  It 
holy  innocence  and  deep  humility  he  saw  himself  in  the  mirror  of  the  eternal  worii 
and  saw  how  he  too  was  its  most  lovely  mirror  ;  full  of  religion  was  he  and  foil  of  boty 
spirit,  and  hence  he  stands  there  alone  and  unrivalled,  master  in  his  art,  but  exastd 
above  the  profane  guild,  without  disciples  and  without  civil  right." 

Science,  says  Schleierxnacher,  is  the  existence  of  things  in  human  reason ;  art  ad 
cultured  skill  are  the  existence  of  human  reason  in  things,  to  which  it  gives  meant, 
shape,  and  order ;  religion,  the  necessary  and  indispensable  third  to  these  two,  n  the 
immediate  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  reason  and  nature,  of  the  universal  being  W 
all  that  is  finite  in  the  infinite  and  through  the  infinite,  and  of  all  that  is  temporal  n 
the  eternal  and  through  the  eternal.  Piety,  devotion,  as  the  direction  of  the  spirit  to 
the  eternal,  is  that  state  of  spiritual  excitation  to  which  all  the  utterances  and  dean 
of  divinely-inspired  men  point;  it  does  not  produce,  it  accompanies  knowledge  and 
moral  action ;  but  with  it  immorality  and  the  conceit  of  knowledge  cannot  co-exift. 
Whatever  advances  genuine  art  and  science  is  a  means  of  religious  culture.  True 
science  is  completed  i>erccption,  true  praxis  is  self-produced  culture  and  art,  and  true 
religion  is  sense  and  taste  for  the  infinite.  To  seek  to  possess  either,  of  the  former 
without  the  latter,  or  to  imagine  that  one  does  thus  possess  either,  is  a  sacrilegkraa 
error.  The  universe  is  the  scene  of  uninterrupted  activity,  and  reveals  itself  to  us  in 
every  moment ;  and  when,  through  the  impressions  which  it  thus  produces  directly 
upon  and  indirectly  within  us,  we  take  up  into  our  lives  every  separate  and  finite  object, 
regarded  not  by  itself  alone,  but  as  a  part  of  the  whole,  as  a  representation  of  the 
infinite,  and  when  we  find  herein  the  motive  for  our  action,  this  is  religion. 

The  communion  of  those  who  have  already  inwardly  ripened  into  the  devout  spirit 
is  the  communion  of  the  true  church.  Particular  churches  furnish  the  bond  of  anno 
between  pious  of  this  class,  and  those  who  are  still  seeking  after  piety.  The  difference 
between  the  priests  and  laity  can  only  be  a  relative  one.  He  is  called  to  be  a  priest, 
whoever  he  may  be,  who  has  so  peculiarly  and  completely  developed  in  himself  his 
faculty  of  feeling,  as  to  acquire  a  facility  in  :uiy  kind  of  expression. 

The  idea  of  religion  includes  the  complex  of  all  the  relations  of  man  to  the  Deity;  bat 
the  various  nliyioim  arc  the  definite  shapes  in  which  the  one  universal  religion  must 
express  itself,  and  in  which  alone  a  true  individual  development  of  the  religious  nature 
is  possible;  the  so-called  natural  or  rational  religion  is  a  mere  abstraction.  The  dif- 
ferent religions  are  religion  as,  stripped  of  its  infinity  and  often  in  impoverished  form, 
as  it  were  on  incarnate  God,  it  has  appeared  among  men,  which  appearance  is  a  work, 
extending  in,  infinitum*  of  that  spirit  which  is  revealed  in  all  human  history.  The  man- 
ner in  which  man  has  the  Deity  present  to  him  in  his  feeling  decides  respecting  the  worth 
of  his  religion.  The  three  principal  religious  stadia,  in  this  regard,  are  (1)  the  stadium tt 
which  the  world  appears  as  a  chaotic  unity,  and  the  Deity  is  represented  to  the  mind 
either  in  the  form  of  personality,  us  a  fetish,  or  impersonally,  as  blind  fate  ;  (2)  the  sta- 
dium at  which  the  definite  plurality  of  heterogenous  elements  and  forces  is  most  proni- 
nent  in  man's  conception  of  the  world,  and  the  notion  of  God  is  either  polytheistic,  at 
among  the  Hellenes,  or  takes  the  form  of  a  recognition  of  necessity  in  nature,  at  with 
Lucretius  ;  (0)  the  stadium  at  which  bung  is  conceived  and  represented  as  totality,  • 
unity  in  plurality,  or  as  system,  and  the  notion  of  God  is  cither  monotheistic  or  pan- 
theistic. In  Judaism  the  pro]>crly  religious  element,  or  the  consciousness  which  ererj- 
wherc  gleams  through,  of  man's  position  in  the  universe  and  of  his  relation  to  tn6 
eternal,  takes  the  form  of  the  conception  of  direct  retribution,  of  a  reaction  of  the  fiat- 
nite  against  the  finite,  the  latter  being  viewed  as  having  its  source  in  the  arbitrary  « 
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accidental.  The  Deify  is  conceived  only  as  rewarding,  punishing,  correcting  whatever 
is  individual  in  the  individual.  The  original  conception  of  Christianity,  on  the  contrary, 
is  that  of  the  universal  tending  and  striving  of  all  finite  things  towards  the  unity  of  the 
whole ;  and  it  represents  God's  action  in  response  to  this  striving  as  an  action  of  recon- 
ciliation exerted  at  various  times  and  places  through  agencies  at  once  finite  and  infinite, 
taman  and  divine.  The  sense  of  ruin  and  redemption,  of  enmity  and  reconciliation, 
is  fundamentally  characteristic  of  Christian  feeling.  Christianity,  detecting  in  all  that 
li  actual  the  element  of  unholiness,  proclaims  as  its  goal  infinite  holiness.  Christianity 
tat  put  forth  the  requirement  that  piety  should  be  a  permanent  state  in  man  and  not 
Manned  to  particular  times  and  relations.  The  founder  of  Christianity  does  not  re- 
quire that  our  adoption  of  his  idea  be  consequent  upon  our  attachment  to  his  person, 
but  rather  the  reverse  ;  the  greater  sin  is  the  Bin  against  the  spirit.  The  peculiarity 
and  substance  of  the  religion  of  Christ  is  that  it  mokes  the  idea  of  redemption  and 
reconciliation  the  centre  of  religion.  But  Christ  himself  is  the  centre  of  all  reconcilia- 
tion. The  time  will  come  when  the  Father  will  be  all  in  all,  but  this  time  lies  out  of 
aD  time. 

In  the  Monologue*  (1.  Contemplation;  2.  Examination;  3.  The  World;  4.  Pro- 
spect ;  5.  Youth  and  Old  Age)  Schleiermacher  defines  it  as  the  highest  moral  work  of 
nan,  that  each  one  represent  in  himself  in  a  peculiar  manner  humanity.  Kant's  re- 
quirement in  the  name  of  reason,  of  a  uniformity  of  action,  the  Categorical  Imperative, 
is  viewed  by  him  as  marking  indeed  a  creditable  advance  from  the  low  emptiness  of 
sensuous  animal  life  to  a  higher  plane,  but  as  constituting,  nevertheless,  a  lower  stand- 
point in  comparison  with  that  which  insists  on  a  higher  individuality  in  culture  and 
morality.  The  Ego,  the  me,  certain  of  itself,  asserts  in  its  most  interior,  personal  ac- 
tion its  free,  spiritual  self-determination,  independently  of  any  accidental  combination 
of  circumstances  and  even  of  the  power  of  time,  of  youth,  and  of  old  age. 

The  ConfidtntUd  Letter*  on  Friedriek  tichlegeT*  "  Lucinde  "  (which  are  better  than 
the  work  commented  on)  are  a  plea  for  the  undivided  unity  of  the  sensuous  and  spirit- 
nal  elements  in  love,  and  oppose  that  desecration  of  the  divine  in  it.  which  follows  from 
the  unintelligent  separation  of  it  into  its  elements,  into  spirit  and  flesh. 

In  classifying  the  sciences  Schleiermacher  considers  whether  they  are  founded  on 
an  empirical  or  a  speculative  view  of  nature  and  mind,  and  divides  them  accordingly 
Into  Natural  History  and  Physics,  History  and  Ethics.  Philosophy  in  its  idea  has  ref- 
erence to  the  highest  unity  of  physical  and  ethical  knowledge,  or  to  the  complete  inter- 
penetration  of  the  contemplative  (speculative)  and  experimental 

Schlciennacher's  Dialectic  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  knowledge  as  the  agreement  of 
thought  with  being,  which  must  show  itself  at  the  same  time  as  agreement  of  thinkers 
with  each  other.     The  "  Transcendental  Part "  of  the  Dialectic  considers  the  idea  of 
knowledge  independently,  and,  so  to  speak,  in  repose,  while  the  "  Technical  or  Formal 
Part  **  considers  the  same  idea  in  movement  or  the  development  of  knowledge.     With 
Kant,  Schleiermacher  distinguishes  between  the  matter  and  the  form  of  knowledge,  and 
teeche*  that  the  former  is  given  through  sensuous  perception  or  by  the  "Organic  Func- 
tion," while  the  latter  has  its  origin  in  the  u  Intellectual  Fr  *fc. 
which  is  the  faculty  of  unity  and  distinction.     The  forms  of  • 
with  the  forms  of  being.     Space  and  time  are  the  forms  c* 
not  simply  forms  of  our  apprehension  of  things.     The  for 
eept  and  the  judgment.     The  concept  corresponds  to  the 
to  the  '" substantial  forms"  termed  force  and  phe&P 
» force,**  the  lower  to  "  phenomenon"),  and  the  Jud| 
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ence,  in  their  reciprocity,  or  as  active  and  passive.  The  forms  of  the  development  d 
knowledge  are  induction  and  deduction.  The  process  of  deduction,  or  the  dematkt 
of  a  conclusion  from  principles,  is  never  rightly  employed  except  upon  results  of  tfet 
inductive  process,  which  advances  from  phenomena  to  the  cognition  of  principle 
Schleiermacher  expressly  (and  with  perfect  logical  justice)  disputes  the  theory  on  wtt* 
the  Hegelian  dialectic  rests,  that  pure  thought,  separated  from  all  other  thought,  «rf 
make  a  beginning  of  its  own,  can  originate  as  a  primitive,  independent,  and  parttoal* 
form  of  thought. 

In  the  idea  of  God  the  absolute  unity  of  the  ideal  and  the  real  is  thought,  to  tk» 
exclusion  of  all  contrasts,  while  in  the  conception  of  the  world  the  relative  unity  of  <to 
ideal  and  the  real  is  conceived  under  the  fonn  of  contrast.  God  is,  therefore,  neitfctf 
to  be  conceived  as  identical  with  nor  as  separated  from  the  world.  (Since  the  Ego  h 
the  identity  of  the  Subject  in  the  difference  of  its  momenta.  God's  relation  to  themrii 
may  be  compared  to  the  relation  of  the  unity  of  the  Ego  to  the  totality  of  its  tempodl 
acta. )  Religion  is  based  on  the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence,  in  which,  with  mull 
own  being,  the  infinite  being  of  God  is  at  once  implied.  Through  the  religious  feetinf 
the  original  ground  of  existence  is  posited  in  us,  just  as  in  perception  external  tknp 
are  posited  in  us.  The  being  of  the  Ideas  of  the  reason  and  the  being  of  conscience  it 
us  ore  the  being  of  God  in  us.  Religion  and  philosophy  are  equally  legitimate  fa* 
tions  of  the  human  spirit ;  the  former  is  its  highest  subjective,  and  the  latter  its  high- 
est objective  function.  Philosophy  is  not  subordinate  to  religion.  Such  (schotalfc) 
subordination  would  only  be  justified  if  all  attempts  to  think  God  were  inspired  aoSjhf 
feeling.  But  the  speculative  activity  of  man's  reason  as  directed  toward  the  tranweod- 
ent  ground  of  existence,  has  in  itself  worth  and  significance,  especially  as  a  meant  to 
the  removal  of  anthropomorphitic  elements  from  the  idea  of  God.  On  the  ote 
hand,  however,  religion  is  not  itself  a  mere  stopping-stone  to  philosophy.  For  feeling 
is  something  permanent  with  us ;  it  is  in  us  the  original  unity  or  indifference  of  think* 
ing  and  willing,  and  this  unity  cannot  be  replaced  by  thought.  * 

*  Schlficrmacher's  coivvption  of  the  relation  between  religion  and  philosophy  to  free  from  the  defect  d 
Hivl"*  contvption,  according  to  whi<h  feeling,  like  "  rupnrwntatioii,"  is  merely  a  mental  stadium  preparatory 
t>  the  iiiiiivption.  Feeling  t>tands  to  cuguiti\e  activity  in  general,  a*  alno  to  willing  and  praxis  not  in  U* 
relation  «f  a  function  of  lower  it  higher  order,  but  in  that  of  another  and  equally  legitimate  direction  «i 
psyrhWl  activity.  The  relation  of  order  subsists  only  within  each  one  of  the  three  priiicnnl  directions  « 
faculties,  hence  among  the  K-n^uous  and  spiritual  feeling,  anions  seHnitou*  and  rational  desires  and  betwedi 
penvption.  representation,  and  conception.  But  religion  is  not  merely  devotion,  i.  *.,  uot  merely  relation  d 
man  to  Deity  through  the  medium  of  feeling:  it  in  relation  of  man  in  all  hiH  psychical  function*  to  Ddtj. 
Hence  the  theoretical  and  ethical  olwricniM  are  an  ea-cntial  to  religion  as  is  the  emotional.  In  so  far,  now,  • 
religion  has  a  theoretical  ride,  Hegel's  jiosition.  considered  with  reference  to  the  relation  l»ctwcen  dogma  «d 
philo-opheme,  religion*  representation  and  ^nentinc  knowUnlge,  is  indeed  correct,  and  Schleicrmacher'i  co- 
ordination of  faeultiert  afi  equally  legitimate  i*  untenable.  In  all  sphere*  of  life,  feeling,  which  objectifies 
it«elf  in  representations,  mutt  lie-  founded  on  n-al  externa)  or  internal  event*  or  proceiwes;  the  feeling of  Jof 
in  triumph,  f«r  example,  which- has  given  itwlf  poetic  expression  in  the  Pen**,  of  .12*chylu*,  is  founded  on  tin 
fact  of  the  victory  actually  secured,  and  the  Christ iau  feeling,  on  which  Christian  poems  are  baaed,  ooteoH 
of  outward  or  inward  life.  Now  it  is  the  work  of  wience  to  ascertain  and  exhibit  thc*e  real  proueaH  ail 
events  so  that  a  true  image  of  them  *hall  enter  into  our  con"ciou>mw ;  science  must,  for  example,  reprodm 
the  real  motives  and  actual  progress  of  the  Persian  War  with  objective  fidelity  in  the  whole  and  in  detail,  tat 
muvl  in  like  manner  apprehend  and  represent  with  historical  fidelity  what  took  place  in  the  conadooiMi  «J 
Jc-us  as  well  on  what  wad  involved  in  hi*  Delations  to  the  world  aroimd  him.  and  aJ*o  what  mora  f**^ 
historical  agencies  co-operated  in  the  origin  and  extension  of  Christianity.  With  patriotic  or  relitfioa* feeftjf 
and  with  patriotic  or  religion*  poetry,  an  wich.  thi*  scientific  activity  is  co-ordinate  in  point  of  legitimac/flBl 
In  *o  far  ns  an  influence  is  exerted  in  either  direction,  there  U  involved  not  a  relation  on  either  put  of  ■ 
iinatlun  and  of  mere  bcrvitude,  but  rather  one  of  txw  and  mutual  furtherance  and  benefit. 
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1  The  subject  of  Ethics  is  the  action  of  the  reason  as  resulting  in  a  union  or  an  agree- 
ment of  reason  and  nature.  The  doctrine  of  goods,  the  doctrine  of  virtue,  and  the 
fectrine  of  duties  are  forms  of  ethics,  each  of  which  contains  the  whole  under  a  pecu- 
liar point' of  view.  A  good  is  any  agreement  ("  unity  M)  of  definite  sides  of  reason  and 
Mtoxe.  Mftfthanigm  and  chemism,  vegetation,  animal  ization,  and  humanization,  express 
kaaoending  order  the  successive  degrees  of  the  union  of  reason  and  nature.  The  end 
•£  ethical  praxis  is  the  highest  good,  ».  e.,  the  sum  of  all  unions  of  nature  and  reason. 
The  force  from  which  all  moral  actions  flow  is  virtue ;  the  various  virtues  are  the  ways 
hi  which  reason  as  a  force  dwells  in  human  nature.  Progress  towards  the  end  of  all 
morality  (the  highest  good)  is  the  substance  of  duty,  i.  e.,  of  ethical  praxis  with  refer- 
•oet  to  the  moral  law  or  of  the  sum  of  individual  actions  concurring  for  the  production 
of  the  highest  good.  The  various  duties  form  together  a  system  of  modes  of  action  ; 
this  system  results  from  the  whole  complex  of  the  virtues  of  the  individual,  which  in 
their  active  development  are  all  directed  toward  the  one  undivided  ethical  end  of  man. 
The  conception  of  the  permissible  belongs  rather  to  law  than  to  morals ;  for  whatever  be- 
tags  to  the  sphere  of  morals  must  in  every  particular  case  be  completely  determined 
through  its  relation  as  well  to  the  ethical  end  of  man  as  to  his  moral  power  and  to 
the  moral  law.  The  conception  of  the  permissible  has  no  legitimate  application  in 
ethics  except  in  a  negative  sense,  as  indicating  that  the  description  of  an  action  is  not 
jet  sufficiently  complete  (is  not  yet  sufficiently  individualised)  for  its  character  to  be 
vientifically  estimated.  But  in  this  sense  the  conception  does  not  contain  an  ethical 
qualification  or  mark,  but  only  implies  that  such  a  mark  is  yet  to  be  discovered. 

The  action  of  the  reason  is  either  organizing  and  formative,  or  symbolizing  and  indi- 
cative. Every  interpenetration  or  "  unity  "  of  reason  and  nature,  which  implies  a  coming 
action  of  reason  on  nature  is  organic,  while  every  such  unity,  which  implies  a  past 
action  of  reason  on  nature,  is  symbolic  The  distinction  between  the  organic  and  the 
symbolic  is  Grossed  by  the  distinction  between  the  universally  like  or  identical,  and  the 
individually  peculiar  or  differentiating  character  of  ethical  action. 

Hence  arise  four  provinces  of  ethical  action,  namely,  those  of  intercourse  or  traffic, 
of  property,  of  thought,  and  of  feeling.  The  first  is  the,  province  of  organization  with 
Identity  or  of  the  development  of  common  usage.  The  second  is  the  province  of  organ- 
edge  serves  the  artist  a*  a  means  for  his  ends,  and  in  like  manner  many  of  the  products  of  art  arc  serviceable 
to  the  representative  of  science  for  the  purposes  of  his  investigations,  while  his  own  feeling,  as  determined  by 
the  objects  of  his  investigation,  serves  him  as  a  means  of  exciting  him  to  inquiry.  But  in  ho  far  as  the  ideas 
in  which  feelings  objectify  themselves,  while  containing  elements  which  represent  certain  phases  of  the 
reality,  contain,  nevertheless,  others,  which  under  the  most  favorable  circumstance*  have  only  a  poetic  justi- 
fication, while  yet  both  classes  of  elements  without  distinction  have  in  those  ideas  the  value  of  representation* 
of  the  reality,  they  are  not  equally  legitimate  with,  but  inferior  to,  the  ideas  of  science,  from  which  all  elements 
having  only  a  poetical  validity  are  sifted  out,  while  the  objectively  valid  ones  are  completed  and  are  joined 
together  in  a  critically  tested  and  confirmed  whole.  Science  aims  at  the  cognition  both  of  separate  phenomena 
and  also  of  the  rationality  which  inheres  in  phenomena,  whether  in  the  field  of  nature  or  of  mind,  but  is  not 
Cor  this  reason  incompetent  to  appreciate  poetry  as  such  in  its  works  and  to  understand  it  in  its  motives. 
BeUgioaB  progress,  while  not  depending  on  a  degradation  or  even  an  extinction  of  feeling  and  poetry,  or  a 
restriction  of  religions  consciousness  to  what  is  scientifically  correct,  does,  nevertheless,  imply  a  separation  of 
all  elements  which  are  not  scientifically  justified  from  those  dogmatic  theorems  which  lay  claim  to  objective 
:mth,  and  a  recognition  of  feeling  and  poetry  as  co-ordinate  and  oo-oimrating  with  science,  exactly  as  progress 
In  historical  knowledge  and  poetry  depends  on  the  separation  and  the  co-operation  of  the  historic  and  poetical 
dements  originally  blended  together  in  the  legend ;  this  latter  statement  is  illustrated  in  the  actual  state  of 
historic  poetry,  whose  tendency  has  been  and  is  more  and  more  to  diviiricatc  from  historical  tradition  and 
critical  investigation,  and  which  has  thus  rained  itself  to  a  freer  and  more  independent  position,  at  the  same 
time  that  historic  knowledge  has  become  purer  and  more  profound. 
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ization  with  individuality,  or  of  the  development  of  the  untransferable.  Thought  and 
language  constitute  the  province  of  symbolism  with  identity,  or  of  the  community  41 
consciousness.  Feeling  is  the  province  of  symbolism  with  individuality,  or  of  tibt 
primitive  variety  of  consciousness. 

With  these  four  ethical  provinces  correspond  four  ethical  relations :  legal  right.  - 
sociability,  faith,  and  revelation.  Legal  right  is  the  ethical  oo-existenoe  of  indivifcnlr 
in  intercourse  or  traffic.  Sociability  is  the  ethical  relation  of  individuals  as 
proprietors ;  it  is  the  recognition  of  the  proprietorship  of  others,  so  that  what 
to  others  may  become  ours,  and  conversely.  Faith,  or  confidence  in  the  truthfolnesJ 
of  statements  made  by  another,  expresses,  in  the  general  ethical  sense,  the  relation  of 
mutual  dependence  which  exists  between  those  who  teach  and  those  who  learn  ilft 
common  language.  Revelation,  in  the  general  ethical  sense,  is  the  relation  of  individ- 
uals to  each  other  in  the  separateness  or  individuality  of  their  feelings  (the  content  & 
these  feelings  being  derived  from  the  Idea  which  most  controls  each  individual). 

With  these  ethical  relations  correspond,  again,  four  ethical  organisms  or  goods: 
State,  Society,  School,  and  Church.  The  State  is  the  form  under  which  men  tn 
united  for  the  exercise  of  the  identically  formative  activity  (for  common  action),  nodal 
the  distinction  of  authorities  and  subjects.  Society  is  the  union  of  men  for  indmdft- 
ally  organizing  activity,  under  the  distinction  of  personal  friendship  and  more  extended 
personal  relations.  The  School  (in  the  wider  sense,  including  the  University  sod 
Academy)  is  an  association  for  identically  symbolic  activity,  or  it  provides  for  a  partner' 
ship  in  knowledge  under  the  distinction  of  the  learned  and  the  public  The  Church  ii 
an  association  for  individually  symbolic  activity ;  it  exhibits  the  union  of  a  number  of 
men  of  the  same  type  for  subjective  activity  of  the  cognitive  function,  or  oommomtT 
in  religion  under  the  distinction  of  clergy  and  laity.  These  organisms  all  find  in  the 
family  their  common  basis. — The  cardinal  virtues  are  discretion,  perseverance  (of 
bravery),  wisdom,  and  love.  The  first  is  the  combat  against  one's  self,  the  second 
against  others  ;  the  third  is  an  inward  life  fvivification),  the  fourth  an  outward  one. 

Duties  are  divided  into  duties  of  law  and  of  love  on  the  one  hand,  and  duties  of  voca- 
tion and  of  conscience  on  the  other ;  the  former  distinction  is  founded  on  the  distinction 
between  universal  and  individual  community  of  productive  action,  and  the  latter  on 
that  between  universal  and  individual  appropriation.  The  most  general  law  of  duty  is: 
Act  at  every  instant  with  tny  whole  moral  energy,  endeavoring  to  do  thy  entire  moral 
work.  That  action  is  in  each  case  required,  as  duty,  which  most  promotes  all  the  in- 
terests of  morality.  In  all  performance  of  duty  the  inward  impulse  and  the  outward 
occasion  must  coincide. 

Philosophical  ethics  is  related  to  the  ethics  of  the  Christian  religion  or  to  theological 
ethics  in  general  (in  which  Schleiermacher  distinguishes  between  operative  and  repre- 
sentative action,  dividing  the  former  into  purifying  and  propagating  action,  and  the 
latter  into  representation  in  worship  and  in  the  social  sphere)  as  intuition  (perception) 
to  feeling,  or  as  objective  to  subjective.  The  former  has  to  do  with  the  human  reaeoi 
as  existing  alike  in  all  men,  and  can  consider  the  moral  consciousness  as  the  postulate 
and  condition  of  the  religious  consciousness.  Theological  ethics,  on  the  contrary,  pot* 
tulates  as  primary  the  religious  consciousness  in  the  form  of  an  inward  propensity* 
religious  belief  and  action.  Christian  ethics  asks  :  What  does  Christianity,  as  an  inward 
law,  require  ?  while  dogmatics  asks :  What  does  Christianity  imply  as  true  ?  * 


*  It  Is  obvioua  that  Schleiermacher  operates  in  his  ethic*  too  much  with  expressions  Mich  I 
ture,  etc..  which  are  of  very  <»mplcx  rignificntion,   ami  which,  like  symbol*,   may  cover  a  rnirtfittrttst 
diverse  relations,  and  that  in  conuequenoa  of  this  he  often  content*  himself  with  an  abstract  i 
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§  131.  Closely  following  Kant,  and  rejecting  the  prat-Kantian  specu- 
lation, Arthur  Schopenhauer  (1788-1860)  developed  a  doctrine  which 
nay  lie  described  as  a  transitional  fonn  from  the  idealism  of  Kant  to 
he  prevalent  realism  of  the  present.     Schopenhauer  teaches,  namely, 
rith  Kant,  that  space,  time,  and  the  categories  (among  which  the  cate- 
gory of  causality  is  treated  by  him  as  the  fundamental  one)  have  a 
purely  subjective  origin,  and  are  only  valid  for  phenomena,  which  are 
merely  subjective  representations  in  consciousness.     In  opposition  to 
Kant,  however,  he  denies  that  the  reality,  which  is  independent  of  our 
representations,  is  unknowable,  and  finds  it  in  the  Will,  which,  he 
avers,  is  fully  known  to  us  through  internal  jerception.     Uut  here 
he  involves  himself  in  the  following  contradiction :  he  refers,  in  the 
development  of  his  doctrine,  if  not  space,  yet  at  least  temporality  and 
causality  and  all  the  categories  therewith  connected  to  the  will,  al- 
though denying  in  his  fundamental  declaration  of  principles  that  they 
can  have  such  a  reference;  this  contradiction  he  does  not,  nor  can  he, 
»Toid,  and  so  his  philosophy  becomes  incapable  of  a  consequent,  sys- 
tematic development,  and  disproves  itself.     The  absolutely  real,  accord- 
ing to  Schopenhauer,  cannot  be  termed  a  transcendental  object ;  for 
no  object  is  without  a  corresponding  subject,  and  all  objects  are  simply 
representations  in  the  subject,  and  hence  phenomena.     The  conception 
of  will  is  taken  by  Schopenhauer  in  a  far  broader  sense  than  that  given 
to  it  by  common  usage.     He  includes  in  it  not  only  conscious  desire, 
hit  also  unconscious  instinct,  and  the  forces  which  manifest  themselves 
in  inorganic  nature.     As  intermediate  between  the  one  univcrssd  will 
and  tht1  individuals  in  which  it  appears,  Schopenhauer  posits  after  the 
pimilent  of  Plato,  various  Ideas,  as  real  species  (just  as  Schcl ling  pos- 
tal rhe  same  as  intermediate  between  the  unity  of  substance  and  the 
plurality  of  individuals).     These  Ideas  are  the  stages  of  the  objectitica- 
tim  of  Will.     Every  organism  displays  the  Idea  of  which  it  is  a  copy, 
on  lv  after  the  hiss  of  such  power  as  is  consumed  in  overcoming  the 
Ideas  which  *ire  of  a  lower  order  than  its  own.     The  pure  representa- 

+brr*  ft  mmr  mnrrrtr  rin*c1a|imrat  wmiM  hi»  in  pl»r#\  Y\*  in  -spit*'  nf  (hi*  «li'fid«'n«\v  hi*  i-thic*  ha*  indiicnti- 
UWt  ■  h;».'h  ftiwl  i^nmuicnt  vftlue  on  ncriiuiit  of  thi*  iiuuiih  r  m  \\  hi-  h  tvi<-  nlitifti  l«-t\t<>ii  i:i**K«virtiirti, 
■»J<1ut~<-4  \*  tnwu*>l  in  iu  and  on  mv«iuiit  nf  th<>  <l<-v<l>  p4»l  fliM-tritu- <>r  Li»H!.  wh:<  li  it « i>:it.iin-.  Itirht><lin<c- 
t»n  uf  round  artt'in  tnwanl  lhn  hitrhot  k««m|  SVhlt  .cnrinrhrr  hit-  r.  :»!!>  ili-4ii\<-ri-it  tin-  fc;:iirli-  principle  of 
Btrmi  j'wlrnynt-  m&vniinjr  mhjrrtivc  net*  of  will.  \vhi--h  priu<-ipl<»  in  Hi'-M'-  oli|rrrivi-t:c  tmttnwnt  «»f  Kh- 
m*  i.rtir.o-ali«t.  ftml  with  HtTtuirt  fulN  npiirt  intn  tin- varum-  «-rh:«Ml  M.:i- i  wh-<-«'  philosophical  UtritinuMn; 
H-»t*r:  ha*  nuwhvn*  •Ic-iimn-truttil '  itn*l  miKiin-*  univl.tUtl  t>>  ttui>n-t>.  :il  phiii»<<phy  ;  .Schtiprnhaurr'*  dvmI* 
WL»m  admit*  i  f  nn  puniiivr  cthi«^;  H»-in  kc  t->ok  up  ;i  Min  the  f.  -.uxfu'.  il-.i  \Om  !i  lii-  ut  the  Imm*  of  Srtilrier- 
— i-hi  f*  Hhk-.  anil  wrtijrht  U»  <k*vi*lop  it  w.th  l<>_'i.-.i]  con-i»rrncy.  n >pl:u>;n.'  tin-  nli-tricl  schematic  1 
t€  btMmwiiM;h*r  by  ouoenrte  |»yi*bulotfiual  ejivaiiiiiitiiis  foiuuli-il  i>u  internal  experience. 
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tion  of  the  Ideas  in  individual  shapes  is  Art  Consciousness  fint 
becomes  manifest  upon  the  highest  stages  in  the  objectification  of  wiU 
All  intelligence  serves  originally  the  will  to  live.  In  genius  it  it 
emancipated  from  this  ancillary  position  and  gains  the  preponderance 
Since  Schopenhauer  perceives  a  progress  in  the  negation  of  the  inferior 
sensuous  instinct,  and  yet,  without  being  untrue  to  his  principle,  which 
ascribes  true  reality  to  will  alone,  cannot  positively  term  this  pmgrw 
an  acquired  supremacy  of  reason,  only  a  negative  ethics  remains  possi- 
ble for  him.  His  ethical  requirements  arc  sympathy  with  the  suffix 
ing,  which  is  connected  with  all  object  locations  of  the  will  to  live,  and, 
al>ove  all,  the  mortification  in  ourselves,  not  of  life,  but  rather  of  the 
will  to  live,  through  asceticism.  The  world  is  not  the  l»est,  it  is  the 
worst  of  all  possible  worlds ;  sympathy  alleviates  suffering,  while  asceti- 
cism destroys  it  by  destroying  the  will  to  live,  in  the  midst  of  life.  In 
its  negation  of  the  sensuous  nature  in  man,  without  positive  determina- 
tion of  the  true  end  of  spiritual  life,  Schopenhauer's  doctrine  resem- 
bles the  Buddhistic  doctrine  of  Nirvana,  or  of  the  fortunate  final  state 
of  saints  purified  by  asceticism  and  who  have  entered  into  the  uncon- 
scious state;  it  also  resembles  those  doctrines  of  monastic  asceticism 
which  appear  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  but  which  modern  thought 
avoids  by  dcnviii"  all  ethical  dualism. 

The  following  tiro  S-'hoprnhauor**  works:  f'ffh  r  <tt*  rterfh**ke  TT»/rw/  rf«  &ttse*  rmn  znrfi-hwka 
(imnlf,  itiulnNta  it,  lM'I:  41  oil..  Frankfort  on  tlu-M..  1*17;  :kl  dliiion,  eu.  by  J.  Fnuunwiutt.  Le:.i»4:. 
1-^*4.  feber  tlv*  Srht  n  unit  «//<  F'ffiVii.  LHp-.,  1M»i:  *l  «t..  IsTtl.  ihr  Weltnl*  U'ilfe  ttnd  !'»/•»/<' 'ih-y.'JL 
four  IUK»ks  toLftht-r  with  a  rtupplommt  oonta.iiing  tho  frit  i«;  no  of  Kant's  philosophy,  Loipsio,  1M!>:  i**o« 
o.lit»<m,  inorojisotl  by  the  mMitioii  of  a  -miihiiI  volutin*.  Hwl..  lsll:  "W  «l.  ISM*,  {Writer*  Will* ma  *r 
X'tr.-tr,  Fnuikf.-on-tho  M.,  isrjfi:  *Al  o«l.,  LnM:  »i  ni..  i*lin-t  by  J.  Fniurn-t*»dt,  Lriptk-.  1S»»7.  In*  frUte* 
<*runii]>rfbh'in*  >trr  F.'/Ml  foil  FroiM.mi  of  tin-  Will,  nn.l  «ui  tin*  Foundation  of  Moral-).  Frankfort.  1M1 :  *1 
eil..  Loip-i«\  ISM.  Pann/a  rind  Pwti'Jpnuirn-i,  2  vol*..  IVrlin,  lSTil  :  Al  o«l..  tMitoil  liy  Jul.  FrauMKilt. 
Vti'1.,  1*-IW.  .-1m*  Srfi,ffH.n/Hm*r*  /niMtv-ttiffllh-t-rin  A"#«-A hiss,  AMiHtutlun>jtn,  Aniiif-.rkuhfjr.it,  .I;4-,'N"MI 
un.t  Frntjuv  nt>\  ol.  by  J.  Fniuonsta.lt.  L»*ip*..  lS-VI.  [Tin*  following  trar.slaii  »ns  from  sh h> ipcnhaiKrt 
writing  ha\o  appoan-'l  in  the  •/mirMil «/  Sjfiitiifir,  Pl,thwphy,  od.  by  W.  T.  Harris  St.  L/>uR  In^T-InTI: 
Srh»i»  >th>iutr\  latrine  uf  thr  Will,  trnn-I.  by  <\  L.  lVrnay*.  Vol.  1..  pp.  33£-»£9i:  Tknwjhi*  ,>n  ri.ii»*>pkl 
n.'fl  it*  tft-thntl  ((.'hup.  I.  of  tho  "  Af/v /•'/«!  un,l  PntiUiwmi  •'«*•'*),  trnnnl.  by  Chariot*  Jo-cfo,  Vol.  Y..  pp.  Iftf- 
2»>'.i;  'Pnt'o/htM  on  A.«w/*v  twil  f»inh'ti>:  (Chap.  II.  of  tho  ^inio  work),  transl.  by  the  same,  **>„  pp-  &'7-3iSL 
Cf.  artioli*  in  thw  '  hrWhin  Erumtmr.  Vul.  !>{,  pp.  I'rfi  *n\.— TV'.] 

of  A-h'ip.'nhatuT"-  -Winno  a.n-1  li:'o  haw  written  Joh.  Frio<lr.  H'-rlmrt  (review  of  Schopenhauer**  prinrf- 
pal  work  :  Pit  H','/  niH  Wi-l.'  un.t  Ynixftilnnii.  in  th-  Ifr r>m  «.  1>-Jil.  Art.  -J,  pp.  181-1  49.  signal  E.  li.  7- and 
reprinted  in  Hi-rbart'-  I'omphto  Work*.  V.J.  XIL  pp.  3f>!l-:S,.>l  :  of  the  in o» linen*  of  tho  Kantian  phtlrMOfta 
H«Tbart  trim-  lb  inlml'l  the  Mrst,  F.chr<>  tin*  most  profound.  Sth<-lling  tho  must  cunipn-hmMvc.  but  9dn> 
pt-nhanor  thi*  ol'-an^t,  ni.»»»t  <*kilful.  an<l  ini>*^«.>oniptinionnblc;  ho  say*  that  fN-hiUMiihaiwr's  work  i-  oxxxvadg 
wt-U  worth  n-ailin.'.  though  u-oful  only  a«  an  oxoroisn;  in  thinkintr,  ami  that  all  foaiuros  of  tho  crrooeoo^ 
iil.aii-tii'-^pino/i^tj'  p*ii!  >*<iphy  ar«»  tiuiuil  in  ■*  -:ii>p<»nhau*T's  oloar  mirrorV.  F.  Ed.  IV-nokoiin  tho  Jtm 
nf'-trtn.  LHUr-HttrztitiiH.i.  I  hi*,  is*).  Ni...  •Wi*i-*«!n.  Ho-iMikran/.  (in  hi<  t.'t»h.tler  h'ttn  H*-h~n  Phlh**.*  Loipac. 
1S»0.  pp.  .T.V-1M.  ami  in  tho  Ih-ttt^-hr  Wi*-hei.vhrifl*  o«Ut.-.l  by  Karl  t!«"-loko,  lN*>4.  X«».  48'i,  1.  Horm.  Fichll 
(KthiK;  1..  T^-ips..  lS"Ji.  pn.  :j!i4— 115).  Karl  Fortl:u.*o  i',r,itt.  Gesrh.  dcr  PfiilvM.  Mrit  A'tint.  pp.  407-445 i.  B* 
mann  (tifmh.  U* r  iit-utru  t'hih**..  III.,  'i  pp.  :i>l — 171.  anil  Mioftenhntier  utnl  llrrfnirt,  tint  Antttto*.  ii 
Fichto'«  ZtiUchrtft  f&r  i'A</i«»..  new  wru-s  XXI..  HuUo,  l«i,  pp.  fcW-fc&S),  Hk^lct  (^C.  A-k^  m  < 
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I  in  1864  and  published  in  Fichte's  ZeUechriftf.  Ph.,  new  aerie*,  XXVII.,  1855,  pp.  84-59  and  227- 
U9).  Fraucmtadt  {Brief e  fiber  die  Schopenhauer  sche  Philosophic  Lcip*.,  1854 ;  Lichtstrahlen  aus  Schopen- 
knuft  Werken,  Leipn.,  1862;  2d  ed.,  ib.,  1807;  Menwrabtlien,  Briefe  und  Nachlassstflcke,  in  Arthur  Scho- 
ftHkmur,  ton  ihm%  fiber  Mr,  by  Fraoenstiidt  and  E.  O.  Lindner,  Berlin,  1863 ;  Jul.  Frauenstidt,  Ueber 
**?%  Pesslmiemus,  OeechichtaphOoe.,  etc.,  in  the  Deutech.  Mat.,  1866,  No«.  48  and  49;  1807,  No*.  22  and  2.1, 
■te),  Ad.  CornilL,  {Artk.  Schop.  ale  eine  UtSbergangsformaUtm  von  etner  idealistlschen  in  eine  realistisvhe 
Vefitmmhauung,  Heidelb.,  1866),  C.  O.  Bithr  {Die  Sch.'Hche  Philos.,  Dresden,  1857),  Itud.  Scydel  {Schopen- 
hner'i  8y*tem  dargeetelU  uml  beurt/teiU,  Leips.,  1857),  Ludwig  Noack  {Arthur  Schop.  u.  s.  Weltanslcht,  in 
Jtfcte,  IIM  1,  1859;  Die  Meteter  Wetberfetnd  [Schopenhauer]  und  Fraueniob  [Danmer],  ibid.,  III.,  3  and  4, 
littU  Km  &iH*ura  hack  Nirvana,  in  tho  Deutncke  Jahrb.,  Vol.  V.,  1802 ;  in  the  Uwt-named  article  the 
wtapoM  of  the  moat  delicate  ridicule  are  directed  against  Schopenhauer's  extreme  ovcr-cstiination  of  himself), 
Twndrtenbttrg  (in  the  second  edition  of  his  Log.  Untereuckungen,  Leipa.,  1862,  Chapter  X. ),  II.  Haym  {Arthur 
Schopenhauer,  in  the  Preum.  Jahrb.,  Vol.  XIV.,  and  printed  separately,  Berlin,  1864),  Wilh.  Owinncr  {Scho- 
P**hauer  au*  personUckem  Utngang  dargeetelU,  Leiptric,  1862;  Schopenhauer  u.  s.  Freunde,  Lcips.,  1863), 
bleacher  de  Cared  {Htgel  et  Schop.,  Paris,  1862),  also  Dav.  Ascher  and  E.  O.  Lindner,  Nagel,  Suhlc,  Ed. 
Iftrcnthal,  Spiegel,  Bob.  Springer,  Wirth,  and  others,  in  various  articles  and  essays,  H.  L.  Korten  {Quomodo 
Sckoptnkauerus  ethUxtmfundamento  metaphyeico  eonstUuere  conatus  sit,  Dies.  Hal.,  1864),  Steph.  Pawlicki 
{to Schopenhawri  doctrina  et  philosophandi  ratione.  Dies.  Vratislav.,  1865).  Victor  Kiy  {Der  Pesslmlsmu* 
***<UeEthik  Sehopenhauere,  Berlin,  1866), Chr.  A.  Thilo  {Ueber  Schopenhauer's  ethischen  Atheismus,  in  the 
fcfcrtr.  /Or  exacte  PhUoe.,  VoL  VII.,  No.  4,  Leipsic,  1867,  pp.  821-366,  and  VIII.,  No.  1,  ibid.,  1867,  pp.  1- 
*;  ateo published  separately),  AL  Scherzel  (CharaAterieUk  dee  Hauptlehren  Sohopenhauers,  Programme  of 
tte  Ciernowicz  Real-8chule,  1866),  £.  Von  Hartmann  {Ueber  eine  nothwendlge  UmbUdung  der  Schopen- 
to&echen  PhiloeopMie,  in  Bergmann's  Philos.  Monatschrift,  II..  pp.  457-469X  Franensttdt  (in  Unstrre  Zelt, 
Kml  2L  22, 1869).   [A.  Schopenhauer  von  Dr.  D.  Asher,  Berl.,  1871.     Weetm.  Ret.,  Apl.  1853.] 

Arthur  Schopenhauer  was  born  in  Dantzic,  February  22,  1788.     His  father  was  a 
banker.    His  mother  was  the  authoress  Johanna  Schopenhauer  (writer  of  books  of 
tnvel  and  novels).    After  journeying  in  his  youth  with  friends  through  France  and 
England,  he  entered  in  1800  the  University  of  Gottingen,  where,  besides  physical  science 
•ad  history,  he  studied  especially  philosophy  under  the  direction  of  Gottlob  Ernst 
Schulze,  the  skeptic,  by  whose  advice  he  read,  in  preference  to  all  other  philosophers, 
Plato  and  Kant.  In  1811,  at  Berlin,  he  heard  Fichte,  whose  doctrine,  however,  left  him 
inaafigfied.     He  took  his  degree  in  1813  at  Jena,  with  the  essay  on  the  "  Fourfold 
Boot  of  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason "  {Ueber  die  vierfadie  Wurzd,  etc.).     The 
following  winter  was  spent  by  him  at  Weimar  in  the  society  of  Goethe,  whose  theory  of 
colors  he- adopted-   Here,  too,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  study  of  Hindu  antiquity. 
Prom  1814  to  1818  he  lived  in  Dresden,  occupied  with  the  preparation  of  his  optical 
essay  and,  particularly,  of  his  principal  work  :  "  The  World  as  Will  and  Representa- 
tion" {Die  Wdt  ah  WBU  und  VorsteUung).    As  soon  as  the  manuscript  of  this  work  was 
completed,  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Rome  and  Naples,  and,  afterwards,  in  1820, 
qualified  as  a  lecturer  at  Berlin,  with  the  University  in  which  place  he  was  connected 
as  a  ". private  lecturer,'1  or  "  Docent"  until  1831,  although  neither  zealous  nor  successful 
in  his  instructions.     In  1822-1825  he  was  again  in  Italy.     In  1831  the  cholera  fright- 
ened him  all  the  more  easily  away  from  Berlin,  since,  on  account  of  his  ill  success,  his 
lesdemical  life  had  long  since  become  valueless  for  him.     From  that  time  on  he  lived 
in  private  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  where  he  died  on  the  21st  of  September,  18(50. 
Bis  later  writings  contain  contributions  to  the  development  and  perfection  of  his  sys- 
tem, bat  are  much  more  noted  for  their  piquant  utterances  against  the  prevailing 
lotions  in  theology  and  the  attempts  of  philosophers  to  justify  the  same,  to  do  which, 
is  Schopenhauer  (venting  his  personal  displeasure  with  primary  reference,  doubtless,  to 
lie  success  of  Hegel,  his  more  fortunate  antagonist,  and  to  Schelling's  call  to  Berlin) 
ffith  incessant  repetition  insinuates,  these  "  Professors  of  Philosophy  "  were  paid  by 
ike  government.     These  insinuations,  which  were  put  forth  in  ever-changing  form  and 
lot  without  a  display  of  originality  and  wit,  and  which  furnished  nourishment  for  the 
17 
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doubt  whether  what  wan  accustomed  to  be  publicly  taught  owed  it§  acceptance  i 
conviction  of  its  truth  or  to  the  civil  organization,  which  provides  office  and 
for  him  who  assents,  and  bo  controls  the  "  will  to  live  " — these  H)<nnuati4Tns  opened! 
Schopenhauer's  writings  that  way  to  the  public  which  his  system,  originally  noticed  I 
by  a  few  men  of  profession,  had  been  unable  to  find ;  but  from  the  time  when  a  i 
circle  of  readers  interested  themselves  in  his  more  exoteric  utterances  there  wen  i 
wanting,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  thinkers  who,  either  approving  or  opposing,  | 
more  careful  attention  to  the  system  as  such.     For  a  time,  during  and  after  i 
hauer's  last  years,  it  was  in  some  circles  a  matter  of  fashion  to  believe  in  Scho 
But  his  doctrine  lacks  the  most  essential  condition  of  permanence,  namely,  the] 
bility  of  an  all-sided  and  intrinsically  harmonious,  systematic  development. 
aphorisms,  loosely  united  with  each  other  in  a  seeming  whole,  but  in  reality  < 
each  other  by  scarcely  concealed  contradictions,  can  only  produce  an 
transient  effect     Only  as  elements  of  a  more  satisfying  system  can  the  truths  i 
are  undeniably  contained  in  Schopenhauer  s  doctrine  permanently  assert  themsehei. 

In  his  graduating  essay,  on  the  Fourfold  Root  of  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Boom,  I 
Schopenhauer  distinguishes  between  the  principles  of  being,  becoming,  action,  all 
knowledge  (priucipium  aHtc/idi,  Jietidi\  agendi,  ognose&uli  ;  this  order  in  naming  the*  | 
is  termed  by  Schopenhauer  the  systematic ;  the  didactic  order  being :  fa*di%  ftjynoMVMfc  \ 
f*st'ndi.  ngmdi).  The  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  considered  generally,  expremv  j 
according  to  S.,  the  regular  connection  which  subsists  among  all  our  ideas,  and  1 
in  point  of  form  can  be  a  prfori  determined,  and  on  account  of  which,  further,  nothnf  1 
that  subsists  alone  and  independently,  and  nothing  that  is  single  and  disconnected,  on 
become  an  object  of  knowledge  for  us.  The  nature  of  this  connection  varies  with  tb) 
nature  t>f  the  objects  of  our  ideas.  Everything,  namely,  which  can  become  an  object 
for  us,  and  consequently  all  our  ideas  ^representations),  are  divisible  into  four  chum, 
and  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  assumes  a  corresponding  fourfold  form.  The 
ftr*t  chins  of  possible  objects  for  our  representative  faculty  is  that  of  intuitive,  complete, 
empirical  representations.  The  forms  of  these  representations  are  the  forms  of  the 
internal  and  external  senses,  namely  :  time  and  space.  Within  this  class  of  object?  tta 
principle  of  sufficient  reason  has  the  character  of  a  law  of  causality.  Sohopenhaatr 
terms  it,  as  such,  the  principle  of  tho  sufficient  reason  of  becoming,  pnna'pi'/m  r>'tvmi$ 
nujjlririitis  fnnh\  "Whenever  a  new  state  commences  in  one  or  several  objects,  this  stale 
must  have  been  preceded  by  another,  which  it  follows  regularly,  i.  f\.  as  often  the  other 
state  exists ;  such  sequence  is  termed  consequence,  and  the  first  state  the  cause,  the 
second  the  effect.  As  corollaries  from  the  law  of  causality  follow  the  law  of  inertiirr 
since  without  an  influence  exerted  from  without  the  earlier  state  cannot  be  changed,— 
nnd  the  law  of  the  persistence  of  substance — sine*.'  the  law  of  causality  applies  only  to 
states  and  not  to  substances  themselves.  The  forms  of  causality  are :  cause  in  the 
narrowest  sense  of  the  term,  stimulus,  and  motive.  Changes  in  the  inorganic  kingdom 
take  place  as  the  result  of  causes  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  term,  where  action  tad 
reaction  are  equal ;  changes  in  organic  life  follow  from  stimuli,  and  the  consckw, 
external  actions  of  all  animal  existences  follow  motives,  the  medium  of  which  is  knowl- 
edge. The  difference  between  cause,  stimulus,  and  motive  is  a  consequence  of  vsxrnf 
degrees  of  susceptibility  in  the  l>eings  or  things  on  which  they  act.*     The  second  «*•• 

*  On  the  part  taken  by  the  iin«lcr*tan«lm«r— \vhi«h  control*  the  application  of  the  law  of  cMwtf&T"* 
i>.ar*np  the  result*  of  penvption.  5«hopenh;iuer.  in  thi<  <nnneetinn,  ?ays  much  that  to  worthy  of  all«»tl»i 
r*-:  h«»  labor*  constantly  under  the  erroneous  notion  that  it  U  a  free  creation  of  the  order  of  the  cunt*** 
p  T.*v<ameM  rather  than  a  thinking  reproduction  of  the  real  onlcr  of  external  existences  that  the  miad  tai* 
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i  for  the  thinking  subject  is  made  up  of  conceptions  or  abstract  represontationa. 
and  to  the  judgments  derived  from  them  applies  the  principle  of  the  sufficient 
knowledge,  prinapium  ration**  iuj/lcientu  coanoteendiy  which  affirms  that  if  a 
is  to  express  a  cognition,  it  must  have  a  sufficient  reason ;  having  such  reason 
■  the  predicate  true.  Truth  is  (according  to  Schopenhauer's,  in  part,  very 
division)  either  (1)  logical— t.  a,  it  is  a  formal  correctness  in  the  oonneo- 
hdgments— or  (2)  material,  founded  on  sensuous  intuition — >.  e\,  in  so  far  as 
sent  is  founded  direct! y  on  experience,  empirical  truth — or  (8)  transcendental, 
m  the  forms  of  knowledge  contained  in  the  understanding  and  in  the  pure 
r,  or  (4)  mctalogical—  by  which  latter  term  Schopenhauer  designates  that 
ich  is  founded  on  the  formal  conditions  of  aU  thought,  as  contained  in  the 
imely,  the  truth  of  the  principles  of  identity,  contradiction,  and  excluded 
nd  of  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  of  judgments  itself.  The  third 
Dbjects  for  the  representative  faculty  consists  of  the  formal  portion  of  our 
representations,  viz. :  the  intuitions,  given  d  priori,  of  the  forms  of  the  exter- 
nternal  senses,  space  and  time.  As  pure  intuitions  these  are,  by  themselves 
aied  from  our  complete  representations,  objects  for  the  representative  faculty. 

I  time  have  the  peculiarity  that  all  of  their  parts  stand  to  each  other  in  a  re- 
th  reference  to  which  each  of  them  is  determined  and  oonditionated  by  another, 
this  relation  is  termed  position ;  in  time  it  is  termed  sequence.  The  law  by 
i  parts  of  space  and  time  are  mutually  determined  with  reference  to  those 
is  termed  by  Schopenhauer  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  of  being, 
m  rationii  $uffieUnti*  astndi.  In  time  every  instant  depends  on  the  preceding 
his  nexus  between  the  parts  of  time  rests  all  numeration ;  every  number  pre- 
all  the  numbers  before  itself  as  grounds  or  reasons  of  its  existence.    In  like 

II  geometry  reposes  on  the  nexus  of  position  among  the  parts  of  space ;  it  is  a 
problem  to  discover  such  proofs  ss  not  merely  demonstrate  in  any  accidental 
■as  if  they  were  "  mouse-trap  proofs'1 — the  truth  of  propositions,  but  deduce 
n  their  ontological  grounds.  *    The  la*t  cUiu  of  objects  of  the  representative 

found  in  the  immediate  object  of  the  internal  sense,  the  willing  subject, 
in  object  for  the  knowing  subject,  and  is  indeed  only  given  to  the  internal 
enee  (as  Schopenhauer,  with  Kant,  erroneously  assumes)  it  appears  only  in 
not  in  space. f  With  reference  to  volition  the  principle  of.  sufficient  reason 
he  form  of  a  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  of  action,  prinapium  rationii 
i  ayfiidi,  or  the  law  of  the  action  of  motives.  In  so  far  as  motives  are  oxter* 
tions  of  action  they  are  causes,  and  have  been  considered  above  in  connection 
first  class  of  objects,  which  is  mode  up  of  the  contents  of  the  material  world 
external  perception.  But  the  action  of  motives  is  known  by  us  not  merely, 
of  all  other  causes,  from  without,  and  hence  indirectly,  but  also  from  within, 
lute  directness,  and  hence  in  their  entire  mode  of  operation ;  here  we  learn 

|itW«  which  are  romm<mly  tmnwl  genetic :  for  In  reality  the  frenetic  and  cannal  reference  I*  not 
R-'h^wnhauer  a*Mimes  in  mathematical  necessity :  If  we  conceive  number*  a*  ariittnfr  from  the 
i  antl  w>|«rmti(m  of  unitie*,  and  fn-ometricol  rU?urcfl  u«  arixinp  through  the  motion  of  point*,  linen. 
"fit*  mnacion*  of  their  £ifKi<lii  ami  of  the  causality  which  is  objectively  grounded  in  the  nature  of 
i»  ptarality  ami  spatial  co-cxitftcncc. 

th*  will  i*  the  exclusive  object  of  the  Internal  munc,  or  of  Hc]f-cnn«*iouaie«<i,  lx  n  fundamental  error 
laner,  from  which  Kant  was*  free;  wn«ation  and  feeling,  rcj»re*<enttttion  and  thought,  are.  no  U*m 
and  will,  immediate  object*  of  our  art*  of  >*elf-apprchcn»lon.  Will,  in  the  propiT  nciim-  of  the  term, 
locctcd  with  knowlcibjrc,  and  could  then-fore  not  be  known  if  the  act  of  knowing  were  iUvlf  really 
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by  experience  the  mystery  of  tn*  jurodurtion  pi  effects  by  causes  in  its  innermost  nature: 
the  action  of  motlyee  ["  Jfctfartfoft"]  u  causality  seen  from  within. f 

\.  Schopenhauer's  principal  work:  "The  Worid  as  Will  and  Notion 

•-  '»  WtUe  und  Vorstd&ung)  is  divided  into  four  Books,  the  first  and  third  of  which  reUbrto 

/  '  the  world  as  notion  or  representation,  and  the  second  and  fourth  to  the  world  as  wiH. 
Book  L  treats  of  the  notion  as  subject  to  the  principle  of  sufficient  reaenu,  and  aitue- 
qnently  as  object  of  experience  and  science ;  And  Book  Til.  of  the  notion  as  independ- 
ent of  that  principle,  or  as  Flatonio  Idea,  and  consequently  as  object  of  art  Bock  II. 
relates  to  the  objectifying  of  the  will,  and  Book  IV  r  to  the  affirmation  and  negation  of 
the  will  to  live  (which  accompany  the  attainment  of  self -knowledge).  Subjoined  is 
critique  of  the  Kantian  philosophy. 

The  first  book  begins  with  the  proposition :  The  world  is  my  notion.    Tub  projy 
tkm,  says  Schopenhauer,  is  tree  for  all  Living  and  knowing  things,  although  man  a!™ 
can  make  it  a  subject  of  reflected,  abstract  consciousness,  to  which  < 
•       rises  through  philosophical  speculation.    It  is  only  under  the  form  of  the  < 

into  object  and  subject  that  any  notion  whatever,  whether  abstract  or  intuitive,  put 
or  empirical,  is  possible  or  conceivable.  Everything  which  exists  for  cognition,  *sd 
hence  this  entire  world,  is  objective  only  with  reference  to  the  knowing  subject;  ilk 
the  perception  of  the  percipient,  or  a  notion.  Everything  which  belongs  or  can  held* 
to  the  world  is  inevitably  subject  to  this  dependence  on  the  knowing  subject,  for  whs* 
only  it  exists,  f  The  essential  and  hence  universal  forms  of  all  objects  can,  is  &&> 
penhauer  assumes  with  Kant,  be  discovered  anc|  completely  known  without  the  kwv!» 
edge  of  these  objects,  in  a  purely  subjective  manner,  i.  &,  they  axe  contained  d  fnki 
in  our  consciousness:  But  Schopenhauer  affirms,  in  addition,  that  the  principle  afsnt 
ficient  reason  is  the  common  expression  for  all  objective  forms,  of  which  we  are  cob- 
scious  d  priori.  He  teaches  that  the  existence  of  all  objects,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
objects,  notions,  and  nothing  else,  consists  entirely  in  their  necessary  reference  to  each 
other,  which  reference  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  expresses.     For  every  science 

*  Bat  in  reality,  in  all  cases,  in  mechanical  and  organic  processes  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  inner  ground  a 
reason  and  the  external  conditions  belong  together  and  constitute  in  their  union  the  total  cause,  which  there- 
fore can  never  be  simple ;  both  sides  must  be  united  in  one  law  of  causality.  This  law,  moreover,  (bids  then, 
as  above  mentioned,  its  application  to  the  objects  of  mathematical  inquiry  as  well  as  to  other  objects.  Con- 
trasted with  causality  is  the  reason  or  ground  of  cognition  (ratio  cognotcendt),  but  not  as  connected  with  » 
particular  class  of  objects,  but  only  as  the  subjective  recognition  of  an  objectively  real  nexus  through  an  in- 
ference from  cause  to  effect,  or  conversely,  from  effect  to  cause,  or  from  one  effect  to  a  second  effect  of  the 
same  cause,  belonging  with  the  first.  Thus  Schopenhauer's  four  forms  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  tie 
to  be  reduced  to  the  two  which  Kant  and  others  before  him  had  already  distinguished,  namely,  to  the  pratfipk 
of  causality — which  may  be  expressed  in  the  formula :  every  change  has  a  cause,  which  consists  of  the  iaaei 
ground  or  reason  and  the  external  condition — and  the  principle  of  the  reason  of  knowledge,  which,  as  I  h**« 
sought  to  show  in  my  SytUem  of  Logic  (§  81,  cf.  %  1(11).  affirms  that  the  logical  combination  of  judgments  is 
the  syllogism  must  correspond  with  the  objective  and  real  causal  nrais. 

t  Schopenhauer  believed  that  in  the  simple  phrase :  •*  No  object  without  subject "  (like  Fichte's  "w«» 
Ego  without  an  Ego")  he  had  apprehended  more  purely  and  exhibited  more  clearly  the  subjectivity  of  all  ear 
knowledge  than  Kant,  who  arrived  at  his  subjective  theory  of  knowledge  by  a  detailed  consideration  of  tbt 
manner  in  which  knowledge  is  conditionated  by  the  subjective  nature  of  man ;  for  Kant,  consequently,  that 
remained  (says  Schopenhauer)  a  realm  of  "transcendental  objects "  or  44things-in-themaelves,n  whose  eO 
tence  Schopenhauer  denied.  But  although,  obviously,  all  notions  are  in  the  knowing  subject,  yet  the  qsestfea 
arises  whether  and  to  what  extent  they  agree  with  that  which  is  not  identical  with  this  subject,  and  ahk* 
exists  not  merely  in  him  but  by  and  for  itself ;  this  question  is  not  answered  in  Schopenhauer's  simple  "aa 
object  without  subject,*1  or,  rather,  the  non-agreement  of  the  representation  with  a  real  object,  which  Scho- 
penhauer, apart  from  the  "  will,"  everywhere  assumes,  is  simply  pre-supposed  by  him,  wheteaa  Kant's  * 
consideration  of  the  "elements"  of  our  knowledge,  although  it  did  not  bring  him  to  the  end  aimed  i 
opened  up  a  way  to  it 
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is  the  organon,  and  the  special  object  of  the  science  is  its  problem.  Ma- 
Q8  out  of  consideration  the  knowing  subject  and  the  forms  of  knowledge, 
e  are  as  clearly  pre-supposed  in  the  coarsest  matter  with  which  material- 
jin,  as  in  the  organism,  with  which  it  would  end.  "  No  object  without 
e  principle  which  forever  renders  all  materialism  impossible.  *  On  the 
mtinues  Schopenhauer,  Fichte — who  begaii  with  the  knowing  subject,  in 
>poeition  to  materialism,  which  begins  with  the  object  known — overlooked 
nee  that  with  the  subjective  he  had  already  posited  the  objective,  because 
xmceivable  without  object,  and  that  his  deduction  of  object  from  Bubject, 
ction,  rested  on  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  which  is  nothing 

universal  form  of  the  objective  as  such,  and  consequently  presupposes 

but  has  no  value  or  application  before  or  apart  from  the  objective, 
per  starting-point  for  philosophy,  according  to  Schopenhauer,  is  the 
primitive  fact  of  consciousness,  the  first  and  most  essential  fundamental 
l  fact  is  the  division  into  subject  and  object ;  the  form  of  the  object,  on 
is  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  in  its  various  shapes.  From  this  com- 
ersal  relativity  of  the  world  as  notion  Schopenhauer  infers  that  the  inner- 
>f  the  world  must  be  sought  in  another  aspect  of  it,  an  aspect  altogether^ 

its  aspect  as  notion.  The  notion  has  need  of  the  knowing  Bubject  in 
:istence.  As  the  existence  of  the  world  is  dependent  on  the  existence  of 
ing  being,  so,  and  not  less  necessarily,  the  latter  is  dependent  on  a  long 
ding  causes  and  effects,  into  which  it  enters  itself  as  a  diminutive  link. 
'  finds  its  solution  in  the  consideration  that  the  objective  world,  the  world 
nly  one  side  of  the  world,  and  that,  so  to  speak,  its  external  side,  and 
i  has  another  entirely  different  side,  which  is  its  innermost  essence,  its 
:  thing-in-itself ,  which,  from  the  most  direct  of  the  forms  in  which  it  is 
bo  be  termed  will. 

md  book  Schopenhauer  treats  of  the  objectifying  of  the  will.  To  the 
tct  his  own  body  is  presented  in  a  twofold  manner,  first  as  a  represen* 
aal  perception,  or  as  one  among  many  objects  and  subject  to  the  law  of 
I  secondly  as  that  which  is  immediately  known  to  every  one  under  the 

Volition  and  the  action  of  the  body  f  are  not  two  different  states  known 
1  connected  by  the  band  of  causality ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  one  and 
ering  only  in  the  completely  different  ways  in  which  they  are  presented 
g  subject  The  action  of  the  body  is  simply  the  objectified  act  of  the 
act  of  the  will  brought  within  the  sphere  of  perception.    The  whole  body 

the  will  objectified,  i.  e.,  the  will  become  notion  or  representation,  the 
Lhe  will.  Whether  all  other  objects  known  to  the  individual  as  notions 
to  body,  the  manifestations  of  a  will — this  is  the  proper  sense  of  the 
the  reality  of  the  external  world.  The  returning  of  a  negative  answer 
n  is,  says  Schleiermacher,  theoretical  egoism,  which  can  never  be  oon- 
s,  but  which,  nevertheless,  has  surely  never  been  otherwise  employed  *• 
n  as  a  skeptical  sophism,  i.  <?.,  for  show,  while  as  a  serious  oonviottaai 
ad  in  the  madhouse  if  anywhere.     Since,  therefore,  the  disproof  of  * 


unrly,  that  the  allfYiM  non-.ajrrvemcnt  of  the  subjective  forms  of  i 

h  objective  reality,  wore  really  proved  (an  Schopenhauer  amames  that  it  it)  by  IM 

been  demonstrated  by  Kant  with  really  cogent  argument*. 

n  of  a  part  of  the  brain  ? 
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retiual  egoism  is,  while  impossible,  also  not  necessary,*  we  are  justified  in  employing 
the  twofold  knowledge  which  is  given  us,  in  two  wholly  heterogeneous  ways,  of  tin 
essence  and  operation  of  our  own  bodies,  as  a  key  to  the  essence  of  every  phenomena 
in  nature,  and  in  judging  all  objects  other  than  our  bodies,  and  which,  therefore,  m 
not  presented  to  our  consciousness  in  a  twofold  manner,  but  simply  as  notions  or  repn> 
sentatioms,  after  the  analogy  of  our  bodies  ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  further  justified  a 
assuming  that  as  these  object*,  on  the  one  hand,  like  our  own  bodies,  are  notions,  ud 
in  so  far  of  the  same  nature  with  our  bodies,  ao,  <>u  the  other  hand,  if  we  make  abduc- 
tion of  the  existence  of  these  objects  as  notions  of  a  knowing  subject,  that  which  after- 
wards remains  must  be,  in  its  innermost  essence,  the  same  with  what  we  term  wffl, 
The  will,  as  a  uthing-in -itself, "  is  completely  different  from  its  manifestation  or«p- 
|>earance,  and  is  wholly  free  from  the  forms  of  the  latter ;  it  enters  into  these  forM 
when  it  appears  (becomes  phenomenal) ;  they,  therefore,  relate  only  to  it  as  objective. 
The  will,  as  a  thing-iu-itself,  is  one,  while  its  manifestations  in  space  and  time  are  innu- 
merable. Time  and  space  constitute  the  principle  of  individuation  (jmncijtiuih  unB- 
viduntiont8).\ 

*  The  disproof  in  question,  if  effected,  must  rent  on  premise*  which,  for  Schopenhauer  (u  «*fl  ■*  fcr 
Berkeley  also*,  prove  too  much,  sun.v  they  militate  against  the  denial  of  the  reality  of  the  external  wurid.  in tfci 
faffltt  m  whh  h  rVh>>pcnhauer  denies  it;  if,  on  the  other  hum],  Schopenhauer's  denial  be  maintained,  it  * 
vol  vex  an  a  logieal  oouscqueuec  the  denial  also  of  the  plurality  of  animate  or  willing  beings,  whence  Srbcpet- 
haiier,  in  order  to  omjijh-  thin  unfortunate  conscipicmv,  i*  obliged  to  resort  to  the  "marinoum"  argument  b 
reality  tlieiv  \vn+  trreat  need,  not  nf  a  proof  that  Kn-enlled  *'  the-jretical  egutan™  or  '•  Polii*4«n  "  (theuM? 
tion  by  au>  one  mini  that  he  alone  exists)  is  a  piece  of  lumtcy,  but  of  a  proof  that  8';h'.»pcnhaucr*n  doctrlw-rf 
the  subje«'Li\e  nature  of  nil  categoric*,  and  hit  denial  of  their  applicability  to  * 'things- in -thotn»elva«"Jy** 
logi«idly  lead  to  thih  absurd  doctrine.  How  in  the  real  individualization  of  the  one  Will  in  a  plurality  of  »* 
inn.  perceiving,  and  thinking  Mibjeet*  logically  conceivable,  without  the  assumption  of  the  objectified 
validity  of  the  categori!**  of  unity,  plurality,  etc.  Y 

t  That  wc  know  the  interior  nature  of  other  existences  by  the  analogy  of  our  own  interior  is  a  troth  vtt* 
had,  iiulccd.  been  previously  recognized  by  some  thinkers,  but.  which  it  is  Sohopenhaner'$  merit  t-»  have mata- 
tiinml  with  peenliar  force,  llii  cxiiosition  of  thi*  truth,  although  incomplete,  is  MimViuni  to  unsure  foriiffl 
a  |h -miancut  place  in  the  hi-tory  of  philosophy,  lleneke.  whose  imm<*diatc  muster  in  this  d merino  wai>5dft- 
pculumer.  added  to  it  the  essential  complementary  consideration,  that  not  only  our  will,  but  a>v  with  tt» 
name  directness  und  with  etpuilly  jicrfect  truth,  the  action  of  our  perceptive  und  intellective  faculties,  is  law« 
by  us  in  internal  |>crception,  unuufclincd  by  any  subjective  form  of  apprehension  foreign  t"  the  object*  kno*li| 
anil  the  same  view  in  devested,  on  the  \m*\*  of  lleneke' s  tcai hing.  in  my  >i/vtem  of  Ltt*j*\  $  40  etirq.  Btf 
in  the  phll.i-ophy  of  Scho^-nlmuer.  who  absent*  to  Kant's  d-H-trne  of  time  u-  simply  a  subjective  form  of  to- 
man apprehension,  there  remains  the  im-onsHtency,  that  while  the  will  in  the  case  of  self-apprehension  pi*" 
sent-  itM-lf  only  under  the  form  of  temporality,  it  must,  nevertheless,  exist  jstr  m  without  thi*  form,  with** 
whieh,  however,  it  is*  ii>>t  conceivable  as  will.  A  further  min-motcd  contradiction  is  this,  thiit  white  the  inJi- 
viduation  of  the  will  constitute*.  «>n  the  one  hand,  the  condition  of  the  existence  of  the  individual  intellect.  «i 
the  other  it  pre-supjiosisi  the  previous  ex i stem v  of  this  intellect,  since  time  and  space,  whieh  together  torn 
the  principle  of  individuation,  have.  ncconlim;  to  the  doctrine  of  Kant  and  Scho|»enhauer.  like  canMlitT,M 
validity  except  an  forms  of  the  perceiving  and  thinking  subji-ct.  1L  Seydel  ha*  shown  most  completely  h* 
many  contradictious,  owing  to  thi-  ^ubj.-etivi^m,  aiv  involved  in  the  development  of  Scho|>? nhauer,« thMBJ 
of  will.  T>  th's  inii-t  b;;  ftill"<l  the  universal  confu.i.m.  by  Si-ho{KMihau>rr,  of  the  conception  of  lfl^ 
whieh  involve-  the  notion  uf  s^nnethinu'  netively  sought  utt<r  anil  the  conviction  of  it«  attiiinabilitj,  wttk  Ik* 
conception  of  iiistiwt.  whieh  may  exist  without  these  l«.nri'id  element-.  It  our  intellects  with  their  artWti«i 
were  not  dire<'tly  knowuble  by  us,  neithi-r  could  our  wills  be.  thu-*  known :  the  most  that  we  could  thai  kMff 
wouM  N.'our  blind  inst:n<-ts:  and  yet  S>'hu|N!nhuiier.  in  tho  d-velopment  of  h^  theory,  i*  unable  to  do wftho* 
the  cuni'pt.ion  i»f  the  will  in  thi>  niost  e««iuplete  «en--e  of  that  term.  He  siiys  that  he  will  name  the  pm  V- 
coplimr  tt»  its  must  eminent  sjHjcies,  and  yet  he  only  {iroiluet^s  hereby  the  fal-v  appearance,  as 
fon.i'-  of  nature,  sirn.-*-  he  terms  them  the  will  in  nature,  were  ils  well  known  to  u*  «j«  the  human  wiU, 
thoUL'h  their  up|.>ar*-Htly  intelligent  aetiou  were  as  esisily  eum]>rt'hensible  fi»r  u#  as  is  that  of  the 
The  figurative  and  the  literal  sense-  of  the  term  will  are  eon  founded.  Schoiwnhauer  leaven  uninvetfifrtrf 
the  iiuestion  whether  all  forces  and  all  instincts  do  not  prc-supi">se  internal  Htatea  or  qualitiee,  which,  S0 
analogous  to  our  ideas  than  to  our  desire^  an;  in  theinselvca  uot  forced,  but  beoume  such  only  through  ttafc 
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In  individual  things,  as  they  appear  to  us  in  time  and  space,  and  conformably  to 
he  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  the  thing-in-itself,  or  the  will,  becomes  only  me- 
liately  objective ;  between  the  will  and  the  individual  object  stands  the  Idea,  as  that 
a  which  alone  the  will  is  immediately  objective.  The  Ideas  are  the  stages  of  the  ob- 
ectification  of  the  will ;  imperfectly  expressed  in  numberless  individuals,  they  exist  as 
he  unequalled  patterns  of  the  latter  or  as  the  eternal  forms  of  things,  not  entering 
ihemselves  into  space  and  time,  which  are  the  media  of  individual  things,  but  immov- 
able, unchangeable,  ever  existent,  and  uncreated,  while  individual  things  rise  into 
King  and  decay,  are  ever  becoming,  but  never  are.  The  lowest  stage  in  the  objectifi- 
jation  of  the  will  is  represented  by  the  most  general  forces  of  nature,  which  are  either, 
present  in  all  matter  without  exception — e.  g. ,  gravity,  impenetrability — or  are  variously 
distributed  through  it,  so  that  one  portion  of  matter  is  controlled  by  one  set  of  forces, 
and  another  by  another,  the  various  portions  being  thus  specifically  differentiated ; 
examples  are  :  rigidity,  fluidity,  elasticity,  electricity,  magnetism,  chemical  attributes 
and  qualities  of  every  kind.  The  higher  stages  in  the  objectification  of  the  will,  upon 
which  individuality  appear  swith  ever-increasing  significance,  are  manifested  in  the 
plants  and  Miinnria  up  to  man.  Every  stage  disputes  with  another  its  matter,  space, 
and  time.  Each  organism  represents  the  Idea  of  which  it  is  an  image,  only  with  such 
decrement  of  force  as  is  involved  in  the  overcoming  of  the  inferior  Ideas  which  dispute 
its  matter.  According  as.  the  organism  succeeds  in  overcoming  those  forces  of  nature 
which  express  inferior  stages  in  the  objectification  of  the  will,  it  becomes  a  more  or 
less  perfect  expression  of  its  Idea,  t.  e.,  it  stands  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  ideal  of 
beauty  in  its  species.* 

On  this  theory  of  ideas  rests  the  theory  of  art  given  by  Schopenhauer  in  Book  III. 
The  Idea  is  viewed  as  not  having  yet  entered  into  the  subordinate  forms  of  cognition, 
which  are  comprehended  under  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  but  as  bearing  already 
the  most  general  form  of  cognition,  that  of  all  thought,  in  that  it  assumes  the  form 
of  an  object  for  a  subject.  As  individuals  we  have  no  knowledge  except  such  as  is  con- 
trolled by  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason ;  thus  the  knowledge  of  the  Ideas  is  ex- 
cluded. We  can  only  rise  from  the  knowledge  of  concrete  things  to  the  knowledge  of 
Ideas  when  an  alteration  takes  place  in  the  knowing  subject  corresponding  with  the 
great  change  in  the  whole  nature  of  the  object  to  be  known — an  alteration  such  that  the 
subject,  when  he  becomes  cognizant  of  the  Ideas,  remains  no  longer  individual.  Cog- 
nition belongs  to  the  higher  stages  in  the  objectification  of  the  will.  Originally  and 
essentially  cognition  is  but  the  servant  of  the  will ;  with  animals  this  servitude  never 
ceases.  The  cognition  of  Ideas  implies  the  cessation  of  this  servitude  in  man,  so  that 
the  knowing  subject  ceases  to  be  merely  individual,  and  rests  in  fixed  contemplation  of 
the  object  presented  for  cognition,  apart  from  its  connection  with  any  other  object,  in 
which  contemplation  he  becomes  lost.  When  one  ceases  under  the  guidance  of  the 
various  forms  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  to  follow  after  the  relations  of  things 

relation!  to  other  similar  states  or  qualities.  With  Schopenhauer's  limitation  of  the  real  essence  of  man  to 
his  win  is  connected,  further,  in  practical  philosophy,  the  unfortunate  consequence  that  Schopenhauer  is  un- 
»We  consistently  to  recognize  the  positive  significance  of  representation  and  cognition,  and  therefore,  since 
the  mere  "will  to  live'*  furnishes  no  true  satisfaction,  is  unable  to  point  beyond  this  to  a  more  elevated  eth- 
cal  end,  bat  can  only  direct  man's  ethical  endeavors  to  the  extirpation  of  that  wilL 

•  It  is  obvious  that  in  his  theory  of  Ideas,  Schopenhauer,  like  Plato  and  Schilling,  falsely  objectifies  and 
lypostatizes  abstractions  of  human  thought— as,  also,  in  his  doctrine  of  the  one  Will  as  the  Thing-in-itself, 
rhere  be  imitates  the  Etoatica,  the  Megarians,  and  Spinoza.  How  the  Ideas  ore  to  exist  objectively  and  t>pace- 
«w/y  in  organisms  which  are  essentially  founded  on  form  is  left  absolutely  unintelligible. 
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to  each  other  and  to  one's  own  will,  when,  therefore,  one  no  longer  considers  in  tiasp 
their  Where,  When,  Why,  and  Whereto,  but  simply  and  only  their  What,  and  who, 
farther,  this  consideration  takes  place,  not  through  the  medium  of  abstract  though 
but  in  calm  contemplation  of  the  immediately  present  natural  object,  then  that,  whidr 
is  so  cognized,  is  no  longer  the  single  thing  as  such,  but  the  Idea,  the  eternal  Fom, 
the  immediate  objectivity  of  the  Will  at  the  stage  of  the  Idea,  and  the  oontemptat^f 
Subject  is  pure,  involuntary,  painless,  timeless,  knowing  Subject.  This  sort  of  knari" 
edge  is  the  source  of  art.  Art,  the  work  of  genius,  repeats  the  eternal  Ideas  apftt- 
hended  in  pure  contemplation,  the  essential  and  permanent  in  all  the  phenomena  d 
the  world.  Its  only  aim  is  the  communication  of  this  knowledge.  According  to  fb 
material,  in  which  it  repeats,  it  is  plastic  art,  poetry,  or  music.  * 

The  reality  of  life,  the  will,  existence  itself,  is  perpetual  suffering,  partly  pitiable,  ad 
partly  dreadful ;  the  same,  on  the  contrary,  as  simple  notion,  viewed  in  pure  inteftza 
or  repeated  by  art,  affords  a  significant  spectacle  :  freedom  from  torment  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  beautiful.  But  this  knowledge  does  not  release  us  forever  from  life,  took 
only  for  moments,  and  is,  therefore,  not  the  complete  way  out  of  life,  not  a  qnktir*  of 
the  will,  such  as  is  necessary  for  permanent  release.  The  will  affirm*  it&df,  when,  after 
the  knowledge  of  life  has  begun,  it  wills  life  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  previously 
without  knowledge,  as  blind  impulse,  willed  it.  The  opposite  of  this,  the  ncfftitio*  of 
the  will  to  live,  ap]>curs  when,  as  the  result  of  the  knowledge  of  life,  volition  ceam. 
the  various  known  individual  phenomena  no  longer  acting  as  motives  to  volition,  bat 
the  whole  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  the  world,  which  is  acquired  through  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  Ideas,  and  which  is  a  mirror  of  the  will,  becoming  a  quUtice  of  the 
will,  and  the  will  thus  freely  renouncing  and  annihilating  itself.  This  idea  is  devel- 
ojkmI  by  Schopenhauer  in  Book  IV.,  which  contains  his  Ethics.  The  first  requirement 
of  ethicH.  according  to  him,  is  such  sympathy  with  the  suffering  inseparable  from  all 
life  as  rest«  on  the  consciousness  of  the  identity  of  our  will  with  all  will ;  but  the 
highest  ethical  work  of  man  is  the  annihilation — not  of  life,  but — of  the  will  to  lire, 
by  asceticism. f 

§  U>±  Iii  opposition  to  Fichte's  subjective  idealism  and  to  Schel- 
lin^V  renewed  SpinoziMii,  Johann  Friedrich  Ilerbart  (1 770-1  S41\  on 
the  basis  of  the  realistic  element  in  the  Kantian  philosophy,  as  also  of 
Kleatie,  Platonic,  and  Leibnitzian  doctrines,  developed  a  philosophical 
doctrine,  which  he  himself  named,  from  its  predominant  character, 
realism.  Philosophy  is  defined  bv  Ilerbart  as  the  elaboration  of  con- 
ceptions. Ix^ic  aims  at  clearness  in  conceptions,  metaphysics  at  the  cor- 
rection of  them,  and  aesthetics,  in  that  wider  sense  in  which  it  includes 

*  SvhoiK'nhuuor.  in  onlor  to  so|wrat<»  wsthirtH*  apprrhi'iiMon  from  the  ''will.*'  allu**  it  vt-ry  closely  to the- 
on tUul  npptvhtmdon.  without,  h<>w«'\rr, — since  ho  admit*  the  notion  of  an enjoinn+nt  of  the Ivauiiful.  lwwt  ■ 
nblt>  to  mlvaiifv  to  a  complete  Maturation  of  it  from  Jill  rvlntion  to  the  will,  on  whirh  all  fooling  dejionilA  forte 
condition.     In  hi*  theory  of  I.W-*  loirical  universality  i*  o-uverted  into  a**th«*tic  perfection. 

t  Svlioin-nhiuii-r  i»yiupAthizi*«  with  the  Hindu  penitent*,  with  the  Bnddhi-t  doctrine  of  the  tmninaiioatf 
MiffiTin^r  b\  exit  from  the  checkered  world  of  life  <  S*iu*itii\Mv\  enuring  into  unoonsciousnow  ( Xirta*a\  and 
w  ith  the  n«vtic  element*  in  Christianity.  Hut  his  *»nile  ethic  know*  no  positive  aim  for  the  *ake  of  which 
the  renunciation  and  de*tru«i.ion  of  whatcxer  i>  inferior  i-  a  moral  duty.  To  this  end  it  were  neewmryt* 
irivi»  mnn>  prominomv  (a*  Franon-tadt  ha*  attempted  to  doi  to  th«>  relation  of  the.  "will**  to  the  "intellect" 
a  relation  which  i*  esM-ntial  in  the  "  will "  from  it«  lowert  stage*  up. 
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sthics,  at  the  completion  of  them  by  the  addition  of    qualifications  of 
worth.     Herbart's  logic  agrees  in  principle  with  Kant's,     llis  meta- 
physics rests  on  the  presupposition,  that  in  the  formal  conceptions  f ur- 
oiahed  by  experience,  and  especially  in  the  conception  of  a  thing  with 
several  attributes,  in  the  conception  of  alteration,  and  in  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Ego,  contradictions  are  contained  which  render  necessary 
a  transformation  of  those  conceptions.     The  removal  of  these  contra- 
dictions is,  according  to  Herbart,  the  proper  work  of  speculation. 
Being  or  absolute  position  cannot  be  thought  as  involved  in  contradic- 
tions ;  hence  the  conceptions  cannot  be  left  unchanged.     But,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  must  be  so  conceived  that  it  may  explain  the  appear- 
ances given  in  experience,  for  all  appearance  points  to  an  equal  modi- 
cum of  being.     Consequently  the  conceptions  in  question,  although 
they  cannot  be  retained  unmodified,  are  yet  not  to  be  wholly  rejected, 
but  rather  to  be  methodically  transformed.     The  contradictions  in  the 
conception  of  the  thing  with  several  attributes  force  us  to  the  theory 
that  there  exists  a  multiplicity  of  simple,  real  essences,  each  possessing  a 
simple  quality.     The  contradictions  in  the  conception  of  alteration 
lead  necessarily  to  the  theory  of  the  self-preservation  or  persistence  of 
these  simple,  real  essences,  whenever,  in  the  case  of  a  mutual  interpene- 
tration  of  such  essences,  a  "  disturbance  "  (modification)  of  their  quali- 
ties is  threatened.     The  contradictions  in  the  conception  of  the  Ego 
force  us  to  the  distinction  between  "  apperceived  "  and  "  apperceiving" 
ideas ;  but  the  mutual  interpenetration  and  unity  of  ideas  prove  the 
simplicity  of  the  soul  as  their  substratum.     The  soul   is  a  simple, 
spaceless  essence,  of  simple  quality.     It  is  located  at  a  single  point 
within  the  brain.     When  the  senses  are  affected,  and  motion  is  trans- 
ited by  the  nerve  to  the  brain,  the  soul  is  penetrated  by  the  simple, 
real  essences  which  immediately  surround   it.     Its  quality  then  per- 
forms an  act  of  6elf -preservation  in  opposition  to  the  disturbance, 
which  it  would  otherwise  suffer  from  the — whether  partially  or  totally 
"■opposite  quality  of  each  of  these  other  simple  essences ;  every  such 
*ct  of  self -preservation  on  the  part  of  the  60ul  is  an  idea.     All  ideas 
(representations)  endure,  even  after  the  occasion  which  called  them 
forth  has  ceased.    When  there  are  at  the  same  time  in  the  soul  several 
ideas,  which  are  either  partially  or  totally  opposed  to  each  other,  they 
cannot  continue  to  subsist  together  without  being  partially  arrested ; 
they  must  be  arrested,  i.  e.,  become  unconscious,  to  a  degree  measured 
by  the  sum  of  the  intensities  of  all  these  ideas  with  the  exception  of 
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the  strongest.    This  quantum  of  arrest  is  termed  by  Herbart  the  am 
of  arrest."    The  part  of  each  idea  in  this  sum  of  arrest  is  greater  tin 
less  intense  the  idea  is.     On  the  intensive  relations  of  ideas  and  on  til 
laws  of  the  change  of  these  relations  are  founded  the  possibility  and 
the  scientific  necessity  of  applying  mathematics  to  psychology.   11* 
bart  makes  aesthetics,  the  most  important  part  of  which,  with  him.  ft 
the  ethics,  independent  of  theoretical  philosophy.     ^Esthetic  judgments 
grow  out  from  the  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  which  is  connected 
with  certain  relations,  ethical  judgments  arising,  in  particular,  from 
the  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  connected  with  relations  of  will.  TW 
Idea  (or  kfc  typical  conception  ")  of  interior  freedom  has  reference  totto 
agreement  of  the  will  with  the  moral  judgment  concerning  it;  the 
Idea  of  perfection  has  reference  to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  differ- 
ent volitions  of  the  same  individual ;  the  Idea  of  benevolence  or  love, 
to  the  agreement  of  the  will  of  one  person  with  the  will  of  another, 
accompanied  by  a  sentiment  of  satisfaction ;  the  Idea  of  legal  right  to 
the  avoiding  of  the  dissatisfying  conflict  which  arises  from  the  direc- 
tion of  several  wills  at  the  same  time  toward  the  same  object;  and  the 
Idea  of  retribution  or  equity  to  the  removal  of  unpleasing  inequality 
in  the  case  of  two  or  more  parties  who  are  unlike  in  their  well  or  ill 
doing.     Pedagogic,  as  also  the  science  of  politics,  rests  on  ethics,  which 
determines  their  ends,  and  psychology,  which  points  out  their  means. 
The  State,  in  its  origin  a  society  protected  by  force,  has  for  its  end 
the  exhibition  of  all  the  ethical  Ideas  in  a  society  animated  by  them. 
The  conception  of  God — in  defence  of  the  validity  of  which  llerbart 
develops  the  teleological  argument — gains  in  religious  significance  in 
proportion  as  it  becomes  more  fully  determined  by  ethical  predicates. 
Every  attempt  at  a  theoretical  elaboration  of  philosophical  theology  is 
incompatible  with  the  llerbartian  metaphysics. 

Of  Herbart's  writings  (a  chronological  list  of  which  is  given  by  HartenRtcln  at  the  end  of  VoL  XIL)  d* 
following  arc  the  m<»«t  im|>ortant  :— 

Ceber  PentaloxzCn  rieueMe  Schrlfl :  wte  Oertrvd  ihre  Kinder  lehrte.  in  Irene,  eine  Monatuckrifk,  ed-bf 
G.  A.  von  Halein.  Vol.  I..  Berlin,  1M**2,  pp.  15-51 :  the  some  reprinted  in  Herbert's  Minor  Work*,  YoLIfl* 
p.  74  seq.,  and  in  the  Complete  Wttrka,  XI.,  p.  45  acq. 

PenUtloztC*  Idee  tine*  A  li  C  der  An*chanung  als  ein  Cyc.lu*  von  Voriibutigen  im  Auffanen  der  GhHN* 
tct**en*<hajtlich  au*gefiihrtm  tiottingen.  180*2:  zicsite.  dutch  eine  AM.  fiber  die  tl*theti*che  Dar9teQ**9*r 
Welt  a  lit  da*  Hauptgetchflfl  der  Erztetntng  vermehrte  Aujt..  ibid.,  1804.     Wetke,  XL,  p.  79  seq. 

De  Platoniii  Mi/xtematla  fundamento  atmmentalio  (npnn  entering  u*>on  his  duties  as  an  Extraoritart* 
ftt  Gttttingcn ).  Uott.,  1805,   W'M  XI IM  p.  61  seq.     Kl.  Schr..  Vol.  I.,  p.  07  aeq. 

AUgemeine  Pddagogil;  am  d*m  Ztcerk  der  Erziehung  abgeltilet,  Gttttingen,  1806,  TFM  X.,  p.  1  MQ> 

Uauptpnnkte  der  Metuphytik,  Giitt.,  1806  and  1808,  W.,  III.,  p.  1  seq.     Kl.  Schr.,  I.,  199. 

Uauptpunkte  der  Logik  (originally  published  as  a  Supplement  to  the  last-named  work,  1806),  Gdtt,!** 
Kl.  Schr.,  I.,  254.     W.%  I.,  465  seq. 
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ABgemeinepraktische  PhOosophie,  Gdttingen,  1808.     IF.,  VIII.,  p.  1  seq. 

Pnychologische  Bemerkungen  zur  Tonlehre,  in  Konigsb.  Archiv,  Vol.  I.,  Art  9 ;  W.%  VI L,  p.  1  seq. ; 
Pagohoioy.  Untersuchung  Bber  die  St&rke  einer  gegebenen  Vorstellung  als  Function  ihrer  Bauer  betrachet, 
b.f  Art.  3 ;  W*.,  VII.,  p.  29  seq. 

Theories  de  attractions  elemmtorum  principia  metaphysial,  Konigsberg.  1812,  W.,  IV.,  521  aeq.  Kl.  S., 
-,  409.  This  work  was  republished  at  Berlin,  in  1859,  in  a  translation  from  the  Latin  executed  by  Karl 
Chomas  and  with  an  Introduction  by  the  same. 

Lehrbuch  mr  Einleitung  in  die  Philosophic,  Xbnigsheig,  1813,  2d  ed.,  1821,  8d  ed.,  1834,  4th  ed.,  1837, 
Fn  I.,  1  aeq. 

Lehrbuch  zur  Psychologies  Kttnigsberg  and  Leipsic,  1816,  2d  revised  edit.,  1834,  W.  V.,  1  aeq. 
Gesprdche  fiber  dot  Bone,  Kiinigsberg,  1817,  W.,  IX.,  49  seq.     Kl.  Schr.,  II.,  115. 
Ueber  den  Unterrtcht  in  der  Phiiosophie  auf  Oymnasien,  supplement  to  the  2d  edition  of  the  Lehrb.  zur 
SHU.  in  die  Phiiosophie,  W..  XI.,  p.  398.    Kl.  S.,  III.,  98. 

De  attentions  mensura  causisque  primariis  psychoUtgice  principia  stattca  et  mechanica  exemplo  illustra- 
terue  acripeU  J.  F.  Herbart,  Konigsberg,  1822.     W..  VII.,  73  acq.    Kl.  Schr.„  IL,  353  aeq. 

Ueber  de  MogHchkeU  und  NothioeiuUgleit,  Jfathematik  auf  Psychologie  anzuvcenden.  KUnigsberg,  1822, 
W;  VIL,  129  aeq.    KL  &,  II.,  417. 

Psychologie  al*  Wtssenachafl,  next  gegrundet  auf  Erfahrung,  Metaphysik  und  Mathematik,  KOnigsberg, 
MM-25,  TT.,  V.  and  VI. 

AUgemetne  Metaphys*  nebet  dm  Anfdngen  der  phiioaophiachen  Naturlehre,  Konigsberg,  1828-29,  TT., 
Til  and  IV. 

Kurne  EncyclopQdie  der  Philosophic  aus  praktiachen  Oeaichtspunkten  entworfen,  Halle,  1831,  2d  ed., 
1MLF.  II. 

Deprindpio  logico  excluai  medtt  infer  controdictoria  non  negltgendo  commentatio,  Giitt,  1833,  W.%  L, 
SB  seq.    Kl.  A,  II.,  721. 

nmrU»  pddagogischer  Vorlesungen,  OOtt,  1835,  2d  ed.,  1841,  IP.,  X.,  185  aeq. 

Zur  Lehre  von  der  Freiheit  dee  tnenttchUchen  Wiltons,  Briefe  an  Herrn  Professor  Grtepenlerl,  GOtt., 
m.  W..  IX.,  241  aeq. 

Analytiache  Beleuchtung  dee  Naturrechte  und  der  Moral,  Giittingen,  1836.  W.,  VIII.,  213  aeq. 
PtychnlogUche  U  titer suchunaen,  Nob.  1  and  2,  Gfltt,  1839-40,  W.,  VII.,  181  aeq. 

Jok,  Frietir.  Herbaria  kleinere  philos.  Schrtflen  und  Abhandlungen  nfibst  dessen  wissenschaflUchem 
Nackkme,  edited  by  G.  Hartenstein,  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1842-43.  (These  works  have  also  been  included  in  the 
complete  edition  of  Herbart's  writings.) 

The  Complete  Works  of  Herbart  have  been  edited  in  12  vols,  by  G.  Hartenatein,  Leipsic,  1850-52.  Of  hla 
life  Hartenatein  treat*  in  the  introduction  of  his  edition  of  the  minor  philos.  works  and  essays  of  Herbart,  Vol. 
L,  Leipsic  1842 ;  cf.  also  Voigdt,  Zur  Erinnerung  an  Herbart  (words spoken  on  the  28th  of  October,  1841,  in 
tbtpQbUc  session  of  the  Royal  German  Society  at  Konigsberg),  Kitnigsberg,  1841 ;  Joh.  Friedr.  Herbart,  zur 
totouerung  an  die  OoUingische  Katastrophe  im  Jahr  18*57,  ein  Poslhumum  (ed.  by  Taute),  Konigsberg, 
Mtt;  P.  H.  Th.  Allihn,  Ueber  das  Leben  und  die  Schriften  J.  F.  HerbarCs.  nebst  einer  Zusammenntellung 
**  Utteratur  seiner  Schule,  in  the  Zeitschr.fUr  exacte  Philosophic,  etc.,  ed.  by  Allihn  and  Ziller,  Vol.  I., 
Ro.  1,  Leipsic,  1860,  pp.  44  aeq.  With  reference  to  Herbert's  philosophical  standpoint  and  some  of  his  doc- 
Wa*  numerous  critical  observations  will  be  found  in  various  writings  and  essays  by  Beneke,  Trendelenburg. 
Chaljrbfins,  Ulrici,  Franx  Hoffmann,  Lotze,  Lange,  and  other  philosophers  to  be  mentioned  below  (§  134) ; 
■we recently  have  appeared,  among  other  relevant  works,  the  following:  P.  J.  H.  Lcander,  Ueber  H.'s  phi- 
*•**>*.  Standpunkt,  Lund,  1865 ;  K.  Fr.  W.  L.  Schultze,  H:s  Stellnng  zu  Kant.  entiotckelt  an  den  Hauptbe- 
9Hfen  ihrer  PhUoeophie  (Gottingen  Inaugural  Dissert.),  Luckau.  1866 ;  Herra.  Langenbeck,  Die  theoretische 
Htomphie  Herbart s  und  seiner  Schule  und  die  darauf  bezQgliche  Kritik.  Berlin,  1867:  Wilh.  Schacht, 
Xrutsche  philosophische  Anfsdtte,  1.  Heft :  Herbart  und  Trendelenburg.  Aarau,  1868  (cf .,  per  contra,  J. 
kr&mann.  in  the  Philo*.  MonntHhefte,  Vol.  I.,  1868,  pp.  237-242) ;  E.  F.  Wyneken,  Das  NaturgeseU  der 
**k,  Hano.tr,  186U.—  HerbarUche  Reliquien,  suppl.  to  H/s  works.  Lps.,  1871,  with  biographical  notices. 
Ztthariaft,  Metaph.  Dffferenzen  zw.  H.  und.  Kant.  Lpz.  '69.  Quiibicker,  Kant.  u.  H.  Qber  d.  Wesen  d.  Seele, 
Bert.  1870. 

Johann  Friedrich  Herbart  was  born  at  Oldenburg,  where  his  father  was  a  councillor 
of  justice,  May  4, 1776.  He  received  his  first  training  through  private  instruction  and  at 
ti>e  Gymnasium  in  his  native  city.  He  became  early  acquainted  with  the  Wolffian  philos- 
ophy and  also  with  Kantian  doctrines.  In  the  year  1794  he  entered  the  University  at 
Jena  where  Fichte  was  just  developing  the  doctrine  of  his  Science  of  Knowledge.  Her- 
bart was  greatly  stimulated  to  philosophical  thought  by  his  teacher,  and  laid  before  him, 
in  writing,  various  doubts  with  reference  to  particular  propositions  in  the  Science  of 
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Knowledge  ;  he  also  handed  him  a  critique  of  the  two  first  works  of  Schelling,  the  m 
on  the  Ptmibility  of  any  Form  of  Philosophy,  and  the  other  on  the  Ego  or  the  Uvwf 
Uonvl  in  human  Knowledge.  Herbart  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  impottatf 
thing  in  philosophy  was  not,  "to  proceed  further,  there,  where  a  philosopher,  who  hit 
attained  to  great  reputation,  hod  ceased  to  build,"  but  "to  look  to  the  foandsm 
and  to  subject  thein  to  ttie  most  incisive  criticism,  in  order  to  see  whether  they  vdt 
really  fitted  to  support  an  edifice  of  knowledge."  Herbart's  efforts  after  exactnetflt 
his  investigations  were  aided  by  the  stimulus  which  he  received  from  Fichte.  Ill  j 
course  of  his  reflections  was  early  directed  toward  the  conception  of  the  Ego.  In  «l ' 
essay  composed  in  the  year  1794  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  act  of  self-consdoi* 
ness  involves  an  "infinite  circle/1  since  in  this  act  I  posit  myself  as  the  one  who  is  o& 
scious  of  himself,  i.  *.,  is  conscious  of  the  oue  who  is  conscious,  etc,  but  that  this  infat. 
tude  is  exhausted  when  the  Ego  thinks  the  problem  itself,  or  all  infinitude,  in  one  concep- 
tion, and  that,  therefore,  in  the  conception  of  the  Ego  infinitude  is  included  as  a  poitfr 
late.  But  the  germs  of  Herbart's  subsequent  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Ego  oft 
of  his  subsequent  "  Realism  "  in  general  were  already  contained  in  his  critique  (179V) 
of  Schelling's  work  on  the  Ego.  In  this  critique  he  supplements  the  dichotomoos  da- 
junction  of  Schelling:  "Either  knowledge  without  reality,  or  an  ultimate  point  of 
reality,"  by  adding  as  a  third  alternative  :  "  Or  as  manifold  a  reality  in  knowledge,  u 
knowledge  itself  is  manifold ;  "  he  insists,  further,  upon  the  possibility  of  manygroondi 
for  a  single  consequence,  like  several  points  of  suspension  for  one  chain,  and  lays  dm 
the  principle  :  "  Whatever  is  conditioned  must  have  two  conditions."  In  the  ysm 
1797-1800  Herbart  was  a  family-tutor  in  the  Bernese  family  Von  Steiger,  at  Interlata. 
Since  he  believed  poetry  and  mathematics  to  furnish  the  most  effective  means  of  cd- 
ture,  he  occupied  his  three  pupils  at  first  chiefly  with  these  topics  (beginning  in  Greek 
with  Homer)  and  postponed  morals  and  history  till  a  later  period,  when,  as  he  bettered, 
they  could  be  better  understood  ;  but,  to  his  great  grief,  his  plan  was  interfered  with 
through  the  unexpected  and  premature  withdrawal  of  the  eldest  of  his  pupils  from  h« 
instruction.  During  this  time  Herbart  busied  himself  earnestly  with  morals  and  psy- 
chology. Through  a  visit  to  Pestalozzi  he  became  acquainted  with  Pestalozzi's  method 
of  instruction,  in  which  he  ever  retained  a  lively  interest,  and  many  principles  of  which 
he  adopted  into  his  own  pedagogical  theory.  In  the  year  1800  Herbart  returned  ty 
way  of  Jena  and  Gottingen  to  his  native  land.  He  remained  till  1802  in  Bremen  is 
the  house  of  his  friend  Johaun  Smidt,  engaged  with  philosophical  and  pedagogic*! 
studies.  In  October,  1802,  he  qualified  at  Gottingen  as  a  Docent  of  philosophy  sod 
pedagogical  theory.  In  the  year  1805  he  received  at  the  same  place  a  position  as  Pro- 
fessor crtraordinarius^  but  in  1809,  through  the  agency  of  Wilhehn  von  Humboldt,  wis 
called  as  Professor  ordinarius  of  philosophy  and  pedagogic  theory  to  Konigsberg,  after 
the  departure  of  Krug,  Kant's  successor  in  the  philosophical  chair,  for  Leipsic.  HeAu* 
also  directed  at  Konigsberg  a  Pedagogical  Seminary,  founded  by  himself.  In  th* 
year  18JW  he  accepted  a  call  to  Gottingen,  where,  not  being  inclined  to  participrtG 
actively  in  the  political  movements  of  the  day,  he  devoted  himself  all  the  more  ener- 
getically and  with  unbroken  activity  to  his  mission  as  an  investigator  and  teacher  nntfl 
his  death,  which  took  place  August  14,  1841. 

Herbart  defines  philosophy  (in  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  section  of  his  /«"•" 
d action,  to  PhiUmtphy)  as  the  elaboration  of  conceptions.  This  is  a  critical  adapted*1 
of  Kant's  definition  of  philosophical  knowledge  as  rational  knowledge  through  concep- 
tions. By  the  use  of  the  word  rational  in  his  definition  Kant  introduces  into  %  *• 
Herbart  argues,  a  subject  of  possible  controversy,  since  the  conception  of  reason  ii  •■ 
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'  vague  one,  and  since,  further,  the  reason  no  more  exists  as  a  special  faculty 
I  the  tool  than  does  either  of  the  other  faculties  enumerated  in  the  psychology  of 
ile  and  of  his  imitators.  Eliminating,  therefore,  this  qualification,  we  have  left, 
i  Kant's  definition :  Knowledge  through  conceptions.  But  such  knowledge  is  an 
Bjqpned  result  of  existing  science ;  philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  as  that  which  pro- 
pass  science,  is  simply  the  elaboration  of  conceptions.  In  reply  to  the  objection  that 
^S  definition  is  too  broad,  since  all  sciences  elaborate  conceptions,  Herbart  observes 
^■t  philosophy  is  really  contained  in  all  sciences,  when  these  are  what  they  should  be.  * 
t  From  the  principal  species  of  elaboration  of  conceptions,  says  Ilerbart,  follow  the 
t  divisions  of  philosophy.  The  first  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  clearness  and  dis- 
i  in  conceptions.  Clearness  consists  in  the  distinguishing  of  one  conception 
i  other  conceptions,  and  distinctness  in  the  distinguishing  of  the  marks  of  a  (cora- 
,  not  simple)  conception  from  each  other.  Distinct  conceptions  may  assume  the 
i  of  judgments ;  from  the  combination  of  judgments  arise  syllogisms.  Of  these 
i  Logic  treats.  Herbart  defines  logic  as  that  division  of  philosophy  which  treats 
!■  general  of  distinctness  in  conceptions  and  of  the  co-ordination  of  conceptions  as  re- 
l  from  such  distinctness.  But  since,  from  our  apprehension  of  the  world  and  of 
there  result  numerous  conceptions,  which,  the  more  distinct  they  are  made, 
4»K>  much  the  more  conflict  with  the  harmonious  combination  of  our  ideas,  there  arises 
tar  philosophy  the  important  problem  of  the  completion  and  modification  of  these  con- 
niptions in  such  manner  that  this  logical  difficulty  shall  disappear  ;  this  correction  of 
conceptions  is  the  business  of  general  metaphysics,  which,  in  psychology,  the  philoso- 
ffcj  of  nature,  and  natural  theology,  is  specially  applied  to  the  three  principal  subjects 
«f  human  knowledge.  But  there  are  also  conceptions  which  do  not  call  for  revision, 
tab  occasion  an  increment  of  consciousness  in  the  form  of  a  judgment  expressing 
Meat  or  dissent.     The  science  of  such  conceptions  is  ^Esthetics  f 

In  hi*  conception  and  treatment  of  logic,  Herbart  indicates  to  that  extent  his  agree- 
ment with  the  Kantian*,  that  for  the  more  extended  study  of  logical  doctrines — since  he 
himself  only  sketches  the  outlines  of  logic — he  refers  to  the  logical  text-books  of  such 
Kantian*  as  Hoffbauer,  Krug.  and  Fries.  According  to  Aristotle,  logic  is  the  analysis 
of  thought  in  general,  the  separation  of  thought  into  form  and  content.  But  according 
to  Kant,  and  also  according  to  Herbart.  it  is  a  doctrine  of  analytic  thought,  of  thought 
which  through  analysis  elucidates  or  renders  distinct  the  conceptions  employed  in 
thought.  Kant's  division  of  knowledge  into  synthetic  and  analytic  determined  not  only 
lh*  distinction  between  logic  and  the  critique  of  the  reason  in  Kant's  system,  but  also 
that  between  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  system  of  Herbart.  Our  thoughts,  says 
HCTbart,  are  conceptions,  in  so  far  as  we  consider  them  with  reference  to  that  which  is 

•TVH»»-iration  of  eonccirtion*  i*  certainly  not  the  only  methodic  mean*  employed  by  philosophy :  the 
■n^thi;  ran  be  «ahI  of  It  i*  iierha|w  that  it  i*  the  mo*t  ehanuteri-tie  m<*an<<  »->  employed.  The  founding  of 
^•Vflfiiti.in  i.f  p:il)<M>phy  on  the  method  employed  in  it  i*  only  justified  on  condition  that—  a<s  indeed,  H«t- 
**rc  ai.-r.jj*,  tn  provf — philosophy  ha«  really  no  definite  objet-t.  wieh  a«*  the  univer-e  .1*  «in  h.  or  even  such  in 

■fc-rva;...-:. .  p) fall  that  exi-tfs  by  which  it  N  di«tinmii»hed  from  the  other  wienetH.  thnt  relate  to  ope- 

r*'  '^I'lfiH  r»t«  -»f  •■xMi«nce. 

*  I  -  :  .in  iiTi'iinal  di\i«ion.  »n  thut  it  a--iim-  to  lo^ic  the  work,  not  of  rendering  all  or  even  *pecial  eon- 
**»*•:-. 1  •■.,  \.  i.:t  ..:  pnwTihlnt;  the  nilt*-*  by  which  all  comvpt ion*  are  t-»  lie  r  n<l«r«il  di-tinct.  an<l  that 
,:«i-  ■*  ;*.  ■'!•  n  lt.-.  »"  >»  «  a»ion  to  the  Ionian  nut  ximply  to  render  distinct,  but  to  .|.v.  lop  in<1e|iendently  and 
*  •"•*  !.-ji'  \  n  .1. -finite  c\n+*  of  comvption*.  namely,  the  l«nri<,al  conceptions,  or  th--  i*oiiivption  of  the  concep- 
l-  f..  th-  <»m<vptiun  of  the  judgment.  He  ;  while  metjiphynic*.  on  the  other  hund.  it- If  undertaken  to  cor- 
^  <vrtain  conceptions  and  then  applies  th<-m.  and  a>thcti«>.  flnaliy.  ^vkH  to  reduce  the  fonnation  of 
1  'dimrriu  of  (a**tbetic  or  moral)  a««cnt  an<]  di--4-nt — judgment*  which  an*  forme. I  by  the  human  amadous* 
Ul*  '+l-:.  the  t\i»uncv  of  a-tl.a;<  -.  an  !  v.V... ■>-.  .1  r< '■■!!,.  ac« -urn puny  ob;e«  -::\e  perception—  to  principkA. 
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thought  through  them.  Conceptions  such  as  those  of  the  circle  and  the  square,  wtoi 
cannot  be  united  with  each  other,  but  of  which  each  can  be  thought  independently  tf 
the  other,  furnish  examples  of  contrary  opposition.  Conceptions  which  are  simply  dif- 
ferent, but  not  incapable  of  combination,  such  as  the  circle  and  red  color,  arc  d:**urate. 
Disparate  as  well  as  contrary  conceptions  furnish  also  illustrations  of  the  contradictory 
opposition  between  a  and  non-a.  b  and  non-b,  it  being  affirmed  of  a  and  b  that  etch  i 
not  the  other.  Opposites  are  not  one  and  the  same  thing ;  this  formula  is  called  fa 
Principle  of  Contradiction.  Equivalent  to  this  is  the  so-called  Principle  of  Identity: 
A  =  A.  or  properly :  A  is  not  equal  to  nou-A,  where  the  negatives  neutralize  each  other 
and  are  tantamount  to  an  affirmative,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  so-called  principled 
Excluded  Middle  :  A  is  either  B  or  not  B.  Wherever  it  is  permitted  to  assume  a  unity 
in  the  form  of  a  sum.  this  sum  may  include  various  marks  or  attributes,  as  :  thiflginnest 
is  red  and  blue,  this  event  is  at  once  joyful  and  sorrowful.  When  conceptions  are  era 
fronted  with  each  other  in  thought,  the  question  arises  whether  they  will  enter  into  a 
union  or  not ;  the  decision  of  this  question  is  expressed  in  a  Judgment  The  initial*; 
presupposed  conception  is  the  subject,  and  the  conception  which  is  connected  tc» :'.  i« 
the  predicate.  Ilerbart  assumes  that  the  categorical  judgment  if.  g.%  God  is  aimi?Li.r. 
the  soul  is  immortal,  Goethe  was  a  German  poet»  does  not  involve  the  assertion  of  tie 
existence  of  the  subject,  and  proceeds  in  his  doctrine  of  the  syllogism  on  the  basi*  of 
this  assumption.*  Hcrliart  terms  the  syllogisms  of  the  first  and  second  figures  btBo* 
gisins  of  subsumption.  and  those  of  the  *.hird  figure,  syllogisms  of  sult&titution. 

Skepticism,  with  Ilerbart.  prepares  the  way  for  the  enunciation  of  the  problems  of 
metaphysics.  Even*  competent  l>oginner  in  philosophy,  says  Ilerbart.  is  a  skeptic,  and. 
on  the  other  hand,  even*  skeptic  is  a  beginner  .in  philosophy.  He  who  has  not  been  tt 
some  time  in  his  life  a  skeptic  has  never  experienced  that  radical  shaking  of  all  hi* 
early  and  habitual  ideas  and  opinions,  which  alone  can  enable  him  to  separate  the  acci- 
dental from  the  necessary,  the  increment  furnished  by  thought  from  the  bare  reality 
given  in  fact.  But  he  who  persists  in  skeptici>m  shows  that  his  thoughts  have  n"t 
come  to  maturity  ;  he  does  not  know  where  each  thought  lielongs  and  how  muolifwiotn 
from  each ;  oppresst.il  by  the  weight  of  others'  thoughts,  and  by  the  conflict  amcM 
them,  they  almost  always  become  skeptic*  who  have  been  industrious  readers  and  luy 
thinkers.  Ilerbart  discriminates  Inn  ween  a  lower  and  a  higher  form  of  skepticism. 
The  former  rests  on  the  consideration  that,  owing  to  the  dependence  of  our  powers  of 
apprehension  on  subjective  conditions,  we  can  scarcely  ex*>eet  to  obtain  through  the 
sense*  a  true  representation  of  the  real  being  of  things.  Bodies  may  have  some  sort  of 
shape  in  space,  may  be  subject  to  some  sort  of  changes  in  time,  the  material  elements 
may  be  seized  and  controlled  by  forces,  men  and  animals  may  be  filled  with  peremptions 
and  sentiments  of  some  sort ;  but  we  know  not  what  perceptions  and  sentiments,  what 
forces,  elements,  changes,  and  sha*>es  do  actually  exist  or  take  place.  But  doubt  may 
press  still  farther  on.  and  advance  to  the  idea  that  in  reality  we  do  not  at  all  percefre 
all  that  which  we  think  we  perceive,  but  that  we  involuntarily  add  in  thought  to  the 
given  contents  of  perception  the  forms — especially  of  space,  time,  and  causality,  U 
also  of  adaptation-— which  we  ascribe  to  the  object  •*  of  nature.  Hence  it  betxwnei 
doubtful  whether  fixed  point «  are  anywhere  to  be  found  from  which  knowledge  may 
set  out.  and  it  may  appear  equally  doubtful  whether,  in  case  such  principles  actual^ 
exi<t.  we  can  discover  the  methods  necessary  for  a  further  progress  of  thought,  so* 
experience  appears  incomplete,  the  inference  by  analogy  uncertain,  and  the  existea* 

*  T>.i-  a-«u*nii*i"U,  at  lea>t  in  tho  e;w  «-f  arnrs-iutivo  ju-l^-riurt-  !v.  •.■v-r.era'.  I*  false:  thecals  in  wM**" 
is  true  are  specially  marked  by  the  context  of  the  «l:«ojur^-  in  which  tfcev  occur. 
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of  any  just  ground  for  a  synthesis  d  priori— by  which  a  principle  would  transcend  itself 
—scarcely  conceivable. 

Herbart  holds  that  while,  owing  to  the  relativity  of  all  attributes,  no  knowledge  of 
the  real  quality  of  things  is  attainable  through  the  senses,  yet  the  forms  of  experience 
are  really  given  us,  since  in  the  apprehension  of  a  definite  object  we  feel  ourselves  com- 
pelled to  connect  the  contents  of  perception  with  a  definite  form,  and  are  not  able — as 
we  should  be  if  we  simply  added  to  things  forms  derived  from  our  own  subjective  con- 
sciousness— to  connect  any  given  object  of  sensuous  perception  with  any  form  which 
we  may  choose.  In  what  manner  these  forms  are  given,  is  a  later,  psychological  prob- 
lem ;  but  on  the  fact  of  their  being  given,  metaphysics  depends. 

The  actual  or  given  forms  of  experience  are  of  such  nature,  that  they  give  rise  to 
contradictory  conceptions,  which  it  is  the  business  of  thought  to  rectify. 

Extension  in  space  and  action  in  time  involve  contradictions.  Extension  implies 
prolongation  through  numerous  different  and  distinct  parts  of  space;  but  by  such 
prolongation  the  one  is  broken  up  into  the  many,  while  yet  the  one  is  to  be  considered 
as  identical  with  the  many.  When  we  conceive  of  matter,  we  begin  a  division  which 
must  be  continued  in  infinitum,  because  each  part  must  still  be  considered  as  extended. 
We  never  arrive  at  all  the  parts,  nor  at  the  ultimate  parts,  since,  in  order  to  do  so,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  overleap  the  infinite  series  of  intervening  divisions.  If  we  begin 
with  the  simple  and  from  it  attempt  in  thought  to  compound  matter  in  the  form  in 
which,  as  composed  of  simple  elements,  it  may  actually  exist,  the  question  arises  how 
many  simples  we  must  take  in  order  with  them  to  fill  a  finite  space.  Evidently  we 
should  here  be  obliged  to  overleap,  but  in  the  reverse  direction,  the  same  infinite  series 
which  arrested  us  before.  If  we  attempt  by  successive  divisions  and  subdivisions  to 
arrive  at  the  ultimate  parts  of  matter,  reality  becomes  lost  in  the  infinitesimal ;  if 
from  these  ultimate  parts  we  would  attempt  to  reconstruct  matter,  we  are  unable  to 
employ  the  infinitesimal  as  basis  of  reality.  The  empirical  conception  of  matter  must 
therefore  be  altered  in  thought.  Similar  considerations  arise  in  connection  with  the 
notion  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  time.  The  occupancy  of  time  by  action  and  dura- 
tion demands  still  more  obviously  than  does  the  occupancy  of  space  the  infinite  divisi- 
bility of  that  which  occupies ;  for  unoccupied  intervals  of  time  would  imply  the  anni- 
hilation and  subsequent  re-entrance  into  existence  of  that  which  acts  and  endures.  All 
action  occupies  time :  it  is  as  if  extended  in  time.  The  result  of  action  appears  as  a 
finite  quantum  of  change.  This  finite  quantum  must  contain  in  itself  the  infinite  multi- 
tude of  changes  which  took  place  successively  in  the  infinitesimal  portions  of  time.  The 
real  action,  of  whose  parts  the  result  is  composed,  is  as  inconceivable  as  are  the  simple 
parts  of  the  extended  in  space,  for,  however  small  we  may  conceive  its  parts,  each  is 
still  resolvable  into  a  before  and  after,  and  an  interval  between  them. 

The  conception  of  inherence,  or  of  a  thing  with  several  attributes,  involves  a  con- 
tradiction, since  it  implies  that  one  is  many.  Plurality  of  attributes  is  irreconcilable 
with  unity  of  subject.  The  thing  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  possessor  of  different 
marks.  But  such  possession  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  something  belonging  and 
peculiar  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  as  entering  into  the  essential  definition  of  the  thing, 
and  consequently  as  being  itself  no  less  manifold  than  are  the  attributes  possessed. 
Thus  the  thing  itself  is  rendered  manifold,  while  yet  it  is  by  hypothesis  only  one.  The 
question :  what  is  the  thing  ?  demands  a  simple  answer.  The  conception  of  a  thing 
whose  true  quality  is  a  manifold  possession  of  attributes  is  a  contradictory  conception, 
which  awaits  rectification  in  thought,  since,  as  originating  in  what  is  experimentally 
given,  it  cannot  be  rejected. 
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The  conception  of  causality,  too,  which,  although  not  a  direct,  experimental  < 
ception,  yet  arises  from  a  necessary  process  of  thought  with  reference  to  what  ii| 
in  experience,  involves  contradictions.     With  experience  the  conception  of 
forces  itself  directly  into  consciousness.      Now.   even  in  common,  onphilo 
thought,  the  necessity  becomes  felt  of  explaining  why  change  has  taken  place,  i  «.t 
apprehending  change  as  effect  and  of  seeking  for  it  a  cause.     But  the  conception 
change  conducts  to  a  trilemma.     Either,  namely,  the  change  must  have  an  < 
cause,  or  an  internal  cause,  or  it  must  be  causeless ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  most  1 
result  of  a  mechanical  process,  or  of  self-determination,  or  of  an  absolute  ; 
The  common  understanding  is  accustomed  to  regard  each  alternative  as  really  < 
ring,  the  first  in  the  material  world,  the  second  in  the  region  of  the  will,  and  the  ( 
often  (under  the  name  of  fate)  in  the  general  course  of  things.    But  (1)  the  < 
of  an  external  cause  does  not  explain  the  original  change,  since  it  appears  to  lead  ( 
regressus  in  infinitum^  nor  does  it  explain  subsequent  or  derived  changes,  since  it  i 
plies  the  contradiction  that  the  agent  possesses,  as  an  attribute  of  its  nature,  a  < 
cation  which  is  foreign  to,  not  naturally  included  in,  its  nature,  and  that  the  patuotTI 
after  the  change  wrought  in  it,  remains  and  yet  cannot  remain  the  same  thing  which  I 
was  before;  (2)  the  conception  of  self-determination  through  an  internal  cause  doeanalJ 
diminish  these  difficulties,  and  involves  the  further  contradiction  that  it  divides  the  fl 
agent  in  the  act  of  self-determination  into  two  opposed  parts,  an  active  and  a  ittftffrtj  \ 
part;  (3)  the  theory  of  absolute  generation,  which  regards  change  as  itself  constitotagfj 
the  quality  of  that  which  changes,  is  exposed  to  the  twofold  objection,  that  it  woatt 
require  a  strict  uniformity  in  change,  such  as  our  experience  of  the  nature  of  thinfl, 
does  not  disclose,  and  that  it  is  also  contradictory  in  itself,  since  the  conception  of  gflfr, 
eratdon  is  impossible  in  thought,  except  as  involving  the  passage  of  the  subject  of  g«*% 
eration  through  a  series  of  changing  qualities ;  whence,  in  onler  to  determine  the  quality., 
of  the  generation,  these  various  opposed  qualities  must  be  united  and  concentrated  into 
a  unity,  or,  in  other  words,  opposed  qualities  must  be  one — which  is  contra<lictory;  if 
it  is  said  that  generation  is  only  the  manifestation  of  a  substratum  which  does  not. 
change,  the  contradictions  are  not  diminished,  but  increased,  since  this  theory  cxpreaej. 
only  the  more  clearly  the  idea  of  the  one  unchanging  substratum  as  having  concen- 
trated in  it  all  multiplicity  and  all  contradiction,  as  the  source  from  which  the  plunlily 
and  the  opposed  qualities  of  the  outward  manifestation  shall  be  evolved. 

The  conception  of  an  Ego.  in  so  far  as  the  Ego  is  regarded  as  the  primary  source  of.. 
all  of  our  extremely  manifold  ideas,  involves  the  contradiction  of  the  inherence  of  tkf^, 
multiple4  in  the  single,  which  contradiction  becomes  here  especially  sensible,  for  tljjL, 
reason  that  self -consciousness  appears  to  represent  the  Ego  as  a  perfect  unit.  Totft^. 
must  be  added  the  contradiction  i>eeuliar  to  the  Ego,  that  it  must  think  itself  as  ] 
self -consciousness,  consciousness  tumed  in  upon  itself,  i.  £.,  must  think  its  own  J 
t.  c.  must  think  its  own  thinking  of  itself,  and  sn  on  hi  infinitum  ("its  Ego r 
taking  the  place  of  "  itself,"  "  its  thinking  of  itself."  of  "  its  Ego,"  and  bo  on),  I 
the  conception  of  an  Ego  seems  in  reality  impossible  to  be  realized. 

It  is  the  business  of  Metaphysics,  according  to  Herbart,  to  remove 
tions  from  the  forms  of  experience,  and  thus  to  render  experience  comp 
Metaphysics  is  divided  by  Herbart  into  the  doctrine  of  principles  and  methods  ( 
dology),  of  being,  inherence,  and  change  (Ontology),  of  the  constant  (Sy 
and  of  phenomena  (Eidology).    With  general  metaphysics  are  connected,  as  tt§4P 
tions.  physical  philosophy  and  psychology.  '  *  ■  ■- 

The  transformation  of  conceptions,  which  it  is  the  work  of  metaphyaioi  to  •* 
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■h,  is  effected  by  seeking  oat  the  necessary  complementary  conceptions,  or  points  of 
■sion,  through  which  alone  the  contradictions  contained  in  the  given  conception*  can 
resolved.  This  method  of  removing  the  con  trad  ictions  which  are  involved  in  the 
rwuJ  conceptions  furnished  by  experience  is  termed  by  Herbart  tlie  method  of  Rela- 
eml  Every  such  formal  conception  is  a  principle,  from  which  we  are  obliged,  by  the 
■Indiction  contained  in  it,  to  conclude  to  the  complementary.  It  is  only  thus,  i .  e. , 
Es  only  on  the  basis  of  a  contradiction  contained  in  an  idea,  that  a  jtrutri  synthesis  be- 
am possible.  For  suppose  that  B  is  shown  by  an  d  priori  synthesis,  hence  necessarily, 
Wong  with  A ;  then  A  must  be  impossible  without  B ;  the  necessity  lies  in  the  im- 
ssjsfbility  of  the  contrary ;  but  such  impossibility  or,  in  general,  the  impossibility  of 
^  supposition  or  idea  is  contradiction.  (Kant,  on  the  contrary,  had  asserted  that  ti 
Sort  synthetic  propositions  demanded  another  principle  beside  the  principle  of  identity 
id  contradiction.; 

It  is  impossible  to  assume  that  nothing  is,  for  then  nothing  would  even  appear  to  be. 
son  if  all  being  be  denied,  there  remains  at  least  the  undeniable,  simple  element  of 
■nation.  That  which  remains  after  the  removal  of  being  is  appearance.  Thin  appear- 
lee,  as  appearance,  is.  Since  this  fact  of  appearance  cannot  be  denied,  some  form  of 
ring  must  be  assumed  as  real. 

The  affirmation  that  A  w,  is  nothing  more  than  the  simple  positing  of  A.  Being  ts 
Mate  position.  *  The  conception  of  being  excludes  all  negation  and  all  relation  f 
Fhitever  is  conceived  as  being  is  called  an  essence  (</u<). 

The  simple  element  of  sensation  is  never,  or  extremely  seldom,  found  single;  it 
kus  rather  in  complexes  which  we  term  thing*.  We  ascribe  to  things  their  separate 
whs  as  attributes.  But  the  contradictions  contained  in  the  conception  of  a  thing 
ift  several  attributes  force  us,  in  order  to  free  the  conception  from  these  contradic- 
bbj,  to  complete  the  conception  by  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of 
ftl  essences,  each  possessing  an  almolutely  simple  quality,  which  can  therefore  not  be 
tiled  by  the  statement  of  internal  distinctions  existing  within  the  quality,  and  by 
e  further  assumption  that  the  api»earance  of  a  thing  as  one  and  as  yet  possessing 
feral  attributes  results  from  the  existence  of  these  simple  essences  in  combination  or 

In  a  complex  of  marks  there  are  ordinarily  some  which  arc  permanent,  while  others 
tagc.  We  therefore  ascribe  changes  to  things.  But  from  the  contradictions  in  the 
tception  of  change  it  follows  that  there  is  no  original,  internal  change  in  what  los- 
ses being,  since  original  self-determination  and  absolute  generation  are  impossible ; 
1  it  follows,  further,  that  there  would  be  no  derivative  change  if  the  ojteration  of 
ues  were  only  possible  upon  the  condition  of  an  original,  outwardly  directed  activity, 
t  then  there  would  be  no  change  at  all,  not  even  in  the  sphere  of  ap)>earance,  and 
•  would  contradict  experience.  Hence  no  such  condition  as  that  alluded  to  can 
ss\  and  it  must  be  possible  to  explain  change  without  the  supination  of  an 
il,  outwardly  directed  activity,  as  afoo  wit  hi  nit  the*  supposition  of  an  ori^na! 
activity.  Herbart  explains  chaii^i  by  nutans  of  lh*>  theory  of  self*prc«crra- 
ssHactsof  self -preservati on \  which  take  pta<  ^^^Kbttnl  essences 

■together,  and  which  constitute  the  sutatanou  o  Ueury  rests  on 

■  eoadjutant  conception  of  intelligible  quia.*,  ■  ■  |s«4t*  U 
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time  and  of  motion,  and  on  the  methodic  expedient  of  the  "accidental  tiem"  *} 
intelligible  apace  Herbert  understand*  that  apace  in  which  the  simple  zeal  ssjbsssjb 
moat  be  conceived  aa  existing,  in  distinction  from  the  phenomenal  apace,  in  ailiiah  an 
aenaationa  are  ideally  represented,  and  which  ia  therefore  in  the  cool  flnejf  Ha 
formation  of  the  conception  of  intelligible  space  ia  oocaaioned  by  the  iieocaaej  at 
conceiving  the  some  eagenoea  as  together  and  also  aa  not  together.  The  anooaafas^e! 
simple,  real  essenoes  prodnoea  the  "  rigid  line,"  the  paaaage  of  pomts  into  oeoaj-eljiaT 
the  continuous  line,  the  compounding  of  two  directions  the  plane  *n*fa/ftft,  simI  Mai  sjyj 
tion  of  a  third  direction  material  space.  The  fiction  of  the  passage  of  pointa  iuiusss) 
other  presupposes  the  divisibility  of  the  point,  an  hypothesis  which  Herbert  aaen.Jp 
justify  by  the  geometrical  fact  of  irrational  relations.  In  intelligible  aa  in 
kpace  all  motions  are  relative :  that  which  is  motion  with  reference  to 
ibjects  which  are  viewed  as  at  rest,  is  rest  when  these  objects  are  viewed  aa 
with  equal  rapidity  in  an  opposite  direction.  Every  existence  in  intelligible  antes  a 
primarily  at  rest  with  reference  to  itself,  or  with  reference  to  apace,  if  it  ia  regarded  ai 
itself  existing  in  space.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  rest  from  being  mate 
with  reference  to  other  real  essences ;  rest  in  this  latter  regard  would  be  onf/oat 
possible  case  among  an  infinite  number  of  equally  possible  oases.  It  ia  therefore  to  at 
presupposed  that  in  general  every  being  ia  originally  in  motion,  aa  compared  with  afar/ 
other  one,  and  that  this  motion  is  motion  in  a  direct  line  with  constant  velocity.  Tan 
motion  is  not  real  change,  since  every  being  (essence)  with  reference  to  itself  and  *) 
its  space  remains  at  rest,  and  does  not  of  itself  stand  in  relation  to  other  beinge,  bat » 
only  regarded  as  in  such  relation  by  a  consciousness  in  which  all  or  several  of  them  am 
comprehended.  When,  however,  the  case  occurs  that  in  consequence  of  this  original 
motion  simple,  real  essences  arrive  at  the  same  time  at  the  same  point,  there  follows  s 
reciprocal  interpenetration  on  their  part,  which,  so  far  as  their  qualities  are  alike, 
occasions  no  disturbance,  but  which,  when  the  qualities  are  opposed,  would  nataraOy 
occasion  a  disturbance,  since,  by  the  theorem  of  contradiction,  opposites  cannot  co-exist 
in  one  point.  The  disturbance  would  take  place  if  the  opposite  qualities  of  the  variooj 
essences  could  destroy  each  other.  But  since  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  qualities  are 
enabled  to  preserve  themselves  against  the  threatened  disturbance ;  self -preservation  a 
persistence  in  opposition  to  a  negation.  The  disturbance  resembles  a  pressure,  and  the 
self -preservation  a  resistance.  "  Self  -preservations  "  in  the  soul  are  representations  or 
ideas ;  in  all  other  real  beings  they  are  internal  states,  which,  according  to  Herbartiin 
as  well  as  according  to  Leibnitzian  principles,  must  be  conceived  as  in  some  way  analo- 
gous to  our  ideas.  The  proper  and  simple  essence  of  real  beings  is  unknown  to  us;  bat 
concerning  their  internal  and  external  relations  it  is  possible  for  us  to  acquire  a  sum  of 
knowledge,  which  may  be  enlarged  in  infinitum.  It  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
simple  essence  of  the  real  beings  is  not  only  different  in  the  case  of  different  ones,  bat 
that  this  difference  may  amount  to  contrariety.  If  the  difference  of  quality,  however, 
is  but  partial,  the  qualities  may  be  analyzed  in  thought  into  component  elements,  be- 
tween which,  on  the  one  hand,  complete  agreement  and,  on  other  hand,  complete  oppo- 
sition sultsists ;  such  analysis,  although  methodically  necessary  for  the  comprehension 
of  the  result,  is  yet  with  reference  to  the  qualities  themselves  only  an  "  accidental 
view  "  of  the  case,  since  the  qualities  are  not  really  the  product  of  such  component 
elements,  but  are  simple  and  indivisible,  and  are  analyzed  only  in  our  consideration  of 
them.  '  * 

In  human  consciousness  the  fact  of  an  Ego  is  given,  and  yet  the  conception  of  aa 
Ego  is  loaded  with  contradictions.  These  contradictions  force  us  to  dwfcfoigiffr^  betveea 
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**  appercehred  "  and  "  apperceiving  n  masses  of  ideas  in  self -consciousness,  and  this  dis- 
tinction again  presupposes  the  doctrines  of  the  sonl  as  a  simple,  real  being  and  the  sub- 
fctratam  of  the  whole  complex  of  our  ideas,  of  ideas  as  psychical  acts  of  self -preserva- 
tion^ and  of  the  reciprocal  relations  of  ideas. 

On  the  divisibility  of  the  point  rests  the  possibility  that  a  number  of  simple,  real 
(which  must,  however,  in  view  of  the  assumed  divisibility,  be  conceived  as 
I)  shonld  be  at  least  imperfectly  together,  or  should  partially  interpenetrate 
'ttattsh  other.     The  result  of  such  partial  interpenetration  is  Matter.     A  necessary  result 
of  the  same  is  also  the  attraction  of  elements.     For  the  act  of  self-preservation  cannot 
be  confined  to  that  part  of  each  of  these  real  beings  which  is  penetrated ;  in  the  whole 
being',  in  all  its  supposed  parts,  this  act  takes  place  with  the  same  degree  of  energy, 
I6r  the  very  reason  that  the  being  is  really  simple  and  its  parts  are  only  supposed. 
Bat  with  the  inward  state  of  the  act  of  self-preservation  as  a  whole,  the  external  posi- 
tion of  the  simple  beings  must  necessarily  correspond.     From  the  necessity  that  the 
internal  state  should  be  accompanied  by  an  appropriate  external  state  it  follows  that 
the  partial  interpenetration  must  give  place  to  a  condition  in  which  each  being  is  fully 
fa  the  other.    If  the  elements  of  each  sphere  (point,  real  being)  be  conceived  as  them- 
selves also  spheres,  and  if  the  infinitesimal  amount  of  time  occupied  by  the  act  of 
penetration  be  again  subdivided  into  infinitesimals  of  the  second  order,  each  of  the 
original  spheres  will  at  every  instant  be  to  the  part  not  yet  penetrated  as  the  initial 
attraction  to  the  acceleration  at  the  given  instant.     In  the  case  of  the  union  of  several 
simple,  real  beings,  repulsion,  or  the  necessity  that  some  of  them  should  give  place  to 
the  others,  enters  in ;  or  repulsion  takes  place  when  the  measure  in  which  the  internal 
state  of  a  being  surrounded  by  others  enables  it  to  respond  to  the  influences  of  the 
latter  has  been  exceeded.    Attraction  and  repulsion  are  therefore  not  original  forces, 
but  necessary  external  consequences  of  the  internal  states,  into  which  several  different 
tubstauces  mutually  throw  each  other. 

When  the  equilibrium  between  attraction  and  repulsion  is  restored,  the  combination 
of  simple,  real  beings  forms  a  material  element  or  an  Atom. 

In  order  to  explain  genetically  the  special  phenomena  and  laws  of  physics,  by  tracing 
to  their  ultimate  sources,  Herbart  distinguishes,  on  the  one  hand,  between 
and  weak  opposition  of  elements  (according  to  the  amount  of  the  difference 
of  their  qualities)  and,  on  the  other,  between  equal  and  unequal  opposition  (according 
to  the  mutual  relation  of  these  qualities  in  point  of  intensity).  From  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  distinctions  result  four  principal  relations  of  elements  to  each  other : 

1.  Strong  and  equal  or  nearly  equal  opposition  ;  on  this  depends  the  formation  of 
toHd  or  rigid  matter,  and  in  particular  the  cohesion,  elasticity,  and  configuration  of 


&  Strong,  but  very  unequal  opposition  ;  this  is  the  relation  in  which  the  elements 
of  caloric  (the  existence  of  which  substance  is  postulated  by  Herbart  in  order  to  account 
fbr  the  phenomena  of  heat)  stand  to  the  elements  of  solid  bodies; 

8.  Weak  and  not  very  unequal  opposition ;  this  is  the  relation  in  which  electricity 
■fan da  to  the  elements  of  solid  bodies; 

4.  Weak  and  very  unequal  opposition ;  this  is  the  relation  in  which  the  ether  or  the 
medium  of  light  and  gravity  stands  to  the  elements  of  solid  bodies. 

Biology  (or  Physiology)  rests,  with  Herbart,  on  the  theory  of  the  internal  figurability 
of  matter.  Several  internal  states  within  one  being  tend  mutually  to  arrest  each  other 
(at  in  the  soul  is  the  oase  with  ideas  which  limit  each  other  in  consciousness) ;  the 
I  states,  under  favorable  conditions,  reappear  and  co-operate  in  determining  the 
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outward  notion.  The  simple  being-  excites  in  other  similar  beings,  which  come  in  «b- 
tact  with  it.  states  similar  to  its  own;  on  such  excitation  depend  the  processes  <* 
assimilation  and  reproduction.  Further,  irritability  and  sensibility  follow  from  tiit 
internal  figurabih'ty  of  matter. 

The  accidental  meeting  of  simple,  real  being*  U  sufficient  only  to  account  for  th* 
general  possibility  of  organic  life.  But  the  adaptation  apparent  in  the  formsiieo  of 
the  higher  organisms  presupposes  the  influence  of  a  divine  intelligence  as  the  csok. 
not  indeed  of  the  existence  of  the  simple  real  beings  themselves,  but  of  their  actual 
relations  to  each  other  {and  hence  of  what  in  common  phraseology  is  understood  Itf 
substances).  But  this  teleologicaj  justification  of  the  belief  in  GodTs  existence  satiate 
the  religious  need  of  man  only  in  bo  far  as  man  is  a  being  capable  of  ad  dressing  God  in 
prayer,  or  at  least  of  finding  rest  in  the  thought  of  God,  whence  the  reception  of  the 
ethical  predicates  into  the  idea  of  God  f  of  which  below). 

The  sou)  is  a  simple,  real  essence  ;  for  if  it  were  a  complex  of  several  real  esseacti 
its  ideas  would  lie  outside  each  other,  and  it  would  not  be  possible  for  several  ideas  ts 
be  combined  in  the  unity  of  thought,  nor  for  thy  whole  sum  of  my  ideas  to  be  com- 
bined in  the  unit^y  of  my  consciousness.  *  The  sooTs  acts  of  self -preservation  are  id«*a 
Ideas,  whether  homogeneous  or  disparate,  blend  with  each  other  ;  but  such  of  them  at 
are  partially  or  totally  opposed  to  each  other  arrest  each  other  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  opposition.  Through  this  arrest  of  idea*  the  intensity  in  which  they  exiri  is 
consciousness  is  diminished,  and  may  be  reduced  to  zero.  In  the  case  of  an  airStfJi 
idea,  the  mind,  instead  of  consciously  having  the  idea,  seeks  to  have  it.  The  relafctt** 
of  ideas  in  point  of  intensity  may  be  mathematically  computed,  although  their  separats 
intensities  cannot  be  measured  ;  by  such  computation  the  laws  of  the  succession  ol 
ideas  are  reduced  to  their  exact  expression.  This  computation  is  Static,  wowi  it 
relates  to  the  final  condition  in  which  ideas  may  persist,  and  Mechanic,  wheu  iw 
object  is  to  ascertain  the  actual  strength  of  an  idea  at  any  definite  moment  during  it* 
change. 

Suppose  two  synchronous  ideas,  A  and  B,  whose  intensities  are  exactly  equ&l,  ** 
that  each  may  be  represented  as  =  1.  Suppose,  further,  that  these  ideas  are  com- 
pletely opposed  (as,  for  example,  red  and  yellow,  yellow  and  blue,  tmj  given  tone  and 
the  tone  one  octave  higher),  so  that  if  the  one  is  to  subsist  unchecked  the  other  wart 
be  totally  arrested,  tiince  ^according  to  the  principle  of  contradiction)  opposite*  eauuA 
subsist  together  at  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  point,  one  of  the  two  supposed  ideas 
must,  it  would  appear,  wholly  give  place  to  the  other.  And  yet  each  continues  to 
subsist,  for  whatever  once  subsists  cannot  be  annihilated.  Both  ideas  strive  with 
equal  force  against  each  other.  Each  therefore  loses  the  half  of  its  original  intensity. 
The  law  of  contradiction  would  be  satisfied  if  one  of  the  ideas  were  completely  arrested ; 
but,  as  matter  of  fact,  so  much  of  the  two  ideas,  taken  together,  is  arrested  as  the 
original  intensity  of  each  idea  amounted  to.  The  total  arrest  of  ideas  thus  divided 
between  the  two  is  termed  by  Herbert  the  sum  of  arrest  If  the  opposition  betweea 
the  ideas  is  not  complete,  so  that  it  is  not  represented  by  1,  but  by  a  proper  fraotkm, 
this  fraction  enters  as  a  determining  element  into  the  computation  of  the  smm  ef 
arrest. 

If  the  ideas  A  and  B  are  unequal  in  strength,  the  intensity  of  the  first  being  =  a,  of 
the  second  =  b,  and  a  >  b,  and  if  A  and  B  are  complete  opposite*,  it  is  sufficient, 

*  The  real  ground  of  the  unity  of  consciousness  is  not  the  punctual  nature  of  the  soul,  but  the  fact  ttot 
within  the  space  occupied  by  coastiousneai  our  ideas  interpenetrate  each  other,  or  become  fused  into  to* 
whole. 
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according  to  Herbart's  theory,  that  the  two  ideas  together  should  suffer  an  amount  of 

avrrest  equal  to  the  intensity  (b)  of  the  weaker  idea,  for  if  the  latter  were  wholly  de- 

«tgoyed  there  would  be  no  more  "  contradiction."*   The  "  sum  of  arrest,"  then,  is  now 

=  b.     Each  idea  strives  with  all  its  intensity  against  arrest.     It  suffers,  therefore,  the 

X&m  arrest  the  stronger  it  is.     Of  the  whole  sum  of  arrest,  which  is  =  b,  A  therefore 

b*  ab 

fa&fTlarB  an  amount  represented  by -,  and  B  an  amount  represented  by  -, 

*.-.,  8  +  b  a  +  b 

Ury  t&at  A  remains  in  consciousness  with  a  force  equal  to  a r  = ; , 

v.f  ;  a  +  b  a  +  b 

ab  b« 


a&f  B  with  an  intensity  equal  to  b  —         .   —         . . 
i»  •         .  a  +  b      a  ■+•  b 

If  three  ideas,  whose  intensities  are  a,  b,  c,  are  synchronous,  with  complete  opposi- 
tion between  them,  and  if  we  have  a  >  b,  and  b  >  c,  the  sum  of  arrest,  according  to 
Herbart,  will  be  =  b  +  c,  or,  in  general,  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  weaker 
idea*,  whatever  their  number;  for  if  these  were  all  fully  arrested,  the  strongest  would 
be  able  to  assert  itself  in  its  full  force.     The  sum  of  arrest  here  again  is  distributed  in 
a  manner  inversely  proportioned  to  the  intensities.     It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
fruwinfc  of  arrest  falling  to  the  weakest  idea  should  equal  or  even  be  superior  to  the 
intensity  of  that  idea,  in  which  case  the  idea  will  be  wholly  forced  out  of  conscious- 
msm;  but  it  can,  under  favoring  circumstances,  enter  again  into  consciousness.     The 
Msait  at  which  the  intensity  of  an  idea  is  exactly  equal  to  0  is  termed  by  Herbart  the 
threshold  of  consciousness,  in  which  figure,  however,  the  notion  of  the  (horizontal) 
nation  over  a  threshold  is  mixed  up  with  the  notion  of  a  (vertical)  rise  and  descent. 
That  value  of  an  idea  which  consists  with  the  depression  of  the  latter  exactly  to  a  level 
with  the  "threshold"  of  consciousness  is  termed  by  Herbart  its  " threshold  value/' 
If  a  =  1  and  b  =  2,  the  "  threshold  value"  of  c  =  yT=  0,707. . . 

If  the  susceptibility  of  the  mind  for  an  idea— the  excitation  (reckoned  here,  for  the 
eike  of  simplicity,  as  =  1)  remaining  constant —  is  originally  =  a,  it  is,  after  the  idea 
has  reached  the  intensity  denoted  by  x,  only  =  a  —  x.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
idea  increases  in  intensity,  or  the  urate  of  its  increase,"  is  at  every  instant  propor- 
tional to  the  degree  of  susceptibility.  It  becomes,  therefore,  constantly  less.  We 
consider  as  the  unit  of  time  (t  —  1)  that  time  in  which  the  idea  would  rise  to  the  full 
fame  represented  by  a,  if  the  initial  rate  of  increase  remained  unchanged.     In  a  very 

joiall  portion  of  time  I  =  —  f  at  the  beginning,  this  rate  of  increase  remains  nearly 

unchanged,  and  in  the  first  infinitesimal  portion  of  time  (=  dt)  it  must  be  considered 

at  unchanged  (constant).     In  the  first  division  of  time  represented  by  — ,  therefore,  the 

n 

idea  attains  nearly  to  the  force  represented  by  a .  — ,  and  in  the  first  portion  of  time 

n 

represented  by  dt,  its  force  becomes  a .  dt.     If  at  a  later  instant,  at  the  expiration  of 

any  specified  time  (=  t),  the  idea  has  increased  to  the  force  represented  by  x  (when, 

therefore,  the  susceptibility  will  be  measured,  not  by  a,  but  only  by  a  —  x)  the  idea 

:  *  Of  oourae  the  *'  contradiction,*'  if  indeed  any  exist*  in  the  supposed  cane,  would  only  then  be  removed  when 
Bfeaeif  or,  also,  when  A  itself  should  be  totally  arrested,  but  not  when  only  a  quantum  of  intensity  =  b  and 
ftirided  between  the  two  ideas  should  be  arrested.  That  the  nullification  or  "arrest"  of  an  idea  is  already 
ipawapttabed  when  it  has  become  an  unconscious  one  (although  continuing  to  exist  in  such  unconscious  state), 
froa  assumption  which  experience  forces  upon  us,  but  which  is  scarcely  compatible  with  Herbart's  logioo- 
■etephyakaU  principle. 
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must  increase  in  force,  in  *  very  small  portion  of  time  ( =  — Y  not  to  an  amonni 

t  .  t 

neatly  =  s.  — ,  bat  to  an  amount  nearly  =  (s  —  x) .  -  ,and  in  an  infinitesimal  portion 

of  time  (  =  dt),  not  to  an  amount  =  a .  dt,  but  to  an  amount  =  (  a — x  )  dl  If,  now,  wv 
employ  dx  to  denote  the  increase  in  force,  which  the  idea,  after  it  had  increased  to  x  Ac- 
quired in  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  time  (or  the  difference  between  it*  force  before  ami 
after  this  infinitesimal  portion  of  time),  this  dx,  according  to  the  above,  is  =  (a  —  xj  .& 

and  therefore =  dt;  from  this  equation,  when  we  consider  the  circumstance  that 

a  —  x 

the  idea  has  arisen  from  a  value  —  o  and  that  consequently  for  t  =:  o  x  =  o,  w*  ob- 
tain the  result :  x  =  a  I  1  —  e       V  e  denoting,  as    snal,  the  basis  of  natural  logarithms — 

If  the  excitation  is  assumed  as  constant,  yet  not  =  1,  but  =  0.  the  intensity,  to  which 
the  idea  rises  in  the  first  portion  of  time  idt),  is  (instead  of  a  ♦  dt.  as  above)  =  Ja  r  dt; 
consequently,  in  the  portion  of  time  {=  dt)  which  follows  immediately  after  the  end 
of  the  time  t,  i»  which  the  idea  has  increased  in  force  to  x  the  force  of  the  ides  muri 
increase  to  an  amount  represented  by  3  (a  —  xj  dt,  that  is,  dx  =  j3  (a  —  xi  dt.  whence 

follows  the  equation :  x  =  a  f  1  —  e        J.     It  thus  appears  that,  while  the  ides  so- 

quires  tolerably  soon  nearly  its  full  force  (=  a)n  it  nevertheless  will  never  fully  sequin 
it  in  a  unite  time,  but  will  only  approximate  towards  it  as  the  limb  of  the  hypeibui* 
ajjproximates  toward  its  asymptote.* 

In  an  altogether  analogous  manner  Herbart  calculates  the  gradual  decrease  of  the 
11  sum  of  arrest,1* 

When  with  one  idea  several  others  are  combined — not  perfectly,  but  according  to 
a  certain  descending  gradation  through  larger  and  smaller  parts — if  that  idea  recover 
from  the  effects  of  its  previous  arrest  and  returns  into  consciousness,  it  will  tend  to 
raise  the  others  into  consciousness  with  itself,  not,  however,  uniformly,  but  in  a  defi- 
nite order  and  sequence.  Herbart  seeks  to  determine  this  sequence  by  mathematical 
formulas.  It  is,  according  to  him,  the  varying  degrees  in  which  ideas  blend  together, 
upon  which  rests,  not  only  the  mechanism  of  what  is  called  memory  but  also  from 
which  arise  the  forms  of  space  and  time  in  human  thought ;  and  these  forms  are  not 
viewed  by  Herbart,  with  Kant,  as  d  priori  forms,  but  as  results  of  the  psychical 
mechanism. 

In  that  simple  being  which  is  the  soul  there  is  no  more  an  original  multiplicity  of 
faculties  than  of  ideas.  The  so-called  faculties  of  the  soul  are  simply  hypostatized 
class-conceptions  of  psychical  phenomena.  The  explanation  of  these  phenomena  by 
reference  to  the  so-called  faculties  is  illusory ;  the  real  causes  of  psychical  processes 
are  to  be  found  in  the  relations  of  ideas  to  each  other.  Recollection  follows  the  laws 
of  reproduction.  The  Understanding,  which  may  be  nominally  denned  as  the  faculty 
for  combining  our  thoughts  according  to  the  nature  of  that  which  is  thought,  has  for 
its  basis  the  complete  effect  of  those  series  of  ideas  which  are  formed  in  our  souls 
through  the  influence  of  external  things  upon  us.  By  the  Reason  is  to  be  understood 
the  faculty  for  weighing  arguments  and  counter-arguments ;  its  basis  is  the  coincident 
operation  of  several  complete  series  of  ideas.  The  so-called  Internal  Sense  is  the  sip- 
perception  of  newly -formed  ideas  through  earlier  but  similar  masses  of  ideas.    The 

*  The  necessary  consequence  implied  in  the  formula,  viz. :  that  the  weakness  of  the  excitation  may  to 
completely  made  good  in  the  result  by  ita  longer  duration,  seems  to  be  in  contradiction  with  our  < 
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feelings  arise  when  different  forces  work  in  the  same  or  in  opposite  senses  on  the  same 
idea.  The  Will  is  effort  accompanied  by  the  idea  of  the  attainability  of  the  object  of 
effort.  Freedom  of  the  Will,  in  psychology,  is  the  assured  supremacy  of  the  strong- 
est masses  of  ideas  over  single  affections  or  impressions.  Kant's  doctrine  of  "  tran- 
scendental freedom  "  is  false,  and  is  also  in  conflict  with  the  practical  interest  of  man, 
i  it  renders  the  development  of  character  impossible. 

The  source  of  our  aesthetic  Ideas  is  to  be  found  in  our  involuntary  judgments  of 
,  and,  in  particular,  the  source  of  our  Ethical  Ideas  is  found  in  such  judgments  of 
taste  respecting  relations  of  will.  The  Idea  of  Internal  Freedom  is  founded  on  the 
satisfaction  arising  from  harmony  between  the  will  and  our  judgment  respecting  the 
wffl.  In  the' case  of  pure  relations  of  magnitude,  the  greater  always  pleases  beside 
the  smaller ;  this  is  the  origin  of  the  Idea  of  Perfection.  Those  conceptions  of  magni- 
tude, which  are  employed  in  the  comparison  of  acts  of  will,  are :  intension,  extension 
(f.  «.,  multiplicity  of  objects  willed),  and  concentration  of  manifold  volitions  to  a 
joint  or  total  effect,  or  intension  as  arising  anew  out  of  extension.  The  objective  cor- 
relate to  the  Idea  of  Benevolence  is  harmony  between  our  own  will  and  the  presup- 
posed will  of  another.  The  Idea  of  Legal  Right  is  founded  on  our  displeasure  at 
strife;  legal  right  is  the  rule  established  or  recognized  by  the  parties  interested,  for  the 
avoidance  of  strife.  When,  through  the  intentional  action  of  one  will  upon  another  or 
through  intentional  well-doing  or  ill-doing  the  condition,  in  which  the  wills  of  the  par- 
ties concerned  would  otherwise  have  remained,  is  broken  off  or  violently  disturbed,  the 
tot  produces  dissatisfaction  ;  from  this  dissatisfaction  arises  the  Idea  of  Retribution  or 
Compensation  (Equity),  or  of  a  rectification  of  the  disturbance  by  the  transfer  of  an 
equal  amount  of  good  or  the  reverse  from  the  receiver  to  the  doer.  With  these  primary 
or  original  Ideas  are  connected  the  derived  ethical  Ideas  relating  to  society,  in  particu- 
lar the  Idea  of  the  legal  society,  of  the  system  of  rewards,  of  the  system  of  administra- 
tion, of  the  system  of  culture,  and  of  society  as  a  person,  which  are  founded  respec- 
tively on  the  Ideas  of  legal  right,  compensation,  the  public  welfare,  spiritual  perfection, 
and  inward  freedom.  Nothing  but  the  union  and  mild  guidance  of  all  Ideas  can  give 
to  life  a  satisfying  direction. 

The  basis  of  religious  faith  is  to  be  found,  according  to  Herbart,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  nature,  but  the  perfecting  of  faith  is  the  work  of  ethics.  The  adaptation 
apparent  in  the  higher  organisms  cannot  be  referred  to  chance,  nor  can  its  existence 
in  nature  be  denied  on  the  plea  that  it  is  simply  a  form  of  human  thought.  The  suf- 
ficient explanation  of  it  is  found  only  in  a  divine  intelligence,  in  which  the  order  of 
the  simple,  real  essences  must  have  its  source.  A  scientific  system  of  natural  theology 
is  beyond  our  reach.  More  important  than  the  theoretical  development  of  the  con- 
seption  of  God  is,  for  the  religious  consciousness,  the  qualification  of  that  conception 
by  the  ethical  predicates  of  wisdom,  holiness,  power,  love,  and  justice — predicates 
irhich  are  in  part  incompatible  with  pantheism.  * 

•  Whether  the  contradictions  which  Herbart  regards  as  existing  in  the  "  formal  conceptions  forced  upon 
■  by  experience  "  are  really  contained  in  them,  is  at  least  doubtful.  For  the  advance  of  science  beyond  the 
sphere  of  empiricism  the  stimulus  of  these  contradictions  is  not  needed ;  such  stimulus  is  found,  rather,  in  the 
met  that  not  only  the  existence  of  individual  objects  and  things  is  manifest  to  us,  but  also  the  existence  of 
ahtioiM,  varieties  of  worth,  ends,  and  lawn,  on  which  the  formation  of  our  logical  norms,  as  also  of  our 
Hkkal  nodooa.  k  founded.  Trendelenburg  seeks,  in  an  essay  on  Herbert's  Metaphysics  (in  the  MonaUbericJiU 
Ur  BcrUntr  AtadenUe  der  WtotentcAaflen,  Nov.,  1868,  p.  664  seq. ;  reprinted  in  the  second  volume  of  Tr.'s 
Stater.  Bettr.  wur  Philot.,  Berlin,  1855,  pp.  813-351),  and  in  a  second  article  (MonaUber.  der  Deri.  AkatL, 
PMk,  lflGO,  and  in  Tr.*s  Hit.  BeUr.  *ur  Pkilo*.,  Vol.  III.  1867,  pp.  63-96),  in  reply  to  rejoinders  by  Drobisch 
I  (in  the  ZeU&chr.  /Or  PhUcx.  undpkliot.  KriUk,  1864  and  1855),  to  demonstrate  the  three  fol 
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The  philosophy  of  Herbart  has  signally  promoted  the  genetic  com] 
nature  and  mind.    The  doctrine  of  Beneke  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  main 

a 

1  .vi-inff  them:  (1)  the  contradictions  which  Herbart  points  oat  in  the  universal  conceptions  faraUMIf 
c-;]>oricnce  are  not  contradictions;  (2)  if  they  were  contradictions,  they  would  not  be  solved  by 
metaphysics ;  (3)  if  they  were  contradictions  ami  were  thus  solved,  yet  others  and  greater 


nn A>i veil.    In  considering  the  subject  «if  continuity,  says  Trendelenburg,  the  multiplicity  and  maItaiB}M 

UniidosM 


jwirts  are  not  to  be  isolated  from  each  other ;  the  product  of  their  number  and  magnitude 
There  are  no  "ultimate"  parti*,  lu  connection  with  the  problem*  of  inherence  and  change,  variety saa  Mt> 
trary  opposition  are  only  artificially  transformed  into  contradictory  opposition.  (Cf.  the  remarks  hM 
fiifHUm  of  Ia#jIc%  \  77,  as  al>*o  the  relevant  sections  in  DelbceuTs  Es*at  tie  logiqtte  tcienUftque*  Lttgc,  IMsJ 
The  principle  of  identity  and  contradiction  is  not  an  objective  law.  determining  the  nature  of  tUtfe  Mi 
law  of  thought ;  to  objectify  this  law  and  moke  of  it  a  l;iw  of  things  is  to  misapprehend  it  (a 
into  which,  indeed,  so  early  a  philosopher  as  I*armenides  fell).  The  apparent  contradictions  in  the 
of  the  Ego  an-  removed  by  Herbart  through  the  distinction  of  different  groups  of  representations;  batwkftsl 
the  mutual  intcrponct ration  of  representations  prcsupiioscs  a  being  of  punctual  simplicity  having  its  sett  sti 
single  spot  within  the  brain,  and  whether  such  a  being  is  conceivable  as  a  soul,  is  at  least  extremely  pnU* 
maticaL  (Cf.  my  Sy*t.  of  Isy*''*  §  40.)  When  isolated  in  thought,  unity  may  appear  as  nniptirity,  jntit, 
on  the  other  haml,  plurality,  when  isolated  in  thought,  leads  to  exclusive  atomism;  but  the  facts  force sttsi 
rather  to  assume  u  synthetic  unity  in  things,  a  unity  which  is  not  that  of  a  imnctual  substratum,  nor  of  ■ 
number  of  such  substrata  existing  externally  to  each  other,  but  the  unity  of  an  harmoniously 
whole.  The  ix>int  U  conceivable  only  as  limit,  and  it  is  only  in  abstraction  that  it  can  be  conceived 
pendent:  the  punctual  realities  assumed  by  Herbart  are  hy]xjstatizcd  abstractions.  The  fiction  of  the 
forms  of  the  seal  Immihts,  which  is  invented  ostensibly  for  didactic  purpose*  alone,  is  really  employed  Urgjri1 
matcly  in  Herlwrf*  mctaphyics  hs  an  element  in  the  further  construction  of  the  system  of  phik»iphj  it*^ 
but  only  to  lie  afterwards  cast  aside  when  it  has  rendered  this  service ;  it  is  on  such  alternate  aw  and 
of  this  fiction  that  Hcrb:irt's  account  of  intelligible  space  and  of  the  attraction  of  the  elements  is  ft 
The  alleged  necessity  that  external  position  corres]K>nd  with  internal  condition  is  left  without  eatidtttarj 
explanation.  In  a  nimple  real  being  no  uwtye*  could  ever  arise,  for  these,  according  to  the  testimony  «f  th 
internal  sense,  have  extension  in  space:  Herbert's  endeavors  to  point  out  the  conditions  under  wbld»  tH 
notion  of  spiu-p  is  formed  do  not  disprove  the  imjossibility  of  any  such  notion  as  arising  in  an  ahwtattfy 
spaceless  being.  The  theory  of  self-preservations  i*  vitiated  by  the  contradiction  that,  while  according  &>*• 
theory  only  the  *»lfl  is  preserved,  then*  yet  is  developed  something  new,  which  latter  is  rejmted  even  wrenaii 
after  the  removal  of  the  disturbance,  which,  on  its  part,  was  really  no  disturbance.  In  the  frupposct  <•**  •* 
opiKtsed  idea-  which  cannot  Kiib-ist  together  and  cannot  destroy  each  other,  two  neot^iries*  are  brought  intc 
conflict,  which  in  their  principle*  sire  absolute  and  admit  of  no  compromise  between  them.  It  is  not  snfflewst 
that  a  quantum  equal  to  the  weaker  idea**  be  arrested ;  at  least  the  weaker  idea  should  be  itself  arrertirt  ■* 
rather  annihilated,  and.  in  cose  it  continues  to  resist,  the  conflict,  to  satisfy  the  law  of  contradiction.  dwoH 
lie  continued  until  all  tin-  ideas  in  conflict  be  destroye<l.  The  fact  that  this  i*  irupo^ible,  and  that  expaienci 
shows  a  ditTeretit  result,  pnives  only  the  faUity  of  the  hyjiothesi*  of  lyings  which  are  mere  i»ointt.  A3* 
Lature  ( />/«:  frrunit-'fjun(/  tier  rtvit/itm.  Pxyhol.,  Duisburg.  1N>5;  cf.,  per  contra,  Cornelius,  in  the  U  U*ekr. 
fur  cs.  /V/i'/o.s,  VI..  Xos.  3a:id-l)  censures  Herbart  for  assuming  a  "  sum  of  arrest "  of  fixed  magnitude  * 
the  basis  of  the  computation :  the  investigator  who  respects  only  natural  law  will  seek  to  detenu  icr  U» 
result  according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  ideas  tend  to  limit  each  other,  and  according  to  the  measured 
their  resistance,  and  will  not  assume  it  at  the  outset  as  u  |x»stulatc.  In  order  to  explain  the  phenomena  <* 
memory.  HcrUirt  indulges  in  assumptions  concerning  the  magnitude  and  constancy  of  the  sum  of  snws\ 
which  interfere  with  the  logical  consequence  of  his  principles.  With  Hcrbart's  metaphysics  hfc»  UwokfJ 
conflicts  in  iimncrou*  jiointw.  The  design fnl  order  among  the  simple  real  beinirs  presupposes  reality  uf  i«s> 
tions  in  intelligible  s]taoe.  which  is  neverthele*-*  denial  by  the  metaphysics.  As  a  person,  (Jod,  according  ft 
Herbitrtian  principle**,  mu>t  lie  a  simple  real  o«*enee,  which,  limited  in  itself  to  its  simple  quality,  can  oinylht 
to  intelligence  through  an  intelligent  grouping  of  the  other  simple  essences  with  which  it  is  a»*-ociat*d;  fcs* 
such  grouping,  si  no-,  a*  hoimr  the  explanation  of  the  divine  intelligence,  it  could  not  be  chained  byttf 
latter,  would  be  ulisolutely  i  incomprehensible,  and  to  a^umc  it  a*  an  explanation  of  adaptation  in  general «nH 
be  only  throwing  the  explanation  further  back.  Herbart  himself  confesses  that  his  mefci physics  threttM 
to  forsake  him  when  he  attempts  to  apply  it  to  theolocy  (and  indeed  he  c«  nsures  the  attempt  so  to  typif  *• 
sn  abuse  of  metaphysiis  ami  the  result  only  of  a  subtilizing  curiosity),  and  he  compares  the  demand  f*1 
th«*orctical  knowledge  of  (Jod  to  the  \\i.-*h  of  Semele,  who  prayinl  for  her  own  destruction  :  but  he  has  not  tfc* 
advantage  which  Kant  had  of  being  able  to  ju-tify  his  denial  of  the  validity  of  all  attempts  to  philosaphte  ii 
theology  thronirh  a  iruvious  (^up|K)wxl)  demon ^tratiou  of  our  ignorance  as  to  the  manner  in  which  "thtagil" 
themselveiir!  exist.    If  the  quality  of  that  simpk  rool  odseuoe  which  in  CKxi  bu  assumed  w  infinitely 
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I  the  ground  won  by  Herbart,  without  the  defects  which  have  been  pointed 
jto»'*ndi  in  particular,  with  the  overthrow  of  the  fiction  of  the  punctual  simplicity  of 
biaoiil. 

fcrg  133.  Friedrich  Eduard  Beneke  (1798-1854),  in  opposition  espe- 
Mttj  to  Hegel's  and  also  to  Herbart's  speculation,  and  on  the  basis  of 
Erais  doctrines  held  by  English  and  Scotch  philosophers,  as  also  of 
fcftrines  maintained  by  Kant,  F.  II.  Jacobi,  Fries,  Schleiermacher, 
Bopenhauer,  and  Ilerbart,  developed  a  psychologico-philosophical 
ine,  resting  exclusively  on  internal  experience.  The  guiding 
it  with  Beneke  is,  that  through  self -consciousness  we  know  our- 
l^res  pflychically  just  as  we  really  are,  but  that  we  are  able  only 
Inperfeetly  to  know  the  external  world  through  the  senses,  and  that 
jfe  only  in  so  far  apprehend  its  true  nature  as  we  suppose  analoga  of 
tar  own  psychical  life  to  underlie  the  phenomena  of  the  world  of 
iBQae.  All  of  the  more  complicated  psychical  processes  are  derived 
ly  Beneke  from  four  elementary  or  fundamental  processes,  namely, 
he  process  of  the  appropriation  of  impressions,  the  process  of  the 
Bfroation  of  new  elementary  psychical  powers  or  faculties,  the  pro- 
fee  of  the  compensating  adjustment  or  transfer  of  impressions  ["cx- 
rtations  "]  and  faculties,  and  the  process  of  the  mutual  attraction  and 
lending  of  homogeneous  psychical  products ;  under  the  third  process 
ertain  psychical  products,  having  lost  a  portion  of  their  elements, 
ecome  unconscious  or  continue  to  exist  as  simple  vestiges,  while, 
bese  lost  elements  being  united  to  other  products,  the  latter,  if  they 
rere  previously  unconscious,  are  elevated  into  consciousness,  and,  if 
liey  were  already  conscious,  are  elevated  into  more  vivid  conscious- 
On  his  reduction  of  the  complicated  psychical  phenomena  to 


fc,  to  the  flrat  place,  rerjr  doubtful  whether  thin  Infinitude  must  not  in  logical  consistency  be  denied  by 
,  ob  die  «une  ground  on  which  he  deniex  that  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  real  beings ;  and,  in 
place,  it  U  equally  and  even  more  questionable  whether  mere  infinitude  of  Intensity  can  be 
I  of  itaelf  aa  a  principle  of  the  order  in  the  ideaa  of  God,  and  whether,  therefore,  it  can  rend<T 
partano*  the  hypotheal*  of  a  dcxignful  grouping  of  real  beings  independently  of  God.  and  on  which 
■vpaag  the  rational  order  of  the  idea*  in  God  defiend*.  If  it  cannot,  it  ia  as  easy,  if  not  easier,  to  consider 
■  adaptation  in  the  order  of  the  world  a*  eternal  (In  which  caa-  the  existence  of  God,  though  still  powa- 
a.  would  not  be  proved),  as  to  imagine  a  primitive  adaptation  of  things  between  which  and  the  present 
drr  of  the  world  G<*1  occupies  an  intermediate  place.  Herbart"  h  ethics  and  tenthetics  in  general  are  not 
Uad  to  his  theoretical  philosophy  by  a  common  principle.  It  in  extremely  questionable  whether  our  judg- 
mt*  of  satinfaction  and  diiwiti*fa<  tion— which  judgment*,  in  the  at*umcd  intcrc-i  of  the  purity  of  moral 
,  Herbart  declare*  to  be  absolute  and  hen«v  independent  of  the  natural  diiTereiices  in  worth  of  the 
I  intellectual  function* — can  he  regarded  um  the  ultimate  ground  of  the  beautiful  and  the  moral,  and 
T,  in  particular,  they  can  funnnh  a  HuffiVient  explanation  of  moral  obligation.  Cf.  Trendelenburg, 
'.'•  prukUmrA*  PhittMo/tMle  urui  dir  Ethlk  «irr  Alt' n,  in  the  Tr.iiiMietion«  of  the  lUrlin  Acad,  of  Seicnre*, 
M,  aod  in  Vol.  3  of  Tr.'s  Hirtor.  BtUlr.,  Berlin,  1S07,  pp.  122-17U  ;  and,  j«r  contra,  Alhhn.  in  the  ZcUtchr. 
,samM  Phik*^  VI.,  1,  lt*65. 
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these  "  fundamental  processes  "  rests  Beneke's  essential  merit  flii 
work  will  continue  to  possess  a  decided  value  for  psychology  and  til 
other  branches  of  philosophy,  so  far  as  these  rest  on  psychology, 
although  his  conception  of  the  nature  of  these  fundamental  processes 
themselves  may  need  to  be  completely  revised.  The  science  of  monk 
is  founded  by  Beneke  on  the  natural  varieties  or  relations  of  worth 
which  subsist  among  the  various  psychical  functions  and  expiw 
themselves  originally  in  feelings.  That  which,  conformably  to  these 
relations,  has  the  most  worth,  not  only  for  the  individual,  but  also  for 
all  those  whom  our  conduct  may  influence — so  far  as  this  can  be 
measured — is  morally  good.  Moral  fi-eedom  consists  in  such  a  decided 
preponderance  and  such  a  firm  establishment  of  the  moral  nature  in 
man,  that  his  volition  and  action  are  determined  by  this  nature  aloue. 
Conscience  exists,  whenever,  in  considering  our  own  action,  the  idea  or 
the  feeling  of  an  estimate  of  conduct  which  is  true  for  all  men  eutere 
in  alongside  of  an  in  any  sense  different  valuation  or  tendency  on 
our  own  part.  The  science  of  education  and  instruction  rests  on 
psychology  and  ethics,  says  Beneke,  aijd  for  the  development  of  it  he 
labored  with  enthusiasm  and  success,  llis  religious  philosophy  pre- 
supposes a  strict  separation  between  the  provinces  of  knowledge 
and  of  faith. 

With  refm-noe  to  the  history  of  Bonoko's  intellectual  rtevelopmont.  ho  himself  has  cxyrowd  himself  in 
Dif  ueue  rw/cholotjie  (IUriin.  1SIT>,  3d  ensixy,  p.  70  neq. :  "  On  the  llelntlon  of  my  Pnvcholofry  to  HerbartVl- 
In  the  preftu.-o  to  his  lieitrdfj''  zur  Seelenkriinkheitak'tude  (1S2-1,  p.  VII.  soq. )  he  explain*  his  position  wiA 
referrniv  to  certain  cam'«  of  diKifnvement  between  hiiin-elf  and  othen».  In  Die*iterwep*t«  Pddag.  ^uArt** 
for  lSWi  it*  contained  a  bioj,Taphy  of  Beneke  by  Dr.  Schmidt,  of  Uerlin,  to  which  Prowler,  in  the  same  peri- 
odical, adds  a  supplement.  A  brief  characterization  **f  the  writiiup  of  Uenekc,  in  the  onler  of  their  pcUK* 
ti-»ii,  ix  given  by  Joh.  Gottlieb  Dressier  in  the  supplement  to  the  third  edition  of  Bcacke'rf  Lthrbuck  der  P*t 
chologie,  edited  by  Drewder,  Berlin,  liSGl  (also  printed  i*i>nrateiy). 

Friedrich  Eduard  Boneke  was  born  in  Berlin,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1798,  and 
died  there  March  1.  1S54.  He  received  his  early  education  in  his  native  city  at  the 
Gymnasium  Fridericianum,  which  was  at  that  time  under  the  direction  of  Bernhardt 
He  took  part  in  the  military  campaign  of  1815,  and  then  studied  theology  and  philoso- 
phy in  Halle  and  Berlin.  He  fell  specially  under  the  influence  of  De  Wette,  who 
directed  his  attention  to  Fries,  and  of  Schleiermacher,  to  whom  he  dedicated  one  of 
his  earliest  writings.  The  private  studies  of  Beneke  were  directed  partly  to  the  more 
recent  English  philosophy,  and  partly  to  the  works  of  Garve.  Platner.  Kant,  and  Fried- 
rich  Heinrich  Jacobi ;  the  Complete  Works  of  the  latter  were  reviewed  by  Beneke  in 
the  Ilennai.  Vol.  XIV.,  1822,  pp.  S5.J-339.  He  also  early  turned  his  attention  to  the 
writings  of  Schopenhauer,  as  is  shown  by  his  above-cited  (g  lttl,  Lit.)  review  of  them. 
Not  until  his  first  three  works  (Outlines  of  the  Science  of  Cognition,  Empirical  Psy- 
chology as  the  Basis  of  all  Knowledge,  and  Do  reris  philosophy*  initii*.  his  Dootort 
Dissertation)  had  already  appeared  (in  1820)  did  he  become  acquainted  with  one  of 
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Vshtrt't  works ;  that  work  was  the  second  edition  of  the  Introduction  to  Philosoph y 
4&81) ;  until  then  he  had  possessed  only  a  superficial  knowledge  (acquired  perhaps 
jDrngh  Stiedenroth's  Theorie  des  Wi&seiis,  Gottingen,  1819)  of  Herbart's  views. 
Jfrom  this  time  on  he  studied  the  works  of  Herbart  with  a  very  lively  interest.  Many 
of  them  he  reviewed.  He  found  in  Herbart  the  most  acute  and  (after  Jacobi's  death) 
*ib  most  profound  of  the  German  philosophers  then  living.  But  while  Herbart  founded 
JUi  psychology  on  *4 experience,  mathematics,  and  metaphysics/1  Beneke  rejected  from 
jppofcotogy  the  metaphysical  basis  as  well  as  the  application  of  mathematics  to  it, 
,tdsntting  nothing  but  what  is  derived  from  internal  experience,  and  insisting  that  the 
fcta  furnished  by  such  experience  should  be  put  to  scientific  account  by  following  the 
*a»e  method  by  which  the  natural  sciences  interpret  the  data  of  external  experience. 
Beneke  denies  that  there  are  contradictions  involved  in  the  conceptions  furnished  by 
uperience,  and  that  metaphysical  speculation  is  necessary  in  order  by  the  "  method 
cf  relations  "  to  remove  them.  In  the  theory  of  the  punctual  simplicity  of  the  human 
•ool  he  finds  the  fundamental  error  of  Herbart's  psychology,  asserting  that  it  results 
m  a  general  falsification  of  the  results  of  internal  experience.  Beneke  approves  Her- 
hart's  warfare  against  the  recognition  of  those  "  faculties  of  the  soul "  which  are,  he 
•ays,  in  reality  nothing  but  hypostatized  class -conceptions  of  psychical  phenomena,  and 
Jet  are  put  forward  in  explanation  of  these  same  phenomena;  but  ho  defends  the 
general  idea  of  faculties,  and  also  the  hypothesis  of  a  plurality  of  psychical  faculties. 
He  seeks  to  reduce  the  complicated  phenomena  of  psychical  life  to  a  few  fundamental 
psychical  processes.  (These  fundamental  processes  were,  for  the  most  part,  already 
Mentioned  by  Beneke  in  the  Empirical  Psychology— which  appeared  in  1320,  before 
bis  acquaintance  with  Herbart's  works — but  rather  sporadically  than  in  a  complete 
scientific  development ;  in  the  origination  of  his  complete  system  of  psychology  he  was 
not  inconsiderably  influenced  by  Herbart.)  In  the  year  1822,  after  the  publication  of 
Beneke's  Groundwork  of  the  Physics  (natural  history)  of  Morals,  the  continuance  of  his 
lectures  at  the  University  of  Berlin  was  interdicted.  Beneke  pretended  to  have  dis- 
covered that  this  interdict  resulted  from  the  representations  made  by  Hegel  to  bis 
tmnd.  Minister  Von  Altenstein,  and  that  Hegel's  object  was  to  prevent  tho  propagation 
and  reception  at  the  University  of  Berlin  of  any  philosophy  hostile  to  his  own  and  akin 
to  the  doctrine  of  Schleiermacher  and  Fries.  By  giving  to  certain  illiberal  resolutions 
of  the  German  confederation  a  somewhat  forced  interpretation.  Von  Altenstein,  irritated 
by  further  steps  on  the  part  of  Beneke,  found  means  to  force  the  Saxon  government, 
which  had  designated  him  for  a  regular  professorship  of  philosophy,  not  to  appoint  to 
that  position  a  private  Docent  from  whom,  although  politically  unsuspected,  in  Prussia 
the  Vthiti  legendi  had  been  withdrawn.  Beneke  found  an  asylum  in  Gottingen,  where 
he  lectured  as  a  Docent  from  1824  until  1827.  He  then  obtained  permission  to  return 
in  the  like  capacity  to  Berlin,  where,  in  1832,  not  lon#  after  Hegel's  death,  he  received 
the  mfrpointraent  to  an  irregular  professorship.  This  position  he,  with  unintermittiug 
activity  as  a  lecturer  and  author,  continued  to  fill  until  his  death. 

TW  ft  blowing  U  •  U*t  of  Beneke'M  work*  (apart  from  the  roviewn  already  noticed)  : 

QotJin*-«of  the  Thoory  of  KnowlMjre  {ErkenntniHHlehre  nnch  tiem  Iltu*u**t*rin  der  rvinen  Vrrnunft  in 
Area  Vntnditijen  dargtUgt,  Jena,  is*)).  In  this  work  a  |>olemical  attitmlu  i*  awimed  toward  Kant  and 
Frhat  It  U  held  that  the  ••  form*"  of  knowledge,  which  Kant  deemed  d  priori,  a-*  well  an  tho  material  of 
kawtadge,  originate  in  exjmrience. 

Ootltac*  of  Empirical  INyr holotry  aM  tho  Ito*!*  of  all  Knowledge  (  Erfiihrunysnrth  nlrhr<  uIm  (Jrumlhu/e 
*r*n  HauplMRt/en  tUtru**UlU%  Ifcrlin,*  lNSh.  Beneke  explain*  that  it  in  l>>  no  mean*  hi* 
*fc  to  expound  the  complete  ncicnce  of  empirical  p*>  etiology,  but  niuiply  to  show  how  and 
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where  all  form*  of  human  knowledge  haTe  their  root*  tn  it  With  the  external  excitation  to  activity,  twla 
Beneke.  correspond*  an  internal.  rcnpon*ive  effort.  Every  activity  i*  the  remit  of  Ftimnltu  (exdtatka)  ■! 
fonv.  The  HRveral  fnndaiuental  activities  pre*upp<M«e  an  equal  nuinbcr  of  originally  din: net  facsttkc* 
"  fundamental  facnltfe*."  From  tht'  fundamental  activities  all  other*  are  to  be  derived,  chiefly  by  hubs 4 
the  principle  that  "  all  human  activities  leave  behind  in  us  a  certain  raddnnm  which  ia  capable  of 
The  revival  of  them  follow*  partly  the  law  of  similarity  and  partly  the  order  of  the  previous  i: 
cc«-it»n  of  iilenn.  To  the*1  two  subjective  relation*  of  ideas  all  of  the  objective  relations,  cutuuMih;  e£- 
incr«tcd,  are  to  be  red  new  1—  so  far  as  they  are  of  real  significance.  ■  •" 

Dr  verit  phdtwphu*  intuit  bit*,  inauy.  publ.  tie/.  Die  fX.  metut*  Aug,  attni  M/K'CCXJ. 
unekh  here  to  show  that  the  "end  of  philowphy  can  be  reached  in  knowledge  acquired  through 
and  compares  the  opposite  procedure,  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  <k-rivo  all  from  one  first  principle 
the  aid  of  exiHrricntx*.  to  the  foolish  attempt  to  bu:ld  a  honx?  from  the  roof  downwards.  The 
method,  ho  argu«-s,  which  rest*  on  the  hyi>othem*  of  a  progrevlng.  natural  movement  of  idea*,  fna  tfar 
general  to  the  particular,  if*  im|>o«dbic.  In  opi>o*ition  to  KuntV  a-sertion  that  man  ha*  no  more  atnahJi 
knowledge  of  his  own  psychical  function*  than  of  the  object*  of  the  external  world,  but  that  he  oofy"  torn 
them  a>  prescuW  to  hiui  by  the  "internal  hen-e,"  Beneke.  who  in  hi*  Einpirimi  Pnyckotoyy  had  thmtj 
rcj'Hteil  KiintV  doctrine  of  the  internal  scn^e  and  rcdu.-ed  the  latter  to  mere  associations,  enunciate*  d* 
iuia-jortant  principle  that  our  knowledge  of  our  own  ]*ychical  function*  i»  perfectly  true  {ntmrm  mm 
wUuhcm.  qmmiam  non  nliter  quarn  impulxu  qmulwn  ad  en*  ifptltiuUm  cogitamu*.  tttuiginet  turum  MriN- 
Viii  quant  internum  rrramque  en*- id  nun  utWujt-re  apertu/n  e*t). 

New  Groundwork  of  Metaphysics  ( Xeut  Gruwilegung  zur  Metaphyxik,  at*  Programm  tu  *****  ftrit 
aungiH  litftr  I^tglk  und  Mtlaphysik  dan  l>rmk  i)ix-r<jtfx-/K  Berlin.  1N*J).  This  is  an  excellent  little  wrt.il 
which  Bcneke  fketches  with  grcut  precision  the  outline**  of  metaphysics  in  the  form  in  which  he  Mibt-pqwrtlf 
continued  to  view  the  subject.  By  ••  metaphysics"  he  understands  the  science  which  define*  the  rth&i 
U'tween  thought  (representation)  and  UMiig.  All  knowledge,  say*  Beneke— who  here  extend*  into  a  pwnl 
a«*s.rtion  what  Schopenhauer  had  incorrectly  restricted  to  the  caK*  of  our  knowlctlge  of  our  "  wilW— i*  thf 
knowledge  of  something  as  it  is  in  itself.  /.  e\,  it  is  a  knowledge  in  which  the  object  of  knowledge  i«  tffi* 
R'Titdl  a*  it  if*  in  und  of  ituclf,  and  indc|H>ndcnt]y  of  out  representation  of  it.  The  knowledge  which  w  tin 
have  of  our  own  psychical  activities  i«  direct.  We  are  unable  to  nxxurnire  directly  any  mental  rvpresfntttfet 
as  referring  to  any  being  but  our  own.  Throngh  the  perceptions  which  we  have  of  our  Indie*  we  rbuta 
mediate  knowledge  of  a  being  which  we  know  also  directly  a*  it  is  in  itwlf,  namely,  of  our  own  pn/rlwi 
lieim*.  On  the  occasion  of  our  jierccjition  of  a  body  other  than  our  own.  i.  «.,  on  the  occasion  of  our  hwinft 
Mii-h  "•  iw-iK'iwptionn  n*  are  analogous  to  those  we  have  of  our  own  ImkIhn,  we  get  the  idea  of  a  *uU  -iaiiiir 
to  our  own.  und  henee  of  a  lx;ing  other  than  i»ur  own.  which.  :n  s«>  far  nn  it  agree<  with  our  own  .»«>vhV*l 
ln'hig.  ii-  thought  and  known  by  us  n*-  it  is  in  it.M'lf.  Our  irapaeity  to  conceive  corre»-tIy  the  Iwin^  of  '.hhre 
other  than  ourst'lves  decrease*  n-gidarly  as  we  procci.tl  from  the  U'ing  of  (»thcr  men,  who  are  in\.r-x  ^iMiilar  to 
our -elves.  t«i  oth«>r  forms  «»f  Ix'ing  less  like  (»urs«'lvi>>.  Of  the  n-al  U'im:  of  those  who  least  rc-ciuMe  i4irs^« 
in  u-miN-raiucnt.  agi\  ami  education,  we  have  only  very  linperfinl  idi-as.  Still  inure  inijx»rfcct  an-  our  k!«ls of 
th'"  n«al  iK-itiL'  of  animaK  and  with  every  .-tep  which  wo  take  downwards  in  the  K-ale  of  jk  rf-vtj<.»n  uf  Ot-ine, 
the  |irfe<-tion  of  our  ideas  decreases.  This  latter  doctrine  is  held  by  Beneke  in  e*j>ecial  opiNi«iti'in  to  S.-hc|*n- 
hnuer.  who.  while  affirming  that  we  may  have  an  a>li><p;at«'  knowledge  of  the  world  a-»  "will.'  Ixa»ni-*. sJi 
ii»nniipienn»  of  his  Mibsumption  of  all  forcii^  uiuler  the  nbrnmially  extended  <t»m-ept  i<  -n  of  "will,"  b:icd 
to  the  fact  that  the  iriTfi-i-t  ion  of  this  knowl«M]ge  decreases  wit  Ii  the  incrtane  of  the  distance  hetvrw-n  tM 
various  natural  forces  and  the  human  will :  on  this  iioint  Beneke  refer*  to  hi<  review  of  SchopenhaiHY* 
World  an  Will  und  Idea,  in  the  Jtumr  Ally.  IAU.  Zeihtng  for  Dec..  1M40.  Through  the  ]>rineiple«  al**e 
euuuciat4fl  Bi'iieke  asMimos  a  firm  an-1  well -grounded  ix»sition.  intermediate  Iwlwccn  >ul»jeAti\e  idealism  tai 
that  u n philosophical  realism  which  believes  that  we  acquire  immediate  ami  complete  knowledge  of  Utf 
external  world  by  hcns<;  i>en*eption. 

Groundwork  of  the  1'hysies  of  Moral*.  {GrinuUrgung  zur  Phy&il  der  &Ut?n%  ein  (i*o*?n*tihk  ;h  Knit 
finitiillfi/iiiri  zur  Meiuphuxik  der  Sitte/i^  nd»x!  titwm  AnJittnge  i?JVr  dna  Wtttn  unddir  Erlinrdm**qmze* 
d--.r  Ytfiinnft.  Berlin.  1S22).  On  an-oiint  of  the  ulletfed  *'  Kpicurennism  M  containe<l  in  this  w*.rk.  B«wte 
was  taken  in  hand  by  the  critics  and  was  thus  led  to  publish  a  lh-feto:t  of  the  work  (.*  hutv*  tin  ft  /Br  ««• 
fir'ttuV'-auni  zur  l*t,i/Mk  der  SiVen,  Ijcipsic.  1K33\  In  opinwitiou  ^>  the  Categorical  Tm|«rative  (if  K«t. 
Beneke  defends  feeling  as  the  ba«i»«  of  im»rals.  He  argiiCK.  in  agreement  with  F  H.  Jjc>>lji,  againrt  U« 
(L'sjh ttivrn  of  rule*,  and.  in  agreement  with  llcrbart,  in  favor  of  determinism  as  opi*>sed  to  Kant's  theorj  of 
*•  transc-Midental  fnvdom." 

C'-ntributions  to  a  purely  Psychological  Th«-ory  of  Pi»ycholi->gical  Pathology  (fieilrdgt  eu  eUttr  f* 
*/>«  /•  nv'itwwhtiftlichen  Rmrbtitung  dtr  Set-li-nkrnnkhe.HHkunde,,  lu-hnt  i.inerA  rorgtdntckUn  Stndsckrefr* 
an  Jlertxirt :  "  So'l  die  Pnyrhnlngie  nu taphyxiHch  Oder  physimh.  ftegriindet  trt-rden  f  "  I>nih«ic  18$4\ 

Pnychological  Sketches  {PgyuhuloyUiche  Sklvten.  Vol.  1. :  On  the  physica  uf  the  fcclingM,  in  connection «ft» 
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m  wty  on  the  development  Into  oonidouaneffl  of  the  activities  of  the  sou],  GOttingen,  1826.— "  brought  as  an 
lOering  of  most  grateful  love  and  veneration  to  the  manes  of  oar  memorable  friend,  Friedrich  Heinrich  JacobL  " 
VoL  11. ;  On  the  faculties  of  the  soul  and  their  gradual  development,  ibid.,  1827).  The  Relation  between 
pool  and  Body  (Das  VerkaUniss  von  Beele  und  Leib,  Leips.,  1826).  In  these  work*,  which  belong  together, 
Buaaka  first  presents  the  complete  development  of  his  psychological  doctrine.  Bodily  existence  is  treated  by 
*&m  «*  the  mere  manifestation  or  symptom  either  of  psychical  being  itself  or  of  forces  which  are  similar  to 
mr  psychical  forces.  Only  our  own  psychical  being  can  be  perceived  and  comprehended  by  us  just  as  it 
waHy  is,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  nature  can  only  be  thus  known  in  so  far  as  they  are  like  or  similar  to  this. 
Dk>  definitions  given  of  the  faculties,  which  are  usually  posited  as  underlying  psychical  phenomena,  are 
lecUred  to  be  merely  nominal  definitions;  these  "faculties"  are  simply  falsely'  hypostatized  aggregates  of 
psychical  phenomena.  Beneke  seeks  to  distinguish  clearly  and  distinctly  between  the  various  psychical 
»  and  activities,  and  to  furnish  a  genetic  explanation  of  them. 

Bentham's  Principle*  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Legislation  (Grundsatie  der  Civil-  und  Criminal- GeseUga- 

gn  aus  den  Handschr\ften  des  engltschen  Rechtsgelehrten  Jeremku  Bent/mm,  herausgeyeben  von  Etienne 
.  JiUglied  des  reprdsentativen  Bath*  von  Gen/.  Nach  der  zweiien,  verbesserten  und  vermehrten 
iujlage  bearbeUet  und  mit  Anmerkungen  versehen  von  F.  E.  Beneke*  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1890).  Bentham  is  a 
"utilitarian ; "  the  principle  of  his  morals  is  the  "  maximization  of  happiness  or  well-being  and  the  minimi- 
l  of  evil : "  individual  action  and  civil  legislation  should  be  directed  toward  that  which  procures,  not 
r  for  some,  but  for  the  greatest  possible  number  of  human  beings,  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  hap- 
piness or  well-being.  Cf.  below  §  135.  Of  Bentham's  doctrine  treat  Warnkiinig,  in  his  Revhtsphitosophte^ 
Ahrens,  in  his  Rechtsphilos.  (Ahrens  remarks,  among  other  thing*,  that  Ulpian  had  already  said :  publicum 
Jus  est,  quod  ad  statumrei  Romana  special,  privatum  quod  ad  singuiorum  utUUatem  ;  tunt  etiim  quadum 
pubUce  vttlia,  quadam  privatim),  I.  H.  Fichte,  in  his  Geschichte  der  EthU,  and  Rob.  von  Mold,  in  his 
Getck.  und  LiU.  der  SkuUswbrsenschqften ;  of  Beneke's  revision  Warnkiinig  judges  as  follows  (p.  87  seq.  of 
b»  work) :  "  Beneke  revised  the  Traitis  de  UgislatUm  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  Germans  for 
thoroughness,  so  that  it  was  first  through  him  that  the  theory  received  a  comparatively  firm  bask  just  pro 
portion,  and  that  exactness  which  had  previously  been  wanting  in  it  The  personal  opinions  of  Beneke,  as 
•st  forth  in  the  preface  to  Vol.  I.,  pp.  xix-xxiv.,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  doctrines  of  Bentham's 
system. '» 

Kant  and  the  Philosophical  Problem  of  our  Time  (Kant  und  die  philosophised  Aufgabe  unserer  Zeit, 
tine  JubeldenkJtckrifl  auf  die  Kritik  derreinen  VernunJK  Berlin,  lt32).  The  work  was  intended  for  the 
year  1881,  since  the  first  edition  of  the  Critique  qf  the  Pure  Reason  [in  commemoration  of  which  this  work 
oC  Beneke's  was  written]  was  published  in  1781 ;  but,  owing  to  a  delay  on  the  part  of  the  printers,  it  was  not 
given  to  the  public  until  1832.  Beneke  seeks  to  show  that  Kant's  intention  was  to  overthrow  that  kind  of 
•peculation  which  transcends  the  sphere  of  experience,  and  that  it  was  partly  owing  to  the  method  a  prU/rt 
followed  in  the  Critique  that  this  end  was  not  attained  and  that  lnexperimental  speculation  respecting  the 
"Absolute"  again  came  into  vogue. 

M«»ii»i  of  Logic  as  the  Science  of  the  Technics  of  Thought  (Lehrbuch  der  Logik  ala  KunsUthre,  etc, 
Berlin.  1839). 

M*"11*1  of  Psychology  as  a  Natural  Science  (Lehrbuch  der  Psychologie  ala  Naturtcissenschq/t,  Berlin, 
1838 ;  2d  ed..  ibid.,  1846 ;  3d  ed.,  1861).  Dressier,  the  editor  of  the  third  edition,  says  justly  that  this  work 
"occupies  the  central  position  among  all  the  works  of  Beneke ,  '  it  "  presents  with  the  greatest  precision  the 
principles  of  the  new  psychology."  It  is  principally  on  the  basis  of  this  work  that  we  shall  give  below  the 
doctrine  of  Beneke.   [Engl,  transl.  of  8d  ed.,  "  Elements  of  Psychol."  transl.  by  G.  Banc,  Lond..  1871.  —7Y\| 

Philosophy  in  its  Relation  to  Experience,  Speculation,  and  Life  (Die  Philosophic  in  ihrem  VerhaUnts*e% 
etc.  Berlin,  1833). 

Theory  of  Education  and  Teaching  (Ertiehungs  und  Unterrichtslehre,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1835-86 :  second 
enlarged  and  improved  edition,  1842 :  8d  edition,  ed.  by  J.  O.  Dressier,  1864).  The  first  volume  contains  the 
theory  of  education,  the  second  of  teaching.  Particularly  in  consequence  of  the  application  made  In  this 
work  of  psychology  to  the  work  of  scientifically  establishing  a  practical  pedagogical  system,  the  doctrine  of 
Beneke  became  extended  among  a  tolerably  numerous  body  of  teachers. 

Explanations  concerning  the  Nature  and  Meaning  of  the  Fundamental  Hypotheses  In  my  Psychology 
(ErlSuterungen  Bber  die  Natur  und  Dedeutung  meiner  psychologischen  Grundhypoihesen^  Berlin.  1836). 

Our  Universities  and  their  Needs  (Unsere  UnlversUdten  und  was  thnen  Noth  thut,  in  Brie/en  an  Dr. 
DiestcrwQi  Berlin,  1836).    Occasioned  by  Diesterweg»s  work  on  the  "  Vital  Question  of  Civilization." 

Outlines  of  the  Natural  8ystem  of  Practical  Philosophy  (Grundlinien,  etc.,  Vol.  I. :  General  Ethics, 
Berlin,  1887:  Vol  n. :  Special  Ethics,  1840;  Vol.  III. :  Outlines  of  Natural  Law,  of  Polities  and  of  the 
Philosophy  at  Criminal  Law,— laying  of  the  general  foundations,  1888).  An  additional  volume  on  natural 
right  in  its  special  aspects  was  proposed,  but  was  not  published.  Dressier,  in  bin  review  of  Beneke's  writings, 
lastly  says:  " Beneke  himself  pronounced  his  Ethics  to  be  his  most  successful  work,  and  the  one  which  was 
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moat  aatfafjactory  to  himseH,  and  whoever  b  acquainted  with  ft  wlllwidflt  iigretwiar  thill  fifcT 
ness  is  extraordinary,  bat  atfil  more  worthy  of  prate  ere  the  thoconghn—  end  pneeeeMy  wJkV 
handle*  the  moet  difficult  qnesnons.r 

SgUogiemorum  anatyUcorum  origins*  et  ordinem  naturalemdemonttraHiFrUL  JUL 

System  of  Metaphysics  end  ReUgions  Philosophy  {SyeUmder  Motatpkyfk  •m**  JMsjl 
den  natRrlichen  OnttutterkdUniteen  dot  meneckUchen  Oeietee  oops  leflaf,  Berlin, '1840). 
phytic*,"  i.  «.,  his  determination  of  the  relation  between  itpressntetlve  thooght  end  being,  or  ft*  steals**  si 
the  fundamental  problem  in  the  scienoe  of  cognition,  is  e  development  of  the  lelmsploe  esrees^ennnJttBj 
by  the  author  in  182*.  The  work  is  characterised  equally  by  cfeerness  end  thmoiejhnoes, 
logical  bases  are  still  more  carefully  end  solidly  laid  than  In  the  previous  work.  In  Ms  M 
phy  "  Beneke  seeks  to  furnfeh  a  phfloeophlcel  explanation  only  of  religion  aa  a  peyohJoal 
not  of  the  object*  of  religious  faith ;  whatever  lien  beyond  the  range  of 
not  known.  Still  Beneke  believes  that  empirical  psychology  tends  to 
existence  of  the  soal  after  death,  not  because  the  soul  Is  a  "simple 
be  but  a  prejudice,  incompatible  with  a  sound  empirical  psychology— but 
primitive  faculties,"  in  which  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  soul  is  grounded. 

8y«tem  of  Logic  as  the  Art  of  Thought  (Syetem  der  LogOt  alt  KvnMlokre  dee  JPewrens,  *  vela,  BwJe, 
1842),    This  is  a  development  of  the  outline*  laid  down  in  the  4t  Lekrbuck"  of  18». 
consideration  of  ••  analytical n  thought  from  that  of  "  synthetic"  thought,  and  leaves 
ing  to  the  theory  of  cognition,  which  are  treated  in  the  "  Metaphysics ; w  compare  on  these  points  my 
m  $  84  of  my  Syttem  of  Logic. 

The  New  Psychology  ( Die  neue  Ptyckologie.  Srlduternde  A%fwittm  enr  twettem  4«t/*aje  wsfeifaV 
one**  der  Ptychotogte  ate  NatwnoUeeuechaft,  Berlin,  1846). 

Die  Reform  uud  die  SteUung  uneerer  Scktden,  ein  pkitoeophiechee  Outockten,  Berlin,  184S. 

Pragmatitche  Peychotogle  Oder  Smleniehre  in  der  Anwendung  aa/atoe  Lobe*,  3  voIsl,  Berlin,  UK\ 

Lekrbuch  der  pragmati*chen  Psychologic  Berlin,  1863. 

ArchU)  JUr  die  pragmatiecke  Ptyckotogie,  8  vols.,  Berlin,  1861-68. 

However  difficult,  says  Beneke  in  the  introduction  to  his  M  Manual  of  Peychologjai 
a  Natural  Science,"  it  may  be  to  indicate  the  real  boundaries  which  separate  tat 
psychical  from  the  corporeal,  yet  the  subject  of  our  scienoe  is  marked  off  by  a  perfectly 
clear  and  definite  boundary-line  :  to  psychology  belongs  all  that  which  we  apprehend 
through  internal  perception  and  sensation ;  whatever  we  apprehend  through  external 
senses  is  at  least  not  at  once  and  immediately  adapted  to  become  the  subject  of  psycho- 
logical elaboration,  but  must,  if  it  is  to  be  thus  employed,  have  been  first  interpreted 
over  into  products  of  the  internal  sense. 

The  method  of  psychology  must  agree  with  the  method  of  the  sciences  of  external 
nature.  It  must  begin  with  observations  of  experience,  and  experience  must  (throngs 
induction,  the  construction  of  hypotheses,  etc. )  be  rationally  elaborated. 

Psychology  is  not  to  be  founded  on  metaphysics ;  on  the  contrary,  metaphysics, 
as  also  all  other  philosophical  sciences,  must  have  psychology  for  its  basis. 

Beneke  designates  as  the  principal  stadia  in  the  progress  of  scientific  psychology, 
the  banishment  of  u  innate  ideas"  (through  Locke,  especially)  and  of  innate,  abfltaftt 
'-  faculties  of  the  soul "  (through  Herbart  and  through  Beneke  himself).  Still,  the 
notion  of  faculties,  continues  Beneke,  is  not  to  be  altogether  rejected ;  but  instead  of 
those  "faculties"  (such  as  understanding,  judgment,  etc.)  which  have  been  fabefr 
assumed  as  primitive,  but  which  are  in  reality  only  hypostatized  dass-conoeptioni  of 
very  complicated  phenomena,  we  must  seek  to  determine  which  are  the  truly  elemen- 
tary faculties.  Power  or  faculty  is  the  operative  factor  in  any  process.  The  facuW* 
are  not  mere  possibilities,  but  possess  within  the  soul  the  same  degree  of  reality  waio* 
the  developments,  rendered  possible  by  them,  have  as  conscious  phenomena.  Tbt 
faculties  are  the  elements  of  the  substance  of  the  soul  itself ;  they  are  not  inherent  in 
a  substratum  distinct  from  themselves.  A  thing  is  only  the  sum  of  its  own  combined 
forces. 
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The  immediate  scientific  problem  is  to  analyze  the  results  of  direct  consciousness 
tu>  their  simple  elements,  t.  «.,  to  reduce  them  to  a  number  of  fundamental  processes 
r  law*.  When  these  are  known,  we  can  conclude  from  them  to  the  powers  or  facul- 
let  in  question. 

The  fundamental  psychical  processes,  according  to  Beneke,  are  the  following : 

First  Fundamental  Process.  The  human  soul,  in  consequence  of  impressions  or 
notations  coming  from  without,  forms  sensations  and  perceptions.  It  does  this 
foough  the  agency  of  internal  powers  or  faculties,  through  which  it  receives  and 
Impropriates  the  excitations.  The  faculties  which  perceive  these  excitations  are  the 
"elementary  faculties "  of  the  soul.  Beneke  assigns  to  each  one  of  the  Benses  not 
Merely  one  *•  elementary  faculty/1  but  a  number  of  such  faculties,  which  in  each  case 
BOBstituie  one  system.  Every  separate  sensuous  excitation  is  taken  up  into  the  soul 
through  only  one  of  the  elementary  faculties.  * 

&r*/nd  Fuudumental  Process.  New  elementary  faculties  are  constantly  being  dcvel- 
sjed  and  added  to  the  human  soul.  Beneke  concludes  to  the  reality  of  this  Process, 
rhich  is  not  a  direct  object  of  internal  perception,  from  the  circumstance  that  from 
ime  to  time  there  arises,  in  connection  with  the  elementary  faculties,  a  state  of 
Xhanstion.  an  inability  to  form  sensuous  perceptions  or  to  execute  other  activities,  for 
rhich.  therefore,  new  and  independent  elementary  faculties  are  required,  and  that 
tw*.«  latter  then  remain  for  a  subsequent,  more  or  less  extended  use.  Beneke  corn- 
arcs  this  process  to  the  development  of  forces  throng,  assimilation  of  nutriment, 
rhich  constitutes  the  vital  process  in  vegetable  organisms.     He  considers  it  probable. 


•  The  "  elementary  faculties "  are  tho  most  elementary  part*  of  the  psychical  imbalance.  The  question 
ay  br  a-ked,  in  what  relation  the*  mm.-u11w1  "  elementary  famines  "  xtand  to  the  ganglionic  cell*,  or  to  the 
nnnbi  of  tho-v  cvlift,  In  the  brain.  The  distinction  between  the  corjKtreal  ami  the  psychiial  generally  \»  a 
■tiarti-n  uf  perception  or  apprehenxinn,  and  not  of  bcinc.  The  name  thim?  may  bo  perceived  eitlier  inter- 
kUy  in  *-lf  oinsHo«*neHn,  or  externally  through  the  hcii.-** ;  in  tho  former  caw?  wo  know  it  aa  it  really  in;  In 
*■  latter,  (ait  i«cni*jitli>n  it*  determined  |«rLly  by  the  nature  of  tho  object,  and  partly  by  the  nature  of  tho 
fwiviiiif  -ubj.tt-  Kvten«i"U  in  ^wc,  in  the  proin-r  wnrfcof  the  exprciw'on.  ux  extension  in  tlinv  dimen- 
«M  bei«mir*  i.aocordinK  to  Beneke,  whot*e  doctrine  in  thU  nvnrd  i*  fur  from  N*inir  ine« -ntr.»rertibhO  only  to 
— ib'e  phmnnit'iia,  while  in  the  fphcre  of  absolute  reality  juxtaiiosition  of  obJeetK  i*  imiw-sible.  except  in 
top  much  wen*  u  that  in  which  one  thought  in  wud  to  cxint  in  uh  by  the  *ide  <»f  another.  All  nuin-rinlity, 
<*ti4<ct,  bdung*  unl>  to  phenomena.  Now,  not  only  that  which  we  know  through  interiinl  in-nvpti-m  an 
ing  pwyehlcal  in  It*  nature,  but  abto,  in  reality,  that  which  apixmrs  to  u-*  through  thi>  «  u *s  n-  uuiterial, 
erf  *t«  of  never*!  »yrtctn*  of  fiflvot.  It  U  conceivable,  that  all  of  these  »houH  be  carwbl  •  of  helm?  known  in 
r  twrtttld  manner  above  indicated.  Rut  it  i*  alw>  equally  conceivable  that  mime  of  the  fgnttemx  should  tie 
dy  externally,  ami  other*  only  internally  i>crccptihle,  or,  Anally,  that  noinc,  n-iincly  tho  lowest  *yntpm«, 
p«l<t  br  i«ily  externally,  others,  namely  the  hlfrhcflt,  only  internally  iierceptible,  and  that  certain  intennodi- 
m  nrtrm*  »huuM  he.  at  leant  nndur  certain  circumrtance*,  capable  of  being  perceived  in  both  ways.  Ileneko 
lUs  the  third  alternative  to  be  the  actually  correct  one.  Uenoo  the  hypothcsl*,  that  the  separate  "  elemevt- 
rj  fecohfea'*  are  identical  with  the  amalleat  parti  of  the  brain  which  arc  inierowupically  perceptible,  say 
kth  Iks  ssantlkmlr  o*U\  i*  not  lmpooaible,  aeeordiBff  to  Beneke'e  prindplea.  ThU  hypotbc«im  however,  in 
*|in  puis  li  a  by  Beneke,  who  ehowa  himself  the  rather  twdh^  to  TCSJtrt  a*  correct  theophrion  that  the 
aobMaiiL*1  f*  rmuiib 
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that  the  new  elementary  facilities  are  formed  by  mean*  of  a  peculiar  process  of  taa- 
formation,  from  the  excitations  taken  np  by  the  senses,  with  the  co-operation  of  al 
those  (spiritual  and  corporeal)  systems  which  are  united  in  the  one  human  being.* 

Third  Fundamental  Process.  The  combination  of  faculties  and  excitations,  tfi 
originally  grounded  in  sensations  and  perceptions,  and  as  continued  in  reprodootkat 
of  sensations  and  perceptions,  shows  sometimes  a  firmer  and  sometimes  a  lea  tbi 
union  and  interpenetration  of  these  two  classes  of  elements.  When  the  union  of 
ties  and  excitations  is  weak,  and  these  elements  are  therefore  comparatively 
they  can  bo  transferred  in  the  most  multiform  relations  from  one  psychical  comamt 
tion  to  another.  In  all  psychical  combinations,  at  every  moment  in  life,  there  ii  at 
active  movement  toward  a  balancing  or  equalizing  of  the  mobile  elements  contamtd  ■ 
these  combinations.  Examples  of  this  are  seen  in  the  increased  intensity  of  aH  oik 
ideas  under  the  influence  of  the  emotions  of  joy,  enthusiasm,  love,  anger,  etc,  and  Aft 
in  every  instance  of  the  recurrence  of  an  idea,  owing  to  its  association  with  another 
which  has  just  been  renewed  in  consciousness,  etc.f 

Every  psychical  product,  says  Beneke.  which  has  arrived  at  a  relative  degree  of  po> 
fection  in  the  soul  to  which  it  belongs,  persists,  even  after  it  has  disappeared  from  e» 
aciousness  or  from  within  the  sphere  of  active  psychical  development,  in  the  uncon- 
scious or  interior  being  of  the  soul,  whence  it  may  afterwards  emerge  and  enter  ail 
the  conscious  psychical  development,  or  be  reproduced.  Beneke  terms  that  wMdt 
thus  persists  in  an  unconscious  state,  with  reference  to  that  portion  of  previous  on- 
seriousness  which  has  now  become  unconscious,  but  still  continues  to  exist,  a  "trace,' 
and,  in  reference  to  that  which  by  the  process  of  reproduction  may  be  developed  fro* 

•  It  in  indeed  ft  singular  hypothesis  that  the  excitations  coming  from  without,  Bound,  light,  eta,  vfckh, 
when  son*  itiun*  arc  formed,  are  '■  appropriated  "  by  the  "  elementary  faculties,"  are  partially  •'  tranrforwd" 
into  such  faculties.  The  excitation  which  affect*  the  car  i  a,  aa  we  are  taught  by  physics,  the  result  of  a  t&» 
tnry  motion  in  the  particle*  of  the  air;  the  excitation  which  affect*  the  eye,  result*  from  a  like  motion  off* 
tide*  of  ether,  etc.  Now,  however  these  processes  may  differ  from  the  actuations  excited  by  them,  and  bo* 
ever  different  they  may  be  in  their  real  nature  from  that  which  physics  supposes  them  to  be,  yet  they  can** 
be  anything  else  thau  processes  (although  Beneke,  who  here  neglect*  the  physical  theory  ou  the  ground  that  it 
is  boxed  on  confuted  otwuous  p-n-cptlon,  regards  them  a*  something  substantial),  and  it  is  utterly  lmpoesiWr  » 
perceive  how  a  mere  process  can  be  changed  into  an  "elementary  faculty/'  into  a  force  or  substance.  It 
would  lx>  a  far  man1  natural  hypothesis,  and  one  which  not  only  is  not  in  conflict  with  Beneke's  ininripta.  ba 
which  with  the  theory  of  innate  elementary  faculties  become*  indispensably  necesaary,  to  suppose  that  as  the 
higher  corporeal  system*  grow  out  of  the  lower,  so  from  the  former  the  psychical  systems  are  formed  by  *» 
constant  assimilation  of  new  forces,  and  that,  say,  the  nervous  system  and  the  brain  htvo  as  a  sort  <»f  rwerwo' 
of  forces  for  the  soul.  But  these  "forces"  or  faculties  cannot  then  be  conceived  as  empty  reoeptacto«tbst 
must  be  filled  from  without,  but  only  as  containing  in  themselves  the  rudiments  of  sensations  which  no* 
only  to  be  excited,  concentrated,  and  variously  combined  through  the  operation  of  external  stimuli  BM? 
sul>Mance  must,  as  wax  rightly  perceived  by  Lcihnitx  and  Herbert,  be  conceived  as  endowed  with  tttfl 
(*'  representations,''  in  the  widest  nenso  of  this  term). 

t  The  terms  in  which  Beneke  describes  this  fundamental  process,  like  those  in  wldch  he 
theory  of  the  "  rc«»cpf«n  "  of     ccitations  and  of  the  development  of  new  elementary 
transformation  of  received  excitations,  imply  the  notion  of  substantial  excitations  (stimuli) 
supposed  to  enter  into  the  soul.    But  if  the  stimulus  is  found  in  a  process  which,  in  ease  it  a 
ceived— tin,  for  example,  it  may  be  in  the  case  of  vibrating  chorda— moat  be  peroal' 
partiimlorly  a»  vibratory  motion,  the  sensation  arising  in  the  soul  can  only  be  conceived  *•• 
within  outward*.  whieh  can  neither  be  entirely  nor  partially  separable  from 
which  it  proceeds.    Only  the  motion  with  whieh  a  sensation  is  combined,  bat  not 
transmissible.    How  one  motion  can  bo  converted  into  other  motions  is 
mechanics.    But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how,  when  elementary  " 
from  one  psychical  formation  to  nnother  («.  ?..  from  the  notion  of  red  to  the  HOtiOH  of 
of  association  the  notion  of  red  cslN  up,  or  from  the  notion  of  a  name  to  that  Of  t> 
into  clement-  of  different  qualities,  as  necessarily  required  by  Beneke*  hypottaem/l 
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m  unconscious  sphere,  a  "rudiment"  (Aniage,  or,  in  orcterto  express  the  fact  that 
is  capsK*ity  is  the  result  of  previous  processes,  Angdegtheit^  *  a  technical  term  which 
scarcely  capable  of  justification  in  linguistic  regards).  Of  the  "  traces"  we 
low  nothing  except  through  the  reproductions  of  thein,  but  we  are  perfectly  sure  of 
mt  existence,  because  the  results  of  these  reproductions  are  in  qualitative  and  quali- 
tative agreement  witb^the  earlier  (reproduced)  psychical  formations.  In  the  first 
of  his  Manual  ojf  Psychology,  Beneke  included  among  his  u  fundamental  pro 
r'  the  process  of  the  formation  of  "  traces,"  but  called  attention  even  then  to  the 
ipt  that  the  real  process  in  the  case  was  properly  only  the  transition  into  unconscious- 
sstof  what  had  been  conscious ,  the  persistence  of  the  "  traces/'  he  added,  needed  no 
Kfianation,  since  naturally  what  had  once  existed  would  continue  to  exist,  until  through 
ps  agency  of  special  causes  it  should  be  annihilated.  But  since,  ae  he  alleges,  the 
poess  of  becoming  unconscious  may  here  be  explained  by  a  partial  discontinuance  of 
kt  action  of  stimuli,  which  is  only  one  side  of  the  process  of  the  transference  or  bal 
Being  of  the  mobile  elements,  he  admits  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Manual  that 
titt  partial  discontinuance  of  the  action  of  stimuli  is  insufficient  to  justify  the  assump- 
tion of  a  special  fundamental  process,  and  mentions  the  fact  of  the  internal  persistence 
if  traces,  notwithstanding  its  u  extraordinary  importance  for  the  development  of  the 
rttl.Moaly  supplomentarily  in  connection  with  the  third  fundamental  process,  f  The 
utaact\"  says  Beneke,  is  that  which  comes  between  the  production  of  a  psychical 
Ktivity  (e.  g.,  a  sensuous  perception)  and  its  reproduction  {es  g.,  as  recollection).  Since 
tba*e  two  acts  are  psychical  acts,  we  may  only  conceive  of  the  trace  in  psychical  form, 
there  w  no  "  where  "  for  these  traces.  As  the  soul  in  general,  so  also  all  its  parts  are 
towhere  ;  for  our  self -consciousness,  which  is  our  only  source  of  knowledge,  contains 
bectly  and  intrinsically  not  the  least  indication  of  spatial  relations  in  itself.  The 
nee*  are  connected  with  no  bodily  organ ;  for  the  space— perceptions  and  spatial 
hanger  which  run  parallel  with  the  psychical  developments  are  only  synchronous—  at 
be  most,  always  synchronous — with  the  latter,  and  cannot  possibly  be  made  internal 
I  them  or  regarded  as  forming  their  (substantial)  basis.J 

*  4«Avr=pTcrandwork,  rudiment,  germ ;  Angelegthext-tha  having  been  made  such.— TV. 

♦  It  i*  itrry  rioubtfnl  whether  in  reality  the  formation  of  trace*  does  not  involve  a  special  process.  A 
partial  dMc*>ntinnunco  of  stimuli "  seems  capable  of  a<<counting  only  for  a  decrease,  and  not  for  such  a  total 
w-  of  GOOMranuMBtMi  with  reference  to  the  "trace*,"  **  taken  place  in  tho  case  of  idea*  and  of  all  other  i*y- 
uuai  pruduru  which  art  preserved  in  ••  memory/'    But  if  the  stimuli]*  altogether  dies  away  on  the  occasion 

the  tmn»ftrraooof  the  state  of  excitation  which  it  produces  to  other  psychical  formations,  the  original 
«ltani  representation  can  no  longer  exist  at  all,  and  if  any  "trace  **  of  it  is  to  exist,  this  must  have  been 
mwd  by  a  Kprdal  pioajsj :  just  as,  when  a  body  is  no  longer  rtrnck  by  certain  rays  of  light,  no  image  of  it 
■alna  «t«ible,  iiuhss  through  the  photographic  art,  for  example— certain  impressions  or  traces  of  it  have 
an  traduced  by  a  sp-  dal  piot—. 

J  That  rvlition  to  space  belongs  to  external  perception  alone,  and  not  to  internal  perception  as  well,  is  sim- 
*,  fai  our  view,  a  Kantian  error,  here  shared  by  Beneke,  but  an  error  which,  if  Kant's  false  conception  of  the 
iwtrnnl  sense**  be  given  up,  mart  also  be  itself  given  up.  In  the  images  of  sensuous  perception  space  is 
isjjsjl.  If,  now,  "  intarnal  experience  **  is  nothing  else  than  the  association  of  psychical  product*— anion* 
lion  tbast  srnsnous  perceptions  belong-— with  a  subjective  direction,  together  with  the  mibsumption  of  tlic*u 
ajneta  aider  disappropriate  psychological  conceptions,  space  is  involve*!  in  the  object  of  internal  pcrccp- 
sj.  A,  *w«  sm  ts*DSjcklcal  pcoduota  or  elements  in  question,  and  thU,  too,  not  in  any  figurative,  but  in  the 
ssnt  asssav  The  apnea,  in  whien  artarnal  objects  exist,  ia  only  the  continuation  t**yond  the  field  of  vidon 
rteansjeri  fcnwnk^  SfJC  l*aynwl*nl|mwamnnia^*t-  aa4  this  continuation  involve  no  change  in  the  nature  of 
sasn#sjnwJ  anaot*  m  Is  nTsasnm  tmAmm^im  •  t^  yalMity  of  the  mathematical  laws  of  mcehan- 

^sn)Sssjslad  ls>  Caw  ssttSnMr  sassy  S**em  of  I.<«jU\  g  44,  and  the  article 

|BBjnM^ti»MttBw**"  •~+rtfl  Wr  mtirueUe  .Veitlcin,  III.,  V., 

n\  gfi  aasMsfV  .Has*  »y  Alb.  Lange  [m  h;»  owAjcajs  dm 
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Fourth  Fundtimrnti'l  ProctM.  Like  products  of  the  human  soul  in  conscionsneB, 
or  similar  products,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  similarity,  attract  each  otter 
or  tend  to  enter  into  closer  union  with  each  other.  Examples  are  seen  in  the  caw  W 
witty  combination  of  ideas,  in  the  formation  of  com}iaribons  and  judgments,  in  tit 
confluence  of  similar  feelings  and  tendencies,  etc.  Hut  the  only  result  of  all  them 
attractions  is  a  coming  together  of  like  produces ;  a  permanent  union  or  blendinf  if 
them  results  when  the  supplementary,  balancing  process  is  added.  * 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  these  fundamental  processes  Beneke  defines  the  rani  u 
44  a  perfectly  immaterial  being,  consisting  of  certain  fundamental  systems  [of  fons), 
-which  not  only  in  themselves,  but  also  in  combination  with  each  other,  are  mm 
intimately  one,  or  constitute  one  being.*1  The  human  soul  differs  from  the  soul  of 
the  brute  by  its  spiritual  character,  which  is  founded  in  the  higher  energy  of  its  ele- 
mentary faculties.  Further,  the  more  individual  and  definite  character  and  the  mm 
definite  separation  of  the  different  elementary  systems  of  forces  in  man,  as  also  ki 
possession  of  hands  and  of  language  and  his  education  during  a  long  period  of  child- 
hood,  are  also  causes  of  the  spiritual  superiority  of  man  over  the  brute. 

The  powers  or  faculties  of  the  developed  soul  consist  of  the  traces  of  psychical  p* 
ducts  previously  excited.     This  is  the  leading  theorem  of  Benekc's  psychology.  To 

Mii!*ri<iU*in'iKt  Iscrlohn.  1SWL  pp.  4!C-4'.W]  — who  nevertheh1**  accept*  [p.  4ST  *eq.]  my  intcrpn-tatlnD  of  At 
rclati« m  between  the  images  of  our  own  bodieft  am!  the  image*  of  other  external  object*  in  our  ii:in«l*— !■ 
fuili-ri  to  convince  me  tha:  1  am  in  rrror,  Uxmik1  I  mu*t  answer  in  the  negative  the  quoti.-n  whVh  he  Bf> 
po<4."<  on  p.  W.K  line  1H.  whether  a  bt-ing  having  no  iilwi  of  n  p]ioce  of  more  than  twodinicn-ii-in-redJ* 
still  |,er«i-i\e  a  m^thcmaticd  order  in  phenomena,  although  he  could  never  have  an  idea  of  what  wr  kww« 
the  ■itiTeonu-trii'al  relati-  ns  i.f  things.  The  mathematical  eonuccfon  lx*twecn  the  world  which  o>-»^i«i«otf 
IK-rei'ption-* — supposing  thi*  worM  to  exist  in  three  dimension* — and  the  world  ax  it  would  uppv.tr  &>«*• 
bcim:.  Wiisi ill  not  be  "nndi-imrlied"  [harmonious]  :  it  would  not  Ikj  rendered  intelligible  to  this  baofSf 
pun-ly  planinietricul  laws,  in  the  mii^o  in  which,  for  example,  the  phenomena  observed  by  iIk  a-xn-waa 
nn  ri-ii'len*-!  intrlligihlc  t"  u--  l«y  m:iihcmalico-mt>chanical  laws,  i  If,  then,  not  only  time,  a-  I'h-ik ke  JiUiU 
bit  :i!-i  i'\ti-ri-ion  in  .ijwv  in  throe  dimension*  In-long-  to  the  real  nature  of  things,  Reneke'sa-.-i-i-.i-aifc* 
the  «)ii!  in  Li'ii-r;il  ami  ail  its  part-*  an*  "nowhere,"  and  that  for  the  " trace* "  .here  is»  no  "wlu-ru."  LaMW- 
net ni-.  Th"  affirmation,  therefore,  that  the  "traces  "  are  connived  with  no  lxxiily  organ,  and  that  mxM 
only  run  |>ara]M  with  the  iisychieul  processes  (the-*  motions  being  only  chanires  which  are  ivreeivcd bj" th* 
sen-,-  or  which  are  coiux-ivcd  after  the  analogy  of  such  clmngc<0.  must  be  modified.  The  thi-ory  of  a  inriM* 
i-i.i.  re»:  r.g  on  a  twofold  manner  of  perceiving  or  representing  orn>  and  the  name  real  change  or  nor.iroMOi 
is  e- -rivet.  So  ul-o  in  the  doctrine  that  th«-  internal  i>crccption  of  such  change  or  Oixnirrene"  is,  y  fariafc 
ex  ten  K  in  agreement  with  the  nsilicy.  Hut  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  spatial  extension  in  throe -Ira* 
rion-  and  that  figure  and  motion  do  not  belong  to  the  sphere  of  reality,  anil  that  Fcnsuou.-  percvpt:  ■■:  aiiJth* 
pliwH-nl  ami  phy-i..log.«al  science  which  rests  u\*m  it*  ba^s,  do  not  furnish  a  very  e»svutial  cvmrUniiuoli 
ps>  eh-  (logical  kin  iwliil^e. 

*  Beneke  cannot  and  does  not  intend  here  to  speak  of  an  u  attraction **  in  the  literal  n'-JihcmiMa1 
sr-nsc  of  thi*  term.  Further,  every  real  alteration  in  the  relative  location  in  conw.'iou-n«*sj-  of  n«yih":'-al  p* 
duct*,  in  the  ca*»  of  thi*  fourth  /Vo'rm,  would  involve  the  contradiction  of  requiring  the  -.tine  :Si:u|t  not 
only  to  be  in  different  plucr  -,  but  al.-o  to  be  fixed  at  different  place*.  Ira-aline  it  must  enter  inu>  t»o  ■«* 
various  combinations  (as,  for  evnmple.  the  notion  of  Ca'sar  or  of  Ciroro  en  tent  in;o  vuriou-  ivii.!y:«ti(»l» 
aconliir.'  as  we  eonuider  the  one  n-»  n  Homan,  a  statesman,  or  a  general,  or  the  other  an  a  llom.-in.  *  *»*■■ 
man.  an  orat«ir,  a  philosopher,  etc.  \.  For  these  reasons,  rieneke'x  c«jnception  of  ••attraetioii'"  fhuaU  bl 
n-lu«i'.|  to  that  of  the  evntaiii.n  of  Kimilar  elementu  by  *w:h  other.  But  then  thia  pr«x;e-w  wiii  fail,  nidi  tfce 
•*  l)ji!aininu'"  prop's-- and  llie  pr«>iiK.s  of  the  transference  of  stimuli,  under  the  conception  of  an  afcctiei 
prnii  edinjr  from  wiiJiin.  or  an  affection  <if  p*y«*hical  protluct-— which  may  or  may  not  be  ut  the  moment  tat 
■tale  of  ex'-itaiio:i—l»y  <--thiTs  which  an;  in  thin  state.  This  internal  affection  may  take  either  une ol  tm 
different  din-etion^.  It  may  pa**  either  to  n-ychical  iip^lurt"  jiileu-*,  etc.)  which  had  previoii:-ly  exiMed  ll 
Ci»nse".oiwfie-s  a!.»nj7  with  ihe  one  now  newly  excited,  or  it  m.iy  pa*s  simply  to  similar  product*,  even 
no  lh>nd  of  conin-c:ion  ha-1  lx«en  eMabii-hisl  Ix-lween  these  through  their  previoii;*  union  or  immediate 
hion  in  cou«cior.Mic-»».  The  fundamental  proees*K'!»  may  thi -re  fore  Ik*  designated  a*  the  formation  of 
affectum  irom  without,  formation  of  traces,  and  affection  from  within  in  a  twofold  direction. 
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'  into  a  mare  minute  consideration  of  the  manner  m  which  Beneke  develops  this 

,  in  pawing  from  the  consideration  of  the  various  forms  of  sensation  up  to  the 

ion  of  the  most  complicated  and  the  highest  psychical  processes,  would  con- 

i  beyond  the  limits  which  must  be  observed  in  this  compend. 

s-   "Hie  fundamental  requirement  of  morals,  according  to  Beneke,  is  that  we  should  in 

~«Mh  case  do  that  which  is  shown  by  an  objectively  and  subjectively  correct  estimation 

t(  moral  values  to  be  the  best  or  naturally  the  highest. 

* •    We  estimate,  says  Beneke,  the  values  of  all  things  with  reference  to  the  (transient 
,*  permanent)  influence  which  they  exert  in  enhancing  or  depressing  our  psychical 
obfelopment     This  influence  may  manifest  itself  for  our  consciousness  in  a  threefold 
Gunner:  (1)  directly,  at  the  time  when  it  is  exerted  ;  (2)  as  reproduced  in  the  imagi- 
-Ntum,  in  the  form  of  a  notion ;  it  is  on  the  basis  of  Buch  notions  that  the  values  of 
'ttbgs  are  estimated  or  that  we  form  our  practical  views  of  things ;  (3)  as  reproduced  in 
tte  form  of  desires,  which  determine  the  character  of  man  and  are  the  basis  of  his 
totiona.     In  all  three  forms  wc  measure  the  values  of  things  by  direct  comparison  of 
tifcir  effects  upon  our  psychical  development.     In  a  like  manner,  also,  we  judge  of  the 
tail  conditions  of  other  men ;  we  figure  to  ourselves,  namely,  or  we  attempt  to  realize 
fc  oar  own  consciousness  the  effects  of  others'  experiences  upon  their  psychical  life. 
Whether  we  arc  selfish  or  unselfish  in  doing  this  depends  upon  the  group  of  ideas,  in 
•onnection  with  which  these  effects,  as  reproduced  in  us,  are  felt,  whether  in  connection 
•ith  the  ideas  relating  to  ourselves,  or  in  connection  with  those  which  relate  to  others. 
Hm  extent  of  the  enhancing  or  depressing  effect  of  objects  upon  our  psychical  life  is 
totamincd  partly  by  the  nature  of  our  elementary  faculties,  partly  by  the  nature  of 
tJle  stimuli  or  excitations,  and  partly  by  the  series  of  acts  which  result,  in  accordance 
with  the  fundamental  laws  of  psychical  development,  from  the  combinations  of  facul- 
ties and  stimuli     By  so  much  as  the  influence  of  an  object  of  consciousness,  as  deter- 
twined  by  these  universal  causes,  is  of  a  higher  order,  by  so  much  is  the  value  of  the 
Object  for  all  men  higher.     In  the  gradation  of  good  and  evil,  as  determined  by  this 
^iterion,  a  practical  norm  is  given,  which  is  valid  for  all  men.     Guided  by  this  norm. 
Got  example,  every  man  of  a  certain  degree  of  education  and  not  morally  corrupted  must 
prtkr  the  pleasures  of  the  nobler  senses  to  those  of  the  baser,  the  improvement  of  the 
taind  to  pleasure,  the  welfare  of  an  extended  community  to  his  own  merely  ]>ersonal 
advancement,  etc.*     Whatever  is  [objectively)  felt  and  [subjectively]  desired  as  being 
»f  higher  worth  or  nature,  when  estimated  with  reference  to  the  standard  of  judgment 
rrouihltd  in  man's  nature,  is  also  morally  required.     But  the  objective  and  subjective 
»rrwtnesa  of  this  estimation  may  be  prejudiced  by  too  numerous  accumulations  of 
rffwra ruble  and  nnpleasurable  sensations  of  an  inferior  order,  and  the  consequent  right 
rcxluct  of  the  will  may  l>c  prejudiced  by  too  numerous  accumulations  of  desires  and 
h»iike.-%  of  an  inferior  order,  whereby  the  iuferior  gains  an  excessive  influence  in  deter- 
araing  the  result  of  the  comparison  of  moral  values  and  in  controlling  the  tendencies 
>f  the  moral  agent.     A  correct  judgment  of  moral  values  is  distinguished  from  an  in- 
jorroct  one  by  the  feeling  of  duty  or  moral  necessity  which  accompanies  it,  and  which 
s  legitimated  by  the  fact  of  its  origin  in  the  innermost,  fundamental  essence  of  the 
mman  kouL     Moral  necesHity  is  a  necessity  founded  in  the  most  profound  and  radical 
usiare  of  the  human  soul.     Moral  relations  are  manifested  to  us  most  origiually  and 

•  Tt  U  u»  the*  relations  of  moral  worth  that,  in  tho  -—a;.  ntmve  ip.  VM)  r'.u  .1.  I  V:.\e  ns'uecl— with 
■VBtfaZ  mort  location*,  however --the  ethical  "Me:i*»"  *»f  H<-r»>nrt.  Tn  purtim'.ur.  1  reihwv  the  idea  of  jusr- 
prim  t*»  the  flr»t  two  relations  mention*!  alx>ve,  the  i  lea  «»f  Uncvolence  to  thu  n-luti«m  bctwoeu  j»er- 
oft**!  welfare  auU  the  welfare  of  other*,  etc. 
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directly  in  feelings.  From  the  coalescence  of  moral  feelings  of  the  same  form  read 
moral  conceptions,  and  from  the  employment  of  those  conceptions  as  predicates  applica- 
ble to  the  acts,  whorehy  we  estimate  the  relative  moral  worth  of  things,  and  to  meal 
tendencies  result  moral  judgments.  The  idea  of  a  universal  moral  law  is  comprint 
only  with  a  highly  advanced  state  of  moral  development,  and  is  an  outcome  from  w» 
social  moral  judgments,  founded  on  the  comparison  of  particular  moral  rain*. 
Kant's  categorical  imperative  implies  a  very  high  degree  of  abstraction,  and  is  tberefon 
of  a  very  derivative  nature.  • 

§  184.  During  the  last  decennia  in  Germany,  the  Hegelian,  among 
all  the  philosophical  schools,  has  counted  the  largest  number  of  adhe- 
rents.  Next  to  it  has  stood  the  Ilerbartian  school.  More  recently  tk 
modification  of  systems  through  a  return  to  Aristotle  or  Kant,  and  the 
study  of  philosophy  upon  its  historic  side,  have  occupied  the  larger 
number  of  minds.  Schleiermacher's  influence  has  been  greater  in 
theology  than  in  philosophy  ;  still  the  direction  of  recent  philosophical 
inquiry  has  been  materially  influenced  by  impulses  originating  with 
him.  The  teachings  of  Schopenhauer  and  Beneke,  as  also  of  Krairae, 
Baader,  Giinther,  and  others,  have  been  reproduced  and  modified  bv 
individual  disciples.  Materialism  has  representatives  in  Vogt,  Mole- 
schott,  and  Jittchner,  and  Sensualism  in  Czolbe  and  others.  AVhile 
resting  in  part  upon  the  basis  of  the  doctrines  cf  earlier  thinkers, 
Trendelenburg,  Fechner,  Lotze,  von  Kirchmann,  von  Hartmaini,  awl 
others,  have  advanced  in  new  and  peculiar  paths. 

A  li*t  of  the  works  which  have  issued  from  the  H»vi?Han  school  in  Riven  by  Roflcnkrans  in  tbf  W 
volume  of  Iter  GtulunkK.  ttrytw  rfcr  phitnft,  /,V%r//v<7*«//7  in  7/»rWw,  od.  by  C.  L.  Michelct,  Benin.  1*L fl* 
TT,  is:}.  *£/\  scij.  In  the  Mimr  journal  a  <erie<  of  articles  have  boon  published,  rrviewinjr  the  present  cocili* 
of  philosophy,  and  e«|ieoially  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  in  .in-  out  <if  Germany.  In  the  i;r>t  iinir.U.T  ««.'!* 
Ilertiartian  Zittwhrift  fiir  ejnrtt  Phihixophit  ini  Sinne  df*  neutren  philn*r;}hhvhen  I:e(iiittnu\,>^\i^\^ 
Y.  II.  Th.  A'.lihn  uinl  T.  Ziller,  Leip-ic.  ISM,  Allihn  funii*hi>-.  a-  a  supplement  to  hi*  biocraphyof  H.t«ii 
a  KUiiinmry  of  the  literature  of  the  Herltartian  school :  Ktib-cpient  numbers  contain  further  notice*.  2* 
Z'it*'lit\ft  Mr  Phihtxophie  uml  philox'>p/ti*rhe  Krltik*  odiNnl  by  I.  II.  Fit-lite.  Ulricl.  anil  Wirth.  p«*. * 
addition  to  its  critical  notices  of  philosophical  works  a  reeulnr  semi  annual  list  of  all  newly- pruli-lv.d  I'hik"*- 
phi'iil  work-  and  o-says.  The  late-t  philosophical  priKluction*  ore  also  very  fully  and  i^arcfnlly  nytcdi** 
Philftsnphix>  hf.  JfvH*it-*h?ft&.  edited  by  J.  Bcrtnnanii  [now  cd.  by  E.  Bratuschock. —  7Tr.]. 

To  tin*  Hegelian  S«-h«»ol  lielonp: 

Bruno  Bauer.  Zetinchrifl  fit r  tpernlnllve  Theologte.  Berlin,  lS3fi-3S .  7>ie  Pomune *te*  Jdngnttn  G**** 
wider  Ih'ji.l  tirn  At/uitten  uml  Antichri*ten  (Ironical,  anonymous,  Leip-Jc,  IS  11  :  //fj/rf*  &.hrt  ton  ReBf* 
riuil  /i"//!'-?  ::iii"nymoi>).  Lcipsic.  1S-1*2.  Cf.  Bruno  Bauer's  critique  of  the  Go-pel  of  John  \  Kntit  dtr«*$- 
(;**','!.  ,/*.?  ./utmnnr*.  lS-Irt  i,  and  of  the  synoptic  Owpels  (1S11-421.  A1*o  in  hta  -Ili*toryof  theCivilhl»»" 
etc.,  of  tin-  lbih  century  i  iiemrh.  der  Cultur,  Poluil  uml  Aufl  Wrung  tU*  18.  Jahrh.*  4  vols.,  Wtt),*** 
other  hntorHil  works  Bauer  indicate*  his  philosophical  stand  i>oint. 

Ed^rar  Bauer.     /Vr  strtit  tUr  Krttlk  mil  Kirchr  uml  Stunt.  Bern.  1841. 

Ferdinand  Christian  Baur.  />»<  ''hrmtlwhe  Ghosh.  Tubinj«*n.  ISO:  Die  cfirvttlicke  Zdhrvrt** 
Pretetiiit/Aeif,  ami  other  works  see  al*»vc.  Vol.  I.,  $  7*1  «<c<i.     An  affectionate  and  an  excellent 


*  The  merii  of  Benek«-*«  oarne«t  attempt  to  furnish  a  complete  Kenetic  explonatkm  of  UM{ 
tions  is  preat.    But  the  merit  of  his  thoroughly  n'asonetl  ethioH.  am  a  contribution  to  ) 
and  to  the  inU-r<wta  of  mural  action  as  directed  by  philosophical  knowledge,  la  jei** 
pcrihha'.»le ;  fo-  it  foiuvU  the  science,  of  ethic*  upon  ditlncttona  of  ' 
things  t.)  o;ir  wsycbical  ilevelopmcnt,  and  a>)  provides  an  nnoofmnttd  ar 
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C.  Banfe  character  and  scientific  achievement*  is  given  by  Zeller,  in  Void.  VII.  and  Till,  of  tfie 
ihrb>lcher,  reprinted  in  Zcllcr's  Yortrtlge  und  Abhwuituiigeit,  Leipsic,  lWiO,  pp.  354-484.  Zeller 
•  inclnidon  of  Baur  "precisely  in  the  Hegelian  school. w  and  directs  attention  to  the  essential  influ- 
-helllng  and  more  particularly  of  Schleicrmacher  on  hiin,  but  at  knowledges  thut  tin-  11-gclion 
not  only  agrees  with  Banr1*  interpretation  of  history,  but  also  exerted  an  influence  on  Baur  in 
rtioa,  through  Its  "idea  of  the  development  of  humanity,  as  proceeding  according  to  a  la*  of 
*4ty,  by  an  Immanent  dialectic,  and  manifesting  successively,  according  to  a  fixed  law,  all  the 
rhlch  are  included  in  the  nature  of  spirit."  [Cf.  A  Revillc,  Le  docteur  Bauer  el  eee  <ruvree,  in 
t*  Deux  Hondo*,  lbtB,  Vol.  45,  pp.  104-141 ;  and  an  article  in  the  Chrietlan  Examiner,  Vol.  64, 
TV.]. 

•heodor  Bayrhoffcr.  Die  Idee  den  Chrtotenthum*,  Marburg,  1836;  Die  Idee  der  Phtioeophie^  Mar- 
;  BeUrdge  tur  NalurphUonophie,  Leipnie,  1889-40.  Since  the  publication  of  those  works,  Bayr- 
rvecded  from  the  doctrine  of  Hegel,  affirming  that  Hegel'*  dialectic  in  nothing  but  a  piece  of  logical 
n,  in  which  the  correct  idea  ~f  an  abtsolute,  synthetic  unity  is  converted  into  the  false  idea  of  a 
iitr  contradiction,  and  urging  the  real  synthetic  unity  as  that  into  which  the  abstractly  identical 
Hcrt>art  and  their  synthetic  appearance,  and  the  self -analysing  identity  of  Hegel,  should  alike  be 
•eo  Phtln*.  Uonatthsfle,  III.,  I860,  p.  869  seq. 
Bva*er.     Syntem  den  Saturrecht*,  Halle,  1880. 

■  Biedcrmann.  Die  speculative  Idee  in  Humboldt*  Koemoe,  etn  BeUrag  rwr  Termittelung  der 
e  und  drt  yuturfor*chung,  Prague,  1849;  Die  H  Men#ch<t/UteAr«,  Vol.  I. :  Lehre  rom  Bewueet 
[I. :  Uhrt  den  VeMex,  Vol.  111. :  SeeUnlehre,  Leiiwic,  186&-60 ;  Die  Wlwennchttjl  de*  Veietea,  3d 
\  1>7') ;  KunC*  Krllik  der  reineK  Vcrnutt/l  und  die  UegeTeche  Lotjik,  l»raguc.  1869 :  Metophye. 
edentungfi'tr  die  Begrlffttcinnennchafl,  Prague,  1870 ;  Zur  log.  Frage,  ibid.,  1870 ;  Pragm.  und 
n.  Qe*rhlrhu*chr.  der  PhPnn..  ib.,  I8tt). 

Biese.  Die  Phdmtophie  u.  .  ArUtotelc*.  Vol.  I. :  Logik  und  Metaphytik,  Vol.  II. :  Die  bewmdereu 
l/len,  Berlin,  1885-tt.     Philo*ophl*che  PropddeutU,  Berlin,  1845. 

wt  Frkilr.  Billroth.  Vorle*.  fiber  Relijtonnphtlon..  cd.  by  Enimann,  Leiixdc,  1887,  3d  ed.,  1844. 
.  Wilh.  Carove.  Ceber  alleiuHeligmachemU  Kir<.he%  Vol.  I.,  Francf.-on-the-M.,  1820,  Vol.  IL, 
18*7 :  KoHmommti.  Francf..  1881 ;  Riltkblick  auf  die  Creachen  der  frantveinchen  Revolution 
wtung  ihrer  welthintor.  Bettimmung,  Hanau,  1834.  Vorhalle  den  ChrUtetUh.  Oder  die  leOien 
ilten  Welt,  Jena,  1861. 

Carrierv.  Die  Religion  in  ihrem  Begriff,  ihrtr  tceltgeneh.  Enticicktung  und  Volleridung,  tin 
rn  VeretiitulniH*  der  Heger*'Aen  Philonophie,  Weilburg,  18-11.  Carrier*}  has  written  various  other 
ie  history  and  philosophy  of  religion  and  on  aesthetics,  in  which,  however,  ho  deviates  essentially 
tfcgclian  stand-point;  such  are,  in  particular.  Die phiioeophtm-he  W'tlttmm-kauung  der  Reforma 
ituttgurd,  1847),  Reltg.  Rede.t  und  Betracktungeu  fUr  dan  dfulnche  Volk  (anonymou^  Leipsic, 
litkm,  lhSfl),  Am  Wesen  und  die  Fortnen  der  Poeiie  (Leipsic,  lttiO).  aud  +£*tkeiU  (Leipsic.  1859). 
ront  work  is  announced  by  him  as  a  philosophy  of  history  from  the  point  of  view  of  aesthetics; 
entitled  :  Art  in  connexion  with  the  Development  of  Civilization,  and  the  Ideals  of  Humanity  {Die 
lummtmetihange  der  CuUurentwickelung,  etc..  Vol.  I. :  Ar  ftrient.  Leipsic,  ism.  Vol.  II. :  Ilelku 
M«i.,  1865,  W  enlarged  cd.,  1872  (71),  Vol.  III. :  Ai«  MiUekilter,  ibid.,  1S68,  Vol.  IV. :  RtiiaiMmwe 
motion  In  BiUtung,  Knnet  und  LUenilur,  ibid.,  1H71).  Carricre  commenced  his  philosophic*.'. 
rr  the  influence  of  Hegel,  but  has  diverged  from  Hegel  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which,  among 
yumi|r>T  Fichu*  has  diverged  from  him.  namely,  by  seeking  to  "disprove  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
»m  and  deism,  and  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  Ood,  dwelling  in  the  world  and  pos-c-aing  self 
**.,  at  once  fieivonal  nnd  infinite, *  and  further,  especially  in  esthetic*,  by  "laying  stn»  upon  the 
?  "I  individuality  and  sensibility,  as  op|x>scd  to  the  abstract  universality  of  pure  thought." 
Chlebtk.  DtalektUcke  Brie) V,  Berlin,  1809;  Die  PhlloM.  de*  Bewu**ten  und  die  WaJ.rArU  den  Un- 
to den  dlaUktteehen  Orundlinien  dee  Frei/ielt*-  und  RethtHbegriff*  nach  Hegel  und  MichelH,  Ber- 

von  Ciesako wskL  Prolegomena  zur  Ht*torio*ophte,  Berlin,  1888 ;  (ioU  und  Pallngenesle*  Berlin. 
s  pakrte  et  de  rarUtocraUe  nu*derne.  Paris,  1844. 

rOoaradi.  SelbetbewunHUein  und  qffenbarutvj,  Mayence,  1881  ;  Vnxterbllchkrit  und  eirigen  I*- 
UBT;  k'rWk  der  cArlttl.  flagmen,  Berlin,  lvMl. 

■•k  (1W-1886).     Die  dogtmUinche  Thmlogie  jet-.iger  Zeit  otier  die  SelbMtxnrht  in  der  V'l**.  den 

IfjMMtfr  ArUkei,  Heidelberg,  1883:   C'ber  den  Lotjon.  ein  BeUrwj  zur  L<»jii  d?r  g»t.'iict,rn  ,\7i- 

IMIMA  HTMbrett's  Studies  1888,  No.  2:   Phil<»tf>i,hi<*<he  und  Oteitlog.      Vt>rl'*'ingen.  rdiu-d  »»v 

-1   I1W.T  vols.,  Berlin,  1888-41.  id.  Wilh.  Hermann,  Die  wnhitire    Tht»U«jU    in 

a.  Hamburg  and  (Jotha,  1M7. )     [Krdm.-inn  t.-nns  p.iut.  th<-  ••  i.Min.l.r  ..t  lYi.t- 

kally  writing  as  a  Kuutist,  then  falling  under  the  influence  of  Schelling 
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and  of  mystical  ideas,  ho  Anally  became  the  Intimate  anil  truatcd  friend  of  Hegel,  whoso  idea*  he  ■pfWta 

theology.— 7V.  J 

U.  I  U'lliiiifhh.iiu^cn.  Ver*in-h  einer  tpernltitiven  /7<//*/J,  Leipsic,  1861. 
.1.  V.  <i.  Eincleu.  Handiiuch  de*  Hyitenut  dor  SUuUHicixHtnmtKtflen,  Brenlan.  1898. 
Ji«h.  1-liliiunl  En'motm.  Yorlennngen  fiber  (iiuutten  und  Wixxen,  Berlin,  1887;  Lefb  und  Salt,  TUSt, 
lN*i7,  vM  cd.,  1SW;  GruHdrha  tier  PnychoUnjle.  Lei|R»lct  1MU,  4th  nL,  1WJS:  P<tychologl*che  Brief*,  [/qa, 
1NM,  *!th  til..  IN*;  <irnndrl**der  ljugik  und  Xetaph^ik,  Halle,  1M1.  4th  ed.t  1***4:  YermHdHe  .1^/WtK, 
J^-Ips..  IMS :  Philo*ophl*rhe  Yorleeungvtt  fiber  den  StiKtt,  Halle,  l&Cil ;  Wnrlcnumjen  uber  aktyUndtcku  U 
btn  unit  MudittM,  Leipsje,  1KW.  Erdnuinn'A  works  on  the  history  of  philosophy  have  been  already  ■» 
tioncd  ubiive  [Vol.  I.,  p.  II,  Vol.  II.,  p.  1].  Erwde  SpUle,  Berl.,  1S71 ;  Sehr  Yererhiedra?*  Je  nack  Ut 
utul  (h%  Und.,  1S71.     [Erdtnann  is  u  loading  "  right-wing"  Hegelian,  and  I>rofcs*or  at  H;ille.— TV.] 

Kmil  Feucrlcin.  Die  phllo*.  Situ  tilth  re  in  ihrm  gem-A.  Rauptformen*,  Tubingca,  1657-59:  Koimmtlto 
Studh  u.  in  u  i-ericR  of  articles  in  Der  (lednnke,  Berlin.  Wil,  wkj. 

Ktmo  Fincher.  Logik  und  Xctaphytik  tnier  Wix\en»hi\fixli:hre,  Hcidelltcrg,  1852.  3d  revised  ediL,  M, 
ltf»5:  Diotinui.  die  Idee  de*  Shoneu^  Pforzheim.  18-111;  UtxrltUhte  der  neturcn  PbUom/phtA,  Mannheim,  1*jH 
scq.,  2d  id.,  IMiB,  m«|.  ;  lhivu  von  Ye?  u  lam.  ]>ip»ic.  1*3»>:  SrAUUft  ah  Phittnuph,  Fraucfort ec-tin1-*, 
1H.V*:  Shti:;r.«ije<trc**  Ctairaktertntieirklting  tiUhanC*  III.,  Heidelberg.  1-SW;  I'etter  die  EuWeJmmg  *.i. 
JKntici'kvl'fufh/'irmf.n  den  Wititx  (two  lectures;,  ifc.,  1*71.  [Kuim  Fischer  is  an  ek-qnciit  lecturer  ad  Jure* 
mi  the  history  of  modern  philofuphy.  Some  account  of  the  controversy  between  Trendelenburg  aikl  Kaao 
Finch* t,  with  rvfiTetice  to  the  interpretation  of  Kunt,  will  be  found  In-low. —  Tr.] 

Constant  hi  I'rantz.  Pfuhmnplde  der  M<itheinatll\  Lcip*ic,  1*>42:  Die  Xuturlehre  de*  Staat*.  nU  Gnat 
luge  tiller  ^mut^vixxvn^ehajl^  LeLpi4c- aiul  Heidclbuig.  1*70. 

Ernst  I-Yrd.  Friedri-h.  Br.Uri'lge  zur  F"»rderung  der  Logtk,  Xottll  mat  H'l<ne't*"haff<-t.\r\  VA  L, 
Lei]»».,  l»i-l.  In  hw  treatment  of  *'  logic  proj»er,"'  or  the  -cicmv  of  objective  rviwm.  Friedrich  follow- Hegel 
and  more  particularly  Koscncrauz,  but  deviate*  radically  from  Hegciiiiiti»m.  ii«ix'ciaUy  through  the  drfti^ 
tion  of  three  " «-pii vocally  dispuralc"  discij)lin«v*.  which  h««  conibinos  under  the  collective  nauu*  irf  ks^i 
namely,  n-al,  foriiuil,  and  inductive  logic,  or  *'  the  hcicncc  of  objective  reaw.>n.  the  theory  of  thought,  aal  it* 
doctrine  of  experience.*' 

Gctm:  Audrent  ('.abler  (1TWi-18T»3*).  T^hrbnrh  der  phlloi.  Propiideutlk,  er*te  Abth.  :  Kr*ta  dtsBetpa* 
**»//#*.  KrluiiL'tMi,  lb*27;  De  rtrtw philtwophtir  ergn  r'Ugionem  cUrixtUmam pictiite.  Deri..  1836;  Die  IlcpTtk 
PkUwphiei  lieilru'jf.  zu  «7i#"er  rirldfrjen  Lit urt/u Hung  und  Wiirdtgui'ij.  Uttft  1.  Berlin,  1SW. 

ivlnanl  <;.ins(179S-I*>i!').  1*1*  Erbrexht  In  wr.ltgen'h.  Eufici'.Xelu:n/%  Berlin,  lb*24-*J5;  r«*r**««Ji<y* 
u?n>r  ilo:  t'-iev.'h.  dvr  let-Mai  JKnfrig  Satire,  in  Iluuincr'd  JlMor.  Ta*t.ht:ihuch,  l.SSJ-3-1 ;  Yenninclde  >«t^«* 
Berlin,  \<\\. 

K:irl  Friiilr.  0«isch^l  (ITsl-lsfil).  fVter  GovthSn  F<tu*t.  Leips..  1^24 :  Aphnriwn  T'ftrr  3Y Alvi»« 
Vinl  abxolittiM  Wixjfii  ini  Yvrht'tlnti**  sum  thrlntl.  (ilnnl»'n*hck,.nntiih>i.  Hvrl  n.  l^'J'.J:  Der  Muhwh'i*  M 
Grd'tnkm*.  zur  Aptdiujiv  tier  geynnrarttgen  l*hihmophi*  (pjirticnlar'.y  utilise  C.  II.  Wei***!  iiuf  dtin  'ir'1* 
ii./i'-s  SUftt-r*.  Nauinburc.  1SH2;  Yon  dtn  Hfrtl*'nf->r  die  ITnxterhlb'hkeit  ih  r  uwnsrhUvhrn.  .Sec'*  in  I*M 
ih.r  *]*•>  "I  itirr  h  I*hi!t>»i>}fhle.  eine  OvUrgalte,  Berlin,  1SIT);  Die  *ltbtnft"'.\'iyr  0>4'trfr*v.j>'.  Berlin.  ls-'fT;  **" 
trii'.h  zur  >jn<uliitiven  PMUwiphie  vu  (intt.  dan  Mnntrhtn  uml  ilnn  (.oUnun^hi  n.  Berlin.  1SX 

L.  J.  Hinn.-M-h.  Ilundbnrh  der  ichx+riMcfinftltchen  Dtnklehre  (I*M/i\  i,  Lembcrg,  lbHi.  il  rcvi*dftU 
lVajr.u',  lN")<);   fr'nindzftg*  r.liicx  HaiuVno  hx  d<r  3f*rnphyKik\  LvrnWrp,  1S15. 

Leop.  vnn  Ifennintr  idiiil  Oct.  «".  lWifii.  Prim  ipUn  tier  Lthik  in  hittor.  Entirivllnng.  Ber^n.  1W4.  Tto 
Jnhrhihficrf'ir  irlx*.  h'ritik.  nn  i:iilin-nti:il  <»r>ran  of  Ilo^elianisni,  w.is  itlit«^l  from  1S*27  io  l.S  17  Toy  ll«rjft* 

Ili-rm.  1'iHilr.  Willi.  Hinri«li-»  i.17'.H-1Mi1  ).  l>te  Iithgivn  lm  innrrn  YerhtVtuhxe  zur  "W.it-lnA 
nrbxf  tin*  in  Vuyicnrt  von  IItg«l,  Hi-idellMT,;.  1S2"2  (the  preface  by  Ho/i-1  contains  a  shan't  <Titii'i<iu  uf  StjW*- 
inachcrl:  Yoru^nnyen  fiber  <i">tln'x  F'ttixt.  Halle.  1H4*>;  (rrundliu/m  dtr  PhU.>*nphh:  d*r  iMjX.H&t 
l^.Mi:  Ihtx  Mesen  dr.r  nnttUn  TtiigiUlle,  Hallo,  iNtf;  Si'Mllcr'*  lHrhtHwmu  Halle.  Is:j7-.T{>:  r,r»:kt-UU4* 
Ri't'ht*-  uiul  Sf-mttprlnvlpien  hhU  der  Rrfor inati m  in  htd.-philoi.  Eiitici-.'l.'uny.  Leip*ic,  tt>lS-T»i;  W 
EJinigr.  Liip>ic.  1^V2. 

Ibinr.  «.;::-:.  Hot  ho.  Y:>r»tvdi?n  fflr  With  und  Kn»*t.  Sturtj.'nnl  nv.A  TiiMni?*-n.  15C?3:  r7f*-ftn***f 
dfu/M-fin,  nn./  nirt.ruindl<«-!,»n  Mihr.-i,  IJcrlin.  1>4'2-1"1:  Die  Jfnleriirimle  liHtn-rt*  ran  Eyck,  IkTlalt** 
fis  :  tiixeh.  tt.r  ch,i*tl.  Muirrcf,  >t.'.itt^ai«l.  lSil).  rij.  [Uolho.  wlitor  of  Ilegel'it  .fl-itheticn,  Is  a  riuf«*«»* 
Berlin,  where  he  1-fture^  mi  a: -tin  tics. — 7*/'.] 

Ale\ander  Kajijt.     M<-  G i/m nusinl p<l(la<f<>(jik  im  GrundrtxHt*  ArnRlK'tv.  1R41. 

Chri-t ian  Knpp.  chrMn*  und  die  WtUywhirht*.  HeidelU-iy,  \h'S\;  />«  concrete  XQgtmtt*** 
\YeUge*t'hirhtt\  Erluiu;en.  \&&i:  F.  W.  Jos.  tohtlUng.  ein  Retting  zur  Ge*ch.  des  Tugc*  von  einew  vtitJ** 
gen  Reolmvlitrt\  Leip.-ie.  1SI3. 

En.-t  Kapp.  PhibtHnphlxrhe  otter  reraMrhrnde  aVgemtlne  EnUniute  ahirinx.  Danlelhi*9**B* 
rerttii  11  ulnae  umt  de*  Mt  iih -hrnleh*n9  in  >hr*ui  inni'vn  Zus'niimcn/inng,  Brunswick.  1845;  3d  edltiMli  ■** 
the  title :  Yttrgletchemle  allgemelne  Erdkumle  in  icltxcwp.hajtllcher  Darifllung,  ibid^  136& 
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Friedrich  Kapp.    Der  teies.  Schulunterricht  als  etn  Games,  Hamm,  1834 ;  G.  W.  Fr.  Hegel  als  Gym- 
mMSialtUrector  oder  die  Hdhc  der  Gymnasialblldung  unserer  Zeit,  ^linden,  1885.    Friedrich,  Ernst,  and  Alex 
mder  Kapp  are  brothers.    Christian  Kapp  U>  their  cousin. 
Karl  KiteUin.    jEsthetik,  Tubingen,  1863-69. 

Ferdinand  Lmwnlle.  Die  Philosophic  Heraklettoi  des  Dunkeln  von  Ephesos,  Berlin,  1658 ;  Dae  System 
ter  eworbenen  Rechte,  ein*  Versohnung  despositiven  Rechts  und  der  Rechtsphilosophic,  Leipsic,  1861. 

Ad.  Lasson.    WorkB  on  Eckhart,  Bacon,  and  Ficbte,  see  above,  in  the  relevant  paragraphs.    Das  Cuh 
iWideai  und  der  Krieg,  Berlin,  1868 ;  Ueber  die  Natur  de*  Recto*  und  dee  Stools,  in  the  PhUos.  Monat*hefte\ 
rL,  1870 ;  Princip  und  Zukunft  dee  Volkerrechts,  Berlin,  1871. 
QosL  Andreas  Lantier.    Philos.  Vorlcsungen,  Berlin,  1653. 

O.  O.  Marbach.  Lehrbuch  der  Gesch.  der  Philosophic  (Part  I. :  History  of  Greek  Philosophy,  Part  IL : 
HM.  of  Mediaeval  PhilosophyX  Leipsic,  1838-41. 

Friedr.  Aug.  Marcker.  Dae  Princip  dee  Bdsen  nach  den  Begriffen  der  Gricchcn,  Berlin,  1842;  Die 
WtOensfrciheU  im  Staateverbande,  Berlin,  1845. 

Fhilipp  Marheineke  (1780-1846).  Die  Grundlehrm  der  christL  Dogmatik,  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1837 ;  Theolog. 
Tcrlesunge^  ed.  by  St  Mattbies  and  W.  Vatke,  Berlin,  1847  seq. 

Carl  Ludwig  Michelet.  System  der  philosophy  Moral,  mil  RQcksicht  auf  die  jnridtsche  Imputation, 
tie  OeechJchte  der  Mural  und  doe  christliche  Moralprincip,  Berlin,  1828 ;  Anthropologic  und  Psychologic, 
Berlin,  1840 ;  Vorlesungen  uber  die  Personltchkett  Gotten  und  metutchliche  Unsterblichkeit,  oder  die  eioige 
HnbnUchkeU  dee  Gdstes,  Berlin,  1841;  Din  Eplphanie  der  tioigtn  Personlichkeit  dee  Geistcs,  eine 
pkUoeophische  TrUogie  (First  Dialogue:  The  Personality  of  the  Absolute,  Nuremberg,  1844;  Second 
Dialogue:  The  Historical  Christ  and  the  Now  Christianity,  Darmstadt,  1847;  Third  Dialogue:  The 
Future  of  Humanity  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  End  of  Things,  Berlin,  1852) ; 
ZurVerfnusttngsfrage,  Francfort-on-the-Oder  and  Berlin,  1848 ;  Zur  Untcrrichtsfrage,  ibid.,  1848 ;  Esquisse 
te  Logique,  Paris,  1856;  Die  Geechichte  der  Menschheit  in  ihrem  Entwtcklunysgange  von  1775  bis  auf 
«r  ntuesten  ZeUcn,  Berlin,  1859-60 ;  Naturrecht  oder  RechUpMlosophie  (VoL  I. :  Introduction,  Funda- 
mental Righto,  Private  Bight;  Vol.  II. :  Public  Right,  General  History  of  Legal  Right,  Berlin,  180*5).  The 
historical  works  of  Michelet,  relative  to  Aristotle  and  to  modern  philosophy,  have  been  already  mentioned 
above  (Vol.  I..  §46,  pp.  140,  142,  §  50,  p.  170,  and  Vol.  II.,  $  120.  p.  137).  Hegel,  der  unwtderlegte  Weltpht. 
totopA,  eine  Jubelechrift,  Leips.,  1870.  [Michelet,  born  December  4,  1801,  at  Berlin,  is  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  members  (with  Strauss,  etc.)  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Hegelian  school.  The  Absolute,  says  M., 
arrives  at  consciousness  first  in  man.  Humanity  is  the  "  epiphany  of  the  eternal  personality  of  the  [abso- 
tate]  spirit."— TV.] 
-  Ferd.  Muller.  Der  Organiemus  und  die  Entwickhing  der  politischen  Idee  im  Altcrthum,  oder  die  alte 
Qeschichte  com  Standpunkte  der  Philosophic,  Berlin,  1839. 

Theodor  Mnndt.  uEsthetlk,  die  Idee  der  Schbnhett  und  dee  Kunstwerks  im  Ltchte  unserer  Zeit,  Berlin, 
1MB,  new  edition,  Leipsic,  1868.  Notwithstanding  all  of  Mundt's  criticism  of  Hegel,  and  notwithstanding 
the  special  emphaids  which  he  places  on  the  principle  of  "  immediacy "  [direct  intuition  or  perception  as 
opposed  to  abstract  thought],  his  book  bears  essentially  the  impress  of  Hegelian  ideas. 

Job.  Georg  Mussmann.  Lehrbuch  der  Seelenwiseenschafl,  Berlin,  1827 ;  Grundlinien  der  Logik  und 
DtoWtttt,  Berlin,  1828;  Grundriss  der  allgem.  Gesch.  der  christi.  Philosophic  mit  bee.  Rucksicht  auf  die 
efcrtsO.  Theologic,  Halle,  1880. 

Ludwig  Noack.  Der  ReUgtonebegriff  Kegels,  Darmstadt*  1815;  Mythologic  und  Qffenbarung  ;  die  Be- 
tyfcm  in  ihrem  Wceen,  ihrer  gesch.  Entwickclvng  und  abeoluten  VoUendung,  Darmstadt,  1845-46 ;  Dae 
Buck  der  Religion,  oder  der  reHg.  Gdst  der  MenschheU  in  seiner  gesch.  Entwicklung,  Leipsic,  1850;  Die 
Ikeotogie  als  Religionsphilosophie  in  ihrem  wise.  Organismus,  Liibeck,  1852;  Die  christliche  Mystik  dee 
JHNifattert  und  sett  dem  Reformatioiualter,  KOnigBberg,  1853;  Geechichte  der  Freidenker  (History  of  the 
Free-thinkers  English,  French,  and  German),  1853-55.  Noack  has  also  written  numerous  other  works,  mostly 
«■  whgknw  philosophy,  In  which  he  follows  in  part  Reiff  and  Planck.  From  1846  till  1848  he  edited  at  Darnv 
*■&,  the  Jahrbflcher  fur  speculative  Philosophic  und  speculative  Bearbeitung  der  empirischen  Wlssen- 
xknflen,  in  which  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Berlin  published  its  transactions.  Noack's  Psyche  (1858seq.) 
b  a  popular  scientific  journal  of  applied  psychology.  N.  has  also  published  Von  Eden  nach  Golgotha, 
H*Kk-ge*:h*chtliche  Forschungcn,  Leipsic,  1868. 

Hdnrich  Bemhard  Oppcnheim.     System  des  Vdlkerrechts,  Franct-on-the-M.,  1845;    Philosophic  dee 
***»  und  der  Ge^ellschaft,  8tattgard,  1860  (forms  Vol.  V.  of  the  New  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Sciences  and  Arts). 
Sd.  Ph.  Peipers.    System  der  gesammten  Naturtoissenschaften  nach  monody  namisch  em  Prinetp, 
topie,  1840-41 :  Die  positive  Dialcktik,  D'usseldorf,  1845. 

K.  Prantt  (whose  philosophical  stand-point  agrees  only  partially  with  the  Hegelian).  Die  gegenwdrUge 
toft**  der  Philosophic,  Munich,  1852;  Gesch.  der  Logik,  Leipsic,  1855  seq.  [see  above,  Vol.  L,  p.  13]  ; 
teeeKktchtHchen  Vorstufen  der  neuern  Bechtsphilosophie,  Munich,  1858. 
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Jak.  Fricdr.  Rrlff.    Der  An  fang  der  Pktloiopkfr,  Stnttfmrd,  1841 :  An  8y*tem  der  WOl 
Qert  wltr  die  hrnndicivwuwh'ift  dtr  I*htlu**tphie.  Tubingen,  1M2;  fetter  eintge  Punkte  4er 
Tu!>..  184JJ.     ReiiY,  originally  an  Hegel  inn,  ha-  approached  in  hi*  doctrine  toward  the  ptaikMophy  of  Ficba. 

Fricdr.  Rirhter  (of  Ma:rdebiirir).  Pi,'  Uhr<-  run  tb.-n  ItlVtn  binytn.  Part  1.,  Brealau,  l6U8;FknlU 
Berlin,  1844:  for  tedtder  Wiritichkrft.  Rreda-.t,  ISM. 

J«>h.  Karl  Friedr.  Ro-<cnkr.inz.  /V  Sptnoye  philosophic  rf/jw.,  Halle  and  Leipsic,  1898 :  Ueber 
tettndrrlltCUlijen  Magut.  ein  Dettrag  zum  WrHtilndniimtler  FaunCm-hen  Fitbel,  Halle,  1889:  DcrZmlfim 
(iUinUn,  Kritik  der  SrhrtfhH  de  tribitn  imj»>HU>ribu*,  Hallo,  ltfiU :  (4*sckk*U  der  deulvJun  /to*« 
Ji.'i'+ittl.'er.  Ilnlli*,  lr>.'J0;  Die,  Xatnr  religion  %  l>crlohii,  1831 ;  Encycluplidte  der  theotog.  nVxteaadk^fe 
Halle.  ISM.  2d  ed.,  1M:»;  ,1/ty.  ffwA.  o>,-  P<*»*fe.  Halle.  1*33-33:  Das  VerdienM  der  Dentr-iu*  »  * 
J'htlos.  dtr  Ge*ehichte%  K-Vnisrsbere.  1ST> :  AVi7/i  iter  A"  /tleiermtirher'scheti  Gluubentltkre,  Ki'mighbenp.  1M; 
r*t/rhaloah\  KiinitMH-nr.  1STJ7,  3U  ed.,  1843,  3d  ed.,  1863 :  (Jon-htchte  der  KauCscken  PkiU*»pkit  (ift  T4 
XII.  of  Kant'*  Work's  edited  by  Ron.  and  Schulierty,  Loij^io,  1840;  Das  Centrum  der  Specutalkm^m 
AVi.-jr.iftr-.  Konigslierg,  1MU:  Studinub  Hdiutrhtn,  Berlin  :iud  Leipsic,  1830-43;  Ceber  A'hetUng  wui  Hsjt^ 
tieiutttchreiben  a*  Pierre  Uroiur.  K»nig-berg,  1813:  Snhelllng,  Dantalc,  1848;  Hegel*  Lebex.  Berfia,  Wfc 
AVW Jr  «/«■*•  PriiK-tplen  der  Strau**'*rhen,  Ulnubenslehre,  Lcip»ic,  1845.  Sri  ed.,  18W ;  (iutU  m.  ».  R*H 
Konigwberg,  1847.3d  ed..  lNWi;  7>i>  Pd<Utgoaik  aU  Systent,  Konig?ber«,  1848:  System  der  Wka&ud*fi, 
J\i.'.i^.|K.p_'.  l.sno,  Jlfe//J*  It* form  der  HegeUcken  Phllo*ophte,  HeHdschrethen  an  J.  V.  Wtrtk.  K«oig4>ec 
18.7.8;  .Eitlhetik  des  Ht'texlUJteii,  Konigsbcrg,  1>53:  /M<"  /'«*•**>  mm**  iA/v  KtM'hlvht*.  Eutuiikivug  JtrpA 
Idntl*  der  Voller*  K«Wug.-l>er:r.  1nV>:  Apologie  HegtU  gcjtn  Ilnynu  Berlin,  18.VS:  Wit-tHftk-jll  *t 
logi*vhen  fitee,  KonigKberg,  1868-581:  together  with  EpiUgnmeita.  lb  Id..  IftB;  DvleroT*  Lebe  ft  «&/  WW* 
iA'ip.-i'-.  ISfti :  IletteTs  XatttrphJlo*.  und  Vtre  ErUiuterung  durvh  den  ital.  Phih***g*hen  a.  I>m,  talii. 
1HV*<:  Ht.nl  a!*  dnttMftier  XtiUonatpltthtxnph*  Leip^i(%  187U :  Erltiuternngen  zu  Ht\HrT*  E/frLiof-<~:d**r 
l'liUt$x.y  in  the  Pkiios.  LtbL,  Vol.  »L  Ib-rliu,  18TU.  [iio^cukxunz.  born  April  23,  lSk\  lYcfi-^wir  at  Kxip- 
berjr.  nnd  a  man  of  very  comprehensive  culture,  bait  occupied  what  was  teriuwl  thf  "■vmix."*  In  At 
Hejrilinn  mliool.  He  han  l:itx«til  with  i'inin<>nt  ability  for  the  tilllii?  out  nnd  perfection  #.f  the  Ho^Uaqf- 
tern,  not.  however,  in  the  spirit  of  iiervile  disciple«hii».  but  with  indi-ik'ndenoe  nnd  originality.  Hi'trodlH 
In  particular,  to  a  ee.rtuin  dej^ree  the  order  in  which  the.  various  topics  within  the  pyfe'ui  of  jihilo^hy « 
trcati.il  by  Hegel.— F/-.] 

Coii^Uniin  Jl.'isVii-r.     System  der  Staatstehre%  Lcipeic,  1S5T  {&  work  written  only  partially  in  tlu  Heaha     I 
■pint). 

Heinr.  Theod.  RW^her.  ArfMtophnne*  und  setn  Isitalter.  Berlin,  1827:  Abhandhinntn  ~*r  PMhi.1* 
Kun*t.  lt*rlin.  is,7-l?  :  Die  Kutud  der  dramat.  Ihirttelluug.  Berlin,  1«11,  $d  e»HL.  L*-ii^..  \^A.  \ 

Am  -Id  Ruge.     /W«  Platt>ni*-he  .E«thitik,'\\i\\W%  \</i\   \,n.    Vor*>:/iUle  drr  .E*Utrfa.  Ua'.'.t,  1<7.   ~J 
Jl'tlltsrhe.  Juhi'h.fhr  dtHtyhe.    Win*,   und   Knn*t   0\  Vuls.,   L-;pMf,  lS'^-W)  luitl   I)<ttt»  «;   ./..:..■■.■ ■'=■.: pf 
Wins,  und  K  uitxt  i'2  Mil".,  Leipu.,  1M1-W),  wt-n*  clit«d  by  Ru.r»'  :md  lA-htermeyi-r.     .!«*■  '.'■•:/  ::.-.v  *-••-*     j 
d''ufsrfnn  PhiUitttphtf  und  Pub'bl*tik.  Zurich,  1843;  DeutM*'h-fr>i>itu*i*t'Ae  Jahrblicher  (ed.  by  i:~je 
Y-m-  >.  il  N«w.,  PariK.  1S-I4:   ft't-mimnuUr  Werkc,  4  vols.,  Mannlnim.  184(»:  Translation  of  r.u«-k'.e"s  Hi^'T1  **     • 
rivili/aUi-ii,  Leips.  and  lleulelberir,  l*irt.  4th  ed.,  1871.     Rnfie's  Autobiojrruphy :  Aus  friihtrrr  Z.ii,  v<.a     ! 
I. -IV.,  Berlin,  18fi*2-fi7.     Thf  fourth  vhimc  of  the  hitti-r  w«.rk  i"i»tains  a  speculative  revli-w  of  :!;••  !i:.*.*}i 
jdiili^'phy  fMiii  Tliali-s  until  the  Hn;ipr.*-i ->u  <»f  Ruwi^'m  Jahrhilrher.     Rt'tUn  Phrr  die  77c //;//«>■■>.  /-'•-•  i'i<f*« 
U)nl  Wiyo'iri}^  an  dit  ('thf Itttt/n  unUr  iUnn  Vtt\hrern  (in  opiniritionto  Schlcieniuvher»,  1%-rii:,  lHili.lHH 
[Bnv»i'*8  riirniilranit1  in  the  h'st-irj*  nf  ]ihilo<<ophy  in  chiefly  i>jnnivf«»«l  with  the  above-iiai:i«v'  luv.«  ■s  ind* 
e^litinj: 'if  whi'-h  he  t<^»k  the  principal  \<i\rx.     During  the  ycare  in  which  he  wan  employed  ;;p->i;  tliciiLtbl 
d'.visinii  (if  The  Hegelian  i*:h<ml   iu-.o  jnrties  de-ignate«l  tu>  the  Left,  the  Centre,  and  the  l;;^:.t  N-.-awtt 
iiceoTiii'lidieil  rc-eult,  utnl  Kngf  n^uined  a  )Misitli>n  on  the  extreme  left.     Straus  the  b;b'ii-j!  iT.'tii-.  «J- 
Feii'Thii^h.  thf  extreme  naturalistic  H'V'lian,  were  among  hw  collaborators  in  hi«  Reviews.    Th?  <;indjflW 
finally  uv-umed  in  the  hitter  was  one  of  ►han>  criti«Hstn  of,  c»r  hostility  to.  existing  fi-rm*  of  L-i-v.-rnftjentiO* 
p-ligitm.     In  the  iiolitinil  inoveineiit.-i  nf  1S-1*  and  181'.»,  Rnge  was  prominent  among  the  atiatunf*1 
P-form.     In  the  latter  year  he   founded  at  Limdon.  in  omuvtion  with  Iv-dni-Rollin,  M.uzm:.  ainl  yJhc»Jfc> 
*'  Kuri'p  an  Dennieratie  CniiimitUi'  fur  the  Silivlariiy  of  thu  Tarty  without  di»tinctiun  oi  Tc-plcs."  {sin* 
185(1  Ruge  ha*  lived  in  Kmrland.— 7>.] 

Jul.  Si-hnller.  l*i>  PhiUtxnphw  mutcrer  Zeif.  zur  Apoiogie  nnd  Erliluterung  d-?s  H^giTt-hfn  SfiW^ 
Leipsic.  1«s:j7  :  Ihr  hl*U>r.  t.tiri*tn*  und  die  Philnsophie.  Ki  itik  d<r  dogmatic  hen  Grundiilt*  d'A  UbtMJ** 
r»n  Sti-'twi*.  Lcip«ie.  1N.">«:  Ge+hirht*'  d*r  Xa'urptnloMphh  r»n  It  iro  rnn  Verultun  Id*  nnf  piuert  fa 
J/iji-if  nn.l  Haile.  IMl-lfl;  \Wlestingtn  it  tier  Sihlekrma-tm'.  Hal'e,  1841;  Ihirxtellttwj  und  AVi/tf  ** 
/'!ni'>s:,,.ii.  Ludirlj  Frucrfw/r*,  Leipsic.  1847:  Uriefi:  iHter  Atcrandcr  ron  Hnmhtrtdt'e  A''M4km.  LHl**^ 
1N"M»:  Dif  Phrrnnlngie  in  ihnn  tirundziigr.n  nnd  mu-h  ihrnn  trim,  u.prakt.  \Wrth*%  Leipsic.  ISM ;  & 
und  fsib,  Weimar,  lKVi.  etc.  ;   P*y* hoiugh -.  Vol.  T. :  Am  Sr.<:'*nU'n.n  d*-*  M'nschen,  Weiinar,  le^O. 

Max  Sci»a>ler.     I'ie  EUnunte  dvr  phllu*.  Sprnduchsemn  luift  Wilfulm  ton  HumbtAdC*,  Berlin,  tf^i 
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t  Omdamle*  erne  Heg+r*  Wert**,  BerHn,  1970 ;  JBetkettk  ale  Philo*.  der  SchdnkeU  und  der  Munat,  ' 
^  WTL     (The  test-named  work  is  being  published  in  parte.     The  lint  volume,  containing  a  "  Critical 
ary  of  A-thetica  from  Plato  down  to  the  Present  Day  "  has  just  been  completed.    Sohaider  is  the  editor 
It  Dioeturen  (art  journal  published  in  Berlin).— 7V.] 

▲lexis  8chmidt.  Beleucktung  der  neuen  6ckeUing%echen  Lekre  von  Seiten  der  PhUoeopkle  und  Theolo- 
•jstss  DanteUung  und  KrUlk  der  frukeren  SeheUUufHcken  Pkiloeopkie,  und  einer  Apologia  der  Jtttu- 
aft,  emandere  der  MegeTecken,  gegen  SckelUng  und  Trendelenburg,  Berlin,  IMS. 

ftskahold  Schmidt.  CkrietUcke  Religion,  und  HegeTecke  Pktloeophie,  Berlin,  1887 ;  Solger'*  PhiloeophU, 
la.  1841. 

■eJar.   Schwart.     Ueber  die  uH*entUck*ten  Forderungen  an  eins  Philo*.  der  Gegenutari  und  deren 
llalam*  mm,  1846;  GoU,  Natur  und  Meneck,  Sydem  dee  *ub*tantteUen  Tkeiemue,  Haunover,  lb5?. 
Enrm.  Schwan.     Vereuck  einer  PMtoeophie  der  Matkematik,  verbunden  mit  einer  Kritik  der  *uf*tel> 
«•  Meyer*  uber  den  Zweck  und  die  Natur  der  kokern  Analyst*,  Huile,  1868. 

f.  K.  A.  Bchwegler.  Jakrbucker  der  Gegenwart,  Tubingen,  1844-48 ;  Die  Metapkytlk  dee  Arietotetee, 
t,  UebtveeUung  und  Commentar,  Tubingen,  1846-48 ;  GvMckickte  der  Philosophic  im  I'mri**,  Stuttgard, 
k  1th  edition,  1970  [ate  above,  VoL  I ,  p.  11 ;  for  an  account  of  Schwegler's  lifo  and  work*,  ace  thu  sketch 
bHfo  by  J.  H.  Stirling,  prefixed  to  Stirling's  translation  of  his  History.— TV-.].  Qeech.  der  grieckiecken 
mejtmkie,  ed.  by  Carl  Kostlin,  Tubingen,  1860;  2d  ed.,  1870  (69). 

O.  W.  SneUman.  Vereuck  einer  epeculatlven  Enlwickluug  der  Idee  der  PereonUckkeU,  Tubingen,  1841. 
TVrod.  Strfiter.  Studien  tur  Qeeckickle  der  JSetkettk,  I.,  Bonn,  1861 ;  Die  Composition  von  Shale&eare'e 
m  end  Jit  tie,  Bonn,  1861. 

David  Friedrich  Strauss.  Da*  Leben  Jeeu,  kritleck  bearbeUet,  TUbingon,  18S5-C0,  4th  cd.,  1840;  StreU- 
tfien  e*r  Vertkeidlgung  dieter  Sckrift.  <&*..,  18G7-E8;  Ztcei  friedltcke  Blatter,  Altona,  18%);  Charakter- 
m  und  Kritiken,  Lelpsic,  1839 ;  Die  chrietL  Glaubenelekre  in  ikrer  geeck.  Entwk'klung  und  un  Kurnpfe 
eer  medemen  Wleeenerkaft  djrgeetelU,  Tubingen,  1840-41 ;  Dae  Leben  Jeeu  filr  da*  deuUc/te  Vol*, 
**fc,  1864  (cf.  on  this  popular  edition  and  on  Kenan's  Life  of  Jeans,  Zcller,  in  Von  Sybcl'*  Iliet.  Zelt- 
fr\  XII.,  p.  70  acq.,  reprinted  in  ZeUer**  Vortr,  w.  Abk.,  Lei  pa.,  1866,  p.  435  »©q.);  Der  Chrlntu*  dee 
■sew  und  der  Jeeu*  der  Geeckickte,  Berlin,  1865  (a  critique  upon  Schleiermachcr's  lectures  on  the  life  of 
rsl;  Voltaire.  1st  and  3d  eda,,  LeipA.,  1870.  [A  translation  of  Strauss'  Life  of  Je*u*  critically  examined 
ipabtiVwd  in  8  vols,  at  London,  1846,  and  in  one  (?)  volume,  at  New  York,  iu  lb55.  Of  the  i>opular 
■ed  edition,  an  ''authorised  translation  "  (Abie  Ufe  of  Jeeu*)  was  published  at  Loudon  in  1865.  Other 
i4trtr>as  frum  the  writings  of  Strauss,  published  in  England,  are :  Reminiscence*  of  a  Lutheran  Cleryy- 
%\\<h\  aud  Soliloquie*  on  tke  Christian  Religion  (1845).  Reviews  of  Strauss*  IAfe  ofJe*u*  may  be  read 
ta*  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  VoL  22,  1839,  pp.  101-1:%,  We*tminMer  Review  (on  Strarow  ai:d  Thood. 
terl  VoL  47,  1847,  pp.  71-90  (American  edition),  Edinburgh  Rev.,  VoL  124,  1806,  pp.  2-AI-2W  cAm. 
Uand  rests*.  Rev.,  VoL  62,  1864,  pp.  138-152 (Am.  edit);  see  further,  articles  on  ChrtetUm  Do'trine 
t  Modern  Science,  For.  Quart.  Rev.,  VoL  27,  1841,  pp.  218-231  (Am.  edit.),  PoUt.cal  Pamphlet*,  Eiltnb. 
'..TuLtft  1848*  pp.  49-54  (Am.  edit.),  and  Strait**  and  the  Mythic  Theory  in  tho  Xorth  American 
*k.  Vol.  91,  1860.  pp.  180-148-  With  Strauss  originated  the  division  of  the  Hegelians  into  parties  termed 
amDy  the  Left,  the  Right,  and  the  Centre;  cf.  Erdmann,  OrundrU*  der  Geerk.  der  Philotophie,  Vol.  II., 
R,  9  .111  e*L,  p.  657).  The  basis  of  this  division  was  found  in  the  varying  interpretation,  within  tho 
Itiiso  nrhool,  of  the  relation  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  to  the  questions  of  man's  immortality,  the  nature 
tar*  and  the  personality  of  God.  The  Left  asserted  the  incompatibility  of  Hcgclianism  with  orthodox 
9*va  these  subjects ;  the  Right  affirmed  the  contrary. — Tr.] 

Ga*av  Thanlow.  Erkebungder  Pdtiagogik  tur  philo*.  Wt**tn*ch<{fl  oder  EinlHtung  in  die  Phlloeophte  der 
I****!.  Berlin,  1845;  HegeC*  ArutUhten  fiber  Erzlehung  und  Cnterricht,  an*  UegtT*  edmmtl.  Schrlfien 
mmeU  und  eytematieck  geordnet,  VoL  I. :  Zum  Begriff  tier  ErzUhung,  KicL  1863,  Vol.  II. :  Ge*-h.  der 
tokuug,  ibid.,  1864,  Vol.  III. :  Zur  GymutiHlalp<ld<ig»gU  u.  Cmr.  Gehdrtgee,  ibid.,  1864;  EinleUung  in 
Pkit^ttpkie  und  EucycUtpddie  der  Philo*.  On  Grumlri***,  Kiel,  18K2. 
Wife.  Vatke.    Die  meneckl.  FreikeU  in  ikrem  VerhilUni**  tur  Silnde  und  tur  gottlichen  Gnade,  Berlin, 

Friedr.  Theod.  Vischer.  Ueber  da*  Erhabene  und  KomUrhe,  etn  Brltrag  tur  Philomphie  de*  9rk9t*m, 
VputL  1H37;  Krlitevke  Giltige,  Tubingen,  LM4  swi. ;  .fMetik  <*ler  Wi**ett*cttafl  de*  frkonen,  I.: 
nikyH  dee  Sckdnen,  II.:  Die  Knn*t,  III.:  iHe  h~iin*fr,  Rrutlingen  and  I<cip»ii\  1H1«  57;  Iifginter, 
tcard.  1KW;  CHrr  da*  Verkiiltnt**  r»n  fnhalt  und  Form  in  der  h'utu,t,  Zurich,  1nV\ 
i*"org  Wrtssonborn.  Vorieemg  n  Ufcr  Sthlt'icrnuuher'*  iHulrkttk  und  Ihxjnmiik.  \a-\\*>\i\  1H-17-4'.*; 
*  Und  Metnukymik,  Hallo.  lhoC-Tjl  ;  VurUaungen  i)Ur  Pun.'/trmnmn  und  TUei*mu*.  Murlmr.'.  InVJ. 
Ksri  Wenitrr.  Logil  aim  i'ommenOtr  und  A"iv«'i "*"«?/  *•''  /Af-'tT*  Wist.  d*r  l.fjik.  l«t  part.  W  r'.i...  ls-II. 
Eduard  UWx.  PUttonimht  Studien,  TiibiiiKen.  WM:  /'/.■  Philn»ophle  dt-r  Gritcf.>nt  Tub..  1M4-52,  Al 
li&>~Gb,  8d  od.,  Part  I.,  1660  [(or  Lntjli>h  tmu-datiuUb,  *cv  at>o\e.  Vol.  1.,  p.  'Si.  —  1,:]  ;    Yu.trdg*  und 
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Abh.  gench.  Tnhnlt*  (see  above.  Vol  T.,  p.  12^ :  Veber  Jledeutung  und  Ai{fgabe  der  rrtninfn<wflw|, 
HeidelUrj?.  lNi*J:  iHf.  Pulitik  in  ihrem  YrrhiiltnUu  turn  Iteht,  in  the  Preu**.  Jahrb.,  Vol.  21.  NaS.J«a, 
lbUs;  i'einrui..  Attfytibt  der  PhiUmt/phtt:  und  Ihre  Stellung  »u  den  ubrigcu  U'Ui»enm.Jknft*n  (Xc*bm.Jlt 
conr-ei,  Ili-i.tt  II kt;'.  INiS. 

The  ll«v«  him  dm-trine  was  modified  and  transformed  into  m  doctrine  of  naturalism  by  Lud  wig  FrooU. 
In  tliU  Kcp  hi:  was  followed  by  Fried  r.  Feiierliach  anil  others.  The  work*  of  L.  Fenerbach  are:  GfttoaftB 
titter  T»d  mtd  I  n ttcrMirhlt.it,  Nuremberg.  1**0;  P/nlwuijtAit  und  ChrUUnthum.  Lci|M..  1S3»:  Dwldi 
«!•*  rhrift-i.timius.  Lripsic.  1S41,  etc  ;  tSrutidsatzr  der  Phi'umtpkte  der  ZukvnfU  Zurich.  1S48;  fruVm 
der  Ilrli'jitm.  Lti ]>.-.,  1S1.">,  3d  cd.,  1S4D;  Y»rU*ungen  iiber  dm  Wcnen  dtr  Religion,  lectures  detain!  tf 
Heidcllnr;;  in  IMS.  and  printed  in  vol.  h  of  hi>  w^rk?* ;  other  woriw  by  Fcuerbach  Uo  not  need  tobe^tcM 
here.  L.  I'euerUteh,  SJiHutiildke  Werkr,  10  vols.,  Lrip.de,  lX4lV-tifi.  Fried  rich  Feo.ert.ach.  a  brute  4 
Ludwijr,  h:is  written  iirundzUge  der  Religion  der  Zukunft,  Zurich  and  Nuremberg.  1S13-44.  An  ratal 
caricature  •<£  Fciierliach**  rclijrioiM  criticism  wan  the  negation  of  murals  in  the  interest  of  egowa,  ia  Jv 
L'inzty.-  und  win  JViyrnthuni,  by  Ma\  Stirncr  (p-<eudoiiyine).  Lcip>ic,  1*45.  [Ludwig  Feuerbauh.  uii3wl 
an  Hegelian.  ::iterprvti*d  the  "absolute  «pirit "  of  Ib-cc]  as  meaning  the  finite,  subjective  itpirit  nf  ma,  k 
hi*  "  Thoiuht*  w.i  Death  and  Immoraility  "  he  denied  the  immortality  of  man.  In  an  i-arly  htaurial  iofc 
he  e\t'>liid  Spinoza  and  announced  hiuiMclf  u  pantheist.  Sul>*c4|ueutly  he  developed  a  doctrine  uf  jjMq» 
jdiical  I'L'KiMii,  M\!ed  himself  un  atheist,  and  claimed  more  espceially  fellowship  in  phili*ophy  an:l  thnfeff 
with  Ii>-li!i-  iiml  >>-lil<'ii-rm:ieher.  The  I,  says  Fcncrlach.  the  individual  sem^c-endowed  u,an.  i»  ite  ofr 
absolute.  In  the  individual,  com-rcte  man,  the  substance  of  Spiti'iza  and  the  Kpo  of  Fichu*  are  cniieL  OnJ 
the  M-ii-iui?  i-  real  :  hcinv  it  i«  nut  the  n-uj-'n,  which  decide*  what  in  true.  True  i*  what  ii-  'icni-md  tofti* 
ctlneiiteil  M-riM  ■.  t.f  tin-  philosopher.  lMeu^ure,  k*iwiwu>*  enjoyment,  !.■*  the  highest  good  for  man:  th^la*- 
ever.  i-<  iit.i  ti»  U'  .'ittuin'1*!  by  man  in  a  >tate  of  isolurion,  but  only  by  man  in  Kociety.  Fi'uerbm.'hV «Titjp 
c»'<upy  ii  prominitii  phuv  in  German  (.'•■luiiiuuUtie  literatim*.  Hi*?  own  attitude  becume  one  of  hmuiilj* 
philo^H-liV.  ii^  iif.imb-d  m  bis  reiM-ateil  declaration  that  tin-  i-eculiarity  i-f  his  final  philosophy  wa<  that  U«» 
nophif.^nphy.    Cf.  Knlinanu,  firuMdrii*  dtr  <ic*ch.  der  Philnxapl,h%  Vol.  II..  $  $J\  ,1,  &.  au>l  %  W\.  ? Tr.] 

A  iliK-rrine  of  rciiH»in  it  develnped  by  K.  Chr.  lMniuk  iu  hie  WrlUtlier,  Part  1. :  Sf/*tem  dt*  nine*  JW- 
iMinuH.  Tulin'.ii,  lNjll;  l*art  II.  :  /Am  7fc»«.A  di9  IdeuUvmn*.  t*Ur  cur  Phltoi.  der  <i**i*kl-kt*%  iMJ..  ltfil: 
GrundUnicH  tin*r  Wumatuchaft  d*.r  Sutur%  als  WitderhervtcUuny  der  rvinen  ErscheiuungnfanHKA,  Lap*, 
lt?C4. 

On  the  basis  of  a  criticism,  but  partial  adoption,  of  the  Hegelian  stand-point,  and 
partly  in  n<rr«vim*ut  with  Schelliiu/H  later  teachings,  I.  II.  Fichto  [jjhiu  of  J.  G.  Fichtej. 
W«'i«si*,  Clialybiius  (who  also  pays  particular  attention  to  Horbart's  doctriuci,  acd 
others  H'i'k  l>y  critical  inrKliiication  to  reconcile  speculation  on  the  one  hand  with 
theology,  and  on  the  other  with  empirical  science.  Of  a  similar  tendency  are  als«>  iLe 
phihis-iphieal  investigations  of  Kccrvtau.  who  has  specially  cultivated  the  field  of  reli- 
gious philosophy;  Forty,  who  has  labored  in  the  field  of  physical  philosophy  and  an- 
thropology ;  and  also  Becker  and  Iluber.  disciples  of  Schclling ;  Hoffman  and  otfo* 
pupils  of  Baader  (see  above,  p.  2.*8),  and  others. 

Iiniiia'nirl  Hermann  Fiehto  flM,rn  in  17.17).  S"ttze  zur  I'i>f**7/w/«*  <frr  Theoln'jie.  PtuttsraH.  1?W :  fcitffyi 
ziir  Vhttrukhrhtik  d-r  miterm  PhiUumpliit-^  Snlzhiuh.  1N&).  'M  tM.,  1S41  :  l\btr  '»\jt.  u^,;*^  IIV^,/-^imJ« 
vint  '/.)•'.  ;-i  uti .,(/■  PfiUnxuji/ik,  lIeidelU>rg,  lSW:  Ikix  Lrlrnitt-.n  oh  s»-lb»trii-miien,  Hi-iicllH'tv.  1S-"J:  'W*- 
l»yh\  II.:.l-l»'«iv.  \>'U)\  lite  /<!<<  da-  Pn*niiii>hki it  itnddtr  mdiridmlhu  Ffrtttourr.  Kiln  rfi-M.  1S-4.  SJo', 
I-eij^ie,  ih.Vi:  .s'/#f-*//i|/ir«  17ieuUnjie%  Ueidelb^.,  I^IK-^T;  $>/*t<m  d*r  Ktbik.  lA'iy*U\  \!&}-&i:  .t'iift.->;*»*'^ 
Leipsie,  l>.'.il.  '.Med.,  lN^j :  Zur  rttch  nft  age.  einr  i,hi!n*.  r«.«/»*s/f,;/,  L«*ip*:e.  1S5<»;  />*;,-,  buiiyi-.  d*  Ukn 
roiideni  b'-iriixufi  n  CfiHtedei  Menxrhvn,  Ijeipsie,  IN'.I:  /)/«■  Serlt'n/nrUUvtrr  und  die  WeltiUHmig  »to  Jf«- 
*■/»»■//,  tint  'lutt.rnjiid'fj.  l'iitei'*Hftnfiig  itudriH  Ilti.,,'t'j\nrfitti:/i-ni'*/:,i.ltK>tttihii.  Tif'  -u  it,iur  /'hiltttt^k 
dtr  fit  »'7#i.  I.'..,  Leips..  1H57.  On  the  relation  of  hi-  "wn  phil<i-ophieal  npinit-iK  to  th.»*e  of  \\'eii>M\  Fiehtebw 
expre-a-il  iimi-  \(  in  the  Ztiftc/ir.ftir  Phi!o*..  Vol.  .">".),  No.  -\  H:ille.  I.s*l7.  p.  '£Vi  h^.  \Vei>?-\  he  xays  mbjbW 
only  to  e.vp.u-.d  and  |h  i-ft-i-t  the  Heuehan  ]ihilo-mphy.  which  lie  regarded  iva  the  culmination  and  totality rf  ii 
previous  .<\  -t.  lus.  lint  h«-  him.-elf  \*  iieve-*  that  es-entml  elements  (if  earlier  philo*  •phieA.  and  in  partimkrrf 
the  Kantmn  philosophy,  huve  not  nttained  to  their  due  inMu'ine  in  He^ei's  system,  und  that  it  i->  accMOT/ 
for  the  pr-ii/ros  of  pliilosophy  that  these  elements  >houll  Ik-  taken  up  iumw.  and  that  also  the  prlneiphtof 
other  ihi-i  Kantian  philosopher*  than  SchHllnsr  and  Fb-pel  should  lie  fully  and  duly  considered,  jltt  Un 
Zrit«<  hrift  fiir  PhiUm»phit\  new  *eri<*N  Vol.  .rw.  pp.  'Jri-^U.  and  Vol.  .*><>,  pp.  47-sPi.  are  oimtainexl  two  pi* 
of  an  article  uy  1.  II.  v.  Fichto  un  *'  Soul,  Spirit,  and  (Junticiou&ucftS  fruiu  the  Staud-poLnt  of  IVychuphyrfcJ 
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b  »  to  aBjBtd  (with  parJal  refaranoe  to  Um  writer*  earner  works)  that 
i  have  their  origin  to  a  peculiar  "  teeltog  of  iteration  and  extenRioa  *  which  it 
i  of  ItMlf,  that  they  have  their  hues  to  the  objective  natare  of  too 
i  are  simply  the  "aooompanying  qnalltlM  or,  more  explkitly,  the  i 
eV»    Thtonintlonol  fee  qoeetta  m  to  the  natare  of  space  and  tbae,i 
■gnffloenoiof  our  ooaceptiooe  of  thoin,  to  regarded  by  Flchtoaul 
i  of  a  nonnd  and  irnily  oatihllonad  pldloMpI^ 
rtonnnk  of  the  Meal  natoro  of  the  hmi^  spirit,  iw 

»ef  dartortvatha    L  B.  Ftefate  has boon  oaDed  an  oeloctic    Hi*  method  to  partly  opocnlatfoo 

,  and  ttonenltoeawliioh  lie  arrived  rattonal  pejobolony 

ad,  to  general,  orthodox*— JY\] 

,  TJMoL    Potor  JVtocfr  wad  MrtMod*  Mr  flesntooio*  PMtoMpkH,  Haflo,  1841;  Dm  Onm> 

pmrFkilmmim,  JMmb,  UKM6;  89mm*  mr  Jbstr,  Lelpido,  18B8;  CommwUmm  mr  XoflO,  (ML, 

■god,  187*;  Zur  toyitchen  Frag^  Hallo,  1910;  Gkntbcn  umd  BleatM,  4mtv 

,  Loipsto,  1888 ;  QoU  und  df  Nattr,  LHpete,  1881,  td  edit,  1888 ;  OoU  mmd 

tvoLL:X**«NddtoiilUlpolo,18l6.    UMel  hat  atoo  written  rarkms  anti-materlaUrtto  arttotos 

;  to  the  field  of  aethetta  htotorj ;  to  particular:  CkarmkUrHUt 

iM*mUgrQpkl^*mtin,im\Q*cA*ckl4  oVr  JtottwUoasen  DtdUmng, Berlin,  1886;    UmmrSkmk- 

1  Am*  Hallo,  188ft;  U  eiL,  18ff,  8d  eiL,  Letpeto,  1808L 

l  Ulrioi,  boon  Jfaioh  38, 1806,  wm  educated  for  the  law  at  the  Universities 
t  and  Berlin.  After  two  year*  of  legal  practice  he  gave  up,  upon  the  death  of 
,  in  1820,  hit  profession,  and  devoted  himself  for  four  year*  to  the  study  of 
,  philosophy,  and  sdenoe.  In  the  summer  of  1888  he  qualified  as  a  lecturer 
1  and  in  1884  was  called  to  a  professorship  at  Halle,  which  he  still  holds.  His 
i  in  philosophy  is  independent  He  seeks  to  mediate  between  realism  and  ideal- 
,  but  to  show  that  "to  the  soul  in  distinction  from  the  body,  and  to  the  [divine] 
L  in  distinction  from  nature,  not  only  independent  existence,  but  also  the  suprema- 
y,  both  belong  and  are  actually  given."  In  the  numerous  works  published  by  him, 
jp4  m  his  numerous  and  extended  contributions  to  the  ZmUtkrift  far  jRWfc*.,  eta,  of 
yph  with  Fiohte  and  Wirth  he  is  joint  editor,  he  has  manifested  an  abundant  literary 

"**-* *  ^  i  made  very  important  contributions  to  the  philosophical  science  of  his 

The  following  account  of  his  philosophy  is  taken  from  Brdmann's  Grundrim 
GmekkMUdsrPk&mphie,  VoL  IL,  §  347,  6:— 

44  In  the  sssartion  that  the  Hegelian  system  is  a  system  of  one-sided  or  imperfect 
Bsm,  Ulrioi,  as  above  shown,  agreed  with  Chslyboua.  Only,  the  realistic  elements, 
1  which  Ulrioi  seeks  to  supply  its  defects,  remind  us,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Chaly- 
,  of  the  doctrine  of  Herbert,  for  whom  Ulrioi  seems  to  have  no  special  predilection, 
l^  s*  bessfy  explicable  m  the  case  of  one  so  familiar  as  Ulrioi  with  English  litem- 
4**,  of  the  doctrines  which  grew  up  across  the  channel.  By  the  impulses  which,  per- 
%MwUliuul  ha  own  knowledge,  he  received  from  Locke  and  especially  from  the  Scot- 
1  Softool,  it  would  doubtless  be  correct  to  account  for  such  sayings  of  Ulrioi's  as  that 
r  there  is  a  conflict  between  speculation  and  empirical  science,  one  of  the  two, 
I  probably  the  former,  must  be  in  the  wrong,  or.  even,  that  the  claim  of  the  Fytha- 
to  certainty  would  be  poor,  if  it  had  not  been  confirmed  by  actual 
Here  follows  in  Erdmann's  account  a  summary  of  the  doctrinal  con- 
1  of  Chiefs  Grundprindp  der  Phtio$ophiet  Sy$Um  der  Logik,  and  Com}*iidium  der 
t  the  first  being  critical,  and  the  two  latter  containing  the  speculative  foundation 
xf  fthe  system  of  philosophy  or  the  doctrine  of  knowledge.  u  As  the  result  of  the  criti- 
cal pari,  Ulrioi  affirms  that  the  history  of  modern  philosophy  proves  that  all  systems 
lbx*  Car,  whether  dogmatio  or  skeptical,  realistic  or  idealistic,  have  assumed  the  fact 
|f  kennan  thought.  (80,  in  particular,  the  dialectic  of  Hegel,  whose  pretension  that  his 
I  nothing  was,  says  Ulrici,  a  delusion,  the  truth  of  which  would  im* 
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ply  a  reversal  of  the  possibilities  of  things. )     The  point,  which  alone  is  to  be  critical 
in  connection  wiih  this  assumption,  is  thai  those  who  made  it  hud  no  proper  ouuesov 
iicrh  of  its  meaning  and  its  justification.     Philosophy,  the  mission  of  which,  speakif 
generally,  is  to  ascertain  facts  and  to  establish  their  laws,  must  first  of  all  explain  the  to* 
of  thought  and  knowledge.     The  first  thing  is  therefore  to  see  what  is  contained  in  tai 
fact,  and  what  therefore  was  assumed,  when  thought  was  assumed.     The  question: 
what  does  thought  mean  ?  leads  to  the  following  propositions,  in  which  the  iuudamn- 
tal  qualifications  of  thought  are  formulated.     Thought  is  activity.     But  the  concep- 
tion of  activity  is  a  simple  conception  which  cannot  be  defined ;  motion,  which  tarn 
have  affirmed  to  be  more  general  in  its  conception  than  activity  and  as  such  to  canton 
the  latter,  is  itself  a  secies  of  activity.     In  addition  to  productivity,  which  isanaaV 
of  thinking,  as  of  all  activity,  a  specific  mark  of  thought  is  the  act  of  distinguishing,  ft. 
that  thought  may  be  defined  as  distinguishing  activity,  though  not  as  the  mere  ad  of 
distinguishing.     To  these  may  be  added  as  a  third  qualification,  that  thought,  by  extr- 
rising  this  distinguishing  activity  upon  itself,  l>ocomes  consciousness  and  self -codsckw- 
ness-a  result  which  may  be  reached  either  independently,  or  through  the  co-operatim 
of  others.     Since  thought  is  a  distinguishing  activity,  fourthly,  it  can  exist  only  in  dis- 
tinctions, /.  <?.,  wo  can  only  have  a  thought  when  and  in  so  far  as  we  distinguish  il 
from  another  thought;    hence  pure  thought,   /.  <*.,   thought  without  coutcLt.  i*  b§ 
thought,  and  all  real  thinking  involves  multiplicity  in  thought.     Finally,  in  the  fact  of 
thought  and  of  knowledge  is  contained  the  certainty  that  it  is  possible  for  thought  to 
know  in  its  true  nature  the  object  of  thought  vat  least,  when  this  object  i*  it*af.t 
These  fundamental  assumptions  of  all  philosophy,  which  taken  together  may  be  pail  to 
constitute  the  fundamental  facts  on  which  philosophy  rests,  are  now.  further,  to  be  jttr 
tilled.     Since,  however,  they  are  elementary  assumptions,  their  justification  caraot 
consist  in  the  derivation  of  them  from  other  more  elementary  assumptions.    Ou  the 
contrary,  they  can  only  be  justified   by  its  being  shown  that  the  supposition  rf  their 
contraries  loads  to  absurdities  or  impossibilities,  that  we  are  obliged  to  make  them  ani 
therefore  are  justified  in  making  them.     Ilcnco  necessity  in  thought,  the  opposhe  of 
arbitrary  thought,  is  the  proper  criterion  of  truth,  and  between  necessity  in  thought 
and  reality  in  existence  no  distinction  can  be  made. 

**  Necessity  in  thought  is  of  two  kinds.  It  may  be  founded,  firstly,  in  the.  nature  of 
all  human  thinking.  In  that  case  it  is  formal  or  logical,  and  logic  is  thcivfore  the  fix* 
part  of  the  doctrine  of  cognition.  Logic  considers  the  laws,  to  which,  since  iL«.y  a» 
founded  in  the  nature  of  thought  as  a  distinguishing  activity,  ail  thought,  hieludinj 
therefore  what  is  optional  in  thought,  accidental  or  arbitrary,  must  be  subject 
From  the  conception  of  distinguishing  activity  two  laws  of  thought,  and  only  two.  may 
be  derived  .  the  law  of  identity  and  contradiction  (since  in  the  case  of  all  distinction, 
there  is  neither  pure  identity  nor  pure  diiFerence;,  and  the  law  of  causality  j-AUidedm 
the  distinguishing  of  activity  from  act,  or  from  the  result  of  activity  \.  For  the  mow 
precise  determination  of  the  nature  of  a  given  distinction  or  of  the  resjiect  in  which 
the  objects  compared  are  distinguished  (whether  in  respect  of  magnitude,  or  of  qual- 
ities, etc.).  certain  conceptions  are  necessary,  which  go  before  the  act  of  distinguishing 
and  in  so  far  may  be  termed  innate,  and  which  are  to  be  termed  categories.  The  viri- 
ons theories  held  in  regard  to  these  categories  are  criticised  by  Ulriei.  in  order  to  show 
that  tiny  all  appear  as  relatively  true,  when  the  categories  are  considered  as  the  abso- 
lutely universal  relations  of  difference  and  likeness,  which  are  derived  from  the  natnn 
of  all  distinction,  for  then  it  is  clear  that  they  must  possess  metaphysical  and  psycho- 
logic:;!, as  well  as  logical  significance.     The  categories  are  divided  by  Uirici  into  els- 
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■tikuy  categories  (being,  unity,  difference,  space,  activity,  time,  etc  ),  and  derived 
Mgories.  The  latter,  again,  are  divided  into  simple  categories  of  quality,  and  into 
togories  of  relation  and  generic  nature  (  We»t nhcit)  and  categories  of  order.  In  the 
tar  class,  first  the  category  of  design,  then  order  and  subordination  of  conceptions 
pt.  judgmeut.  syllogism),  and  finally  the  Idea  are  discussed,  at  the  end  of  each 
i  the  relation  of  the  category  to  the  absolute  being  considered.  Logic  thus  ends 
tfe  the  alwolutc  Idea,  or  with  the  absolute  as  Idea,  i.  *.,  with  the  demonstration  that, 
i9b  the  Idea  of  each  being  is  that  generic  nature  which  expresses  the  relation  of  the 
■Kg  to  the  universal  end,  the  absolute  alone  is  an  end  in  itself.  In  close  connection 
fcfe  the  logical  categories,  and  especially  with  the  categories  of  order,  stand  the  ethi- 
i  categories  which,  combined  with  the  feeling  of  obligation,  constitute  the  basis  of 
The  categories  right,  good,  true,  beautiful  arc.  like  all  others,  to  be  deduced 

i  the  nature  of  distinguishing  activity. 

*  But  in  addition  to  this  logical  necessity  in  thought,  there  is.  secondly,  a  necessity 
i  rests  on  the  co-operation  of  factors  which  exist  outside  of  the  sphere  of  thought. 
*  only  is  it  impossible  for  me  to  deny  that  A  =  A ;  I  cannot  deny  and  I  must  as- 
■m  that  what  is  perceived  exists.  The  theory  of  idealism  in  its  most  extreme  form, 
the  theory  that  out  of  thought  nothing  whatever  exists,  can  easily  be  refuted,  if  we 
Ad  Cast  to  the  theorem  that  thought  is  distinguishing  activity  ;  as  a  thinking  being  I 
ft  think  of  myself  only  when  I  think  of  a  something  which  has  not  the  faculty  of 
OQght  and  from  which  I  thus  distinguish  myself ;  the  hypothesis  of  material  exist- 
Me  is  necessary  in  thought.  In  like  manner  I  can  think  of  myself  as  limited,  only 
ben  I  distinguish  myself  from  a  something  which  limits  me;  I  am  therefore  com- 
tfled  u»  assume  that  other  spirits  beside  myself  exist.  Finally,  the  idea  of  my  own 
EpcQiifnce  implies  the  idea  of  an  independent  (unconditioned)  being,  on  whom  all 
her  things  depend ;  thus  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  words  world,  spirit,  and  God  are 
xxmzry  in  me  as  a  thinking  being.  True,  the  substance  of  these  three  ideas  is 
ma  lar  only  negative  -  not-thinking,  not-me,  not  dependent.  But  the  positive  com- 
baueLt  U  obtained  by  us  through  the  positive  operation,  upon  our  organs  of  couscious- 
Ms,  of  the  objects  of  these  ideas,  which  objects  we  arc  forced  to  assume  as  existing  by 
m  law  of  causality,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  possible  that  our  ideas  only  correspond 
ito,  and  arc  not  an  absolutely  equivalent  image  of  their  objects.  As  the  realistic  doc- 
sue  that  our  knowledge  depends  upon  the  operation  of  real  objects  upon  us  is  ncces- 
iry  to  thought,  so  also  is  tho  idealistic  doctrine  that  our  knowing  depends  upon  an  ac- 
vity  of  our  own.  If  thus  realism  and  idealism  equally  rest  on  necessities  of  thought, 
ad  are  therefore  alike  philosophically  tenable  standpoints,  this  does  not  mean  that 
■ilosopby  must  occupy  a  standpoint  superior  to  and  different  from  either,  but  rather 
lit  the  doctrine  of  the  world,  the  mind,  and  God  must  be  developed,  on  the  one  hand, 
together  realistically  up  to  the  point  where  realism  sees  herself  forced  to  proceed 
isaiistically  (to  assume  laws  hypothctically.  and  so  on),  and  at  the  same  time  and  in 
fee  manner,  on  the  other  hand,  altogether  idealistically.  until  a  point  is  reached  where 
baoumcs  necessary  to  take  refuge  in  the  experimental  (the  definitely  qualitative,  etc.). 
ot  oi*ly,  however,  does  llrici  demand  of  philosophy  what  Fiehtc  censured  in  Kant's 
anacttudeutal  idealism  [See  Erdmann,  £  III  2,  2|  ;  he  also  gives  in  his  doctrine  of 
■uwlfcdjre  an  outline,  iirst  of  a  completely  realistic,  and  then  of  a  completely  ideal 
tie  philosophy  of  the  universe,  in  order  to  prove  that,  unless  in  both  philosophies 
njecture  is  confounded  with  cogent  demonstration,  each  must  confess  Us  ueed  of  tho 
thcr  fur  its  own  completeness. 

**  What  i*  thus  bore  developed  in  the  form  of  a  mere  sketch,  is  more  fully  expanded 
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And  discussed  in  two  works  by  Ulrici.  of  which  the  one  supplement*  the  other, 
which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  a  much  larger  circle  of  readers  than  hia  a 
books.     These  works  are  :   Gott  vnd  die  Xtitur  (God  and  Nature)  and  Part  I.  of  At 
uml  dcr  MtnxfJt  (God  and  Man),  which  bears  the  special  title  :  4  Body  and  Soot1 
contains  the  '  Outlines  of  Human  Psychology. '  while  the  first-named  work  preaota 
outlines  of  a  philosophy  of  nature.     Both  of  these  works,  in  which  Ulrici  aimi  to 
struct  a  philosophy  of  idealism  on  a  realistic  basis,  were  preceded  by  a  sort  of  yfe* 
gramme  in  the  work  :  Gkiuhea  uitd  Wi**cn%  SjmcuUttion  find  fxacte  Wi*#/)*chtif1  {] 
and  Knowledge,  Speculation  and  Exact  Science),  in  which  the  author  seek.*  to 
bute  to  the  reconciliation  of  religion,  philosophy,  and  experimental  natural 
With  this  end  in  view,  Ulrici  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  very  many  of  the 
tions  not  merely  of  religion,  but  also  of  philosophy  and  of  all  the  sciences,  cannot 
called  subjects  of  knowledge,  but  only  of  (it  may  be  scientific)  belief,  since  the  ni 
tionul  necessity  of  these  affirmations,  or  the  inconceivability  of  their  contraries,  camut 
be  demonstrated.     Farther  on,  scientific  belief  is  distinguished  from  mere  mbjeetm 
opinion  and  from  ]>ersonal  conviction  and  religious  faith,  with  the  result  that  til 
first  of  the  three  latter  depends,  when  pros  and  cons  balance  each  otbet.  upon  etf 
mere  wishes,  that  the  second  results  from  the  demands  of  one  side  of  our  personalty, 
and  the  third  from  the  demands  of  our  whole,  and  especially  of  our  ethical  i^rsonality, 
while  scientific  Ijelief  rests  upon  an  objective  preponderance  of  reasons  in  favor  of  to 
lief.     As  regards,   now,  the  special  contents  of   Gott  und  die  Natur.  Ulrici  him** 
remarks  that  the  title  should  properly  run  thus  :  Natur  vtid  Gott  (Nature  and  Goa\ 
since  the  work  sets  out  from  the  results  of  modern  natural  science,  and  aim*  to  riwr 
that  God  is  the  creative  author  of  nature  and  that  the  assumption  of  his  existence  ii 
absolutely  necessary  to  natural  science.     In  attempting  to  prove  this.  Ulrici  iutrndooo, 
in  the  chapters  relating  to  the  various  physical  sciences,  the  corypha»i  of  these  tdescai 
in  their  own  language,  and  then  goes  on  to  show  that  their  doctrines  are  very  largely 
made  up  of  undcnionst rated  hypotheses,  which  may  be  turned  to  the  account  as  wdl 
of  a  theistic  as  of  an  anti- religious  theory.    Most  of  the  chapters  in  the  first  ainl  .*ecoal 
sections,  in  which  physical  ontology  and  cosmology  are  treated  of  end  then -few  nuher 
skeptically.     The  third  section  shows  how  the  fundamental  assumptions  <f  modal 
physics,  namely,  atoms  and  forces,  presuppose  the  existence  of  an  author  of  these 
atoms  and  forces.     The  fourth  presents  the  existence  of  God  as  the  necessary  presup- 
position of  all  natural  science,  on  the  ground  that  all  our  knowledge,  including,  thw* 
fore.  our  knowledge  of  nature,  rests  on  the  operation  of  our  distinguishing  f  amity.  W 
that  this  operation  itself  consists  only  in  a  repetition  and  recognition  of  disriiictinDid- 
reody  made  and  existing  and  which  presuppose  the  original  creative.  distinguishus! 
power  of  God.     The  same  conclusion,  it  w  shown,  results  from  the  consideration  that 
human  freedom  is  the  condition  of  natural  science,  whose  existence  depends  on  the  fret; 
conscious  action  of  man,  while  freedom,  so  far  from  conflicting  with  divine  omnipo- 
tence, the  rather  presupposes  it.     Finally.  Ulrici  points  out  that  there  arc  ethical  cat* 
gories  (categories  of  "order")  underlying  natural  science,  and  that,  through  them  id- 
ence  points  back  to  the  Creator,  through  whom  nature  is  made  the  scene  of  the  opert- 
tion  and  realization  of  ethical  ideas.     The  fifth  section  contains  a  speculative  cxmmiBfr 
tion  of  the  idea  of  God  and  of  his  relation  to  nature  and  man  ;  here  the  idea  of  God 
and  the  notion  of  creation  arc  at  first  designated  as  the  auxiliary  and  boundary  concep- 
tions of  human  thought  and  cognition,  in  regard  to  which  no  exact  knowledge.  Imt  oofr 
scientific  faith  is  possible,  just  as.  in  natural  science,  is  the  case  with  reference  to  tfci 
conception  of  atoms,  of  infinite  divisibility,  etc.     It  only  remains  possible  for  oft,  that* 
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e,  to  interpret  these  conceptions  after  the  analogy  of  human  relations,  and  no  we  are 
jpuuyht  from  the  notion  of  our  own  conditional  productive  activity,  which  depends  on 
hm  oo-ojieration  of  agencies  other  than  our  own,  to  tho  idea  of  unconditioned,  sponta- 
neous production,  as  it  is  involved  in  the  conception  of  creation.  Creation  begins  with 
fea  original  thought  of  the  world,  the  product  of  the  (absolute)  distinguishing  activity 
C  God.  and  is  continued  in  that  second  moment  or  part  of  the  divine  creative  act.  by 
i  God  distinguishes  the  manifold  contents  of  the  world  from  each  other.  By  the 
b moment  of  the  act  of  creation  the  world  is  posited  (posed),  by  the  second  it  is  dig- 
•d  ;  by  the  former  it  is  made  possible,  by  the  latter,  real.  The  non-eternity  of  tho 
i,  it  is  argued,  does  not  conflict  with  the  eternity  of  the  act  of  creating  it.  Tho 
ation  of  the  various  logical  and  ethical  categories  to  the  distinction  between  God 
■■d  the  world  gives  to  the  conception  of  God  its  definiteness  and  clearness ;  while  the 
Parid  is  in  space,  space  is  in  God,  etc.  ;  God  is  absolute  causality,  absolute  goodness, 
,  etc.  In  like  manner,  the  results  of  scientific,  physical  investigation  up  to  the 
at  time  furnish  to  hand  the  data  for  explaining  the  transitions  from  lower  forms 
Iff  existence  to  higher  ones,  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic,  from  this  to  the 
Iswjihiul  and  spiritual,  without  the  hypothesis  of  a  creative,  and  only  by  reference  to 
sbe  disposing  agency  of  God,  and  they  enable  us  to  perceive  that  the  community  of 
BWjan's  life  with  the  life  of  God,  so  far  as  this  is  attainable,  is  the  end  of  creation.  The 
BMcdnt'on  of  religion,  or  of  that  feeling  at  once  of  dependence  and  of  freedom,  which 
sB«vokt  d  in  man  by  the  operation  of  God  upon  him,  is  tho  lost  point  which  is  discussed, 
t*  that  '  the  treatise  ends  there,  where  ethics,  religious  philosophy,  and  the  pliilosophy 
mi  history  begin  their  work.' 

"  Willi  precisely  the  same  words,  because  from  another  point  of  view  it  socks  the 
Bmmo  result,  does  Ulrici  end  his  work  entitled  Gott  unci  der  Mentcli.  As  his  philosophy 
Of  nature  exhibits  him  especially  in  the  attitude  of  an  opponent  of  anti-religious  phy- 
■ftok  so  in  hia  psychology  he  comes  forward  as  an  enemy  of  materialism.  '  To  demon- 
■trak:  on  the  basis  of  firmly  established  facts  that  to  the  soul,  in  contradistinction  from 
She  U*ly,  to  spirit,  in  contradistinction  from  nature,  not  simply  independent  existence 
feu  also  the  supremacy  belongs,  both  of  right  and  in  fact,1  this,  in  his  own  words,  is 
the  aim  of  his  book.  To  this  end  he  discusses  in  tho  First,  or  Physiological  Part,  first 
the  conceptions  of  matter  and  force,  and  arrives  in  this  connection  at  the  result,  that 
modern  physical  science  justifies  the  theory,  that  whatever  exists  is  a  centre  of  forces, 
which  arc  held  together  by  a  uniting  force,  identical  with  the  force  of  resistance.  Ho 
then  ]iafi-c<*  on  to  the  conception  of  organized  existence,  for  the  explanation  of  which 
btb  r.  as  ririci  avers.  Liebig  and  others  rightly  assume  the  existence  of  a  special  force, 
which  constructs  the  primitive  organism,  tho  cell,  and  forms  of  numerous  cells  a  st  me- 
tal* which  is  an  end  in  itself  and  continues  to  exist  until  it-  has  passed  through  the  M-rios 
of  ttage*  naturally  belonging  to  its  development.  The  human  laxly  is  then  more  espe- 
cially considered,  the  points  in  which  it  differs  from  the  bodies  of  Unites  are  discussed, 
the  iutiu!ficicncy  of  all  purely  materialistic  explanations  of  sensation,  const  iousne  ss. 
He  ,  i«  demonstrated,  and  the  coiilc*«i"U  of  the  most  thoughtful  physiologists ---who, 
Wwe  it  in  any  way  possible,  would  gladly  adopt  the  hypotheses  of  materiali-in  is 
tODf-pt'l.  that,  in  order  to  explain  psychical  phenomena,  mi  unknown  sonn  thing  must 
BftpOK!t*'d  in  addition  to  the  physiological  processes  which  accompany  such  phi'imiiiciia. 
TW  Dervuns  system  and  the  soul  form  the  subject  of  a  new  section,  in  whieh  the  view 
hdVve'trjNd,  that  the  noul  inti«t  he  conceived  as  a  sort  of  lluid,  similar  to  the  t tin  r. 
ml\  in »t.  lik«*  the  latter,  consisting  of  atoms,  hut  l>eing  absolutely  continuous,  and  that 
tti*  lluid  extends  out  from  a  given  centre,  permeating  the  whole  atomic  struct uro  of 
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the  body,  operating  instinctively  and  in  co-operation  with  the  vital  force  (if  indeed  it  it 
not  identical  with  this  force)  as  a  morphological  agent,  and.  where  it  rises  to  thetftfi 
of  distinguishing  consciousness,  producing  the  jR-culiar  phenomena  of  psychical  life  i 
careful  consideration  of  the.orguus  of  sensation  and  of  their  functions,  in  the  lights! 
the  most  recent  investigation**  of  We-bur,  Yolkmaun.  Fcchner.  Kelwhclz,  and 
forms  the  fourth  and  la*t  section  of  the  Physiological  Part.  At  the  end  of  this 
the  feeling  of  existence  [as  determined  by  the  sum  of  those  sensations  which  an  tot 
indistinct  to  be  separately  perceived,  the  4  GemeingefuhV — TV.],  mood,  propensity,  at* 
instinct  are  discussed,  and  then  all  those  considerations,  taken  from  the  results  of  physi- 
ological investigation,  are  again  brought  together,  which  go  to  prove  the  existence  ssi 
operation  of  specifically  psychical  forces,  or  the  existence  of  the  soul.  In  the  Stall, 
Psychological  Part,  consciousness  is  affirmed  to  constitute  the  starting-point  and  carta 
of  psychology,  and  the  origin  of  consciousness  is  investigated.  This  origin,  as  in  TJlrieh 
earlier  works,  is  here  found  in  the  distinguishing  activity  of  the  soul.  This  actrntri 
then  more  precisely  defined  as  an  act  by  which  the  soul  not  only  distinguishes  mat 
from  what  is  not  itself  and  from  its  own  actions,  functions,  etc,  but  also  diatiugouha 
the  latter  from  each  other  [*ic]i-ini*irh-iintcrKcheidrt\%  thus  producing  conscioosnes; 
the  plant,  of  which  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  exercises  a  distinguishing  activity  [it 
distinguishes  between  what  is  necessary  for  its  organic  growth,  and  what  is  not.— Tt\ 
and  which  therefore  has  perhaps  sensation,  does  not  rise  to  this  degree  of  self-diKrin* 
ination.  Ulrici  treats  next  of  tbo  conscious  soul  in  its  relation  to  its  body  and  to  other  ' 
bodies,  and  answers  the  question,  how  the  soul  becomes  conscious  of  its  bodily  enviroo- 
merit  He  then  discusses  the  phenomena  of  waking,  sleeping,  dreams,  somnambulist, 
mental  aberration,  temperament,  the  various  ages  of  life,  sex,  race,  and  nationality, 
and  concludes,  finally,  that,  while  soul  and  body  act  constantly  upon  each  other,  yet 
the  .soul  is  not  the  weaker,  but  rather  the  predominant  factor.  In  the  third  sectional 
this  Part,  the  conscious  soul  is  considered  in  its  relation  to  itself  and  particularly  is 
relation  to  its  feelings,  ideas,  and  propensities,  among  which  latter  are  distinguished 
the  (pure)  sensuous  propensities,  propensities  which  act  in  the  direction  of  feeling,  tai 
propensities  of  the  representative  faculty.  The  freedom  of  the  will  and  the  effort  to 
realize  this  freedom  in  action  exhibit  tho  highest  potency  or  function  of  propensity, 
between  which  and  the  highest  function  of  representative  consciousness  or  the  under- 
standing  there  exists  a  relation  of  mutual  dej»ondencc.  In  the  fourth  section,  which 
relates  to  the  conscious  soul  in  its  relations  to  other  souls,  the  naturally  social  propen- 
sities and  feelings,  the  ethical  feelings,  ideas,  and  tendencies,  and  finally  the  educatioi 
and  culture  of  man  are  considered,  including,  especially,  the  self- education  of  the  will, 
since  the  essence  of  human  personality  depend*  on  and  is  determined  by  the  will.  Hiii 
essence  or  substance  of  personality  is  discussed  in  the  fifth  and  last  section,  which  tratti 
of  the  soul  in  its  relation  to  God.  The  mutual  relation  of  the  ethical  and  religioui 
feelings  is  here  very  fully  discussed,  the  ground  being  taken  that,  although  not  identi- 
cal, they  yet  belong  together,  just  as  do  God's  metaphysical  nature  and  his  ethical 
nature,  and  that  therefore  they  supplement  and  complete,  but  can  never  contxadirt 
each  othi-r.  In  harmony  with  what  had  been  said  in  (fott  mid  die  Xntur%  false  Tien 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  God  are  here  also  confuted,  the  pricier  basis  of  thai 
idea  being  found  in  a  religious  feeling,  implanted  in  man  by  God,  and  in.  which  ths 
sense  of  dependence  is  combined  with  the  sense  of  the  dignity  of  man.  By  distinguish- 
ing between  the  perception,  in  feeling,  of  God's  existence  and  the  substance  of  cor 
other  perceptions,  we  arrive  at  our  religious  ideas.  These  are  various,  while  the  reli- 
gious feeling  is  only  one,  though,  indeed,  at  first  so  delicate  and  weak  that  it  can  all 
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lay  aftwJgr  age  be  eaMhafted  and  strengthened  or  obscured  and  checked.    Hence  the 
plmmbmi  in  this  leatoeoi,  which  axe  obaerved  even  among  children."— TV.] 
.-m\u 

AUge*.  IIMaa  Wtetaw     IW*  dat  AMmMMHfHMMW  edtr  4m  IMtrfadkm  jrapMttamKt,  Lefpafe  and 

i  AMI;  (Vol.  L:  Pore  Ethka:  VoL  II.:  Concrete  Stake),  H«U- 
iddfcf  damtfawaimaiama&iowidfa  Prvoltmedcr  Jwfla—aJHa, 

fc>  a  nhnawipafral  journal,  whioh  he  founded  In  the  yew  1861,  but  which  he  aoon  discontinued. 

lezt«an*orytoFfchmandTflrkd^gag^  he  became 

T  (ltf*),  what  he  atfH  ramafaa,  a  joint  editor  of  the  tatter  periodical.    WMh  to  a  clergyman, 

.mWorteaaborg.    Hto  pbJkmphicalwrlttaga  have  reiiMohi^ 

Hto  method  fat  the  tatter  to  dialectical,  to  mora  or  Imfmiiaitfttknof  thtKoo-Ftatontati! 

lofHagaL    Het»Ti»htophik)eoi.h7kleml-remltom.— TV.] 

^tatahanmrn  Wetoae  (Aag.  10, 1801-Bept.  lft,  1866;  an  appreotation  of  hto  c 

I  aft  Letpeto  In  1886).    Viewer  dm  gejmmSrUgm  i 

i  &  jtttkttn  all  Wtt$m*Mft  ™^  I**  **  &*0n*n,  Le^ltM;  Vmmr 
m  nr  PnOoeophi*  tn  dam  Mew**!  tea  Hege**  Ab*ck*id*n,  wort  ataer  ****** 
oamfJtaag  mewar  dnilnll  ate  o^ 

,  1886;  JaVaMftvltodU  OmoMqUc,  Let^  1836,  and  other  work*  rotating 
t  theology  and  to  reUghma  philosophy ;  in  particular:  U+w  dm  Z***m/I  dcr 
i  Xmx*+  Ma^  Lain*,  18a);  tf#tar  dto  Carta****  latter*.  Leipe.,  1861;  PAitet.  Poomattt 
dot  Cftrfetoattvau,  8  tool,  Ldpa^  1866,  I860,  1881    For  the  appreciation  of  Wetonra 
ooa  to  oontemporarj  philoaoohera,  oharactartotio  data  are  contained  in  the  foOowing 
•:  fa  teafaeewj  amme  dm  *******  Pmmmophte  Jemt  mieder  am  foal  afc*  em  orUnttren 
>1847.    Ifiaorworkaonewtbeticaorof  Bathetic  orlttdam  (on  Schiltar,  Ooethe,  etc.)  hare  been 
I  and  edited  by  Bad.  Beydel,  Lafe**,  1887     W*imf*  Pmjckoioom  and  UneterbNrktmletekre,  edited  by 
,  Lript,  1881;  Car.  R.  Wetmt*  *ef.  4ar  ^TetteCtt  nor*  dem  CoUegmmheJU  lemter  iTa»e\  ed.  by  Bod, 
LLatoaL.18n(n)L  8eydd  giroi  a  bat  of  all  the  worka  and  eaiaya  of  Wetoae  in  the  latficAr./Br^Uto*., 
186,1889.    rwatoja  waaone  of  the  more  eminent  of  thoes  nien  who,  oejiinniiig  thdr  phOoaoiihloal  career 
inueooe  waa  greateat,  announced  their  adherion,  with  more  or  lean  numerous  qnall- 
i  baft  who  aubeei|aentiy,  while  retaining  much  of  HegeTs  method,  aaanmad  with 
if  notaiUagonlstkattitade.    In  particutar,  Wetoae  cenatired  Hegal  for  not 
imhtologfaaaaooountof  time  and  apace,  maintaining  that  thaw  were  aa  necessary  to  thonght  at 
bar  an  nailed  logical  raaajnrlm.    He  farther  charged  him  with  haying  elevated  logio  to  a  rank  nperior 
tef  oaaottagpaOoaayaical  dtantHlnaa,  and  ao  baring  tanght  a  doctrine  which  might  be  termed  logical 
Wawa^ontaeotheThan^haklfaattottMiMtSonofapa  Hto 

■Birtolty  all latid  to  the  eolation  of  the  practical  religious  question,  the  qneaUon  of  the  tree 
>  of  Chrtattoally  and  the  proper  baato  for  a  national  charch.    In  hto  tabora  to  thto  end  ha  waa 
I  la  part  by  the  precedent  of  such  German  mystics  aa  Jacob  Boahme.    Hto  exegaato  pf  the  New 
\t  denying  the  miraculous  and  seeking,  for  the  cardinal  foctrlnee,  a  inoiiiing 
taaibtothtakiDg  men  of  ail  views.  Of .  Erdmenn,  Qrmndrim  tier  Omek,  der 
iJbuwjl.  Tat  IL.  fJOaf,  %  and  846, 10.- TV.] 

«.,  moa%ltolBClM|ya«afli(11a^l8n^  Wim*n*cJka/t*Ukr*,  Leipsio,  1846 ;  8***m  der  •peculatieen  KtUt, 
KpM  IffO;  Jw8ssnnln  wad  OrwatartKia,  Kiel,  1868;  Fundamentalphiloeopki*,  Kiel,  1861.  (The  0ft> 
BBual  Om  aag  a/8>if  aWtoi  i^flaaaaay  /rom  Kant  to  Htgei,  tranalated  from  the  Oerman  of  Chalybana, 
jomaaaa  laiMninil  abore,  ad  %  !».— TV.] 

to;/  F.  Haraw.  ^wlanwaano  tar  PwilatBpali,  Branawich,  1868 ;  Abh.  emr  apetemattec***  PhiloeopkU,  Berlin, 
JaaV  The  8m  vahmw  of  Karaten*a  "UnlreraU  Bncydopejdla  of  Phytica"  (Vol.  L,  Ldpalc,  1666)  oontaiaa 

*-*  ~-~->  Ftoeaar.    Dm  PrmMU  am  mtnerhHcken  WWene  im  FbrUekrlU  Vkrer  Moment*  Tttbingen, 

Am  Orundriet,  Stattgard.  1834;  Die  Tarn  der  Qottkeu\  TUblngra,  1H80; 

1  wad  KrUOt  am  negeTechen  Syetem*,  Erlangen,  1846 ;  GrundsBoe  dm  SywUtne 

Mncmllopaam  der  pmilo*.  H'iat.,  Erlangen  and  FrancforUon-the  3iain,  1M7-66;  Die 

maaemue  und  itaUrtalUmu*,  mil  beeonderer  ROckeicnt  aufdle  Sckriften  von  Feuer- 

,  9>f«  end  Molmchott,  Erlangen,  1868. 

r.    Die  Tom  Oottm,  Hridribng,  1846-47 :  Brkenntntmlekre,  Hddclb,,  1868. 

Onmdrim  der  StnUttung  in  die  PhUoeophte,  Oieawn,  1860 ;  Da*  Oemta  der  Perednttcn- 

F.  X.  ScaaaJd  (of  Bchwanenborg).    Entwurf  einm  Syetem*  der  Philo*.  avf  pneumatologUcher  Ormmeh 
Mi«w)  (Theory  of  Oognaion,  laetaphyaica,  EthJcn).  Vienna,  1863-68. 

to 
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J.  W.  H.-innc.    Die  Idte  der  a!*oiuten  PereunUchkeU  Oder  Oott  und  $ein  YerhRUnto*  tur  WHJ 
JUit  zur  m»:ti«/.U'hen  Per+mJichlcit,  Hannover,  lrtil  ;  GeUU  den  ChrMeutkurnn,  ElberfeM,  1W7. 

Maxim.  1'iTty.    Anthrt>i>ob>,ji*he  Vortrnge,  Leii*ic  find  Heidelberg,  18R3;  Die  ygtur  jmZliattfMa 
An»Lhauuu{f%  ibid.%  ljjfjil;  lilirk-  in  du*  rerbftrgene  Ubtn  der  Mtntchengeinter,  ibid.,,  IbtW. 

K.  flrdiThoIiu.    Der  geMige  A'wmhm,  Lelphie,  1K51I ;  Der  t'ndqf  und  der  WettJtAer,  Moscow,  lBH;t» 
IUUuUmtphilo*.  (from  the  Zeito&r.  fttr  7'JUIm.),  Leip.*.,  18IJ5. 

d mrwl  Hermann.  /'A Mm.  rfrr  f  .>*  -M*  ■*/«,  Lelpmc,  1 870.  Hermann  neeks  to  discover  ttamt  M  new,  iidwt 
truth  of  philosophy  wfiu-h  lie*  next  above**  the  Hegelian  cyrtem. 

Ilud.  Seydcl.  />>f/it  <xf*r  H?«MH4cAq/k  vmn  H'toe/i,  Leipriv.  1806.  Seydel  followi  more  espedaBjQfc 
H.  Wcimw  awl  Schelling. 

Albert  Veij*.    Die  Wl**en*rhafl  nnd  da*  gettch.  Chrintenthvm,  Berlin,  1868;  Der  Bev:fi*dt*\ 
thum*%  Berlin,  185G;  ChriMttuwpkfr.  Berlin,  1868:  Jamb  Hothme,  Leip-ic,  18B0;  7>to  Ge#ck.  den 
aU  ElnltUuiiffiiwiux.i  elne  AntrtU*rorle*ung,  Gottingen,  18fi3 ;  Zum  BeweU  de*  Gkntbenx,  Gutenloh,  ML 

Jon.  H uber.  titudlen  (utile He*  on  the  religion*  movement  of  "enlightenment"  in  the  lWh  osntarf,* 
Christ*  Mt^y,  on  criminal  AtutiioicR,  and  on  the  frcodom  of  the  will),  Munich,  Mb7;  A'ieine  A*rifu*\m 
LaiiKMinaiis  Jae.  IWhmc,  Spinoza,  Communism  and  Kocialinm,  the  Night  Sides  of  London,  German  Scndflt- 
Life),  Leiiwie,  1*T1.    C'f.  above,  VoL  I.,  pp.  *B  and  %». 

From  the  Catholic  quarter  Anton  G  anther  (1785-1865)  opposed  to  the  ScheUnj- 
Hegelian  "pantheism"  a  doctrine  of  [CarteBiauJ  "dualism,"  which,  however,  wm 
condemned  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Gttnthcr  admits  the  principle  of  devoV 
opment,  enounced  by  Schelling  and  Hegel,  as  applied  to  •'nature/'  in  which  k 
includes  the  ''soul"  as  subject  of  sensation  and  representative  consciouanew  ni 
trainer  of  conceptions.  But  he  distinguishes  from  this  "soul"  the  "spirit."*'  which 
he  elevates  above  it  us  an  independent  being,  separable  from  the  body  ;  and  in  lie 
manner,  and  in  op]x>sition  to  pantheism,  he  teaches  that  God  is  distinct  from  and 
superior  to  the  world,  maintaining  that  the  world  was  created  by  God,  not  by  the  w»j 
of  emanation,  but  by  "  contraposition." 

Anton  O  anther.  Vontrhulr.  zur  tpemlattven  Theologie  de*  po'ftiren  ChHrtentfrumx  (Vienna.  ltV.tt 
cd..  IMr.i,  T/iotmiM  a  ScrnjfiliM.  zur  Tnin*jigtinition  dtr  Per*"inUrhkeit»ixinthti*t*n  »cne*fr  7.rii  \ Vifma 
1  «'*»»,  «M.\  The  review  entitled  L'jdia  (Vienna.  1H49-M),  edited  by  GDnther  anJ  J.  E.  Will:,  tj?  • 
ort'un  of  the(ri'iutheri.tii  philt»o]il'-'.  Anion  c  thom*  who  took  part  in  tho  di»cuiwonii  concern  inj?  iTuntfca'i 
phil«i-iph>  limy  be  named  J.  <>i  whinger  {Die  Hunter' *che  l'hilo*ophie-%  tichaffhan<en.  l&tti.  F.  J.  Ckami 
(/>•>  Hit H-'rr'm-iif  Phllo*.  und  dir  kuth .  Khfhe,  C«»l<vnc,  ls"W;  in  reply  to  this  work  1*.  Knot-it  wnKe  ifuiUMd" 
vtui  r7f  iireNw,  Vienna.  InVJ).  and  Mi<-hvli»:  (h'rttlk  dtr  Gi)nfer'«*,/ien  Philowphie,  Puderboni.  WA).  In  the 
yrar  iSo",  und  n#  the  re-ult  of  prociHilin^i  whi«-h  had  been  carried  on  during  a  numtvr  i»f  years  Tarifl* 
thf-olouiral  and  p^yi'linlouioal  th«w»«  «if  Gfuithor'n — who  4,h<»nnrably  Mibmitted ''  ('* Uiudahiliur  «■  tubtfraT) 
to  th'K  di>ei->iim — were  condemned  at  ll«>mc  am  emmeouH.  8aeh  prcviouuly  had  U*en  th«*  f.ite  alw  of  tto 
ino-liTatf  philosophical  nml  theokn^ienl  nitionalhin  of  liermca  [Goorg  Hennes,  1775-18S1,  PvoicaiSur  at iLtatm 
and  aft«-rw;inlrt  at  Bonn. —  Tr.]  and  of  hits  follower*. 

Among  the  philosophers  upon  whose  views  Schleiermacher  exerted  a  considenhk 
inlliu-nci!,  belong  Christian  Aug.  Hrandis  (Feb.  13,  1790— July  24.  18)7 ;  cf.  on  lam 
Trendelenburg,  Y'ortntf/  am  L(ibnitztngt\  1N158,  in  the  Transact,  of  theBerl.  Acad.,»ltt 
published  scparat<;ly,  Berlin,  1808)  and  Heinrich  Hitter  (died  in  1861)),  who  w« 
especially  eminent  as  students  and  writers  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  Of  tin* 
who  were  influenced  by  Schleiennacher  and  partly  also  by  Hegel,  may  be  named 
Braniss  (who  owes  very  much  also  to  Steffcns),  Romang,  Vorlander,  Helfferidl, 
George,  Richard  Rotbe,  the  speculative  theologian,  and  others. 

Th»>  work-*  of  Brand  in  and  Ritt<T  nlitive  to  the  history  of  philosophy  have  been  already  named  (Vd.  L 
pp.  10,  11.  2<'d,  Hinl  Vul.  IT.  p.  l.'{7).  Aiming  the.  oth-r  works  <>t  UitU*r  may  be  named  the  following:  G*f 
dir  miJuiif/  der  Phllwphen  durch  die  Ge*'h.  d*r  Philo*.,  Berlin,  1*17;  Vorletungen  zur  EinieUuag  to  * 
lAtQik.  ibid.,  ls3:i;  AbriM  dtr  p/.iioKt.phis,:hen  Logtk\  Ibid.,  18*1.  ftl  ed.,  18*»:  Die.  Hnlbkantkaur  mad  4r 
PuntfHitmu*.  Berlin.  1^M7 :  Sysltm  dtr  Logik  und  3tcUiitf>f/*iA\  (r->ttin>ren,  1851):  Encyclopiidie  der  J 
WiH*tii*KJiaJUny  '6  voU.,  GotUiitjcu,  19UC-U4;  Uetter  die  L'usterblUMcIt,  id  ed.,  Lciptdc,  lbOtt;  En 
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JSdiurwiMtnechaJUn  und  dU  Geeckichte  nit  den  Randbemerkungen  tin**  deutechen  Phtlceophen\ 
■»:  PhUoeophieche  Paradoxa,  Leipaic,  18U7;  Ceber  dae  B&ee  und  eeine  Folgen,  ed.  by  I).  Peipers, 

irt  Bran!**,  Die  Logik  in  ikrem  VerhOUniee  trur  Pkitoeophie,  geechiehtlich  betrachSet,  Berlin.  180, 
m  der  Logu\  Ibid.,  1880:  Ueber  Srhleiermachert  Giaubenelehre,  Berlin,  1814 :  Syetem  der  Mela- 
tresian,  18*4 :  Die  wteeenecha/liwhe  Au/gabe  der  Gegenuart,  Brealau,  1848:  Ueber  die  Wiirtte  der 
hie  und  ihr  Recht  im  Leben  der  Zeit  (on  the  occasion  of  B.'n  Induction  into  the  office  of  rotor), 
*A :  Leber  atomintUche  und  dynamlerhe  Natttraufaeeung,  in  the  Abh.  der  Hint.  phlL  GeeetUchqft 
nc,  VoL  I„  1867.  Brani**'  History  of  Philosophy  has  been  mentioned  above.  Vol.  I.,  p.  11.  The 
Jon.  JakeU  entitled  Der  Sat*  dee  euretchenden  Qrundee  (Brealau,  1H68),  seem*  to  give  evidence  of 
m*  exerted  on  the  author  by  Branis**  speculation.  De  not.  PkUo*.  Ckrie*.,  Bred.,  1896. 
,  Banian*.  WilienefreiheU  und  Determtnlemue,  Berne,  18S5 ;  Syetem  der  nmtuYticAen  Theologuj, 
841 :  Der  neueete  Pantheiemue,  Berne,  1848. 

inder.  GrundUnien  einer  organiechen  Wieeeneehatfl  der  menechltchen  Stele,  Berlin,  1841; 
%i**lehre.  18-17 :  Genchichte  der  neuern  MoralphUoeophte,  Marburg,  1855  (see  above,  p.  2). 
F  Hclfferich.  Die  Metaphyeik  ale  Grundwieeenechaft,  Hamburg,  1846;  Dtr  Orgrnvimu*  der 
haft  und  die  Philosophic  der  Geeckichte,  Lelpafc,  1856;  Die  Schule  dee  WiUenn,  Berlin,  1858. 
w  George.  Mythue  und  Sage,  Berlin,  1887;  Ueber  Princip  und  Metkode  der  PhUoeophie,  mis 
tauf  Hegel  und  Sckleiermacker,  Berlin,  184f ;  Syetem  der  Meiaphyeik,  Berlin.  1844:  Die  funf 
Ttin.  1346;  Lehrbuch  der  Peychologte,  Berlin,  1854:  Die  Logik  ale  Wieeenecha/telehre.  Berlin, 
4*>fiolti  George  was  born  in  Berlin,  in  the  year  1611.  At  the  University  tn  hU  native  city  he  taught 
deferable  time  a*  a  Privatdocent.  He  is  now  a  Professor  at  Greifswald.  In  his  earlier  metaphyseal 
developed  an  enneadic  system  of  dialectical  development,  in  which  it  was  claimed  that  the  «ya- 
ichleiarmacher  and  Hegel  received  their  natural  complement  or  final  development.  In  hi*  last  work, 
"Lojica*  Science  of  Knowledge."  he  announces  it  as  his  aim  to  "reconcile  the  opposite  umdenciea 
and  SThleierraacher."  by  showing  that  "  the  ideal  and  the  real  principles  are  equally  justified  in 
ty.  thn«  vindicating  for  empirical,  as  well  as  for  rational  knowledge,  its  rightful  place  in  the  "tincture 
a."  The  logical  and  metaphysical  stand- point  of  George  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of 
nbunr,  for  whom  he  expresses  admiration.  Both,  namely,  assume  the  reality  and  the,  at  leant 
known  nature  of  thought  and  being,  and  seek  for  a  third  factor  or  elemeut  at  once  »uperiur  and 
to  both,  by  means  of  which  their  agreement  may  be  explained.  In  opposition  to  thin  view  Ulrid 
ft  the  beginning  must  be  made  with  thought  alone,  the  nature  of  which  must  be  invent  igated  tn  ord<T 
erta  nnrx*nt  of  those  fundamental  qualifications  and  necessities  of  thought,  which  conduct  un  to  the 
n  between  thought  and  being  and  on  which  our  notions  of  certainty  and  evidence  arc  fonnded. 
ri,  Zur  logiecken  Frage  (with  reference  to  the  works  of  A.  Trendelenburg.  L.  George.  Kuno 
and  P.  Uebcrweg),  in  the  Zeiiechrift  f&r  Philoe.,  Vol.  55,  No*,  1,  8,  Halle.  186U.-7V.} 
anl  Rothe  (17*1-1867).  Die  Attftlnge  der  chrietUrken  h'irche  und  threr  VerfasMvug.  Wittenberg, 
wbtgieche  Ethik%  und.,  1845-4* ;  9d  revised  ed..  Vol.  I.,  1867  seq.  (Cf.  8.  Osgood.  A  f*«*f  Man* 
«  Sermon  on  the  death  vf  Dr.  li.  Hothe,  New  York .  8.  Vr.  Well*,  1868.  In  the  first  work  mentioned 
r*he  expressed  the  idea  that  it  is  now  no  longer  the  church,  but  rather  the  State,  which  respond*  to 
t4  the  Christian  life  for  outward  expression.  In  the  division  of  ethic*  into  it*  parts  Rothe  agree* 
Wermachcr.    See  Erdmnnn.  —  7V.J 

fV-hwartx,  author  of  a  work  Zur  Gevklchte  der  neueeten  Theologie  (3d  ed.,  Leip<dc,  1864),  as  also 
ddrvfls  on  Schleiermachcr.  cited  above,  mi  %  182,  and  of  other  works,  also  (among  others)  give* 
in  hi*  writing**  of  an  essential  influence  exerted  upon  him  by  Schlciermacher.  Next  to  Hegel  it  in 
r  Schleiermacher  who  ha*  influenced  I.  H  Fichte,  C.  H.  Weisse,  and  others  (««e  above).  So.  too, 
rrty  agree*  mostly  with  SchlciermAchcr.  in  bin  Vemuche  aufdem  Gebiete  dee  Xaturrcchte  ( Lcipnic, 
1  l'*ber  Gat  und  5<W  (two  leeturen.  Berlin,  l!*ft5>.  How  much  Aug.  Boockh  owed  to  the  stimulus 
rrvtacher.  his  teacher  and  friend,  is  shown  by  Hratuacheck  in  the  article  on  •'  Boeckh  as  a  Platonist,'* 
Uk».  JionaUh^  L,  1808,  p.  357  seq. 

ong  the  followers  of  Schopenhauer,  Julius  Frauenstadt  may  be  termed  the  most 
ident  and  the  most  eminent.  Originally  holding  a  modified  Hegelianism,  he 
orer  from  this  doctrine  to  the  doctrine  of  Schopenhauer. 


Du  Freiheit  dee  Menechen  und  die  P^rnonlirhkeU  Gottee  (together  with  a  letter  from  lh*. 
i*  the  author  I,  Berlin,  1KX:  IHe  Menmhtcerdung  Gottee  n<vh  ihrer  Mtylt'hltit,  Wirllhhkeit  und 
dxgtelt  (with  reference  to  Straux*,  8*haller,  ond  GiW^hel),  ibid..  1HJKI :  Studien  und  Krittken  ««r 
*  *nd  Phdoettphie.  U>..  lft*0  *  t'eber  dun  irnhre  VerhOUntMi  iter  Vmutufl  eur  <ifenl*'irun<j.  Darm- 
Ib.  JSUhetitche  Frayen.  l)wm\\.  1853  •  FrauenKtadtV  LetU-rs  on  Schopeuhaoer'w  Philosophy,  **  aim 
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works  by  B.  O.  Lindner,  Asher.  and  other*,  have  been  mentioned  above  in  the  literature  to  $  181.  Bhxe  big 
conversion  to  Schopenhauer's  philosophy,  Frauenstadt  has  written  on  Natural  Science  in  its  Influence -oa 
Poetry.  Religion,  Morals,  and  Philosophy  (Leipalc,  1868),  on  Materialism  (Ibid.,  1866),  Letters  on  Natural 
Baligion  (Lcipsic,  1868),  Ethical  Studies  (Dae  aiUliche  Leben,  ethieche  Studien,  Leipnc,  1866).  and  BUcUi* 
die  itUel.,  phu*.%  und  moral.  WeU%  Leips.,  1669,  beside  numerous  article*  in  various  periodicals.  Hipparyt 
Tauschinski's  Die  Botechaft  der  WahrheO,  der  FreiheU  und  der  Hebe  (Vienna,  1868)  is  based  nrintinaBy 
on  Schopenhauer's  doctrine.  The  philosophy  of  £.  v.  Hartmann  (*»e  below),  also,  is  not  far  removed  ia 
its  general  character  from  that  of  Schopenhauer.  Less  removed  from  it  is  the  doctrine  set  forth  by  Jul 
Bahnsen,  in  Beitrdge  *ur  CharakterologiA,  mil  beaonderer  Beruckntchtigung  pddugogiecher  Fragen  (3  vobju 
Leips.,  1867),  Zum  VerhaltnU*  twiechen  Wtfle  und  Moliv,  eine  metaphveleche  Voruntersuchung  sur  Chmrak 
terologie  (Stolp  and  Lauenburg,  1870),  and  Zur  Phllo*.  der  Gc*ch.,  eine  krUUche  Beeprechung  d.  Beg*. 
Bartmanntchen  EvluUontamv*  aue  Schopenhauer" echen  Principten  (BerL,  1871).  The  doctrines  of  Kant 
and  Schopenhauer  furnish  the  basis  for  J.  0.  Becker's  Abh.  aue  dem  Qrenzgebiet  der  Math,  und  FkU*u 
Zurich,  1870. 

Herbart,  who  occupied  at  first  a  very  isolated  position  among  philosophical  thinkers, 
found  subsequently  quite  a  numerous  circle  of  scholars.  The  principal  authors  and 
works  of  the  Herbartian  school  are  (according'  ta  the  above-cited  list  by  Allihn,  which 
is  supplemented  by  the  bibliographical  notices  in  the  later  numbers  of  the  ZeiUehrifl 
fur  exacte  Philos.)  the  following :  — 

P.  H.  T.  Allihn.  Antiharbarn*  logtcu*%  Halle,  1860  :  9d  ed.  of  the  first  part,  entitled  an  Introduction  to 
General  Formal  Logic,  llalle,  1853  (anonymously) ;  Der  verderbliche  Einjtu*e  der  HegeTevhen.  Philosophic 
Leips.,  1862 ;  Die  Umkehr  der  Wi**en*chaft  in  Preu**en^  mU  bemmderer  Betiehung  auf  Utah!  und  an/  die 
Ericiderungen  seiner  Gegner  Brant**  und  Erdmnnn,,  Berlin,  1856:  Die  Grundtehren  der  allgemeinen 
EthtJty  neb*t  einer  Abhandlung  fiber  da*  VerhdUni**  der  Religion  zur  Moral,  Leipsic,  1861. 

Ludw.  Ballauf.  Author  of  various  essays,  mostly  on  psychological  and  pedagogical  themes,  in  the  Olden- 
burger  Schulblatt.  the  Pddagog.  Revue  and  the  Piidagog.  Archiv,  and  in  the  Zeit*f-hr.  fiir  exacte  PhUoao- 
pfue.  in  Vol.  IV.,  No  1,  of  the  last-mentioned  periodical,  pp.  63-93,  an  article  by  Ballauf  w  published, 
entitled  :  "Prom  Beneke  to  Herbart,"  in  which  the  doctrines  of  these  philosophers  nrc  comjiarod  from  the 
Herbartian  stand  point.  The  theoretical  assumption  underlying  this  comparison  is,  that  it  is  only  through  the 
discovery  of  contradictions  involved  in  experience  that  a  motive  is  given  for  the  completing,  supplementing 
of  exjicrienec  and  the  correction  of  our  original  beliefs.  The  contradictions  which  may  thus  be  disemvred 
are,  a**  Ballauf  urges,  those  which  Herbart,  in  partial  agreement  with  the  Elcatics  and  others,  claimed  to 
have  found  in  certain  conceptions  belonging  to  experience.  BnllauTs  criticisms  of  Bc-neke's  eudrcii:ouU-ai, 
however,  rest  in  part  on  the  unnatural  isolation  in  which  he  regards  the  elements  of  onr  final  cthica!  judg- 
ment*, and.  for  the  rest,  on  consequences  erroneously  drawn  by  him  from  Beneke's  principle,  and  es]iecially 
on  an  Insufficient  estimate  of  the  worth  which,  according  to  this  principle,  must  belong  to  an  assured  legal 
order. 

Ed.  Bobrik.  De  tdeie  innatis  *ive  purUt  pro  principii*  hablti*.  Konigsberg,  18*29  ;  Freie  Yortriigt  Qber 
AZ*thetll\  Zurich,  1834 ;  Neues  praktUches  System  der  LoyUc,  Vol.  I..  Part  I.  :  Ursprungltc-Ke  Meeutehre, 
Zurich.  1838  (unfinished). 

Herm.  Bonitz,  whose  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  studies  have  been  mentioned  above  (in  Vol.  I.,  §§  40.  46, 
etal).  may  here  be  mentioned  as  co-editor  (until  1867)  of  the  ZextHchr.  ff)r  oHlerreuh.  G>/mn/isicn.  and 
as  the  author  of  an  esyay  on  Philosophical  Propaedeutics,  in  the  Neue  Jena.  Allg.  LUcralurzeitung.  1846, 
No.  66. 

H.  O.  Brzoskn.  Ueber  die  Nothwendigkeit  pddagogUcher  Seminare  auf  der  Unirer*lt<1t  und  ihre 
nceckmiiHHige  Einrichtung,  Lcipsic,  1833  Brzoska  was  also  the  editor  of  the  CentralbWUothek  far  Lttt&> 
ratur%  SUitinttk  und  Gexchichte  der  Piidagogik  und  de*  Cnterricht*. 

Curl  Scb.  Cornelius.  Die  Lehre  von  der  Elektrtcitiit  und  item  Magnetismue,  Lcipsic,  1855  :  Ueber  dU. 
BUduny  der  Materie  au*  etnfachen  Elementen,  Leipsic.  1856  .  Theorie  ties  Se/iens  und  rflumlicben  Voretel 
leu*.  Halle,  1861.  Additions  to  the  latter,  ibid.,  1864.  Grundttige  einer  Molecularphus-ik.  Halle,  I86S 
(according  to  Cornelius,  the  relation  of  the  "  reals,''*  which  are  united  with  each  other  in  one  molecular  mass, 
to  each  other  is  not,  as  asserted  by  Herbart,  direct,  but  dependent  on  the  presence  of  spheres  of  ether); 
Ueber  die  Bedeutung  de*  Vaumlprincip*  in  der  Xatuncix*erutchfift,  Halle,  1867:  Ceber  die  Enutehung  det 
Welt,  mii  be*.  Rihlxicht  auf  die  Frage,  <tb  unseren  Sonnensystem  em  zeitl.  Anfang  zugeschrieben  irertfe* 
mum  (a  prize  essay).  Halle,  1870;  Ueber  die  Wecheehcirkung  zwtochen  Leib  und  Seete,  Halle,  1871.  The 
ZeUtchr.  far  exacte  Pltilo*.  contains  numerous  essays  by  Cornelius. 
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Ftmns  Copr.  Se4n  Oder  Xicktmin  der  dautacken  Pktlowpkie  in  Bdkmen*  Prague.  1848 ;  Orundrim  der 
—pftmle*  Ptgekotogie,  Prague,  1889. 

M.  A  Drbal.  Ctber  die  Crunchen  de*  VerfaUa  dtr  Pnttotopkie  in  Deuf-irktamU  Prague,  1;56 :  GUbt  en 
«f*«R  mperuJaiiven  SyUogutmus  9  (Llnx  Gymnaitial-Progr.,  1&5?)  :  Utbtr  da*  ErAttbene  ( Linx  Qrmna^ial  Ptw., 
9HV  I'eber  die  Xutur  der  Sinne  (popular  acicntiflc  discourse*  V  Lint.  1KW.  Lekrbuck  dtr  p.fpildeu- 
i  Loyik.  Vienna.  1865;  9d-ed.,  1868:  Empinrke  Peyekotogie,  Vienna,  1868L 

Wilh  Drobiarh.  Review  of  Herbart  •  Pwychology  an  Science,  in  the  November  number  of  the 
LuteroturteUung.  1898:  review  of  Herbart'*  MetaphyvicH,  in  the  Je mtt.  LiUtrxdurxtUuug  for 
.  1SMJ;  Pkilologte  und  Matkematik  aU  GegemdJnde  dee  GymmieialunterrUrkt*  beirxwkttt,  mtt  ft*. 
'  Bemiekung  auf  Sack****  Gelekrten*ckule*t  Leipaic,  1839:  I'ebtr  fnatktmatirhe  Didai:U\  in  the 
■  iMUratuntUtttuj.  l&tt.  Nr.  907;  Beitriige  nur  Orientlrnng  Uber  Herbart*  System  der  Pkihmt- 
jfciia,  Letpnic,  1834;  Xeue  Darsirllung  der  Istgik  nock  ikren  ein/aekMen  YerkCHtniamen*  nrh*t  ri.tem 
pgv*  kmtitkrmati*-ken  Antony**  Loip*ic,  18:%:  second,  completely  revised  edition,  1851 ;  thin!  edition,  fe- 
rn rir  en,  1863:  tyuwttionuin  matkematlcopayckoUtgtcttrum  epec.  /.-!*,.  Leiiwic.  1836-39;  Gru?tdlrkt*n  der 
&l>g*tn*p*i!om-p.'tie,  ioj<f„  1840;  Empiriecke  Peprkologie  mtck  nttturvieeeneckaJUtcker  JfrMtn»V,  ibM., 
1S42:  Ceber  die  mafketnai.  Be*timmuny  der  muaikaiieckeu  Interval!**  in  the  Abk.  der  fiir*tl.  Ja'slonoic- 
mtf*ckrn  Ge*rll*ckafl%  Leiprftc,  1846;  Diequisttio  matketnatiro-pxgckologlca  tie  per/tctte  notion  urn  tvmplrjri- 
fcve.  AttL,  1546 :  Ervte  ferundiinien  der  mathematincken  Pnyrkotogic.  ibid..  18S0 :  articles  in  Fichte's  Zrit- 
rnri/S/dr  Pkilo*^  for  the  year*  1844,  *45,  '59,  '64,  '66,  *56,  *57.  '59.  and  several  volume*  of  the  Z*it*-hr{ft  fiir 
exrttt*  Phtio*.  (which  ha*  been  published  ainee  18011) ;  On  the  attitude  of  Schiller  with  referemv  to  Kant'i 
ELhicx,  a  pamphlet  reprinted  from  the  Re|>orU  of  the  Royal  Society  or  Science*  in  Saxony,  Leip»i*\  livS'J :  De 
pJLkmipkiti  *'ienjfia  mUnniU  in*ita%  U'ip«k\  1864:  The  moral.  Suittoil  urut  dte  menerkl.  Willcnifreihei^ 
Lripxic,  1867.  [Drobisch**  Logic  ( Xeue  thirst* Hung  dtr  Logti)  i+  viewed  a*  one  of  the  moat  pcrftvt  prc«n- 
tati«B«of  the  Kibjcct-maUer  from  the  point  of  view  of  formal  kxr:c— TV.] 

Fricdr.  Bxner.  I'tber  Xominatutmus  und  tiealitunuA,  Pratrue.  1849  (from  the  Transaction*  of  the 
Bohemian  Hcicntiflc  Asaociation) ;  Ihe  IhifckoltHjie  der  Htgtf»rkeH  Sckule,  Lclpric,  184*').  Part  11.,  ibitt.% 
1f44:  Ceber  Leibnttten*  i;,unrr*aUclM<n*cft«/t,  Prague,  1843:  L'tbrr  die  Lehre  r««  drr  Einhtti  d<*  Dm. 
I'M*  und  SeiHJt,  (bid.,  1848  (tn«  lawt  two  writinsw  from  the  Trana.  of  the  B4>hem.  Solent  Astoe  V.  [Eni- 
nmnn  (Ornndr.  d.  Gotck.  d.  Philo*.y  §  333,  4).  after  enumerating  a  number  of  the  work*  of  Drobi*  h. 
Gcvpeokrti,  lliier,  8trumpel,  and  HartenKtein.  remarkx :  "  While  the  author*  of  all  thcae  work*.  folkm-liiR 
the  csmmi>le  of  their  master,  attack  tho  Hegelian  method,  and  anmc  eapecially  affainwt  the  ImiHtrtam-u 
vkich  in  thl*  method  V*  a-vril>ed  to  the  element  of  ootitradlrtlon— whic'i,  it  \*  ainniuxl,  Hrrburt  tcmMuM 
h  *w  to  avoid,  while  UoaA  4Ukes  pleasiure  in  It*— Allihn,  Exner.  and  in  |»art  Taute  also,  a|  jvar  to  mn«  :n 
•ai-fa  attack*  almost  their  whole  life-work.  Throcurh  Exnern  influence  the  Aiutnan  cutked,-ir  Ml  larv.ly 
Into  the  puanca-don  of  Herbartiana,  among  whom  Zimmeruiann,  Lott,  Volkraann,  and  other*  have  U*i*i>nie 
4iatincaUhed."~7y.] 

O.  FlOifcL  Der  MaleriatUmu*.  Lclpdc.  18fl5;  Da*  Wunder  und  die  Krkennbarteit  (Jtdte*.  th'd  .  ISM. 
Alau.  ca«y«  in  the  Zeiischr  f.  ex.  Phtlo*.%  among  others  a  criticUra  of  Lotion  theory  of  the  coumvilon  of 
thin**.  VIII.,  1867.  pp.  36-60. 

Port*.     Dte  Alee  <U$  Reckt*  in  ITeHart*  Etkik  ( Real*rkuiprotrr.\  Elbing,  1869. 

Aug.  Oeyer.  6'«acA.  m.  Synletn  der  Reckt»pkilomtpkte%  Inabruck,  1863;  Leber  die  neuetU  GenttUtung 
dm  Vulkerrecktm  (an  addrem),  tbid.,  1866.    E^say*  in  the  LeiUckr.  f.  ex.  Phik*. 

P.  K  Griepenkerl.  Lehrbuck  der  JErtheUk,  Brumtwick,  1897;  I^krburk  der  Isyik,  3d  ed.,  lMnifftiult, 
1SJ1  :  Brtefe  tiber  Pkilomtpkte*  und  be*andere  liber  Ilerbtiri*  Lekren,  Bruntmick,  1839. 

H-  F.  Haccln<«.     h'unn  der  Ptintheixmu*  eine  Reformation  der  Kin'he  bllden  t  Hannover,  18M. 

<;u«L  HarU-mrtein.  De  methodo  phthuwpkttr,  log.  legUm*  a*trintjendti%  .tinibwi  uon  terminmuUt, 
Le.p^c,  IK'S;  Die  Problem*  und  VrumUekren  dtr  allg.  MeUtpkyeik.  ibt*t.%  1836;  De  etkk-ee  a  Mkhttr 
nvt  A»r«»  pr»i»>*U<r  funiUimtnto,  thui.,  \STt  ;  L'*btr  die  nturttrn  tkir*ttllnngrn  und  llrurlk*  thing*  n  d*r 
u'rt*MrC*rk*n  P%iloMtrpkir,  ibid.,  1838:  De  pnyckologitr  rnlffitrl*  origine  ub  Ari*t<U<  /«■  repeimdn,  ibid.. 
1SIU;  I  He  Grumtbegr^fe  der  etkiscken  Wuvtennckaflen^  Ibid.,  1844;  Dt  nuttrritr  npnd  Leibmhum  mdione 
et  >ut  tftn'tdie  rtltitume,  ibid..  1846:  Vtbrr  di*  R*d*utung  dtr  mrgntl* hen  Srkule  fur  dl?  G-  *  h.  d*r 
■a-  bipky*f*en  Problems %  ibid..  1K47  (fn»m  the  IU»i>ortJ«  of  the  Tranwii-tionH  of  the  Hoynl  K'lrntlir  Amm»- 
o*Lji41  «-f  Saxony) ;  D<tr*t*  11  ung  d»r  Re<htxt>hil<,*<ri>hl'-  dm  Grotiu*  (from  Vol.  I.  of  the  Tnuiwwtion*  <>f  tin* 
JPkH.-kimt.  C'in**e  of  the  K.  Kc.  Akmw.  of  Sux<my).  Lei)M«io,  ISTiO;  lh  ntrtioutim  iuri*  *t  cirlfa'i*.  qu-ti  //</«./. 
SviMvut  tt  Thatn.  llubbrn  pn>iKttiunt,  *imiltlitdim-  tt  itisitiniU'ndinr,  ihid.,  iNVt;  l\b-rd  »  w>^.  \\'<tih 
der  uriM^UttMck*n  Etktk  (from  th««  R<>TiortM  of  the  Ph.  hist.  #7.  of  the  It.  Ke.  A-*.  ««f  K*\.»,  i/*#./..  l.Vi«»; 
l>'~r  fart*'*  und  L*ibnit!%*  ErkenntnihitUkre^  ibid.,  1M1 ;  W*'nrtm°k-ithtltmtphl'*-h-  M,> <tu,i:u  <•>>  .  ,h.,t , 
l.<?)  (oiorainlttrf  eight  of  the  minor  work<«  above  cited,  aud  al>o  an  o>ay  on  the  iUIabou  of  the  Mitfuula 
W  tLe  MaU-nal  World,  0m  publUhcd  in  Ib&J). 
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Carl  Ludw.  Hcndcwork.  Principia  ethtca  a  priori  reperta.  in  Nbrii  sacris  V.  et  y.  T.  otota,  Kuup- 
berg.  lSrr :  fferbart  u.  die  Bib  el,  Ibid.,  1858;  Der  Idealismui  des  Christ  enthuou,  ibid,,  1863. 

Hertn.  v.  Kayserlingk.  YergitUJi  twisch+n  Fichtt's  System  und  dem  Syntem  Htrbarfs,  Kftnlgtag. 
1817.  Subsequently  Kayserlingk  abandoned  the  Hcrbartian  doctrine.  lie  wrote  an  autobiography  with  the  title: 
Dtnkictirdtykeiten  tine*  Philosophen,  oder  Erinnernngen  und  Begegnisse aus  meinem  Leb<n^  Alton*,  189. 

Hcrm.  Kern.  De  Leibnitti  sdeiUta  generatt  commentatio,  Progr.  of  the  R.  Padag.  in  Halle,  1847 ;  Rn 
Beitrag  zur  Rechtferttgung  der  HerbarCschen  Metaphysik,  Einladungsschr.  nur  Stiftung\feier  de*  hertv^L 
Gymn.  in  Coburg,  1840 ;  Pddagogiscke  Blatter.  Coburg,  1853-66. 

Franz  L.  Kvet.  LeibnUsene  Logik,  tiach  den  Quellen  dargestelU,  Prague,  1857 ;  LeOmttM  und  Corns- 
nim  (from  the  Transactions  of  the  Imperial  Bohemian  Sclent.  Assoc  V  Prague,  1857. 

M.  Lazarus.  Das  Leben  der  Seele,  in  Monographien  titer  seine  Erscheinungen  und  Gesetse,  Berlin, 
1856-57;  Ueber  den  Ursprung  der  Sit  ten,  an  address  delivered  at  Berlin  in  I860,  3d  edU,  1867;  Zur  Ltkn 
ton  den  S/nnestauschungen,  Berlin,  1S67.  Since  1859  Lazarus  and  Steinthal  have  published  the  Lett- 
schrtftjlir  Volkerpsychologie  und  SprachwisseimchafL 

Gust.  Adolf  Lindner.  Lehrbuch  der  emptor.  Psychologie  nock  genetischer  Methods,  CUli,  1858,  3d  ed, 
Vienna,  187*2  (71) ;  LeJtrbuch  der  for  male  n  Logik  narh  genetischer  Methods,  Grata,  1861,  3d  ed.,  Vienna. 
1867 :  Elnl  itung  in  das  Stadium  der  Philosophic,  Vienna,  1866 :  Lehrbuch  der  Psychologie  als  induct  iter  Wis- 
senschaft.  2d  od..  Vienna,  1868 :  Das  Problem  de*  Gliicki,  psycholog.  Untersuchung  iiherdie  menschliche  GiS±- 
seligktlt,  Vienna,  1868 ;  Edttn  zur  Psychol,  d.  Gest  Usch.  al*  Grundl.  der  Socio Iwissenschaft,  ibid.,  1871 1 70 1. 

Friertr  Lott.  IJerbarti  de  antmi  tmmortaliUUe  doctr.,  GotL,  1842 ,  Zur  Logik  (reprinted  from  the 
GbU.  Sttul.\  ibul.,  1845. 

Carl  Mager.  originally  an  Hegelian,  but  afterwards  a  convert  to  llerb&rt's  i>hil<*«a»hy,  foumled  tile 
Pildagogische  Revue  (1840  scq.).  which  from  1849  to  1854  was  edited  by  ScheJbcrt,  Langbcin.  und  Ktihn,  and 
from  1855  to  1858  by  Langbcin  alone.     Its  place  has  been  taken  by  the  Pdtlagog.  .In-Art*.  Stettin.  1859  aeq. 

F.  \V.  Mi'iuul.  BeUriige  einen  mit  der  UerbarCschen  Padagogik  befreundeten  Schutmannes  zur  Ltkn 
torn  buH/niphiftihen  Geschichtsunterricht  auf  Gymnasien,  Aurich  and  Leer,  1847 :  BeUriige  tu  einer  p&dag  • 
psycholog  ischen  I^ehre com  Gediichtniss,  Hannover.  1850 ;  Wie toirddiedeutsche  Volksschule national,  Lingen, 
1851 :  al*>  articles  on  pedagogical  subjects  in  the  Padagogische  Blatter,  edited  by  Kern,  for  1853  and  1854. 

Jo-*.  H.  Nahlowsky.  Das  Ge/Uhlsleben,  Leipsic,  1862:  Das  Duell,  setn  Widerstnn  und  seine  mcraL 
Verwerjlichkrit,  ibid.,  1864;  Die  ethischen  Ideen,  ibid.,  1865;  Grundxilge  xur  Lehre  von  der  Gesellsckafi 
und  Uvm  Staate,  ibid..  1865:  Allgem,  prakttsche  Philosophie  (ethics),  pragmaUsch  bearbcUet,  ib.,  187U. 

Ed.  Olawsky.     Die  Vorstellungen  im  Geiste  des  Menschen,  Berlin,  1868. 

L.  F.  < >»UTTnann.     PUdagog.  Randzeichnungen.  Hannover,  1850. 

Preiss.     Analyse  der  Gefilhle.  Gorz,  1854:  Analyse  der  Begthrungrn,  ibid.,  1859. 

Aug.  lteiche.     De  JianXU  antmomii*  qiur  duuntur  theoretnUs,  Gdtt..  18J8. 

(1.  L.  \V.  Ilesl.  Die  Bedeutung  der  Reihenproiluction  filr  die  Bildan-j  synthetischer  Begriffe  n*A 
iisthttiMt'her  Crttuile  (a  l*  School  Programme",),  Vienna,  1807.  Zur  PsycJiol.  der  subj.  Cebsrzeuyunj  (Pro- 
gramun,  C/.-mowitz,  1868. 

II.  II.  E.  Il«"«or.  Cebtr  UerbarCs  Methods  der  BezieJiungen,  Brunswick,  185J3 :  Am  speculative  Denken 
in  miner  rurUtficegung  zur  Idee,  Berlin,  1837  (exhibits  Iter's  advance  to  Hegel  iani«»m). 

Gi^t.  Schilling.  Lehrbuch  der  Psychologie,  Leipsic,  1851  :  Die  rer*hiedtiicn  Grundanstchien  Uberdat 
Wisen  drs  ftcMrs,  ibid.,  1H53;  BeUriige  zur  Gcsc/iichte  und  Kritik  den  Materialism m*.  ibid.,  1S67. 

II.  StHnthal.  Gramniatik,  Logik  und  Psychologie,  Berlin.  1S55;  Der  l'rsj>rung  der  Sp;iiche,%\  cdM 
Berlin,  1n">S  :  Gcxch.  der  Sprnvtnct**.  bet  den  Grtechen  und  Rl'unem  mit  besotuierer  RiicAsicht  auf  die 
Logik.  Bvrlin.  1  N»"J-64.  Abriss  der  SpntcJiicissenxchaft  (Part  I.:  Language  in  General,  Introtlnction  to 
Psychology  and  the  Science  of  Language),  ibid.,  1871  [cf.  review  by  W.  I).  Whitney,  in  the  yortAJM. 
Ji(tieu\  April,  1872.—  Tr.\.  Since  1859,  Steinthal  has  been  engaged  with  Lazarus  in  the  editorship  of  tb« 
above  mentioned  magazine. 

Stpphnn.  Dejitsti  notione  quamproposuit  ITerb.  (Diss,  inaug.),  Gott.,  1844;  Ueber  Wis*en  und  GkM- 
ben.  xkepfisrhe  B?tni<  htungen,  Hannover,  1846;  Ueber  das  Verhdltnissdts  Xaturrechls  zur  Etkik  und  t*m 
positirw  lictht.  (fiittingeu,  185-1. 

E.  Sti^lejiroth.  Theorte  des  Wisnens,  Gottingcn,  1819;  Psychologie  zur  Erkliirung  der  SeclenendkH* 
ungen,  BerPn,  1824-25.     (Half  Herbartlan.) 

K.  V  Stoy.  Eni'/cloptidie,  Methodologie  und  Litteratur  der  PUdagoglk,  Leirm.,  1861  seq. ;  Pktios*  Ft* 
p&leutik,  ibid..  1869-70(1.  Logic;  II.  Psychology);   Die  Psychol,  in  gedrangter  Darstellung,  tb.,  1871. 

Ludw.  Striiin|x»ll.  De  methodo  philowp'iira,  Kimigsberg,  18.*« :  Erliinterungen  tu  HerbarCe  PMkm- 
phie,  (Ji'tt.,  1834  ;  Die  Huuptpunkte  der  IlerbarCnrhen  Mctaphysik  kritlsch  beUmhlet,  Brunswick,  iMfc 
De  summi  boni  notione  quale /n  proposuit  ScJileierrnacherus,  Dorpat.  18*i;  Die  Pudagogik  der  PkitoMfto* 
Kant,  Fnhte,  Ilerbart,  Brunswick,  1S43;  Vor*thule  der  Ethik,  MiUu,  1815:  EnUenrf  der  Loffl*,  **■ 
and  Leipsic,  1846;  Die  Lntvermtdt  und  das  L'nirertUdtsstudium,  Mitau,  1848;  Geschichte  der  griech,  PM*» 
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i 
aftat,  nr  Psfrerffctt,  Repetition  und  Ortenttrung,  First  Division :  "  History  of  the  Theoretical  Philosophy 
a?  the  Greeks,"  Leipsfa,  1864 :  8eoond  Division,  flection  I. :  •»  History  of  the  Practical  PhiU*.  of  the  Greeks 
lefore  Aristotle,"  ibid.,  1861 ;  Der  Vortrag  der  Logik  und  eetn  didaktlecner  Werth  fllr  die  Unicertitate* 
tmdkm*  mU  beeonderer  RMckeicht  auf  die  Xaturuneeenechaflen  (from  the  Pad.  Revue),  Berlin,  1868; 
tntehnngefragen,  Leips,,  1869;  Der  Cauealuatebegrif  und  eein  metaphy*.  Gebrauch  in  der  Katuncieee*- 
cnaft,  Leip-.,  1871. 

O.  P.  Tsute.  Die  Bettgumephitoeophlerom  Standpunkie  der  Philoeophle  Herbarfe,  Part  I. :  "  Religions 
>hilo*.  from  a  Universal  Point  of  View,"  Elbing,  1840;  Part  II.:  "Philosophy  of  Christianity,"  Lcip*ic, 
833;  Die  Wieeenechqflen  und  Untoerett&tevtudlen  den  ZeUbetcegungen  gegenUber  (an  addrcaa),  *K<taiga- 
crg,  184* :  Der  Spinoeiemue  ale  unendluhee  Revolutioneprincip  und  eein  Uegeneat*  (an  address),  und\, 
S4S :  Pddagogi*chee  Outachten  iiber  die  Verhandiungen  der  Berliner  Confer***  fur  koheree  Schuluweem, 
OmigMticrg,  1849. 

G.  Tepe.  Die  praktieehen  Tdeen  narh  Herbart,  in  the  Banter  Progr.  of  the  Bmden  Gymnasium,  1864,  and 
*  an  independent  opuscule.  Leer  and  Emden,  1861.     [Cf.  ab*o  below.  Appendix  III.,  ad  $  134.— 7>.] 

C.  A.  Thilo.  Die  Wleeenmrhaftlichkeit  der  modertien  eperul.  Theologie  in  ihren  Prtnctpien  brleuchtet, 
*ip*c,  1KS1 ;  Du»  StahTunhe  Reekie-  und  Staatelehre  In  threr  Umcis*en*hiifllUhkeit  dnrgethan,  in  the  KrU, 
>iimkr.  fiir  die  gemmmte  Recktwut*.,  Heidelberg,  1867,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  386-424;  Die  GrundirrthUmer  dm 
dnili*mu*  in  ihrer  EnttcUkelung  ton  Kant  6w  Hegel,  in  the  Zeiteckr.f.  ex.  Ph.,  Vo).  I.,  and  other  eawya 
n  the  vmmv  perindii-al ;  Die  theologisirende  Rechta-  und  Staatnlehre,  mil  be*onderer  Rkckeieht  auf  die  Heckle- 
mmichten  stahl*.  Leip«ic,  1861 ;  L'eber  Schopenhauer' eeth.  Atheimnue,  Leips.,  1868. 

Tarl  Thorns*.  Sipinoea  eyet.  phtloe.  delm.,  Ki>nig»b..  1835 :  Spinoza  ale  Jfetaphyeiker,  Konignberg, 
A40;  ^n^ta*  jndlridttalumu*  umi  Panthetsmue,  ibid.,  1848;  Die  Theoriedee  Verkehrs,  Part  I. :  "Fun- 
oaiuental  Notions  of  the  Theory  of  Good*"  Berlin,  1841. 

O  A.  I>.  Unterhohmcr.  JuruUeche  Abhandlungen,  Munich,  1810.  (The  fourth  of  these  '*  Juristical 
bway*"  devoiopn  the  philosophical  principles  of  a  penal  system  with  special  reference  to  Herbert's  practical 
ihflotophr.  > 

Theudor  V<«t.    Form  und  Gehalt  in  der  jEetketik^  Vienna,  1866. 

Wilh.  Fridolin  Volkmann  Grundriee  der  Peychologte  torn  Standpunkie  dee  phUoe.  Realutmut  aue  und 
or*  grnetiecher  Method*,  Halle,  1806 ;  Die  Grundz  Uge.  der  Arietotelimhen  Payvhologie,  from  the  Transac- 
k«m«  of  the  Iniper.  Bohem.  Scientific  Aooc.,  Scries  V.,  VoL  10,  Plague,  1858;  L'eber  die  Pruuiplen  u. 
Uthoden  der  P*yvhol.%  in  ZeOechr.f.  ex.  Ph.,  II.,  1861,  pp.  33-71.  [Volkmann's  "Outline*  of  INychol.^y" 
xt?  commended  for  the  account  of  psychological  literature  which  they  contain,  among  other  things.— 7r.) 

J.  II.  W.  Waitz.     Die  BauptleAren  der  Logtk,  Erfurt,  1840. 

Tnfndor  Waita.  GrundUgung  der  Peycnologie,  Hamburg  and  Gotha,  1846 ;  Lehrbuek  der  PeychotogH 
te  XtisurwU-enMthtifa  Brunxwfck,  1849;  Allgemeine  Padagvgik,  ibid.,  ltfit;  Der  Stand  der  Parteien  auf 
em  Vetnete  der  Ptyckotogte,  in  the  Allg.  XonaUechr.  f.  Wise.  u.  LUt.,  Brunswick,  Oct.  and  Nov.,  lfcSS,  and 
iWUkC  1N53.  AntMrvpotogle  der  Xaturwulker,  Leiptiic,  1869  acq  (continued  on  the  Uuoh  of  the  author's 
[.«*•*.  by  (J  (kn-land).  [Introduction  to  Anthropology,  translated  from  the  German  of  T.  Waltz  by  J.  P. 
oilingw'MkU  London.  1868. — 7V.] 

W.  W«hn>n pfennig.  Die  Verechiedenheit  der  ethiechen  Prtnctpien  bei  den  Hellenen  und  thre  Erkld- 
ungtjriinde,  Programme  of  the  Joachimsthul  Gymnasium,  Berlin,  1856. 

ThA-ud.  Wiu-unu.  Xeu*  Behandlung  dee  matk.pnyrhol.  Problems  von  der  Bewegung  einjdeker  Vor- 
eUHnyn.  trtlche  nach  ei  nan  der  In  die  Seele  eintreten,  Hannover,  1845;  Zur  Grundlegung  der  math.  i>a> 
ho***,  in  tht-  ZrttMchr.  fur  erode  Philoe.,  VII.,  1869,  pp.  341-358.  Wtttstein*s  hypotheMa  In  regard  to  the 
turoal  arrest  of  ideas,  is  that,  if  two  ides*  a  and  6,  are  completely  opposed  to  each  other,  the  part  of  a  wMafe 

HI  beam-scrd,  in  expressed  by  -  -— -,  and  the  part  of  b  which  is  arrested  Is  expressed  by  -  — ,  so  that  tfaera 
a-f-o  Q  +  b 

a*4-ab b*  6'+ao a* 

mains  of  n  only ,  --— ,  and  of  6  only  — ■ — ;  aooordingly,  of  *mo  ideas  on 

a  +  b  a  -f-  b 


irh  other  i  snd  m»  aim  of  two  which  are  but  partially  opposed  X  the  stiuuget  may  « 

it  fnim  o  nv-iim^noM ;  in  the  case  of  complete  opposition,  the  "  threshold- vataaB"  for  the  unbar  tiaa  (t«)  ia. 

m  *3  — 1»  -  a.t».ril«. 

Erut  Friciir.  Wyneken.    Dae  Xaturgeeeta  der  Seele,  Oder  Herbort  und  . 
issmr.  IjI-mti.  at  (^ittingenX  Hannover,  1869. 

Tulwun  Zi'.I.T.    l'eber  die  ton  Puchui  der  Dorntellung  dee  rlmtechen  Reekie  eu  ( 
klinmt^phtmhrn   An*i-  hten%   Leiptdc,   lb63 :    E'inleitung  in  die  allgemeine  Pddagogfk, 
tgiermnv  der  Kinder.  Lmpsic,  1»7 ;  Grundlegung  eur  Lehre  torn  eretehenden  Un*wrtdU\  1 
erbarCerhe  HttUjuien.  tb^  1871. 

Rob.  Zlnum-nnann.     Leibnitz' a  Jfonodologie.  German  translation,  with  an  essay  on  L.*s  Mji 
emnee  of  external  procosws,  Vienna,  1847 ;  Leibnie  und  Herbort,  eine  Yerglelckung  ttrar  JA 
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Vienna,  1849;  an  article  on  Bolzano's  Sctantifio  Character  and  phUoe.  importance,  In  the  Reports  of  til 
Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences,  philos.-hist.  section,  Oct,  1849 ;  on  Some  Logical  Defects  in  SptnonTs  Elbia. 
ibid^  Oct,  1850,  and  April,  1861 ;  on  Cardinal  Xicolaus  Cusanns  as  a  Forerunner  of  Leibnitz.  feJC 
April,  1862;  on  Leibnitz's  Conceptaalism,  ibid.,  April,  1854;  on  Leibnitz  and  Leering,  a  Study,  Mi,  M« 
1855 ;  Dan  RecAUprindp  bei  LdbniU,  Vienna,  1852 ;  L'eber  doe  Tragi***  umi  die  TragOdie,  ibid.,  ltfl; 
fienchicAte  der  JEtthetlk  aU  pAilotoph  lecher  WUnenecAq/1,  ibid.,  1858;  ScAiUer  ale  Denker,  ein  Yortr% 
tur  Feler  trine*  100  J  dh  rig  en  GeburUtage*,  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Imp.  Bohem.  Scientif.  Assoc,  Series  V. 
Vol.  II.,  Prague,  1859;  PAtlowpAiecAe  Propddeutik,  Vienna,  1852,  3d  ed.,  1867  (containing  Prokgomeni, 
Logic,  Empirical  Psychology,  and  Introduction  to  Philosophy) ;  PAiloeopAie  und  Er/aArung,  eine  Attrmr 
rede,  Vienna,  1861 ;  AUgenuine  JEtthetJc  alt  FormwieeenecAqft,  Vienna,  1865  (goes  with  the  OeecA.  «w 
jEtth.,  under  the  common  title  of  jEttAetik,  the  former  being  the  ••  historioo-critical "  and  the  latter  tia. 
**  systematic  *  part). 

Upon  the  basis  of  logical  and  metaphysical  speculation*  akin  to  those  of  Herbert,  A  Spir  has  develop** 
a  doctrine  resembling  that  of  Parmenides,  in  Die  WaArAeU,  Leips.,  1667;  Andeutungen  tu  etnem  waftK 
tpruchxloHtn  Denken,  ib.,  1868 ;  ForecAung  nacA  der  OewUmheU  in  der  Erkenntniee  der  WirkllcAkeU.  OtsV 
1868;  Kurze  DarnieUung  der  GrwuUilge  finer  pAUoeopAiecAen  AnecAauungeuetee,  ibid.,  1869;  Ervrt* 
eincrphilos.  UruiuieinMck^  ibuL,  1869;  Klein*  ScAriften,  ib.,  1870. 

The  doctrine  of  Hermann  Lotze  is  similar  to  that  of  Herbart,  and  still  more  so  to 
the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  although  Lotze  justly  protests  against  being  termed  a  Her- 
bartian,  since  he  accounts  for  the  possibility  of  the  oo -existence  and  the  phenomenal 
interaction  of  the  numerous  essences  (monads)  by  reference  to  the  necessary  unity  of  a 
substantial  cause  of  the  world,  to  the  activity  of  an  original,  essential  unity  in  all  real 
things.  The  Infinite,  says  Lotze,  is  the  One  Power,  which  has  given  itself,  in  the  whole 
world  of  spirits,  numberless  accordant  modes  of  existence.  All  monads  are  but  modifi- 
cations of  the  Absolute.  Mechanism  is  the  form  of  finite  existence,  the  form  which  the 
one  real  essence  gives  to  itself. 

Lotze.  Jfeiaphuetk,  Leipsic  1841 ;  Allg.  PatAologie  und  Therapie  ale  mechanische  KatwnciiaenMcfMtfUwt, 
ibid.,  1842 ;  Ceber  UerbtirC*  OtOvlogie,  in  Fichte's  LeitecAr.  /.  Phil.,  Vol.  XI.,  Tub ,  IMS,  pp  '&&-1TA  ? 
Ltxjik,  Le:p<ric.  1843 :  Allg.  Phyttiologie  dee  korperlichen  Leben*,  Leipsic,  1851 ;  Medicini*he  Pn^hvl'^ie 
Oder  Phyxinlogte  der  Stele,  ibid.,  1K>2  ;  of.  Lotoc's  article  on  the  Vital  Force,  in  Wagner's  Dictionary  of  Ptaj* 
oloKy ;  Slnitochriften,  Leipsic,  1857 ;  Mikrohosmue,  Ideen  uur  XaturgevrtiuAte  und  OeacAichte.  der  Jfe**eA- 
heit.  3  vols.,  ibid.,  lS5fM>4,  Vol.  I.,  2d  <il.,  1WJ8  »eq. ;  Oeech.  der  jEtAeUk  in  Deutx-hhtnd  (History  of  irthe- 
tin*  in  Germany,  forms  a  j»art  of  the  "History  of  the  Sciences  in  <i cranny"  [written  by  various  German 
tchotars.  and  published  under  the  patronage  of  the  King  of  Bavaria;  Domer's  "History  of  Protestant 
Theology  n  forms  a  iiert  of  this  scries.— ZV.]),  Munich,  1868. 

[Rudolph  Hermann  Lotze  was  born  May  21,  1817,  at  Bautzen,  in  Saxony.  At  the 
University  in  Leipsic  he  studied  medicine  and  philosophy,  graduated  in  both  depart- 
ments in  1 838,  and  qualified  as  a  Docent  or  private  university  lecturer,  also  in  both 
departments,  in  1839.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  professor  extraordinariu*  of  philoso- 
phy at  Leipsic,  whence  in  1844  he  followed  a  call  to  Gottingen,  as  professor  ordi nanus. 
The  wide  range  of  his  information  in  physical  (especially  in  physiological )  science,  and 
his  familiarity  with  metaphysical  speculation,  the  independence  and  discretion  of  ha 
own  philosophical  investigations — a  discretion  which,  but  for  its  foundation  in  know- 
ledge, might  well  be  termed  skepticism — and  the  brilliancy  of  his  style  as  an  anther 
and  lecturer,  have  combined  to  secure  him  a  high  eminence  among  living  German 
thinkers.  The  following  account  of  some  of  his  principal  works  is  translated  from  Brd- 
mann's  u  Compend  of  the  History  of  Philosophy"  : — 

44  Perhaps  the  fact  that  Lotze,  in  the  third  part  of  his  Metaphysik,  had  defined  sensa- 
tions as  acts  of  self-assertion  on  the  part  of  the  soul  in  response  to  *4interferenee§,n 
constituted  the  prime  occasion  of  his  being  reckoned  as  an  Herbartian,  notwithstanding 
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the  oonstant  polemic  which  he  carried  on,  in  this  book,  against  Herbart,  and  of  the 
persistence  of  many  in  so  regarding  him,  even  after  the  publication  in  Fichte's  ZeU- 
tckrijt  of  his  criticism  of  Herbart's  Ontology.  At  last,  therefore,  in  his  StreiUchriften 
[efttes  Heft :  Reply  to  Fichte]  he  expressly  requested  that  he  be  not  classed  as  an  Her- 
tatrtian,  and  went  on  to  define,  with  equal  openness  and  correctness,  his  attitude  with 
reference  to  other  philosophical  stand-points  than  his  own.  He  here  explains  that  it 
wmm  a  lively  inclination  toward  poetry  and  art  which  first  moved  him  to  the  study  of 
philosophy.  At  the  same  time  and  from  the  same  cause  he  felt  himself  more  drawn 
toward  the  great  circle  of  philosophical  views,  which  had  rather  been  developed  into  a 
characteristic  expression  of  general  culture  than  into  a  completed  system,  by  Fichte, 
Bchelling,  and  Hegel.  But  the  most  decisive  influence,  he  adds,  was  exerted  upon 
him,  in  this  connection,  by  Weisse,  to  whom  he  owed  it  that  he  was  so  instructed  with 
regard  to  a  certain  order  of  ideas,  and  so  confirmed  in  the  same,  that  he  has  never  felt 
the  existence  of  any  occasion  without,  nor  any  impulse  within,  himself  to  abandon 
them.  The  study  of  medicine,  he  continues,  led  him  to  feel  the  necessity  to  the  phi- 
losopher of  a  knowledge  of  natural  science,  and  to  perceive  the  complete  untenableness 
of  the  Hegelian  doctrines.  It  was  to  this  knowledge,  or,  briefly,  to  his  knowledge  of 
physics,  and  not  to  the  preponderating  influences  of  Herbart's  philosophy,  that  he  was 
indebted  for  hfe  realism,  his  doctrine  of  simple  beings,  his  perception  of  the  fact  that 
causality  implies  always  a  plurality  of  causes,  etc.  If  any  one  philosopher  must 
be  named  as  the  one  who  guided  him  to  these  results,  then  he  would  say  that  it  was 
Leibnitz,  with  his  world  of  monads,  who  rendered  him  this  service,  rather  than  Her- 
bert, for  whom  he  feels  an  unconquerable  antipathy.  We  shall  scarcely  be  in  error  if 
■re  reckon  as  among  those  beliefs  which  at  an  early  epoch  in  Lotze's  career  became 
immovably  established  in  his  mind,  and  as  indeed  that  one  in  which  they  all  culminate, 
the  belief,  which  in  this  same  Streitschrift  Lotze  designates  as  his  fundamental  doc- 
trine, and  as  akin  to  the  doctrine  of  the  elder  Fichte — namely,  that  the  sufficient 
ground  for  all  being  and  for  all  that  takes  place  in  the  universe  is  found  in  the  Idea 
of  the  Good,  or  that  the  world  of  worths  [goods]  is  the  key  to  the  world  of  forma 
Only  he  would  not,  with  the  elder  Fichte,  restrict  the  Idea  of  the  Good  to  the  province 
of  action ;  on  the  contrary,  the  quiet  beatitude  of  the  beautiful,  the  sacrcdness  of  pas- 
sionless and  reposeful  mental  states  belong,  according  to  Lotze,  no  less  to  that  ideal 
world  which  awaits  and  demands  realization,  and  to  which  all  the  busy  haste  of  action 
is  related  only  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Hence,  Lotze  terms  his  philosophy,  in  this 
regard,  by  turns  ideal,  ethical,  and  aesthetic.  In  conformity  with  this  fundamental 
view  of  his,  also,  he  is  enabled  in  his  Metaphysik  to  define  his  stand-point  as  that  of 
teleological  idealism,  and  to  say  that  metaphysics  has  its  beginning  not  in  itself,  but  in 
ethics.  In  the  last-mentioned  work,  which  in  the  midst  of  all  his  subsequent  ones  has 
been  too  much  forgotten,  Lotze  institutes  an  investigation  of  the  nature  of  true  being. 
Such*  investigation,  he  argues,  is  necessary,  because  as  man's  ideas  change  and  he 
advances  in  culture,  his  views  as  to  what  it  is  that  possesses  true  being  also  change. 
The  investigation  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  relates  to  the  doctrine 
of  being,  or  ontology.  Here  the  conceptions  of  being  and  of  essence  are  successively 
discussed,  and  then  the  connection  of  things  (through  relations  of  adaptation)  is  treated 
of,  the  result  of  the  whole  discussion  being  expressed  in  the  affirmation  that  that  alone 
U  truly  real  which  is  intended  and  is  required  by  the  idea  of  the  good  to  be  real.  The 
three  principal  conceptions  resulting  from  the  investigation  at  this  point  are  the  con 
oeptions  of  ground  or  reason,  cause,  and  end.  With  them  correspond,  respectively 
Uooording  to  Lotze),  the  stand-points  of  Spinoza  (Hegel),  of  Herbart,  and  of  the  phi- 
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losophy  of  nature  ;  and  tho  defect  of  each  of  these  stand-points  consists  in  its  1 
ness,  in  that  neither  of  them  permit*  more  than  one  of  the  conceptions  just  mentions! 
to  be  considered,  and  either  neglects  or  denies  the  validity  of  the  other  two.  Byftur 
the  most  difficult  part  of  Lotze's  Mttuphyxik  is  the  second,  which  treats  of  phenome- 
nality. Here,  as  constantly  afterwards,  he  warns  the  reader  against  forgetting  that 
phenomenality,  appearance,  implies  not  only  a  something  which  appears,  but  also  a 
being  to  whom  it  appears,  so  that  the  forms  of  phenomenality,  or  the  cosmologies] 
form h,  are  nothing  but  the  means  through  which  the  ontological  forms,  and  therefore, 
in  the  last  resort,  whatever  may  be  an  end  (intended),  may  be  made  risible.  They  are 
therefore  objective  appearances,  without  which  the  connection  of,  or  (in  other  words) 
the  theological  process  in  things  could  not  be  sensibly  perceived.  Since  these  forms, 
corresponding  with  the  three  fundamental  conceptions  of  ontology,  are  in  part  pore 
(mathematical),  in  part  reflected  (empirical),  and  in  part  transcendental,  it  follows 
that  a  mathematical,  an  empirical,  and  a  speculative  philosophy  of  nature  are  all  con- 
ceivable. Temporality  (from  which  the  notion  of  time  is  abstracted),  spatiality,  and 
motion  arc  pure  forms  of  sensible  intuition,  while  matter  and  force  (in  the  physical 
sense)  arc  reflected  forms.  Matter  and  force  are  illusions,  which  are  produced  through 
certain  configurations  in  the  sphere  of  appearance,  but  they  are  also  abbreviations 
[symbols]  which  the  physicist  has  a  right  to  employ.  Among  the  transcendental  forms 
of  sensible  intuition,  that  which  includes  all  the  rest  is  termed  mechanism,  or  she 
system  of  all  mechanical  processes ;  in  this  connection  it  must  be  remarked  that  Lotat 
here  makes  no  distinction  between  Mechanism  and  Chemism,  but  includes  under  the 
former  expression  all  regular  causal  connection,  so  that  he  has  nothing  to  oppose  to 
mechanism  but  teleological  connection.  Here,  already,  he  expresses  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  separation  of  the  mechanical  from  the  organic,  and  demands  that  all  organic 
j/rocesses  be  mechanically  explained,  that  a  physical  physiology  be  built  up.  The 
beginning  or  first  disposition  of  organic  existence  will,  adds  Lotze.  it  is  true,  scarcely 
be  found  thus  explicable  ;  but  in  regard  to  this  subject  no  knowledge  is  possible  ;  we 
can  only  affirm  that  in  on  organism  once  existing  everything  proceeds  mechanically. 
i.  €.s  according  to  physical  law.  The  lost  question  of  cosmology—  what  must  be  the 
nature  of  a  being,  able  to  convert  the  objectively  external  and  its  action  mto  an  inter- 
nal quality  (sensation)  ?—  introduces  the  third  part  of  the  Metaphysics,  which  treats  of 
the  plurality  in  cognition.  Here  the  subjective  nature  of  the  categories,  their  application 
to  the  objective,  and  finally  the  deduction  of  the  categories  are  discussed.  The  princi- 
pal point  to  be  noticed  here  is  that  Lotze  objects  to  the  course  of  those  who  bejjin  with 
the  usual  dualistic  distinction  between  what  really  (objectively)  takes  place  and  the 
act  by  which  it  is  known— from  which  the  result  naturally  arrived  at  is  that  the  world 
of  reality  is  quite  different  from  the  world  as  we  know  it,  and  that  we  have  no  right 
to  regard  the  real  as  subject  to  categories  contained  i>otentially  in  the  human  mind, 
On  tho  contrary,  affirms  Lotze,  the  process  of  knowing  is  itself  a  part  of  that  which 
takes  place  and  is  known ;  it  is  only  when  the  vibrations  of  ether  have  l>een  trans- 
formed by  us  into  colors,  that  we  have  the  (whole)  real  object,  hence  the  inquiry 
respecting  that  which  the  knowing  soul  adds  to  the  affections  coming  to  it  from  with- 
out, i.  t\ ,  the  critique  of  the  reason,  must  not  precede,  but  form  a  part  of  metaphysics. 
Since  what  is  termed  the  objective  is  but  one  part  of  the  realm  of  reality,  it  falls  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  categories,  as  also,  on  the  other  hand,  the  thought  which  is 
occupied  with  being  has  underlying  it  the  same  relations  as  bemg  itself.  Just  as  the 
ultimate  reason  (ground)  of  the  concurrence  of  causes  (of  aw  sir  and  coneawufy  according 
to  the  older  metaphysics)  to  the  production  of  an  effect  is  contained  in  the  end  (pur* 
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pom)  of  the  effect,  so  the  ultimate  explanation  of  the  harmony  between  the  knowing 
■abject  and  the  known  existence  (the  seeing  eye  and  the  vibrations  of  ether)  is  to  be 

i  found  in  the  supreme  end  of  things  and  in  Him  who  proposed  it,  and  the  highest  work 
of  speculation  would  be  accomplished—and  only  then  would  it  be  accomplished — if 
everything  could  be  exhibited  as  the  realisation  of  divine  purposes,  or  could  be  deduced 
from  the  absolute.  The  modern  idealism,  continues  Lotze,  of  Soheliing  and  Hegel 
attempted  this ;  perhaps  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  attempt  lay  in  the  fact  that 
more  was  aimed  at  than  human  force  can  accomplish ;  a  sufficient  and  certain  reason, 
however,  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  they  so  despised  mechanism,  i.  e. ,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  immanent  regularity  (uniformity  according  to  law)  of  the  interactions 
of  forces,  through  which  alone  any  real  action  is  possible,  that  they  at  last  asserted 
what  was  physically  impossible,  because  it  seemed  idealistically  desirable.  The  inves- 
tigation of  the  physical  laws  and  connections  of  things  is  repeatedly  declared  by  Lotze 
to  constitute  the  subordinate  side  of  philosophical  inquiry.  Indeed,  in  his  StreitscJirift 
against  Fichte  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  contrast  such  investigation  with  philosophy  as 
Us  opposite  and,  accordingly,  to  designate  as  non-philosophical  those  works  of  his  in 
which  he  had  set  himself  the  task  of  treating  of  the  phenomena  of  body  and  soul  me- 
chanically, or  seeking  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  physical  and  chemical  laws 

:  known  to  us  will  suffice — without  resorting  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  vital  force  distinct 
from  the  soul,  or  of  a  superior  power,  working  in  view  of  ends — to  explain  the  pheno- 
mena of  healthy  and  of  diseased  life.  But  in  this  judgment  of  these  works  he  is 
wrong.  For  not  only,  as  he  mentions  with  just  satisfaction,  has  he  exerted  a  perma- 
nent influence  among  physiologists  ;  psychologists  as  well  have  felt  themselves  materi- 
ally aided  by  these  works.  The  works  alluded  to  are  the  work 'on  Pathology,  the 
article  on  Life  and  Vital  Force,  his  Physiology,  and  his  Medical  Psychology. " 

"In  the  Pathology  Lotze  seeks  to  show  that  the  processes  observable  in  the  living 
body  are  not  distinguished  from  the  physical  processes  of  inanimate  nature  by  any 
fundamental  difference  in  the  nature  and  mode  of  operation  of  the  forces  at  work, 
bat  by  the  arrangement  of  the  points  of  attack  which  are  presented  to  -these  forces, 
and  upon  which  here,  as  universally,  the  shape  of  the  final  result  depends.  In  the 
tat  book  the  ground  is  taken  that  by  the  ( vital  force '  we  are  not  to  understand  a 
distinct  force,  but  rather  the  sum  of  the  effects  of  numerous  partial  forces,  acting 
under  given  conditions."  ....  u  He  shows  physiologists  and  psychologists  how  many 
links  in  their  chains  of  ratiocination  are  yet  wanting,  and  how  many  possibilities  are 
not  excluded  from  their  reasonings,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  confess  that  many  con- 
siderations have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  taken  into  account.  Perhaps  this  relative  ab- 
sence of  dogmatic  statement  in  his  investigations  is  the  reason  why  a  man  with  whom, 
in  point  of  profundity,  at  least  no  one  among  the  living  philosophers  of  Germany  but 
Weisse  [ob.  1806. — TV.],  and  in  point  of  sharpness  of  discrimination  certainly  no  one 
but  George  can  vie,  and  who  is  also  so  far  superior  to  both  in  the  brilliancy  of  his 
rhetorical  style  and  of  his  oral  delivery,  has  founded  neither  among  his  readers  nor 
among  his  auditors  a  school.  He  is  perhaps  too  much  an  academician,  and  too  little  a 
professor,  to  have  a  school." 

In  the  General  Physiology,  says  Erdmann,  Lotze  shows — in  opposition  to  many  who 
had  employed  his  previous  works  to  confirm  their  position,  that  science  has  now 
reached  the  point  where  it  is  able  to  demonstrate  that  all  vital  phenomena  are  simply 
physical  and  chemical  processes  of  a  very  simple  nature — that  this  position  is  in- 


"In  the  Pathology,  as  well  as  in  the  Physiology \  Lotze  had  repeatedly  intimated 
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that  the  animal  and  human  organisms  were  constructed  as  if  with  a  Yiew  to  their  re- 
ceiving impulses  from  a  soul  connected  with  the  organism.     These  intimations,  which 
had  been  neglected  especially  by  those  who  cited  Lotze's  writings  in  the  interests  of 
materialism,  are  supplemented  by  a  full  development  in  Lotze's  Medical  Pnychuiogy* 
which  is  a  physiology  of  spiritual  life  in  distinction  from  the  physiology  of  the  body. 
Like  all  the  works  of  Lotze,  it  is  divided  into  three  books,  of  which  the  first  treats  of 
the  general,  fundamental  conceptions  of  physiological  psychology,  the  first  chapter 
being  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  existence  of  the  soul,  with  constant  critical  refer- 
ence to  materialism,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  various  systems  of 
identity.     In  opposition  to  the  former,  it  is  shown  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  ftTi^taff 
of  an  immaterial  soul  is  by  no  means  to  be  identified  with  that  of  the  existence  of  a 
vital  force — the  arguments  against  which  latter  are  here  summarized  and  expressed 
with  more  precision  than  in  Lotze's  previous  works — but  that  the  fact  of  the  unity  of 
consciousness  renders  necessary  the  former  hypothesis  as  the  only  means  of  account- 
ing for  this  unity.     In  opposition  to  the  systems  of  identity,  it  is  alleged  that  thf 
combining  of  ideal  and  real  attributes  in  one  substance  is  in  direct  contradiction  with 
the  demand  for  real  unity.     To  both  materialism  and  the  systems  of  identity  the  stand- 
point of  spiritualism  [in  the  philosophical  use  of  this  term]  is  opposed  as  the  true  one, 
from  which  that,  which  materialism  regards  as  most  solid  and  certain,  viz.,  matter, 
appears  as  unreal.    What  we  know  to  exist,  namely,  is  not  matter,  but  numerooi 
attributes  which  may  be  expressed  collectively  under  the  name  of  materiality.     With 
regard  to  a  large  number  of  these  attributes,  viz.,  the  qualitative  attributes,  physiciete 
themselves  confess  that  they  are  simply  relations  (to  us) ;  as  for  the  rest  (extension, 
impenetrability,  etc.),  it  can  be  shown,  that  they  may  be  very  satisfactorily  explained 
as  relations  of  simple,  unextended  beings  [  We*cn].    If  now  we -also  bear  in  mind  that 
our  own  internal  states,  our  feelings,  etc.,  are  absolutely  certain  and  directly  obvious 
to  us,  and  that  an  ideal  interest  will  scarcely  feel  satisfied  with  the  view  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  all  beings  are  nothing  for  themselves  and  exist  solely  for  others,  the 
only  tenable  opinion  appears  to  be  that  which  admits  only  the  existence  of  spiritual 
monads.     If  from  the  internal  states  of  such  monads  wc  could  deduce  the  relations 
which  produce  for  us  the  phenomenon  of  impenetrability,  etc.,  psychology  would  be 
the  foundation,  or  rather  the  whole,  of  philosophy.     But  the  case  is  not  :is  thus  sup- 
posed ;  and  hence  wc  must  assume  for  our  starting-point,  as  abbreviations  or  symbols 
of  that  which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  deduce  from  principles,  our  material 
existence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  psychical  existence  on  the  other,  as  co-ordinate 
facts,  or,  in  other  words,  we  must  begin  by  drawing  a  sharp  distinction  between  body 
and  soul.     Hence  we  must  first  consider  the  physico-psychical  mechanism,  and  this 
constitutes  the  subject  of  Lotze's  second  chapter.     The  principal  point  of  importance 
in  this  connection  is  the  assertion  of  Lotze,  that  the  interaction  of  soul  and  body  is  in 
no  sense  more  incomprehensible  than  that  of  one  wheel  of  a  machine  upon  .-mother* 
nor,  indeed,  less  so ;  for  hoic  motion  is  communicated,  and  how  the  separate  parts  of 
the  wheel  cohere,  we  also  do  not  know ;  the  known  fact  is  simply,  in  each  cose,  that  a 
phenomenon  in  the  one  object  or  part  depends  upon  a  process  in  the  other.     Henoe 
Lotze  not  unwillingly  terms  his  point  of  view  the  occasionalistic,  but  gives  his  readen 
to  understand  that  the  spiritualistic  doctrine,  characterized  above,  is  better  adapted 
for  a  thorough  explanation  of  the  phenomena  under  consideration  than  any  other : 
souls  or  spirits,  immaterial  or  ideal  substances,  might  as  easily  exert  an  influence  upon 
what  is  material,  as  imponderables  upon  ponderable  elements,  even  if  the  elements  of 
the  material  world  were  of  on  essentially  different  nature  from  those  of  the  spiribu) 
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the  difficulty  is,  of  courwo.  Mill  Ie»w  for  tlnwe  win*  mvept  (ho  nK»\i»  in.  iiil.nn.tt 
i.-tic  theory.  After  enllui;:  attention  (o  the  fae!  (lint  Unlili  ullc.  imn-i  im 
v  for  the  soul,  i»  onler  liiat  U  m;iv  convert  them  ml  •  m'Ui.ilioni,  ami  (Inn  h\ 
,mh  |>cmlent  action  further  develop  uutl  elaUiralo  thmn,  I.o(m.  nhnui  In  ili>(nil 

some  of  it*  0]M*rationH  tho  soul  only  neeil*  ?i  «*itiiiliii«1  nr  u\  m>i\n  lllm-i,  fur 
nt  in*  nrgann,  awl  for  Ntill  othern  nrithor  nerve  lllim  not  miimiu,  ntnl  nlllnni, 
hat  the  prul>ahlu  location  of  thn  koiiI  in  in  f  lint  portion  of  1  tin  liiuln  wltl.lt  U 
tihres,  since  it  w  neither  posni I >lc  to  llml  u  common  point  in  whirl,  nil  in<h« 

cot,  nor  prol>abl(!  that  th«*  wpiiriit^i  Hliimili  uro  coiiihio(nil   |o  Hi ul   in  nmi 

»]  at  ion.       (How,    n  evert  hoi  en*,    tint  moiiI   enim-n   In   hiivo  wnnlliln    Inlnillonu  uf 

*|Koially  coiiHhlorcil  at  a  later  Mtnjrn  in  tho  Himmi'ioom  )     Tim  I  hint  ilniplor 

"  the  nature  and  tin*  fnrtuufH  of  tin*  mini.     'I'Iik  r«  uh«  of  iitilmuh  <l  i  »lnli- u 

<  xi<l«-fl  further  downward  than  in  dotm  hv  Fm  hm-i-.  it  ln>lii{r  h-.hiIiiI  l»-,  |,ni#n 
mi  the  element*  of  tin;  material  realm  have  fe<hri|f  On  I  In  olloi  huml, 
V  doctrine  of  tho  exihtence  of  hoiiU  in   thn  eelinhnl   hodlcq    In  ih»pnl*-'l    lint 

•  >:'  Herbart  ami  Hejfel  an;  criticised,  and  thn  jhniiI.  of  vl»*»  of  It.* Iln.i   l* 

n*  that  of  idealism,  which  U-;h\h-h  that  ev«  ryUnnj/  i  ilnU  \m  hum  ion)  ml/ 
—it  ha-*  ith  li«r;i:ii.H;iry  place  ill  th«;  import  of  an  l<l<*a  •  «pH<"tni|/  pomm  phu-i'  of 
1.  \vh:«-h  If U-a  curifltiliiu-*  th's  vwiw.  of  (Jin  Unng  ;  In  vi«  *  (.Ik  n  of  H<J.  po**) 
i:i««rt.i]iry  i-*  not  on  tlic  ground  that  they  am  *»i»-h  *ijlfriiiri"  .•  nh  Jf«ri»irl.  mm 
r;».*r.  to  f,«.- — *  i  »irr.«d  for  all  «C/»j]-.  hut  only  for  lii»#-e  wl.nli  l.iio  n  .ili/fl  )h 
."■—  -  i'.'i  a 'i«.-^T«:e  of  ff'tthi*—*  -.'jch  an  aowjlut/  or  r*  I#».j  y».  itifit  n,  0,»  o»»l#  t 
-     ::.*•  •:.•  y  c:*:.:*',*.  V:  1'*-*.  V#  t.V:  ■#f,oi«;   I/,   v/i..'  ••  >;,»  /  I*  J*/»i/       'I  »#  ,«.  ,>,*,n.»  ■••. 

r.".  :.   ^.-5    l:.H   *jh9.ir-i\   Vst:*-*.    ttw-.t»   *h»-.   yr-t,   *.t   a   (#?■/'.'<.  •**:***  ■■'«»  J« 
*.  .-  i'.-    ".:.-  ::.j  ".*■.:.•  *  '.■:.    *:.*:  *.tW\r.  •..;•!   //■.■«r.*l   »»f  w.i     *>,#  «J    ;,f/    .#  # ..   t 

'.*.-   ■     •!.._•    "i-*      "...•.    T«  ■;'.•-   ','.   *..*.':   *//..    ?..»./!    V/.-.J-  .'.?.#   .^.    .  •    •  \'     •.  ,     .  #  ;/    -v    w  i   -^ 

*.    r-    *    -:    v.".    •*  y- :.- r:m  ■-.    ;.••.*>.«/'  .*./   frv.    ;///'    ./...■:■'  '  -"      •  *  *   * 

•  -•      ..     !    r    *.".-:     V.   '/*      "..'    '/>:       ..'.      r  r.';:\     '"»*  .■«'.»./»     />/         -.     /  «  f/.     *     #, 
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flow  of  ideas,  self-consciousness,  attention,  moods  and  emotions,  as  also  their 
tion  upon  the  processes  of  circulation,  secretion,  and  nutrition,  instincts,  and  < 
tal,  individual  talents. 

"  The  fact  that  Lotze  in  this  work  left  many  of  his  investigations  uncompleted,  m 
the  ground  that  they  belonged  properly  to  a  '  philosophical '  psychology,  was  enough  to 
render  any  one,  who  placed  a  high  estimate  upon  his  importance  as  a  philosopher,  si- 
most  impatient  at  his  long  delay  in  fulfilling  the  promise  made  at  the  end  of  his  i%sf 
oiogy,  that  he  would  enter,  in  a  subsequent  work,  at  least  upon  *  the  bounding  prorinoe 
between  aesthetics  and  physiology/  This  promise  he  at  last  fulfilled  in  his  Mierom 
mus,  in  which  he  furnished  the  public  with  '  an  attempt  at  an  anthropology,  wMofe 
should  seek  to  investigate  and  ascertain  the  entire  significance  of  human  existence  froa 
the  combined  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  individual  life  and  of  the  history  of 
the  civilization  of  our  race.*  In  conformity  with  the  intimations  given  in  his  prevksi 
works,  Lotze  here  develops  fully  the  opinion  that  the  antagonism  between  the  sxthet- 
ico-religious  and  physical  conceptions  of  nature  rests  on  a  misunderstanding,  and  that 
it  disappears  when  the  physicist  admits  that  the  creation,  the  origin  of  thing*,  lies  be- 
yond his  ken,  and  that  his  science  must  confine  itself  to  the  realm  of  things  acting  and 
reacting  upon  each  other  in  accordance  with  natural  laws,  and  when,  further,  the  reli- 
gious philosopher  bears  in  mind  that  it  is  by  no  means  injurious  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Creator  to  suppose  that  he  should  maintain  towards  the  things  he  has  created  the  rela- 
tion simply  of  a  preserver,  •".  e.,  that  he  should  respect  the  laws  of  their  action,  as  im- 
planted in  them  by  himself,  or,  that  he  should  not  interfere  with  them.  That  in  what 
is  said  in  the  first  volume— of  which  the  first  book  relates  to  the  body,  the  second  to 
the  soul,  and  the  third  to  life — of  the  conflicting  theories  of  nature,  of  mechanism  in 
nature  generally,  as  also  of  the  mechanism  of  life  in  particular,  of  the  structure  of  the 
animal  body  and  its  preservation,  of  the  existence  of  the  soul,  its  nature  and  its  facul- 
ties, of  the  flow  of  ideas,  the  forms  of  knowledge  as  subsisting  upon  relations,  of  the 
feelings,  of  self -consciousness,  and  of  the  will,  as  also,  further,  of  the  connection  of  the 
soul  with  the  body,  the  location  of  the  former,  and  the  interaction  of  both,  of  material 
life  and  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  soul — that  in  what  is  said  upon  all  these  topics, 
very  much  should  be  repeated  which  had  been  contained  in  Lotze's  previous  works, 
was  but  natural.  Still,  one  who  has  read  those  works  will  never,  upon  coining  to  this 
one,  have  the  feeling  that  this  is  mere  repetition.  In  the  second  volume.  Book  Fonnh 
(of  the  whole  work)  treats  of  man,  Book  Fifth  of  the  rational  spirit,  and  Book  Sixth  of 
the  l  course  of  the  world.'  The  five  chapters,  into  which  each  of  these  three  Books  is 
divided,  contain  the  development  of  numerous  topics  which  had  been  either  entirely 
omitted  or  only  briefly  suggested  in  Lotze's  earlier  works.  This  statement  is  suffi- 
ciently verified  in  the  headings  of  these  chapters,  which  are  as  follows  :  *  Nature  and 
the  Ideas,'  'Nature  out  of  Chaos'  (in  this  chapter  the  question  is  raised  :  why  then 
disorder  must  have  preceded  order?),  *  The  Unity  of  Nature,'  'Man  and  the  Brute 
Creation,'  'Variety  in  the  Human  Species*  (Races),  '  Spirit  and  Soul,'  *  The  Human 
Senses,'  *  Language  and  Thought,'  '  Knowledge  and  Truth,'  '  Conscience  and  Morality,' 
1  Influences  of  External  Nature,'  *  The  NaUird  of  Man,'  *  Manners  and  Customs,'  *  Va- 
rieties in  the  External  Life  of  Man,'  'The  Interior  Life.'  No  reader  will  be  disap- 
pointed who  expects  to  find  here  a  very  rich  treasure-house  of  instruction.  But  let  him 
be  prepared  to  find  much,  which  may  have  apj>eared  to  him  as  beyond  doubt,  treated 
as  uncertain,  and  in  like  manner  much,  which  he  had  supposed  to  have  been  proven 
false,  represented  ns  at  least  possible.  It  is  this  latter  which  led  the  materialists,  espe- 
cially, who  had  accustomed  themselves  to  count  Lotze  among  their  own  number,  to  da- 
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e  him  as  an  ( apostate.'  The  third  volume,  like  the  second,  is  divided  into  fifteen 
us,  each  five,  successively,  constituting  one  Book.  The  seventh  Book  treats  of 
v.  the  eighth  of  progress,  and  the  ninth  of  the  connection  of  things.  In  no  part 
work  will  so  much  that  is  new  be  found  as  in  this.  At  the  very  beginning,  where 
eation  of  man  and,  in  this  connection,  the  constancy  of  natural  development  and 
eory  of  divine  interference  are  discussed,  Lotze  holds  up  alike  before  the  childish 
f  so-called  believers  and  the  vain-glory  which  identifies  weak  hypotheses  with 
tgable  knowledge,  an  instructive  mirror.  Extremely  interesting,  further,  espe- 
when  compared  with  the  opposite  view  of  Fechner,  is  Lotse's  nominalistic  belief, 

comes  to  view  where  he  speaks  of  the  education  and  progress  of  humanity, 
humanity  is  an  unreal  abstraction,  the  expressions  education  and  progress  have 
se  except  under  the  supposition  that  individuals  continue  to  exist,  and  become 
ous  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  coming 
ktions.  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  operative  forces  in  history,  Lotze 
ses  the  question  of  freedom  or  necessity,  and  points  out  the  hollowness  of  the 
ents  which  are  drawn  from  statistical  observations.  The  external  conditions  of 
pment  are  considered,  and  in  that  connection  the  question  relative  to  the  unity  of 
of  the  human  species  is  ventilated — and  this  in  that  same  spirit  of  a  seeker  after 

truth,  which  restrains  one  from  all  premature  judgments,  of  which  Lotze  in 
irlier  parte  of  his  book  gives  constant  evidence.  Book  Seventh  closes  with  a 
ltful  review  of  the  history  of  the  world,  a  review  which  renders  it  sufficiently  ob- 
wrhy  Lotze  speaks  with  such  love  and  reverence  of  Herder,  and  as  the  result  of 

Lotze  utters  his  warning  against  the  attempt  to  write  a  philosophy  of  history 
he  facts  of  history  shall  have  been  more  exactly  ascertained,  especially  those  relat- 
the  Oriental  nations.     With  a  review  of  the  oourse  which  science  has  taken,  the 

Book  begins.  The  result  arrived  at  is,  that  the  errors  of  modern  idealism,  which 
i  that  thought  and  being  are  identical  and  that  the  essence  of  things  is  thought, 
inherited  from  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  in  their  identification  of  logic  and 
hyuic-H  placed  the  Logos  over  all  things,  and  thus  forgot  that  which  transcends  all 
,  and  must  and  can  therefore  only  be  apprehended,  experienced,  with  the  whole 
ial  nature.  The  discussion  is  then  directed  to  the  subjects  of  the  enjoyment  of 
d  labor  in  their  various  forms  and  degrees — including  the  modern  idea  of  *  buai- 
which,  says  Lotze,  has  swallowed  up  all  other  interests  and  has  taken  the  place 
>r — and  in  their  lights  and  shadows,  after  which  the  subjects  of  the  beautiful  and 
are  considered  An  historical  summary  of  aesthetic  ideas  is  given,  in  the  course 
ch  the  idea  of  the  colossal  is  assigned  to  the  Orient,  the  idea  of  sublimity  to  the 
wh,  the  idea  of  beauty  to  the  Greeks,  elegance  and  dignity  to  the  Romans,  the 
terifttic  and  the  fantastic  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  ingenious  and  critical  to 
u  timea  In  the  chapter  which  follows,  on  religious  life,  the  cosmological  ele- 
ct designated  as  predominant  in  paganism,  and  the  moral  element  in  Judaism  and 
ianity,  while  in  the  more  recent  works  of  philosophical  dogmatics  a  returning  pre- 
ranee  of  cosmology  in  detected.  The  reason  why  the  Orient  was  the  cradle  of 
tis  is  found  by  Lotze  in  the  consideration  that  the  Oriental  eye  is  ever  directed  to 
bole,  while  tho  Occident  regards  rather  the  Universal  The  object  of  the  last 
r  in  the  eighth  Book  is  to  point  out  the  evidences  of  progress  in  public  life  and 
ety.  The  topics  treated  of  are  the  '  family,  and  states  founded  on  unity  of  race,' 
mpires  of  the  East,*  'guardian  despotiMnR,'  *  the  political  fabric  of  the  (Jnvks.' 
:ivil  commonwealth,  and  law,  in  Rome,'  '  the  independent  glory  of  society.'  Tii- 
and  historic  right,1  and  '  postulates  that  can  or  that  cannot  be  realized.'      Lotze 
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opposes  decidedly  the  apotheosis  of  the  state,  or  the  regarding  of  the  state  as  an  end  is 
itself.     No  less  decided,  however,  is  also  his  opjvosition  to  all  revolutionist*  who  ignore 
existing  rights.     The  last  Book  of  the  entire  work  treats  of  the  *  connection  of  things' 
and  shows,  by  uniting  all  the  previous  threads  of  the  investigation,  on  what  basis  all  &e 
'  inquiries  in  the  book  have  rested.     Naturally,  much  that  is  here  said  is  nearly  related 
to  what  had  been  set  forth  in  Lotze's  Metaphysics.     In  the  first  chapter  the  being  of 
things  is  considered.     The  ground  taken  is  that  all  being  involves  relation,  and  tint 
therefore  absolutely  unrelated  being  is  contradictory;  that  the  relation  of  two  beings te 
each  other  is  not  between,  but  in  them,  since  each  suffers  the  influence  of  the  other; 
and,  finally,  that  this  interaction  is  only  reconcilable  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  substan- 
tial unity,  so  existing  in  all  individual  things,  that  their  mutual  actions  and  reactksil 
may  constitute  states  of  a  being  [  Wesen].     In  the  second  chapter,  upon  the  sensible 
and  supersensible  world,  the  theory  of  space  previously  developed  in  the  Metaphymn 
— the  theory  that  space  is  the  form,  not  of  sensible  intuition,  but  of  sensible  intuitions 
— is  developed  minutely  and  compared  with  the  theories  of  Kant  and  Herbart,  and  it  b 
shown  how  the  place  of  a  thing  in  the  realm  of  sensible  intuition  corresponds  to  its  posi- 
tion in  the  intellectual  order,  and  how  its  motion  in  space,  which  we  perceive  with  the 
senses,  corresponds  to  its  changes  in  the  same  order.     The  space-form  is  accordingly 
the  form  in  which  relations  and — since  it  is  in  relations  that  being  subsists — in  which 
being  appears  to  us.     In  the  third  chapter,  which  is  headed  *  Reality  and  Spirit,*  the 
grounds  on  which  the  previously-mentioned  doctrine  of  spiritualism  rests,  are  given; 
the  substance  of  them  is  contained  in  the  demonstration  that  interaction—  or  rather 
inter-passion — is  only  possible  between  beings  which  are  able  to  observe  or  feel  this 
action  or  passion,  or  between  beings  which  exist  for  themselves  (are  conscious),  sad 
that  hence  conscious  beings  or  spirits  are  the  only  real  things  existing.     There  follow* 
in  the  fourth  chapter  an  inquiry  respecting  the  personality  of  God.     Here  the  relatioi 
between  faith  and  knowledge  is  briefly  discussed,  the  proofs  of  God's  existence  are  criti- 
cised, Fichte's  arguments  against  the  personality  of  God  are  examined  and  his  and  the 
pantheistic  notion  of  God  criticised,  and  it  is  shown  that  selfhood,  *  existence- for-self1 
[self-consciousness],  as  such,  does  not  imply  the  existence  of  a  non-Ego;   only  condi- 
tioned self -consciousness  implies  such  existence.     [Personality,  argues  Lotze.  does  not 
depend  on  the  distinction  of  a  mc  from  a  not  me  ;  it  has  its  basis  in  pure  selfhood- in 
being  for-or-to-self,  self -consciousness— without  reference  to  that  which  is  not  self;  the 
personality  of  God,  therefore,  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  distinction  by  God  of 
himself  from  what  is  not  himself,  and  so  his  limitation  or  finiteness  ;  on  the  contrary. 
4  perfect  personality  is  to  be  found  only  in  God,  while  in  all  finite  spirits  there  exwte 
only  a  weak  imitation  of  personality ;  the  finiteness  of  the  finite  is  not  a  prodnctife 
condition  of  personality,  but  rather  a  hindering  barrier  to  its  perfect  development1 
MikrokosrmiA^  Vol.   III.,  p.  570. — Tr.]     The  closing  chapter  relates  to  God  and  the 
World,  treating  of  the  origin  of  eternal  truths  and  their  relation  to  God,  of  creation 
and  preservation,  of  the  origin  of  reality  and  of  evil,  of  the  good,  of  goods  and  of  lore, 
and  lastly  of  the  unity  of  the  three  principles  [?'.  e.,  of  the  ethical  Ideas,  of  the  forms  of 
reality,  and  of  the  eternal  truths]  in  love.     The  modest  reserve  which  characterixes  all 
of  Lotze's  writings  appears  in  especial  prominence  near  the  end  of  this  work,  where  he 
indicates  as  the  (probably  unattainable)  end  of  science  the  development  of  a  stand-point. 
from  which  the  three  questions  :  by  what  law  ?  through  what  means  ?  and  to  what 
end  ?  would  find  their  satisfactory  answer  in  the  answer  to  the  last— a  stand-point  from 
which  at  once  the  laws  according  to  which,  the  forces  through  which,  and  the  ends 
for  the  sake  of  which  things  exist,  should  be  known,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
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iling.  from  which  it  should  bo  evident  that  in  the  realisation  and  opev.-itiou  i»f  m*ihe 
nathical  auvl  mechanical  laws  ethical  requirement*  wore  at  on<v  M;i<r-tled       The  Himi  of 
iis»  opinion**  is  expreiwed  by  Lotac  nt  the  end  of  thin  |tYic  uin(h|   Honk,  wln>n>  (1n<  mH 
renal  1*  described  as  everywhere  inferior  t«>  the   partieiilur,  (hi*  NpiTiru  to  ihn  hhIim.1 
lal.  and  the  content*  of  the  realm  of  true  reality  mo  restricted  <o  tln>  Immi.  |H>i»on.i| 
jfunt  of  <iod  und  the  world  of  penioual  MpiritM.  which  He  ban  cn-nted     Amy  one  « h<>  Im* 
•oac!  attentively  Lotzc't*  Mikn*h^muM  will  consider  him  too  modon!-  in  whnl  In-  ■•i\u  nr 
.t  at  the  lieginiiiiitf  of  the  ninth  Hook  jhis  object,  he  hero  hm.vm,  \*  Inm  (tl  romiiH-i>  ||M- 

readerof  the  truth  of  a  HVHtcm  than  to  place  himwlf  in  aperHonal  n-hilinii  1o  ilu.  i |,.|( 

in  on**  who,  without  assuming  to  arrive  at  fully  demount  mUsI  n-milt*.  imv»  iIIi.-Ii-m  HmU 
in  refl*  c:iu:i  and  in  con  vernation  upon  fundamental  pmhleum  the  noii|eu|  im-i-o|ih1  i<<M  nf 
human  life  —  Tr.  j,  and  will,  notwithnluudiiitf  Loiw-'n  prnte-if  iijrriiiiut,  I  he  nttcmol  In 
aseigri  to  each  philosopher  a  place  in  the  hintory  of  the  i]nvf  Inpmf  nl  n|  |ilnli,uM|.hVf 
Kurely  a..si«rn  to  him  such  a  place,  and  that,  too,  hy  no  minim  <.ih>  of  1  !>•-  lo-.vi  Mf  'I  Imf, 
our  pre**  titation  of  the  hintory  of  phil'*ophy  fiidn  with  him.  kIioum  how  Inch  w«>  ••••tl 
mate  his  rank  oh  a  philosopher."  Krdiuaiiii,  UrundrHmhr  Unrhirht,  ,/,  r  /,/i*'/««»7i/o,»-f 
Vol.  II..  5£  :;4T,  11-13.  — Jr.] 

On  •»>■  -r«-it:»  :•«  t.f  Tyrxf  ni)'l  #-«T*H»I]y  ti^iti  fhf  #Wtr:n#-«  '.f  hi*  Milrukn%?nui  ntt.  '">.*'!' >l  n,*  (  •  i  -, 
9C%.»h  i»!  |»~c  v..  •  ^f  Willi.  H>/..»-tA»rS*  7.«r  h*i»ftn  uni  i  hii.i,  \  ;tifhf  i#».#  }uf».#i.<.  •  \  ...  ,r  i  i  ■ «.  , 
hi- .  ■■:  ?..-  /  ■  ■«.  /**y  huifji*  uiut  KtAii  'i'*  #«■«■#*  /»;•#/,./«/#»/#*  ■  >*.  ■.■  r ?■  i-i   :■*/»,     m  »,  r  .r  /  ....■- 

tl«     -fi   -i  •         I  I    -.  I..*      f  ..  -*"  \jf*  hr.  1  ;r.  |*r*  K*r.'-    :r>  /**•  iftmiiy*  in  —in*tn  »t»t»„  i  „§,,  ..  h„  /  ,  ,,/ff 
/".*«i*  .--  .  -      ;•    *■»  .*■  ■  »*     Vm-7  .1..   J-»#- 

»,i.  •    '.    ■  l.-T    ■'.  -    .f   H-T*«f.  .«    '■   i*    »*   A  '    />.*  '7    '  .\i**h*l.»h*    f;r~l.'tt.*i*n      »'•*»,»  *•      i     /,. 

Zr-.-.'-»  f-   -  ■  ■■    --  »: **;■■*■.  :-r.  .    .-.-..    ••.    .       .■   .?  .    ^        ,  !  '■/.-..,.. f 

it *:  -   •<■         '.      •  -    t  ■-.":-  v ".*■'■    ■      '■     s "      : .     »■■•■" * ■  •*/■»'  i ■  r  ■         ■  . ■      •  ■  • 

*..-■-:■■      '        --.-.    •*  i  *••-.  •/•*.■  .v  -    .  i    "  «r.  .«..'<■     -#    ,  ■    ^     ...     -,_... 

i  '  ::i-"-  •   ."  f'T.-.  4r  x  — .-  •».    -  J  -    .,  .  r    ..■•  ;:   -■/!•   .  ^  ■  -       /.  ,  .   •  .  .- 


i-   •  -■ .      -     f    •■-•*  r-A.   «-.  ■./■.  -.     t. .    - ..    .•    ■  i  ■■■■    ■ 

i   .  •  "  -.-.-     .    *.".  n-.j»r.:      ".    v  *...  ■■.    -    .-     i.  ■■..-.-     .  .'      . 

»■  ■■.  i«  i  -■  iu  .-.fN?*    r  :»v.*.i'"v..».    ■--»-■■    ...--•■ 
^    l.       »  ■.:  ".:-   :  fr.-r.i-  v..t.-  ■■  ■•■    -,-.•  j   -.-.-*   ..     /. 

-    .  ■  .  :-\i.*    ?":»•  •:•  -     .:  •       .  ■•      ,•..-.■•     ■ 

:   -  ■-  ■■  •■  .V-t-. ..*;■..-•:.     *-;..  ?:    ■•■   • 

."-■■"■•     •    »-:«ir..  r„    ...........         ..■-..• 
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Euler.  with  reference  to  the  perceptions  of  pitch  in  tone  and  the  corresponding  num- 
bers of  vibrations,  while  Delezenne,  in  the  ltvcufil  d#*  traraux  (U  la  90c.  dc  Lille  (1827) 
and  in  Fechner's  Rrpcrtorium  dtr  ExjKM/icutitljrftyfiik  (I.,  p.  341,  1832),  and  Enut 
Heinrich  Weber,  in  Rud.  Wagner's  Handw.  der  Phytiologie  (III.,  2d  Div.,  p.  539 seq.). 
had  announced  that  the  modification  of  a  sensation  was  proportional  to  the  relative 
variation  in  the  stimulus  (to  the  relation  of  the  increase,  or  other  modification,  of  the 
stimulus  to  the  original  stimulus),  having  reference  to  the  determination  of  variation 
of  weight  through  the  sense  of  pressure,  and  to  the  comparison  of  lengths  (in  lintt) 
and  of  variations  in  musical  pitch.  Fechuer  now  affirmed,  on  the  basis  of  iiumeroas 
observations,  that,  within  certain  limits,  it  was  a  universal  law,  that  constant  differ- 
ences in  the  intensities  of  sensations  correspond  to  constant  quotients  of  the  intensities 
of  the  stimuli,  and  in  particular  that  the  slightest  perceivable  differences  in  the  inten- 
sities of  the  sensations  (which  differences  are  assumed  by  Fechncr  to  have  constantly 
the  same  magnitude;  are,  within  certain  limits,  necessarily  accompanied  by  like  rela- 
tive differences  in  the  intensities  of  the  stimuli  u.  i.,  by  like  quotients  resulting 
from  the  division  of  the  previous  stimulus  by  the  increment  which  it  has  received).  If 
various  stimuli,  the  intensities  of  which  form  a  geometrical  series,  act  upon  the  same 
sense,  the  result  is  sensations  whose  intensities  form  an  arithmetical  scries.  The 
intensities  of  the  sensations  are  to  each  other  as  the  logarithms  of  the  intensities  of 
the  stimuli,  when  we  regard  as  unity  the  "  threshold- value"  of  the  stimulus,  i. «., 
that  value  or  intensity,  which  l>eing  reached  by  a  stimulus  of  growing  intensity,  a  sen- 
sation enters  into  ("crosses  the  threshold  of")  consciousness,  or  being  reached  by  a 
stimulus  of  decreasing  intensity,  the  sensation  disappears  from  consciousness.  The 
increment  of  sensation  dc  is  proportional  to  the  relative  increase  of  the  excitation, 

— .     Hence  the  i4 fundamental  formula"  de  =  K  —  (where  K  is  a  constant  quantity); 

T  V 

by  integration  we  procure   as  "formula  of  proportion,"  e  =  K.  log.  r  —  K.   log  p 

(where  o  denotes  the  threshold-value  of  the  stimulus)  or  e  =  K.  log.  — .     But  if  we 

take  into  consideration  the  fact  that,  even  when  there  exists  no  external  stimulus,  the 

nerve  is  never  wholly  unexcitcd,  we  obtain,  when  the  intensity  of  the  external  excita- 

dr 

tion  is  assumed  =  r0,  the  equation  d e  =  K .     (Helmholtz,  however,  in  hi&PJtyttr 

r  +  r0 

dog.  Oj>tik  (£  21),  shows  that  the  exact  proportionality  alleged  by  Fechner  by  no  means 
exists  in  all  cases,  but  that  instead  of  K  we  must  place  a  function  of  r,  which,  when  r 
increases  moderately,  remains  nearly  constant,  but  which,  when  r  receives  a  more  con- 
siderable increment,  tends  to  become  equal  to  zero,  since  in  the  case  of  very  violent 
stimuli  a  limit  is  reached,  beyond  which  the  sensation  no  longer  increases ;  llelniholta 
therefore  admits  Fechner's  formula)  only  as  a  first  approximation  to  the  truth ) 
Fechner  assumes  that  within  definite  limits  the  intensity  of  the  nervous  excitation* 
proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  external  stimulus,  and  that  "Weber's  law*  !• 
perhaps  strictly  true  for  the  intensive  relation  between  nervous  excitation  and  senat- 
tion,  and  that  it  is  applicable  in  general  in  the  case  of  the  relations  between  tf» 
psychical  functions  and  the  bodily  functions  immediately  connected  therewith  (which) 
however,    is  very  questionable;. 
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TrYchner.  Da*  B&chMn  pom  Leben  nach  dem  Tode%  Leipsic,  1886,  3d  ed.,  1866;  Ueber  dot  hochrte  Gut 
TLHp-ic.  1846;  AVritna  orfer  floer  Am  Seelenlebeu  der  PJUmxen,  Leipsic,  1848:  ZendaveMa  oder  uber  die 
Dinge  de*  Himmtl*  <tnd  de«  Jeneett*%  Lcipelc,  1861 ;  Ueber  die  phynikaliacke  utid  philotophivche  AUtmen- 
ifttr.\  Leipsic,  18B5,  2d  ed..  1864;  Etemenle  der  pjtychophytdk^  Leipsic,  1860;  Utber  die  Seetenfrug"%  LcipMc, 
lttil :  F>l»  dre*  Xttire  und  GrUnde  dee  Qlauhen*,  Lei|>sio,  1863;  cf.  Otto  Campari,  ZM«  pwrfto-pA */***"'"£ 
Beteffuttg  mtt  Ruck  tic  hi  aufdie  Xatnrihrt*  Subvtrat*,  Leipsic,  1809.  Caspar!,  in  this  opuscule,  confess  * 
art*  adhesion  to  the  fundamental  positions  of  Lotse  and  combats  Fcchner. 

Of  essential  importance,  in  the  interest  of  philosophical  knowledge,  is  the  reduc- 
tion to  common  principles  of  natural  laws  which  have  been  ascertained  through 
positive  investigation. 

Joh.  Muller,  Phyrtologi*.  Coblentx,  1840;  Alexander  von  Humboldt  (Sept  14,  1769—  May  6,  18501, 
Jfetmo*.  Ktuttgard,  1843-lrtti  [English  translation,  London  and  New  York] ;  J.  R.  Mayer  (of  lleilbronm, 
essay*  on  the  mechanics  of  heat  (published  collectively,  Stuttgard,  1867);  H.  Hclmholtz.  Ueber  die  Erhalt- 
nng  dcr  Kraft,  elne  pfiyntlali/tche  Abhattdlung,  Berlin,  1847,  Ueber  die  Wechtehcirkung  der  NaturkrilftA, 
etc..  em  popular  wit*.  Vurtrug*  Kiraigsberg,  185-1,  and  comprehensive  works  on  optica  (Jlotulbuch  der 
pkyrtottyj.  <>ptik,  Leips.,  1807,  as  vol.  ix.  of  the  Alia.  EncykL  der  Phytik,  edited  by  Gust.  Harden \  and 
awr.'ostiak  [The  Correlation  and  ContervatUm  of  Force**  edited  by  E.  L.  Youmans  (New  York :  Apple&nn, 
lMfc*.  contain*  a  translation  of  HelmholtaV  lecture  on  the  Interaction  of  Natural  Forces,  and  of  Mayer  on 
Oek^rial  Dynamics,  and  on  the  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat — 7V.]  Wilhelra  Wundt,  Variant  ngen  i'tber 
**•*  Henmhen-und  Thtemeele.  Lcii»«ia  1863,  and  Die  phy*ikal.  Axiome  und  ikre  Bexiehuug  turn  Caustil- 
prtncipi  ein  L'upilel  aun  der  Philo*.  der  yulunctvteneckaftetk,  Eriangcn,  1806.  In  the  latter  work,  on  the 
Axioms  of  Physio*  and  their  relation  to  the  Principle  of  Causality,  these  axioms  are  expressed  as  follow*:  1. 
All  «»n*e*  in  nature  nre  causes  of  motion.  2.  Every  cause  of  motion  is  external  to  the  object  moved.  3.  All 
mom  of  motion  work  in  the  direction  of  the  straight  line  uniting  the  point  of  departure  with  the  point  to 
which  the  operation  of  tho  cause  is  directed,  or  the  "point  of  attack.**  4.  The  effect  of  every  car.se 
piTHJ-t*.  5.  Every  effect  is  accomiwinied  by  an  equal  counter-effect.  6.  Every  effect  is  equivalent  to  iti 
«aa«.  C.  J.  Kartell  {Phtlomphie  tbvr  Chemie%  Berlin.  1843)  is  to  be  termed  an  anti-atom •-?.  From  the 
•tan  1- point  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  Alex.  Naumann  has  written  a  GrundrUa  der  Thermochenut* 
Brun«wk-k.  1869.  The  cxt4«n«dnn  of  agronomical  knowledge  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  celestial  bodies  l.y 
means  of  tho  spectral  analysis  (see  Klrcbhoff,  Dae  Sonnenxpecirum,  1862  [and  H.  E.  Roscoc,  SptitrH.n 
Antilyii*.  2d  edition,  London,  1870 — TV.  J),  must  exert  a  controlling  influence  upon  philosophical  inquiries 
respecting  the  universe.  So,  also,  the  investigations  of  WUh.  von  Humboldt,  in  the  science  of  langtuur*-  und 
avthetic*  ;  of  lt**ber,  K.  Hcinr.  Ban,  and  others  in  political  economy :  of  Ihcriug,  respecting  the  spirit  of  tiie 
Roman  Law ;  of  Hepp.  reelecting  German  criminal  law ;  Chr.  Reinh.  Kitstlln's  Xeue  RevMon  der  Grunt- 
btgrdf*  de*  Stn{fr<-»/tt*,  Genrk.  den  deulnchen  StrafreckUt*  etc.,  Vassali's  ReckUtpkita*.  Betrttchtungen  iiber 
ate*  STrnfrerfahre.t  (Erlungen,  186U),  II.  HeUcl's  Die  Tode*Htrafe  in  Ikrer  culturgtmh.  Eu'ictcklung 
(Berlin.  IWWi.  and  many  other  works  by  the  representatives  of  various  departments  of  K'ieuce,  Mate  to 
philoruphical  problem**  or  arc  very  nearly  related  to  such  problems. 

The  most  prominent  among  the  followers  of  Beneke  is  Johnnn  Gottlieb  Dressier. 
Dressier  wnj*  attracted  to  the  philosophy  of  Beneke  by  the  latter's  theory  of  education, 
for  the  elucidation  and  defence  of  which  he  has  labored  successfully. 

J.  O.  r>r*s»itT  (died  May  18,  1867 K  IJtlfnlfte  zu  el/ter  be*ttrn  Getttiltung  der  PtycAologie  und  f'u-.la- 
t**jil.  al«i  entitktl  little  inter  <iu  Srvlrnlrbrr  aln  Siauricimtemnhitft*  Bautzen,  1840-46;  /*/ nAti*>  '.c1 
/>.'**  Xetrr.  ihbt.%  lhT/i;  f*t  lienekr  MuteriilM  *  t  in  lUritrag  'ur  Ori*  utintng  fiber  fl.'*  SyiUemder  P*y>  ItolnuU-, 
mJi  lid*  imit-ht  'iuf  re,'*chtetiat?  Eiiurtirff  tjfj'H  da\**1bf.  Berlin  1S62;  Die  Grnndlthren  d*r  />*»A'Ao,V>f//<'  u  .,/ 
Logik.  Irf-:p««ic,  1H»m.  2d  ed.  by  F.  I>itfi»s  and  <).  1  >re««lcr.  1K70.  Prowler  pnbll<hM  be«*'des  num«tiwi«  <t»^»y^ 
In  |#«Utf*vical  j«iumals  <pnrtieulurly  in  Dicstcrweg's  Piidngog  Juhrb.).  Aft«*r  Hemke's  death  Dre—I-.r 
trL*>d  the  third  edition  «>f  ]\.\  Maiiunl  of  I\\ehol<>gy  (Ik-rlin.  lHiDnnd  also  the  third  edition  of  D.'-> 
Tbajit  "f  Educates*  am]  Instruct imi  ( B*  rlin,  1  w6-| i.  (().  I>n-wicr.  win  of  the  fonr.iT.  ha-  puhl:-!i<-d  x 
e.«nji«n'l:ini  of  rhy-i«-al  Anthr»»p«»logy.  a>*  a  foundation  for  the  Theory  of  Edr.«-ntioii.  I^-'i.-i.\  Inn  i 
A  t»»r'0J:»r  expiMiti'in  of  the  outlines  cf  Beneke's  l*sycholo*r>'  in  given  by  (J.  Banc,  in  /•'«<•  thw  s,»Uiit>-!o.' 
£.'«  *'f-A  fn+thtmUarhrn  GruntUUtzen  in  eittfnrh  entici/'krlnder  Wei^e/Rr  I^f.rer  lKnrt»it*t.  Baiu/«n.  l-^J". 
»l.  .11  and  4th  editions,  edited  by  Dressier,  ibid.,  1850  and  1854,  and  Maycucc,  lMtt  ttmn^lnt.tl  into 
Fl<m>h  by  J.  Biiw-klmvs,  <;hent,  1850>.  J.  R.  Wur^t,  peda«o«rue.  applies  Beneke's  psychology  to  tt  «■ 
thrr  ry  of  «<lu<-st:on  in  Vie  twei  ernten,  Scknijal.r*  ;  Wursf  a  Sprochdtnktokrt  It  founded  aa  to  its  contents  on 
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Booker's  Grammata,  while  it*  didactic  form  i«  derived  chiefly  from  Boneke.  Kfimmd**  oontribntkw  a 
Henrang**  Pddngog.  Retilencychtyddte  are  founded  on  Bcncke'ti  doctrine* ;  the  nunc  author  ha*  writha 
vnriojw  articled  for  journal*  devoted  to  the  theory  and  history  of  itedugogic  science  (on  Hcrude*  Atticus,  un 
the  hiHtory  of  the  system  of  study  in  the  time  of  the  Antoninc*.  in  the  Jtihrb.  f.  Ph.  v.  Pdd.%  1870.  etc.  I  la 
addition  to  educational  writing*  on  the  development  of  conatiouimcas  by  Burner,  Ditto*,  and  Ucbenreg,  the 
following  work*  have  iiwacd  from  Bcnekc'a  school :  Otto  Burner,  die  WWennfreiheU.  Ziirecknung  nmd  S*t&. 
Freiberg,  1857 ;  Friedrich  Ditte*.  Thin  AenthetUiche.  Luipafc.  1S51 ;  l\U-r  Religion  und  religiose  Me/ucMeiMU- 
ung%  Plftuea,  1855;  Xaturlehre  dee  JforaUnehen  uml  Kmmtlehre  der  nunraUirhen  Erzithung,  Leipsk-,  IBM: 
Veber  die  *tUUche  Freiheit,  Leiiwic,  18G0 ;  GrnndriH*  tier  Ertiehungn-  vnd  InterrkhUleAre,  Lcipric,  188ft,  & 
cd.,  1KTI.  By  Hcinrich  Neugcboren  and  Ludwig  Korotli  a  Psychological  Quarterly .( VierteUahr**:krtft  ftr 
die  Seelenlthre)  wan  published  at  Cronntadt  from  1H5J*  till  19G1.  F.  Schnieding,  Das  OemtMk  (Oymnsnl 
"  Program ia^\  Duixburg,  1*»8. 

A  coni|>ound  of  BenekeV  empiriciftzn  and  Kanto-Firhtcan  speculation,  with  independent  modifications  by  tkr 
author.  U  furnished  in  C.  Fortlage'n  Syntem  der  Pnyrholngte  (LHp*ie,  1855),  P«inholog1*cke  J'ortrSge  (Jena, 
18(18),  and  PhlloMopk.  Vortrdge  (ibid.,  18l»9).  An  empiricism  founded  on  the  worlw  of  Bacon  i*  presented  fa 
O.  F.  (intppe'rt  Antau*,  tin  Briefwechnel  fiber  tpecuttuire  PhlUntitpJile  in  threm  Conflict  mit  WlmenKhejl 
una  Sprarhf  ( Berlin,  1881),  Wendepunlt  der  Phllo*.  im  111  Jnhrbh.  (ibid,  1834),  ami  Gegenicart  vnd  Ztdttntfi 
der  PhiU>*.  in  Deulx-hland  (ibid.,  1855).  Oni|»|w  holds  that  the  jieriod  of  system-making  is  the  time  of  the 
childhood  of  philosophy,  while  Investigation  chara<*tcriiea  it*  manhood.  The  empiricism  of  Beneke  is  not 
empirical  enough  for  Bel  n  hold  Hopiic  {Zuldngllrhleit  de*  Kmpiri»i,imi  in  d<»r  Pkihuntp/tie.  Berlin.  lNp>2l  «ho 
ti«rmH  hi«  work  [on  the  *  Sufficiency  of  Empiricium  in  Philoaophy  "]  an  accomplishment  r,f  what  Lock?  in- 
tended, namely,  an  elucidation  of  philosophical  conception*,  with  a  view  to  the  exact  riKenninaticn  of  the 
KCUHe  of  philosophical  question*,  mid  w>  leading  to  their  mint  ion  :  in  hi-  philosophical  doctrine  Houpe 
approachefl  inort  nearly  to  Berkeley,  but  adopt*  definitively  only  B«rki'le\V  fundamental  doctrine,  that  thixtjea 
exint  only  In  the  ideas  of  np!riU,  or  that  ever}'  object  of  knowledge  \*  the  idea  of  a  knowing  subject :  te 
criticiHc*  Berkeley  for  not  applying  abstraction  to  i>croepti<>n,  as  i*  necessary  in  onler  to  arrive  at  the  roncep- 
tlon  of  thing.  U.  Hopi>c,  Veber  die  Bedeutung  der pegcttologiecAen  BegrlJfeanaJLy**,  in  the  Phitoe.  MouattL, 
IV.,  Berlin,  lbtiU. 

In  the  midst  of  the  struggles  of  philosophical  parties,  a  common  basis  of  philosophical 
knowledge  is  found  partly  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  partly  in  single  philosophical 
doctrines  which  are  no  longer  disputed  (mostly  in  the  province  of  logic),  and  partly 
in  those  results  of  the  positive  sciences,  and  especially  of  natural  science,  which  are 
intimately  connected  with  philosophy.  It  is  the  essential  merit  of  Adolf  Trendelen- 
burg, the  Aristotelian,  as  a  philosophical  investigator  and  instructor,  to  have  gone  l»ack 
to  these  common  starting-points  of  philosophical  inquiry,  to  have  criticised  one-rided 
doctrines,  and  to  have  undertaken  to  reconstruct  philosophy  upon  well-assured  bases. 
The  most  noteworthy  among  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  Trendelenburg  is  his  theory  of  a 
constructive  motion,  directed  by  final  causes,  and  common  to  the  external  world  of 
being  and  to  the  internal  world  of  thought,  so  that  thought,  as  the  counterpart  of  ex- 
ternal motion,  can  and  docs  produce  from  itself  '?  priori,  but  in  necessary  agreement 
with  objective  reality,  space,  time,  and  categories.  The  essence  of  things,  according 
to  the  ''  organic  theory  of  the  world  "  (cf.  above,  ad  g  llo,  p.  59),  is  founded  in  the 
creative  thought ;  the  ethical  task  of  man  is  to  realize  the  idea  of  his  *iature,  in  the 
prosecution  of  which  task  thought,  arriving  in  man  at  self-consciousness,  elevates  de- 
sire and  sensation,  and  these,  in  turn,  impel  and  animate  thought.  Man  develops  hk 
human  nature  only  in  the  state  and  in  history.  Legal  right  guards  the  external  con- 
ditions necessary  for  the  realization  of  ethical  requirements  with  the  power  of  the  whole 
[the  state]  ;  it  is  the  complex  of  those  universal  rules  of  action,  through  which  the 
ethical  whole  and  its  members  can  be  preserved  and  developed.  The  extrinsic  [prac- 
tical |  universality  of  legal  requirements  follows  from  the  intrinsic  universality  of  the 
ethical  ends,  in  the  interest  of  which  legal  right  exists.  Trendelenburg  develops  tins 
conception  of  law  through  the  different  spheres  from  the  law  of  individuals  up  to  inter- 
national law.     The  state  is  the  universal  man  in  the  individual  form  of  a  nation.    The 
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end  of  all  civil  constitutions  is  the  unity  of  power.     Character  and  the  growing  realiza- 
tion of  the  idea  of  humanity  is  the  moving-spring  of  the  world's  history. 

Trendelenburg'**  philological  and  historical  writings  have  been  mentioned  above  (Vol.  i.,  $$  41, 46,  47,  Vol. 
Hr>  |  H6  etc).  In  addition  to  these,  mention  should  be  made  here  of  a  work  extremely  valuable  for  didactic 
propose*,  Tr.'s  ElemetUa  logiee*  Ari*tol„  Bert.,  1836,  fith  ed.,  1868,  together  with  the  supplementary  Erluti- 
twunqtn^  ib.%  1&12,  Al  ed.,  ltittl ;  also  of  Tr/a  principal  works,  the  Logiiche  Untenuchunyen,  Bert.,  1840,  en- 
larged editions,  Leipaic,  1862,  1$0.  and  yaiurrec/U  anj  dem  Grunde  der  EUdk\  Leip*.,  IMiO,  I'd  enlarged 
edition,  <W</„  1868 ;  with  the  LogUcke  Untermchungen  is  connected,  in  thought,  Die  logiache  Frage  in 
Meyer*  System,  Leips.,  1843,  and  with  the  Naturreckt,  the  LUcken  tm  lullerrechl,  ibid,,  1870.  Among  the 
follower*  of  Trendelenburg  are  Carl  Heyder  (Die  Ari*t.  und  Ilegermhe  DiaMtik,  i.,  Erlangen,  1845),  and 
A.  L.  Kym  (ileget*  DialckUX  in  ihrer  Anwendung  auf  die  Gtuch.  der  Phllo*.,  Zurich,  1849;  Die  Weltan- 
tchauungen  und  deren  Coniequenten,  ibtd.*  1854 ;  Trendelenburg**-  logiicht  Vntermch.  und  ihre  Gegner, 
in  the  ZeiUcAr.  fkr  Philon.,  Vol.  54,  Halle,  1NI9,  pp.  261-317  ;  second  article  in  the  Philo*.  Motuiuhefie,  iv. 
6,  1870).  Many  investigators  in  the  history  of  philosophy  have  derived  from  Trendelenburg  u  very  impor- 
tant fctimnlu*.  Fr.  Ueberweg  (Syrtem  der  Logik  und  Getck.  der  UtgUchen  Lenten.  Bonn,  1857,  3d  edition, 
IMcL,  1868  [translated  by  Lindsoy:  Syttem  of  Logto,  London:  Longmans,  1871.—  Tr.])  agree*  with  Tren- 
delenburg in  the  renewed  founding  of  logic  on  Aristotelian  principles.     [Tr.,  KL  ScJirifUn,  Lp«.,  1871.] 

[Friedrich  Adolf  Trendelenburg  *  was  born  at  Eutin,  near  Lubeck,  Nov.  30,  1802. 
At  the  Universities  in  Kiel,  Leipsic,  and  Berlin  he  devoted  himself  to  philological  and 
philosophical  studies.  From  1820  to  1833  he  was  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Postmaster-General  von  Nagler.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  a  Professor  ex- 
traordinariv*  at  Berlin,  which  position  was  exchanged  for  that  of  a  Professor  ordi- 
naritts  in  1837.  In  1840  he  became  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  and  he  was  its 
secretary,  in  the  "  historico-philosophical "  section,  from  184?  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  24th  of  January,  1872.  "On  that  very  day  the  journals  announced 
his  decoration  by  the  King  as  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  for  his  eminence  in 
science  and  art." 

The  general  bases  and  directions  of  Trendelenburg's  philosophical  activity  have  been 
indicated  above.  The  following  more  special  analysis  of  his  fundamental  doctrines,  as 
set  forth  in  his  u  Logical  Investigations,"  will  be  welcome  to  those  who  are  aware  of 
the  distinguished  eminence  of  this  author  among  recent  German  philosophers. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  work,  Trendelenburg  refers  the  repeated  failures  of 
philosophers  in  their  attempts  to  arrive  at  results  which  should  command  universal  ac- 
ceptance on  the  part  of  those  who  are  qualified  to  judge  in  matters  of  philosophy,  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  so  generally  chosen  for  their  starting-point  the  whole,  the  universal, 
instead  of  the  part,  the  particular  or  individual.  (Their  procedures  have  been  too  ex- 
clusively deductive  and  synthetic,  and  too  little  analytic.)  Our  author,  on  the  con- 
trary, proposes  to  begin  with  the  investigation  of  the  individual,  assured  that  a  begin- 
ning so  made  will  of  itself  lead  on  to  the  general  and  final. 

In  the  first  section  (of  the  second  edition)  the  general  topic  to  which  the  par- 
ticular investigations  are  to  relate,  is  denned  as  "  logic,  in  the  broader  sense  of  the 
term,"  as  u  the  science  which  lays  the  foundation  for  all  other  sciences,"  or  "philo- 
mphia  fundamentals."  More  especially :  there  are  two  sciences,  or  philosophical 
disciplines,  which  do  not  flourish  where  the  other  sciences  are  not  cultivated,  but 
to  which  all  other  sciences  necessarily  point— metaphysics  and  logic.  All  the  special 
sciences,  namely,  have  to  do  with  a  definite  portion  of  the  realm  of  things  being. 

•  The  following  account  of  Trendelenburg's  doctrines  was  prepared  before  the  apiiearance  of  the  third 
edition  of  Ueberweg**  History,  in  which  edition,  for  the  first  time,  the  above  brief  notice  of  these  doctrines 
was  inserted.  The  occasion  for  the  account  herewith  given  is  perhaps  not  removed  by  the  appearance  of 
the  shorter  notice  bj  Ueberweg.— 7V. 
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They  do  not  treat  of  being  as  such,  which  is  common  to  the  objects  of  all  arie^m 
but  naturally  lead  to  the  contemplation  of  this  common  element.  The  science 
which  considers  what  is  thus  universal  in  the  objects  of  all  the  sciences  is  meta- 
physics. (Trendelenburg  justifies  his  choice  of  this,  the  Aristotelian  and  mote 
simple  definition  of  metaphysics,  on  the  ground  that  other  conceptions  of  it,  sock 
as  Kant's  and  v  Herbart's,  would  imply,  if  here  adopted,  an  anticipation  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  investigations  to  be  instituted.)  In  like  niAner,  each  of  the  special 
sciences  has  a  method  more  or  less  peculiar  to  itself.  Yet  all  these  methods  are  Wt 
various  modes  of  manifestation  or  operation  for  a  common  agent,  the  thinking  sub- 
ject, and  their  substantial  unity  is  manifested  in  the  nature  of  that  which  in  every 
science  is  sought  by  them,  namely,  the  necessary  and  universal.  The  special  sciences, 
therefore,  point  through  their  methods  to  a  universal  science  of  that  thought  in  which 
they  have  their  origin.  Xow,  that  necessity  and  universality,  which  characterizes  the 
results  in  which  all  real  science  ends,  is  a  common  product  of  logical  and  metaphysi- 
cal factors,  or  of  thought  and  being.  The  theory  of  science,  or  k "  logic  in  the 
broader  sense,"  will  be  that  science  which  considers  logic  and  metaphysics  in  their 
union  or  unity,  as  exhibiting  the  necessary  and  universal  correlate  and  rational 
ground  of  all  particular  thinking  and  being. 

After  a  criticism  of  formal  logic  (in  section  II.)  and  of  the  dialectical  method 
(III. — one  of  the  most  successful  reviews  of  the  Hegelian  method),  the  special  subject 
of  these  investigations  is  more  precisely  formulated  (IV.).  The  ultimate  distinction  in 
human  knowledge  is  that  between  thought  and  being.  This  distinction  is  involved  in 
all  knowledge.  (Ulrici  criticises  Trendelenburg  for  assuming  that  this  distinction 
exists.  The  skeptic,  he  says,  denies  it,  and  a  philosophical  investigator  should  begin 
by  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  thought  alone,  and  the  grounds  of  certainty  and  evi- 
dence. In  fact,  Trendelenburg  [IV.  2]  cites  the  ,;  fact"  of  the  existence  of  the  sciences 
as  proving  the  existence  of  knowledge,  terming  this  fact  "the  basis  of  the  logical 
problem."  But  the  analysis  of  knowledge  certainly  discloses  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  what  are  termed  thought  and  being,  subject  and  object.)  The  ques- 
tion to  be  answered  is :  How  do  thought  and  being  unite  so  as  to  bring  forth  the  result 
termed  knowledge?  "how  does  thought  get  at  being?  how  does  being  enter  into 
thought?11  Like,  said  the  ancients,  is  only  known  through  like.  Thought  and  being 
can  only  enter  into  union  through  some  element  common  to  them  both.  This  common 
element  cannot  be  a  passive  quality,  for  then  it  would  effect  no  mediation  between 
thought  and  being.  It  must,  therefore,  be  some  form  of  activity  common  to  both. 
It  must  further  be  original  and  simple.  In  the  search  for  this  common  element, 
Trendelenburg  reminds  his  readers  that  the  path  to  be  followed  must  lead  (in  Aristo- 
telian phraseology;  from  the  more  knowable  for  us,  or  the  special,  to  the  more  kuow- 
ablo  by  nature,  or  the  general.  (Fichte,  Scheiling,  and  Hegel,  then,  were  wrong  in 
beginning  with  the  unconditioned.)  We  can  conduct  the  search  in  two  ways.  "  Either 
we  may  analyze  the  activities  of  thought  and  of  things,  with  a  view  to  discriminating 
from  among  them  that  ultimate  one  which  forms  the  common  bond  of  union;  or  we 
may  take  up  hypothetically  some  form  of  activity  disclosed  to  us  in  sensible 
experience,  and  inquire  whether  it  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  problem.  We  will 
follow  the  latter  course,  and  we  shall  soon  see  how  the  first  also  would  lead  to  the 
same  end." 

Looking  now  (V.)  at  the  world  of  things,  we  find  all  activity  connected  with 
motion.  All  processes,  mechanical,  chemical,  organic,  are  inconceivable  without  the 
idea  of  motion  in  space.     All  forms  are  the  result  of  motion  controlling  matter.    All 
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rest  in  nature  is  but  the  counterpoise  of  motions.     So  far  as  nature  extends,  motion 
also  extends. 

An  analogous-  motion  belongs  to  thought.  The  motion  of  thought  is  the  counterpart 
of  motion  in  nature,  and  to  that  extent  identical  with  it.  In  distinction  from  external 
motion  in  space,  it  is  to  be  termed  constructive  motion.  This  ideal  motion  is  involved 
in  all  conscious  acts,  as  Trendelenburg  seeks  to  show  by  the  examination  of  various 
typical  instances  of  perception  and  conception.  Motion,  then,  is  common  to  thought 
Iflul  being,  and  the  first  requirement  above  indicated  is  thus  fulfilled  in  it.  It  is  also 
original,  non-derivable,  and  manifests  itself  as  such  everywhere  in  nature  and  in  the 
processes  of  thought.  Finally,  it  is  a  simple  activity,  which  can  "only  be  perceived 
and  exhibited,  but  not  defined  and  explained."  Since,  then,  motion  meets  all  the  re- 
quirements of  a  principle  explaining  the  union  of  thought  and  being  in  knowledge,  we 
may  conclude  that  it  is  such  a  principle,  and  it  remains  only  to  try  the  conclusion  by 
its  further  consequences  and  implications.  Trendelenburg  goes  on  next  (VL )  to  show 
that  the  conceptions  of  space  and  time  are  not  necessary  to  the  conception  of  motion, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  former  flow  from  the  latter.  Time  and  space  are  pro- 
ducts or  phases  of  motion ;  time  is  its  inner  measure,  and  space  its  immediate  exter- 
nal manifestation.  But  since  motion  is  common  to  thought  and  being,  it  follows  that 
time  and  space,  its  products  or  functions,  are  at  once  subjective  and  objective.  The 
discussion  of  this  subject  is  accompanied  by  extended  criticisms  of  other  theories  of 
space  and  time,  particularly  of  the  Kantian  and  Herbartian  theories.  The  following 
section  (VII. )  treats  of  motion  as  the  print  and  the  medium  of  experience,  with  con- 
stant reference  to  the  actual  results  of  positive  sciences  or  to  other  theories.  The  con- 
structive motion  of  thought  is  exhibited  as  the  source  of  mathematical  notions 
(point,  line,  surface,  etc.)  and  principles.  Form  is  derivable  from  motion.  Matter, 
on  the  contrary,  or  a  substratum  for  motion,  a  something  to  be  moved,  cannot  (vs. 
Kant)  be  reduced  to  motion,  although  every  attempt  to  conceive  it  involves  the  con- 
ception of  motion.  In  fine,  then,  ideal  motion  is  the  source  of  d  priori  notions,  which 
are  confirmed  by  experience  because  of  the  community  between  motion  in  thought  and 
motion  in  being  or  in  the  world  of  objective  reality.  The  d  priori  activity  (ideal  or 
constructive  motion)  of  thought  is  involved  in  experience,  and  completes  experience. 
Ideal  motion  (VIII. )  can  observe  itself  (self  consciousness).  It  is  the  primitive  and 
universal  act  of  thought.  It  may  observe  its  own  fundamental  consequences  and  re- 
lations, and  these  in  the  form  of  conceptions — elementary  conceptions — or  under  the 
name  of  categories,  will  express  truths  at  once  subjectively  and  objectively  valid,  be- 
cause founded  in  the  nature  of  that  (motion)  which  is  common  to  both  thought  and 
being.  But  u  although  these  [categories]  are  derived  from  within  the  sphere  of  pure 
[d  priori  and]  sensible  intuition  [as  ideal  faculty],  yet  they  pervade  all  experience ;  for 
the  d  priori  is  only  what  it  is,  through  the  fact  that  it  confirms  itself  in  regions  exter- 
nal to  itself  [in  experience]  and  reveals  itself.  ....  Hence  while  we  deduce  them 
from  pure  motion,  we  shall  also  seek  to  confirm  them  by  empirical  observations."  In 
this  way  Trendelenburg  deduces  from  motion  eight  "  real "  (or,  in  the  wider  sense  of 
the  term,  physical)  categories,  or  universal  points  of  view  under  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  regard  things,  and  that  are  at  the  same  time  forms,  under  which  things  must 
exist.  These  are :  causality  (causa  efficient),  substance,  quantity,  quality,  measure, 
unity  in  plurality,  inherence,  reciprocity  or  interaction  (involving,  therefore,  force). 
Of  these  the  first,  working  cause,  is  the  most  important  and  the  controlling  one.  But 
these  categories  do  not  cover  the  whole  realm  of  empirical  fact  (IX.).  The  pheno- 
mena of  organic  nature  disclose  a  new  principle,  the  principle  of  design  or  final  cause, 
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in  which  the  order  of  terms  in  the  physical  category  of  (efficient)  causality  it  revened, 
what  was  before  cause  becoming  now  effect,  and  vice  vend.  In  the  case  of  phjtkai 
causality  the  parts  precede  the  whole.  But  finality  implies  a  precedence  of  the  whole, 
in  the  form  of  thought,  idea,  before  the  whole.  In  the  former,  being  detennmei 
thought;  in  the  latter,  thought  determines  being.  "As  we  know  external  mooa 
only  through  the  ideal  motion  in  the  mind  itself,  so  we  know  the  external  end  [catm 
finalijt],  which  is  realized  in  nature,  only  because  the  mind  itself  propose*  ends  and 
can  therefore  reproduce  in  itself  ideally  the  ends  realized  in  nature.1'  The  neeeafy 
of  admitting  the  presence  and  controlling  influence  of  final  causes  in  nature  is  indi- 
rectly demonstrated  by  the  incomj>etency  of  efficient  (physical)  causation  to  accomfc 
for  all  facts.  Motion,  the  fundamental  natural  principle  common  to  thought  and 
being,  is  involved  in  the  new  principle  of  design,  and  takes,  so  to  speak,  design  up 
into  itself.  In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  the  respective  doctrinei 
of  Kant,  Hegel,  and  Spinoza  arc  examined  and  criticised.  That  which  is  controlled  by 
a  final  cause  external  to  itself  is  a  machine  ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  this  cause  is  in- 
terior and  realizes  itself  from  within  outwards,  the  result  is  an  organism  (X.).  Tne 
interior  organic  end  (final  cause)  is  the  individualizing  principle  of  the  world.  The  co- 
incidence of  force  and  end  in  the  same  subject  is  the  condition  of  selfhood,  and  self- 
hood is  the  condition  of  individuality  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term.  In  such  indi- 
viduality the  psychical  is  manifested,  and  the  soul,  id  this  connection,  may  be  defined 
as  a  self-realizing  final  idea.  The  soul  is  hence  not  a  result  but  a  principle.  Organic 
nature,  outside  of  the  human  realm,  is  unconscious  and  blind ;  man  is  capable  of 
thinking  the  universal,  and  by  this  is  elevated  above  the  brutes.  The  organic  in  man 
rises  to  the  ethical  The  latter  is  a  higher  stage  of  the  former.  In  man  many  i par- 
tial) ends  at  once  seek  realization.  The  ethical  (whole)  end  must  control  them.  This 
control  is  effectuated  through  the  will.  The  will  is  "desire  permeated  by  thought  "* 
In  our  purely  animal  desires  we  are  guided  by  (individual)  sensuous  representations 
(notions)  as  motives.  The  will  as  such  must  be  capable  of  acting  in  response  to  the 
impulsion  of  (universal)  thought.  "The  ultimate  end  of  man,  to  which  all  other 
ends  arc  properly  subordinate.  .  .  .  and  the  ends  which  are  implied  as  requirements  in 
this  ultimate  end,  are  subjects  only  of  thought.  The  will  never  becomes  will  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term,  except  when  it  is  capable  of  acting  in  response  to  the  motive  of  this 
thought.  When  it.  so  acts,  when,  therefore,  it  is  moved  by  the  idea  of  the  nature  of  man, 
it  is  a  good  will.  This  ability  to  have  for  its  motive,  in  opposition  to  the  desires  and 
independently  of  sensuous  motives,  only  the  good  as  apprehended  in  thought— this 
we  term  the  freedom  of  the  will."  Such  freedom  is  not  innate,  but  is  only  acquired  in 
the  course  of  development.  Here  follow  discussions  of  Kant's.  Sobelling's.  and  Scho- 
penhauer's theories  of  the  will.  The  real  categories  acquire  in  the  organic  and  ethical 
realms  an  ideal  and  spiritual  significance  (XL).  Negation  is  only  the  *'  repellent  fore* 
of  an  affirmation"  (XII.).  Of  the  modal  categories  (XIII.),  necessity  is  not  simply 
and  negatively  the  impossibility  of  the  contrary.  It  implies  fixed  points  of  judgment, 
from  which  this  impossibility  is  j>erceived.  It  involves  logical  and  ontological  ele- 
ments;  it  is  **  being,  permeated  by  thought"  (the  universal).  The  substance  of  the 
remaining  sections  iXIV.-XXIII.),  which  relate  mostly  to  specifically  logical  queatka*  . 
and  involve  extended  criticisms  of  conllictiug  theories,  is  thus  summarized  by  Twb-^ 
delenburg  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  49&-4fK>)  :  '■  The  community  of  thought  and  being  is  further 
displaj-ed  in  the  correspondence  of  the  forms  of  thought  with  the  forms  of  being,  aV? .: 
though  they  are  essentially  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  fact  that  the  fonner  , 
are  universal  and  the  latter  individual.    As  in  the  realm  of  being  substance  issuetfrqa. , 
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ictavity  and  in  turn  activities  go  forth  from  substance,  so  from  judgments  spring  con- 
ceptions, and  from  conceptions  judgments.  The  relation  of  reason  [fViwiir/,  and  con- 
equencc  in  thought  corresponds  in  being  with  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Since 
n  the  judgment  it  is  the  activity  of  the  objective  subject  of  the  judgment  which  de- 
*rmin<  s  the  nature  of  the  judgment,  demonstration  is  but  a  sort  of  expanded  judg- 
nent.  The  necessity  of  the  consequence  flows  from  the  points  in  which  thought  and 
>eing  meet  and  agree  ;  for,  in  the  ultimate  sense  of  the  expression,  we  understand  a 
.hizuT  only  when  we  are  able  to  reproduce  in  thought  the  stefts  of  its  development. 
The  development  of  a  principle  gives  us  in  the  same  way  the  system  of  a  science,  corre- 
cpondiiig  with  a  given  sphere  or  section  of  the  world  of  reality,  governed  by  a  .-ingle  law. 

*•  The  unconditioned,  to  which  the  systems  of  the  finite  sciences  point,  transcends  the 
rar^piioiiH  which  hold  good  for  the  conditioned  spirit  mid  for  conditional  things.  It 
rannot  )*■  told  to  what  extent  these  finite  categories  express  adequately  the  essence 
mil  lif<*  of  the  infinite.  Yet  what  is  necessary  in  the  sphere  of  the  conditioned  onnnot 
>e  accidental  in  the  sphere  of  the  unconditioned.  The  mind  is  indirectly  forced  to 
po*it  the  absolute,  and  to  posit  it  in  such  form  that  the  world  in  its  unity  may  l>e 
riewed  as  in  some  sense  the  visible,  corporeal  counterpart  of  the  creative  spirit.  Hence 
we  must  apprehcud  the  world  in  its  most  intimate  nature,  in  order  to  understand  God 
n  his  essence.  To  this  end.  all  sciences  must  co-operate  for  the  building  up  of  an 
>rganie  philosophy  of  things,  a  philosophy  having  its  foundation  in  the  firm  ground  of 
ihe  individual,  the  particular,  and  in  which  nothing  real  is  divorced  from  its  correspond- 
ing thought  and  no  thought  is  without  its  realization — a  philosophy  in  which  things  are 
exhibited  as  setting  forth  the  reality  of  the  divine  idea,  and  the  dirine  idea  as  consti- 
;utiug  the  tnith  of  things.  In  such  a  philosophy  the  world  is  the  glory  of  (Sod  and  (.rod 
4  the  j*  -uilate.  of  the  world.  Where  the  separate  sciences  work  in  opposite  \nd  hos- 
lile  directions,  it  is  the  mission  of  philosophy  to  reconcile  their  differences  by  showing 
hem  their  place  in  that  single  whole,  which  is  ruled  and  comprehended  by  mi  ml  alone, 
md  S4i  tt>  direct  them  that  they  shall  all  appear  but  as  partial  manifestations  of  one 
jrguiiic  id* -a  iff  the  universe." 

*"  Motion  becomes  the  organ  of  design."  **  Design  [the  final  cause],  in  the  form  of 
fi*reM-i'ii:^  thought  and  directing  will,  becoming  the  source  of  what  were  otherwise  only 
blind  iih  it  it'll,  the  real  appears  as  subordinate,  logically  and  in  fact,  to  the  ide:il.  and 
Lin-  idea!  i<  realized  in  the  real.  The  philosophy  which  seeks  to  demon  s>tr::tc  and  to 
level- >p  this  view,  dispenses  with  the  equivocal  identity  of  the  subjective  and  objective, 
but  unite*  and  harmonizes  realism  and  idealism." 

In  Trendelenburg's  "  Natural  Right  on  the  Basis  of  Ethics."  the  fundamental  prin- 
aplo«  of  ethics  are  stated,  and  man  in  his  various  relations  to  society  is  considered. 
The  le«pd  and  moral  are  not  to  be  separated.  The  principle  of  ethics  is  the  idea  of  hu- 
man nature,  or  the  nature  of  man  in  the  whole  Mgnificance  of  its  idea  and  the  wealth  of 
iu  historical  development  (see  Erdmann.  1 1..  £  :!47,  Si.  The  degree  to  which  Trendelen- 
burg follow*  in  his  philosophy,  as  a  loving  disciple,  the  ancients  <  Plato,  ami  especially 
Aristotle*,  is  not  lens  evident  in  his  ethics  than  in  his  Logical  Investigations,  and  is 
cflpwiiilly  illustrated  in  the  article  on  the  "  Antagonism  lictwccn  Kant-  and  Aristotle  in 
Ethic*."*  in  Vol.  III.  of  Tr.'s  7/iV«r.  Ihitrfuje  zur  J'/tilwjJtfc  (pp.  171-21:;).  Tliii  arti- 
de  end*  with  the  following  theses  : — 

M  I.  Ktnt  has  proved  that  the  universal  is  the  object  and  motive  of  the  rational  will. 
But  he  has  not  proved  that  the  formally  universal  must  and  can  be  a  principle.  His 
poof  that  it  most  be  such  Is  defective,  and  that  it  can  be  such,  1. 1.,  that  it  i>asBC8ses 
IB.  i«in»ii'"if  foxes,  he  has  not  attanptp4  **  w,"t 
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Oder  Wis*rn.  ttennitcorM  an*  dem  bisker  rerlannten  Verkilltntu  ton  Twt  und  Pntfttn*j%  Zurich.  ItBJL 
Anion-.;  natural  iuve-iiigatorri,  beside  A |hsIl,  Schleiden.  And  other*,  espivial  men  turn  phonic!  hero  be  ma4t4 
llcim.ioitz,  of  (J.  Itokiuuinky,  aud  other*.  Uclmhoitz  directs  attention  to  the  relationship  betKitt  aaA 
tr.ua*aiide:ital  uirtiictie  and  the  present  piivsiol«igiosw.vchologiiral  theory  of  semcnou*  perceptKm.  Alm,fi 
certain  respect-,  t-»  the  fumlaniental  principle  uf  the  Kantian  criuci*:n.  although  not  rcwtini;  on  ?hi»  -<sb*Ctl> 
vism  uiiil  tli.-  dpritfi  doctrine  of  Kant,  in  the  principle  now  pievailing  anions  non- material  i*i.v  tr.rert.paia 
of  nature,  that,  whatever  Hit*  beyond  the  limit*  id  exact  investigation  in  aii.olutely  excluded  fro.n  th-  ytot- 
inoc  of  K-iciitiiic  knowhiigc  and  must  bo  relegated  entirely  to  the  sphere  of  mere  **  belief.**  ami  ifeal  it 
phdosopii.cil  attempt*  to  supplement  hypothctically  the  roults  oi  exact  investigation,  ao  a*  to  f«4m  a  com- 
plete. i>ywvm  of  the  aclenoe  of  things  natural  and  »viruuaL.  arc  to  the  fullest  |»»<*ible  exuiit  to  i*  antfeL 
Thu*.  for  example.  Hud.  Virchow  1»vk  it  down  n*  hii>  principle,  "to  testify  only  of  that  which  i*  within  ik 
potable  range  of  scientific  comprehension.'"  and  aseriU;H  to  belief—  in  opposition  to  knowledge,  which.  ■ 
aaj>.  is  more  a  "  variable  (|unntity  " — the  '•prerogative  of  being  at  every  instant  constant"  fa  pttrofrtind 
which  Yin  how  sjicnkij  half  ironically,  but  which  ho  leaves  uutonched  in  its  immeasurable  social  impurtaaan; 
Bttj  Vin-ho.v.  Vitr  HcUu  ufor  Lebcit  und  KttiitliciH,  Berlin,  1MM.  Preface).  But  Virchow  (lemanas  of  thi 
faith,  thus  scj  oiraU-tLfroin  fcicmv.  what  it  cannot  without  inconsequence  render,  namely,  that  it  stall  oat 
to  term*  with  the  rwilts  of  empirical  investigation.  On  the  problem*  of  |*ychology  and  on  the  r*?anva  d 
natural  ticicmv  to  faith,  Viichuw  hu>  cxpn-w.il  hi  nine  If  especially  in  the  eway  mi  Empirical  Science  aba  tM 
principle  i  if  ti-uu*viideiicc,  in  thi>  Ar>hirfiir  PtUholwj.  A  nut.  und  /*A.y*..  VII..  No.  1.  and  iu  the  articeoa 
Efforts  after  Unity  in  Medical  exacuiv,  written  in  1MH.  anil  reprinted  in  Virchow**  collected  essay*  on  medi- 
cal  ncieiici;  ( '»7  **#//* />«//e  Abb.  zur  lew.  Med.,  Frank  fort- on  the-M.,  Ifc5«i.  pp.  l-;Vi). 

Of  philosophical  anthors  and  work*  connected  with  the  so-called  free  religion*  movem«»nt.  the  fnllnviag 
may  here  lie  mentioned :  L.  Uhlieh,  Iter  Jftwuch  mich  I*ih  und  Si*/*,  Cot  ha.  l">7l» :  K.  Baltzcr.  Alt*  *** 
Htue  WeUittiMtAauiniu.  4  vols,,  Nordhau-«en.  lh!iil-5!t,  *Ai  cd ,  l\*i»  ki|. ;  Die  neuen  Futniitivn  dr+  M'tH-riu^ 
mux,  d*id.%  1>.VJ;  Von  ti<rrArl*rU.  ibid.,  1W»4 ;  d'oft.  Writ,  and  Mcn*nh,  ibtd..  1HH».  A  Mateil  (pan:!:- -i«k'>*^ 
trine  i«  nmintaine-1  by  O.  Mollinper,  the  iiiathematiciun,  in  iHe  Guitidee  drr  n*um  ZeiK  'il  «>l..  7.:rii.h.  lrW. 

The  ^rreaU>t  inteixpt.  during  the  la»t  yeans  liu*  bei-n  exeiied  b>  the  matenalit^ic  controversy,  which  r-  «li 
goin^;  on. 

The  ili nation  taken  by  the  development  of  phUo><i>phy  and  natural  Hcienco,  and  especially  the  tnn^fr* 
mat  ion  of  IIc^cLiuninin  into  naturalwu  by  Feiierbach  an.  I  others,  were  of  a  nature  to  li*ud  .lin.c:Iy  to  tail 
ountrov.Tpy,  which,  after  having  been  previously  carritil  on  U'twwn  Utnl.  Warner  and  Carl  W-kt  e^vtialiy. 
and  bet'-viH'Ti  Liebi>r  and  MoIe>eh«>tt,  asMiuutl  wider  dimennifn-,  principally  on  the  i*rca*i-»ii  of  an  *iiLr*« 
dcliven-.!  «t  ihf  intftinv  of  natural ist>  at  (iottimrcn.  in  1S5I.  by  Kud.  Wairner.  «.«  the  Creation  i>f  >Ua  ^ 
tin;  >:il-»iaiiiiality  of  the  Soul  (I't'n'r  Aftu *>-hvmu  h i>\»fun n  und  fri-h  n*uhxOut%  printe. I  :it  Ci-ptrin-^'i..  1>Mi. 
In  the  i.r-L  part  of  thi'*  addrv-^  the  auihor  Mi-k>*  to  demonstrate  that  the  ipii^tini:  wheihiT  ^limnW 
Ue-ei-inli-d  from  one  original  pair.  '-an.  from  tli«»  >t;uiilpoint  of  i-xait  M-icntltic  inv«-s:it:ati.in.  b  a:--vrtvl 
m-itlnT  atlirmatively  nor  ni-^atively :  that  the  |H**iliility  of  -im:1i  di-M-ont  is  ]ihysi.»l«^ri«-.il'y  iii-ii.-iv.r*.L-'.'. 
wihi-  wi-  .-till  s«v  physiognomic  ijieciiliaritie-i  originating  in  men  and  animal-,  and  lKi*oiuing  pvimi;:,.T.t.  vl.i'Ti 
ph<  u  i:neiui  re*emble,  though  it  may  !>••  only  mnolely.  tin*  ]»n«b;iMo  pin-nomena  a^i\»ini any :•.■_•  i>l>  f-c- 
iuatiou  of  ro«i>  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  latest  re-lilt*  of  natural  *<\cncc  li-u\««  the  IfHief  in  th«-  \,\  •)•  ni:m> 
lcted.  The  ^eoiid  psirt  of  thi-aillreKn  ihdiro'ted  against  the  dei-laration  of  Carl  Voflt.  that  "  pt '/-..•".<:.  wo- 
n(-mi't'>  dilinitely  and  i-atcgoriral!y  iigaiu^i  thr  idi-.i  of  iudivuiual  immortality,  a-.  inih\ii.  n::.-i:n~:  :iil  m«^c* 
fou:id«"l  noon  that  of  the  inil«'pend<-nt  ex^temi*  of  the  'soul : "  physiology  «eiv<  in  p-iyehii-a!  .-n-tixTtios  n<nhJ!«r 
but  furn'tion-i  of  tho  brain,  the  mntcrial  Kiib-tratuni  of  tho*'  aetivitien.'*  Wnimer  pir*i  Ke  k  t«»  th.-  .»arli»* 
Christian  standpoint,  a-^Tting  that  from  tho  ]>nMnise  thu-  furnish'."!  by  Vivjtl,  it  would  foll^i  j  rai.-tii'ally 
that  mting  and  drinking  an1  the  hii:h«'!-t  human  functions:  he  maintains  that  natural  -vuw  i*  w« 
fiullieii^itly  far  iiihutuvil  to  dn  ide  inde|H'udciitly  the  question  res|HVtintr  t lie  nature  of  the  -.u".  :.ud  Jaat 
this  gap  in  oiir  kiiouledgi-  «*h«»uld  l»e  rtlhil  up  by  thi-lwlief.in  nn  individual.  i>ermnnent  psyihS-al  ■=-;li*-tanc, 
in  order  that  "the  moral  haM*  of  the  -n-ial  onler  may  not  l»e  fully  de<m'\e.l.**  A-  a  "eont  :in:;r:on  of  hi* 
upeculationn  conivniir.tr  the  creation  of  man  and  the  suh*tan<v  of  th  *  fouI,*'  Wagner  pnbl.i-1-e-l  -i-  u  afta 
an  o]niM-uif  on  "  Knowli-il^e  and  Faith,  with  Kp*v;al  referen'v  to  tho  Future  CmidUion  ■»:"  S-.ul.-"  (/  d*r 
WiuMrti  und  <ihtuh«ns  i iottiu>.rcii.  LS")l<.  in  which,  as  al-o  in  hi*  fiam/if  urn  dU  .Str/e  (<o>t::ngi-n.  1^71  he 
concliiil.-.-s  fmm  the  diversity  of  the  form- of  organic  i-xistenii-  iu  the  earlier  and  LiUr  m-i'I.^i.-.!'.  jwud*, 
thnr.  *uc«i  -i-ive  nets  of  en-ation  have  taken  pln<v.  by  which  the  nuirxe  of  nature  ha«  Uvn  imxlin«l :  th* 
doctrine  of  n  future  judinuent  and  of  retribution,  he  asw-rts  further,  is  the  lw-"i-«  of  the  n.oral  onUT  of  the 
Wi-H-.l.  and  he  claims  for  the  Mini,  which  he  Hiijiposi's  to  lie  a  K»rt  of  ether  in  the  brain,  a  future  loeai  exist- 
ence after  ileath:  iu  this  hitter  connection  he  urge*  that  the  transplanting  of  the  *nil  into  i.n"t!iiTl«L-rUfn 
of  the  univerM!  mav  bi-  effect^  1  as  quickly  and  tiiwly  as  the  tran^niinMon  of  light  fn.»m  the  sun  to  the 
O'lrth:  and.  in  like  manner,  the  ninie  >*>ul  may  retnrn  at  a  future  epoch  nnd  l»e  pn»vide«l  with  a  new  bodily 
integument,  fn  opjxinition  to  Wagner" •*  distinction  IwtwiiMi  knowlnlge  an-l  faith — which  d:^t ini-tion  he  fcadalso 
defended  in  earlier  physiological  wriLiuga,  and  in  articles  for  the  Augsburg  AUtjtmtoit  Zcitung—oi  in  c|<pa» 
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l  Co  what  vac  called  hb  u  bookkeeping  by  double-  entry,**  Lotxc,  among  other*  foul  already «  jqmwwd 
in  hi*  Vedicinierhe  P^ffrholtyjie,  on  the  ground  that  an  hurmouioui*  system  i»f  cr:nvicti:-n*  i* 
J  the  essential  needs  of  the  human  spirit.  Curl  Vogt  accepted  the  challenge  addressed  to  him  l*y 
raiulfi.i^ht  hM  "pinion  ,  chiefly  with  the  weapon  of  ttotire,  in  KitkieruUtuite  und  IIVmmjmUiciincu, 
c>.  Tfc.»  questions  Involved  in  the  controversy  are  dincuhscd  by  Vogt  in  their  scientific  o  inflections, 
Phy*.»loji*ke  Brief e  ^Stuttgartl.  1W5-17,  etc.),  BiUUr  an*  deni  Thierleben  t  Frankfurt -oo- 
fc«-3l-,  lN"W>.  and  Vorhnungen  Uber  den  Mtntchcn,  seine  SteUung  in  der  Svkoufting  und  fa 
tar  OtncKivhte  der  Ertte  (Uiessen,  lbtti  [Lecture*  on  lion,  etc.,  English  translation,  London; 
ck  translation.  Lectin*  hut  rnvmme,  by  J. -J.  Moulinie,  Paris,  lftoo.— 7/.] ).  The  tank  of  developing 
ally  the  materialistic  principle  has  been  chiefly  assumed  by  Jac,  Uolcschurt  and  Louis  Iltich- 
PV.  try  the  former  in  Der  KreManf  dee  Lebene.  phyioUvjiwke  Antttorteu  auf  Liebif*  ckemlmhe  lirUfe 
'Marencv,  WW.  4th  cd.,  186*)  and  Z)te  KtnheU  dee  Lebenm  (a  lecture  delivered  at  the  University 
fei  Turin,  Glrfcswi,  1K64),  and  by  the  latter  in  Kntft  und  SU.f,  empii-i>$ck'HatnipJiii<mopki*che  Htudien%  tn 
tf^awav  t m-r<T*! .liuliicJwr  iMwxtelluw/  (Frankfort,  1S55.  11th  ediL,  1370;  this  b  x»k  may  bo  called  the  Bibk- of 
fee  Grrman  materialism  of  the  present  day  ;  it  nun  been  translated  into  numerous  foreign  language*  [Into 
burll-h  by  J.  F.  Co'dingwood  :  Fore*  and  Mutter,  Loudon,  1W14.— 7Y.J  and  ban  called  forth  te  plies  from  men 
faretgnt-n-  a*  Paa!  Janet  [Is  MnifrUtU*me  txmtempttrain  ;  English  translation  by  Gust.  Mamon,  Mat,  of  the 
Prima  fkiy,  I  »n<]..  1S67]  in  France,  and  K.  Itossi  in  Italy,  and  other*),  Natur  und  </**«.  OeeprdeA  ureter 
Pr+umts  uher  lim  M«t*rktli*mu*  und  die  rruiphUwunJUttc/ieii  Pragen  tier  Gegcmeurt  (Frankfort,  1H67.  3M 
a*..  IsftM.  Phtf*i»l'.gl*h*  Muter  (Lcipfiic  ISfil),  ,!««  .KfJur  umi«  li'i**tr>tJiicA'</t  iLcipnic,  lNiat,  *i  ed.f  IMjU), 
/tvJH  I'lirVJivn^M  Hber  itie  Dtrwin'm'Me  Thetirie  run  der  Vencandluw/ der  Arte n,  und  die  end* '  EntnWhung 
tar  ffrfffiitMtneiii-ett  (Lci'sUc.  1NW,  Ski  ed.,  ISliO;  BUchncr  has  also  translated  from  the  English  of  Charles 
Lyell  a  prodmtiun  relating  to  tho  "  Age  of  the  Human  IUco  and  the  Origin  of  Specie*  by  Modification '').  awl 
Die  SteUung  de*  Men*  hen  in  der  Xntur  (Leiptiic,  1600).  Heinrich  Ciolbo  (born  Doc.  '.'A>,  18111)  airruea  with 
the  mab<r^aU<H  In  di-nylng  the  exwtenoc  of  a  neoniid,  tronnuendent  or  "impra-cendible'1  world,  und  in  expreav 
Imr  him«4'lf  a-  "o»nt«iit  with  the  one  natural  world,  in  which  all  that  in  true,  pood,  and  beautiful  ia  con- 
talnnl."  <W.*k*:  Seue  DtreteHung  de*  ScnxwiUxmu*,  Leiptic  lb55;  Knt*tehuinj  dee  Srlb*tbrtcu**t*cine, 
Htw  An'tr-rt  an  Ili-rrn  Prof.  Isttze,  ibbl.,  Ib6»»;  Die  (irenzen  und  der  t'rmjtrung  der  metist-Mlkhen  Erkennt- 
Hi**,  i  n  lieijenmttr  xu  It  ant  und  UfjeU,  natuntfi4ti*ch-tele»lu{n'iiche  DurvtyRhruntf  den  mevknnim'hen  Prin- 
ctpm.  J'-na  and  L'ipw,  l&QG;  Die  itutkematik  ah  fdeai  filr  a  lie  andere  Erkenntnim^  m  the  Zeit*vhr.fi\r 
«■.  PkHm..  Vul.  VII..  lWifl.)  CzoIbe'A  methodical  principle  in  the  .scnsi)rJL<tic  one,  that  a  clear  image  of  the 
inner  nmnei'tl<«i  of  thinfrn  in  only  attainable  on  the  condition  that  whatever  hyp»ithewe?«  be  uwd  to  Mipple- 
a^en?  tlii*  n  jxirt-*  of  perception  be  callable  of  complete  representation  in  the  *en«:oti*  imagination ;  furth«T, 
that  though',  ttflf  in  only  a  rtibatitute  for  real  perception,  and  that  therefore  whatever  <'luim>*  to  be  KUpra- 
«-n*:''"ie  ii>  tit  U>  ritrldly  denied  ounAidcratii>n.  On  the  fact,  nay*  Ciolbe.  that  mathematics  dealu  only  with 
vhat  i-  en:n])U<tely  callable  of  reiyrmentntion  in  the  «en*uoo*  imofrinatiou.  anil  that  it  e.\clndi*H  fnnn  itx  pror- 
incr  whatever  W  wupra-Kontible,  n*stn  the  ncientiflc  Kiiperiority  of  th.it  science,  which  mn-4  vervo  not  only  an  a 
fcMiivlatH»ii.  but  al*»  a-t  an  ideal  prototy|>e  for  all  other  knowledge.  In  the  two  first  of  the  work*  above  cited, 
CauiU'  a'«umcs  an  elemeiitury  facta,  not  only  the  physical  and  chemicid  prociisttes  of  nuture.  but  alno  the 
ufrani^  ftcrm*  of  natural  exiioence :  and  it  in  from  certain  phyxicol  motion*  of  matter  thai  he  n.vk»>  t»  develop 
«rti«iiiin«  and  fecttiiir*  an  the  elemcntn  of  the  *ouI.  In  the  work  on  the  Limits  and  the  OrUrin  of  Human 
Ka^wleriin*.  on  the  contrary,  he  declared  this  latter  attempt  to  have  Uvn  IncfTcctual.  He  hen-,  tlien-fore, 
awvin-vk.  m«  ninallrnriirinal  with  matter  and  with  its  dctfUmfnl  form-s  "the  ncnwitloiiH  and  feelings  wlreh  are 
h:tM»n  in  -iwtv.  i*  the  world-ivml.**  Theneform  the  "three  fundamental  limit*  [nr  elementary  fact*]  uf  knowl- 
nlci'."  with  whieh  he  oombine*.  a*  the  "  idtml  limit  of  knowledge,"  the  ultiiiukte  divi^'n  of  the  world,  in  which 
the  u:..t\  »f  th«*  T\«>rld  con«ir»U.  namely,  "the  happineiw  and  wll-belng  of  evt»rj-  feeling  lieing,  as  resulting 
f-jni  it-  attainment  to  the  greatest  iiossible  inTfection.*1  To  Ptrive  after  thin  hupplm^s  and  wcll-licing,  in  ita 
mwnt.al  •li«tinctiim  from  a  narrow  egoism,  is  with  Czoltie  the  fundamental  principle  of  morals  and  right. 
Th*  th"««r  tnal  -vnMiticnn  and  idl  |>*ychical  irrodnctx  are  extf>tideil  in  space,  i*  con*idereil  necesHiiry  by  C.  (ho 
that  t.is  p-yrholi«y  i*  tn  be  termeil,  n«it,  indeed,  materialistic,  but  "ext«ni>lonaliNtl<*M).  That  the  order  of 
t'li  »<irl«l  rrny  U*  cuneeiveil  (in  oppririition  to  the  psychology  which  treats  the  soul  as  a  men*  point)  as 
t».tri  to -i»;.>  lifignful.  he  ronwdern  it  as  eternal,  and  he  aw-ribe*  the  like  <*ternity.  not.  imleeil.  to  htunnu 
v.  !i.i<lu'ii«.  *•*«  to  the  various  airronomical  bodies,  or  at  lca-t  to  those  which  contain  organ i/i>d  ami  ]^>t  !il- 
rafiy  e»»-l-i.i»-«i  biMiigs.  and.  in  |mnl<*tilar,  to  the  earth.*    The  tendency  to  new  chun-h -organ iAttion  accompa- 

•  Tm  tl.:«  l.\tTiT  point  (V-»11h'*4  thi^»r>\  notwithstanding  hi-«  i-fforts  to  ]m»vi»  the  contrary.  i%  howi-viT, 
^■ir<t  iy  •  h.-tr;iion\  v.  i:h  attr>>uoinii-At  and  hrtnihttfieal  (ml*.  Mich  a«.  in  pnvti<i:lar.  the  grarlual  nnimintifn  <>f 
t*  r  t.i'  r\-  ii'-t.  -n  .if  thr  nirth  thn>ugh  thf  inilueiui*  «»f  the  ilihin/  ami  tliwing  riiles.  and  tin-  tnuT*-  «»f  the 
k'r»  W.x\  <  •■  ii.g  "f  th->  i-arth.  It  U  .d«*i  in  omil  <l  with  tin*  pn>luibi'.ity  uf  thi-  <  xiitem-e  of  a  mnlmtn  whii-h 
tivl-  l.»  'hi-«k  the  fi-nvard  tn-iti-m  ut  all  the  «"eli--t:ul  Nuli.  -,  iitiM  h.i  irrndually  U*  le>M'n  the  -i/r  ul  tin  ir-irl»its. 
In  4-aae  thi-rv  «'▼{«*.*  a  n~i<:iu'  iii'ili.'.in,  the  o>n'-la-i.in  i-»  iin  \itiblc  thut,  with  the  progrew  of  Lnu',  smaller 
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nieii  and  characterises  the  naturalism  of  Ed.  Lowcnthal  (Sy*tem  und  Ge*rhirAte  ilea  XaturnNnnvt, 
1WJ1,  !iihcil..  ibid.,  1«is:  Fine  /.We/cm  ohne  fltUuutni-u,  IVt1.,  IHH&;  MmatoscUrl.n  fir  /"..•. «.4«; 
Kritik  im  lirrrh-i'-e  d>,r  dm  irtUlir/un  Fatrultdtnii,  Dresden,  lsiMS:  Iter  Fr*-Menkt.i\  Ot'ihl't  ife*  inn 
altu  '.'ogdunten-  inier  Frehtr.Hk*.rbund*n.  I)p<mI«ii.  ISTIM.    Lowcnthal  affirms  th.it  the  church  proposal  bybk 
is  duain^'uUhcd  from  the  uncalled  Free  Church,  by  demanding.  n>»t  absence  of  belief  or  tcudk-i;c>.  »T 
ity.  but  the  exclusion  of  "belief  In  the  jmp*T* -usual,**  while,  as  its  iH^ltivc  aims,  he  dc*.guaie-  the 
tion  of  human  knowledge,  of  human  dnrnity.  or  moral-,  and  of  humnn  wclfutv."     The  like  tea.lenrr.hi 
certain  ncnn\  is*  manifest  in  the  anonymous  work  :  iHt*  Erwwliitni  drr  Xatur,  3d  til't..  Fnmkf./n-*<t- 
M..  1HW.    Karl  Wilhelm  Kuui*  ^iu  his  Vernnnfl  und  ftffenburung^  Leipric,  lt?7U)*d«richc«.  from  ihcimtofal* 
i>-tit-  »taiid|>oiut,  the  outline*  of  a  history  of  nature  and  religion.     A  mediating  position  with  rcierva-xtuthi 
materialistic  dii-]>ntc  in  taken  by  Jul.  Schnllcr.  the  Hegelian  (teih  utul  Seel*1*  cur  Aif/li.lrttng  >h*.-  A*ulJ** 
giiiuhe  und  W '/***//«  ■/*/(/*,  Weimar.  ISftf,  3d  edit..  1.^58).     Writing  from  the  standpoint  of  Schopfnta»r,*tt 
Franen«*»dt  (I'eber  den  .Vuteriiilixmu*.  LelHc,  InVIi  discriminates  tatwocn  truth  and  error  U:  mauriiE* 
Judgments  ti])ou  materialism,  from  the  «tand]>oiut  of  positive  theology,  have  been  written  by  theC'-atbdb 
J.  Vrohw  hammer  (MenHcheimeeU-  u/id  Physitdoyie,  eine  StreUvkrift  yeyen.  K.   Vojty   Munich,  li*;  Bm 
Chrntt.it fimn  and  die  modern*  Xainnci*ienxch  (.ft,  Vienna.  lJSI'7)  and  Kriedr.  Michel  is  {Dtr  J/j:- no  *i*» 
aU  Kokkrglaube.  MunKter.  18o«).  a.-*  also  by  Anton  Tanner  (  Vorle*uiu/en  Hl*er  den  Mater -i'i'f<4«*r*,  Loa-rse, 
1*M>4J,  by  the  lYoU-uunts.  Friedr.  Fabri  (lirir/e  get/en  den  .V'ttrrinhtmiu*.  Stuttjrard,  l***,  wml  edi:..  r& 
an  esKiy  on  the  origin  and  up*  of  the  human  nice,  ibid.,   lcM).  Otto  Wo\>ch  [Ikr  JfattriuIi.i.tH*  tirftt 
vhrMlictie  W'rlUiHwhnuuHy,  Berlin.  lN*iT).  and  Th.  (.Kto  Bcrger  ( Ev<wj*ii*' her  *JH*t*tbt\  r»~  •»«»*/,  <-j  fn^'rvM. 
iceltlirher  VrylnniH-.  CJotha,  l>i70).  and  by  the  philosopher.  K.  l*h.  Fischer  {Die  I'mcahrheit  i!e<  tie. wi'iS* 
«»»/*  ii nd  Muttrtalhinux,  mit  bt*ond*rer  Iiihk*l<-ht  nuf  die  SUrften  von  Feuerlttck*  \\*yl  -iwi  Jf"fc<ii4, 
Krlan^eu.  \K£l\  an  1 « lher«.     A  iMmprehen*-ive  knowledp)  of  the  phy ideal  sriemvs  is  ^own  i:i  t'-.«  ..nTi-!fia:^ 
rialiKtie  wurk«  of  II.  Ulrid  <on  **  Faith  and  Knowleilp*,*'  ''(JihI  und  Nature.**  "God  antl  Mu:i  :*"  ri:.s',  a^f.eV 
ami  othi-m.      (oinpar.*  further,  amonjjr  other  wi»rks   II.   (*-.  Ad.  RiehUT,    fit-yen    >iru  Mutt-i  iuU\i&w>  if 
JS\  uzeil  {.( Jyma-.  I»n.»jrr.).  Zwiekau.  lK>.*i;  Ur.iub;u:h,  hT/hlrnjIaftfie  nn.i  Mote*  nilixniux  t^ter  die  l!V.-A;-*ra*i 
fffiMthjrn  I.cbeiiM,  Frnnkf«»rt,  1>5«:  J.  D.  Meyer.  Zum  .StrtU  i)b*>r  Lttb  und  Seele,  Wortt  der  Krif?i\  HamUif 
1W5»»;  Pfilt'ts.  Ztut/rtifffti.  I'miiiu,  INTO:  IloLwn.  Si-hellwieu.  Kritik  din  Mtterbtlisnitix,  Btrlfn.  1n>:  >ri+  "M 
JieiriiMMfHriii.  Tlerlin.  W\ii:  A.  Corn  HI.  MnterinHsmn*  und  [deaii*i>inx  in  ihren  ffftjentriirtijen  Enticl-l'infr- 
Iriwn,  Iliidi'll*-n.r,  1Sf>**:  Karl  Snell,  IHe  Strtitfruge.de*  MtUeriuli*mu*.  tin  wmiltebidrA  Wmi.  Jtiia.  IN**: 
the  complement  of  the  bttU;r  work,  and  a  work  whieh  irive*  evidence  of  pr«>founil  insight,  is  SiilII'-c  Ac  &-i*p- 
f  ung  den  Mmsffun,  Leip?ie,  ISd'J;  A.  N.  IVihner.  Xaturfor*>'tinwj  und  Culturtebtn,  Iianni-.v(-r.  l.\5'.i.  "U^i, 
l^TO  :    M.   J.   P«hlriileji,  t\Wr  dfii   Mutrri<tli*niUM  in  d»r  nrn^rrii   Xutunci**..   Ixips..   INV* :  r.  Wi-rtkr. 
Cthrr  WfHfti  und  Hey  riff  dtr  Mni*t.htn*f?U\  2«l  <^1..  Ilrixen.  1N)7.     Tlir  attempt  t->  roon-ii.    »..e  -.w  -.n.  •:!: 
do«*triiie  with  the  U-Iief  in  h'.im.m  immorrality  is  muile  by  M:i\.  Pm^bach.  in  lHc  indtr.dm   "«   r.v.'riVi -.'«- 
krit,  ram  nii'mtdi*fisrh-wrtai)huHf*'-hen  Staiidf/unU, ,  Olmut/,  1>."vJ:   p.e  If.rnimni*  dtr  Kr<n  ■", ,  \^  ,hr  .V-* 
turfnr* ••hung  mit  den   Ffidt.ru  ngtii  di  H  mtimvhUrh'Ui   titm'Athtt  o<lrr  dir  ;«-,•»  "m  /;•-/<«  ■  fax:. ,  >,;■    ;u:(fr 
Fidy*  der  ittmni*tt*rhen  \'rrftt*xuny  drr  Xatur.  Leip«ie,  ls*i,s;  />/«•  of,jettt  drr  *tu/tl.  W'uhr.*..  H:»!ie.  ib»5i 


nia-^M's  mu-t  be  constantly  menrinp:  themselves  in  larper  ones  (although  in  constantly  iuorea-uix  ?;>a?ei 'f 
time>,  und  that,  while  wnailer  b<»«lies  be**om«'  cooled  off  and  Htliditlc.l  mon-  rapidly  than  the  iur^'.-r  oi-.t'tt'ikf 
wni'.l.  vi't.  thivu^rh  the  plumrinK  of  the  i-maller  biMlies  into  the  latter  ones  of  the  moon  im«i  tlie  v.irth.  of  :?"* 
earth  into  the  sun,  etc..  the  incan^leK^•nt  «tate  must  Ixs  in  the  eriil  brought  buik  and  tht?  v.  h.-lc  p:>  ■  .•*#>  u(  liit 
hum  \w  renewed  in  ever-ineri'ii-inj?  diim-nMon-*.  We  must  conclude.  furth'T,  ii]Km  thi-  same  o>n<ii:i  m.  tLat 
this  procesK  of  ehanpe  and  renewal  miM  eontinu<  et-rnally,  provideii  that  matter  -lui-rv  in  the  ii:iia:ty  a" 
8na4"e,  otherwi-e  it  ruin  <vutinue  only  until  a  jKTi.»d  which  is  removal  from  the  prc-tcm  b.,  n  ni.iio  .ii^naL 
The  vibrations  in  the  brain  are,  aivordinsr  to  ('zolbe.  eomix-n-nt,  not  iudecil  to  produce  <.  :iv;it  i.u"  »l-1  fod- 
iiiL's,  but  to  "detach"  them  fn»m  the  world-oul.  in  whi«-h  the\  nre  "latei:i."  Imt  thN  pr-KV—  nf  "uetat*i- 
in^r"  :«*  it-df  an  "elementary  fner"  in  CzolU-".-*  theory  und  is  Mt  uiiexplaiui*d.  The  projection  i.-f  >>cn«ifc)ia 
and  i^rccptions  rand  ulso  of  n'pri-sentation-  and  thought r  ^  >  from  the  p!a«-«  f<  where  they  a.v  exciuni  or  "it- 
tft4*hetl,  '  lieyoud  the  I'liniui  of  the  IkhIv.  l«*arU  to  a  mit.ual  interxx-tion  of  the  fields  of  M-nxitiou  of  diflavot 
persons:  but  here  it  is  left  unexplained  and  unintelligible,  why  in  all  case*  only  tlu»-e  >«'n*itiou?.  etc.  whka 
orieinate  in  the  -ame  pUuv  [or.  i\*  we  should  onlinurily  say.  in  the  same  mcnt.il  l-^-.iiit}  or  brain.—  Tr.},  »n 
n-s«n-i:it«'d  in  unity  of  iNmsi-iou-w**- :  f<»r  althousrh  thi*  unity  d<M--«  not  in  fact  dejierd  mi  the  p-uncnul  Ottftf 
of  the  i^xchical  -nb-tanci\  yet  it  does  ivrtamly  pre^iipiw^"  a  distinct  and  sepamtc  fwt:n>:ur.i,  a  timliiutim 
from  within  tin-  sphere  of  which  t:ie  si-n--ationa  of  other  individual*  are  exelndc.l.  and  which  may  bebnad 
the  Hpare  of  eouM-ionsne^:  this  s|ia«v  of  ronseiouhne-w,  further,  can  scarcely  be  Mtn:-.ted  anywhere  «r«|« 
within  the  brain  t say,  in  the  thulaniun' i>fi'-ux,  in  which  J.  Luys  \i:tchrr>  he**ur  U  *?/*!'■  me nerti-uxetr&ir* 
tpinaL  Paris,  1Hk>J  be*deve«  Uie  Htiuuriwn  commune  to  be  lot.-ateil,  as,  in  the  corpus  HtriMuniy  the  i.totoriK* 
commune). 
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1  to  what  was  called  his  "  bookkeeping  by  double  entry, **  Lotse,  among  others,  bad  already  rxpretwl 
in  his  Medicinische  Pxyvholtyie,  on  the  ground  that  an  harmonious  system  of  conviction*  U 
I  the  essential  need*  of  the  human  spirit.  Carl  Vogt  accepted  the  challenge  addressed  to  him  by 
randfor.ght  hid  opinion.;,  chiefly  with  the  weapon  of  satire,  in  JCo/tlergiaube  und  Witmen  {iiivaeei^ 
1004,  etc).  Th?  question*  involved  in  the  controversy  are  disciutted  by  Vogt  in  their  scientific  connections, 
fcl  his  PhyKolojUcht  Brief e  (StuUgard,  1845-47,  etc.),  JiiUier  aus  dem  Thierleben  (Fronkfort-oii- 
tHrtV  ,  1S52),  and  Vorlesungen  Qber  den  Metutcnen,  seine  Uteilung  in  der  Sckbufung  und  In 
4tt  '  'Oeschtchte  tier  Erde  (Giessen,  1663  [Lectures  on  Man,  etc^  English  translation,  London ; 
Vimm th  translation,  Lecons  sur  rhomme,  by  J.- J.  Moulinie,  Porta,  1865. — 7V'.]).  The  tank  of  developing 
sjatJiiiiilioally  the  materialistic  principle  haj  been  chiefly  assumed  by  Jac  Molcschutt  and  Louis  Biich- 
W,  hf  the  former  in  Der  Kreislanf  des  Lebens,  physUtlogische  AtUworten  auf  LieMfs  chemltclte  UrUfe 
(Majance,  1853.  4th  ed-,  1868)  and  Die  Elnheit  des  Lebens  (a  lecture  delivered  at  the  University 
fa  Turin,  Giessen,  1864),  and  by  the  latter  in  Kraft  und  Stof%  enipiri*chrnaturpaUo*opki*c*e  Studlen,  in 
fliywufn  iMMf7inffn  Jn  i  DarsteUutuj  (Frankfort,  1865,  11th  ediL,  1870:  this  bjok  may  be  called  the  Bible  of 
tte  German  materialism  of  the  present  day ;  it  has  been  translated  into  numerous  foreign  luuguagcs  [into 
Bagtish  by  J.  F.  Collingwood  :  Force  and  Matter,  London,  1864.— 7V.]  and  has  called  forth  leplies  from  snefa 
twelguerB  an  Panl  Janet  \Le  MutiriaUxme  contemporain  ;  English  translation  by  Gust.  Masson,  Mat.  of  the 
Prtnent  Dag.  Lond.,  1867]  in  France,  and  E.  Rossi  in  Italy,  and  others),  Natur  und  GeUtt,  Oesprdch  sweier 
Wrennde  Qber  den  Matertoilsmus  und  die  reat-phUosop/iiecJien  Frugen  der  Oegtnwart  (Frankfort,  1857,  3d 
•a.,  1865),  Phy*U>\t.gi*che  folder  (Leipsic  1861),  Aus  Natur  und  Wissenschttft  (Leipaic  1**M,  3d  ed.,  1809), 
Seeks  Vorlesungen  Qber  die  Dartcin'sche  Theorte  von  der  Verwandiung  derArten,  und  die  erste  Entstokunff 
•tar  OrgnnUtmemctn  (Lcipsic.  1868,  3d  ed.,  1869;  Buchner  has  also  translated  from  the  English  of  Charles 
Lysll  a  production  relating  to  the  "  Age  of  the  Human  Race  and  the  Origin  of  Species  by  Modification  "),  and 
Die  SteUung  den  Mentchen  in  der  Nntur  (Leipdc,  1869).  Heinrich  Czolbe  (born  Dec.  30,  181U)  agrees  with 
the  materialists  in  denying  the  existence  of  a  second,  transcendent  or  '*  supra-sensible  ^  world,  and  in  express- 
ing himself  as  "  content  with  the  one  natural  world,  in  which  all  that  is  true,  good,  and  beautiful  is  con- 
tained." ( Works :  yeue  DarsteHung  des  Sensuali*mu*,  Leipsic,  1855 ;  Entstehung  des  Selb*lbetcu**tseiH*\ 
etne  Antwori  an  Jlerrn  Prof.  Lotze.  ibid.,  1856;  Die  Grensen  und  der  Unprung  der  menttekllchen  Erkenntr 
**m,  im  Gegensatte  su  Kant  und  Hegel,  naturallstisch-teleologische  Duixhfikhrung  des  tnechanischen  Prin- 
e&M,  Jena  and  L"ip*lc,  1865;  Die  Mathematik  als  Tdeal  fQr  a  lie  andere  Erkenntniss.  in  the  Zeit«cAr.fur 
ex.  Philo*„  Vol.  VII.,  1866.)  Czolbe's  methodical  principle  is  the  sensurJistic  one,  that  a  clear  image  of  the 
inner  connection  of  things  is  only  attainable  on  the  condition  that  whatever  hypotheses  be  used  to  supple- 
neat  the  reports  of  perception  be  capable  of  complete  representation  in  the  sensuous  imagination ;  further, 
that  thought  itself  is  only  a  substitute  for  real  perception,  and  that  therefore  whatever  claims  to  be  supra- 
senaihle  is  to  be  rigidly  denied  consideration.  On  the  fact,  says  Czolbe,  that  mathematics  deals  only  with 
what  is  completely  capable  of  representation  in  the  sensuous  imagination,  and  that  it  exclude*  from  its  \irov- 
inoe  whatever  is  supra-sensible,  rests  the  scientific  superiority  of  that  science,  which  must  serve  not  only  as  a 
foundation,  but  also  as  an  ideal  prototype  for  all  other  knowledge.  In  the  two  first  of  the  works  above  cited, 
Csoibc  assumes,  as  elementary  facts,  not  only  the  physical  and  chemical  processes  of  nuture,  but  also  the 
organic  forms  of  natural  existence ;  and  it  is  from  certain  physical  motions  of  matter  that  he  seeks  to  develop 
■insurious  and  feelings  as  the  elements  of  the  souL  In  the  work  on  the  Limits  and  the  Origin  of  Human 
Knowledge,  on  the  contrary,  he  declares  this  latter  attempt  to  have  been  Ineffectual.  He  here,  therefore, 
assnnvs.  as  equally  original  with  matter  and  with  its  designful  forms,  *•  the  sensations  and  feelings  wh'ch  are 
hidden  in  space,  or  the  world-soul."  These  form  the  "three  fundamental  limits  [or  elementary  facts]  of  knowl- 
edge."  with  which  he  combines,  as  the  "  ideal  limit  of  knowledge, "  the  ultimate  design  of  the  world,  in  which 
(fee  unity  of  the  world  consists,  namely,  "the  happiness  and  well-being  of  every  feeling  being,  as  resulting 
tyra  its  attainment  to  the  greatest  possible  perfection."  To  strive  after  this  happiness  and  well-being,  in  its 
essential  distinction  from  a  narrow  egoism,  is  with  Czolbe  the  fundamental  principle  of  morals  and  right. 
The  theory  that  sensations  and  all  psychical  products  are  extended  in  space,  is  considered  necessary  by  C.  (so 
that  his  psychology  is  to  be  termed,  not,  indeed,  materialistic,  but  "extensionalistta").  That  the  order  of 
the  world  may  be  conceived  (in  opposition  to  the  psychology  which  treats  the  soul  as  a  mere  point)  as 
intrinsically  designful,  ho  considers  it  as  eternal,  and  he  ascribes  the  like  eternity,  not,  indeed,  to  human 
indiridml*,  but  to  the  various  astronomical  bodies,  or  at  least  to  those  which  contain  organized  and  psyebi- 
colly-endowed  beings,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  earth.*    The  tendency  to  new  church -organization  aecomjxv- 

*  In  this  latter  point  Czolbe's  theory,  notwithstanding  his  efforts  to  prove  the  contrary,  is,  however, 
•rarcely  in  harmony  with  astronomical  and  geological  facts,  such  as,  in  particular,  the  gradual  retardation  of 
the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth  through  the  influence  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  tides,  and  the  traces  of  the 
gradual  cooling  of  the  earth.  It  is  also  in  conflict  with  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  a  medium  which 
tends  to  check  the  forward  motion  of  all  the  celestial  bodies,  and  so  gradually  to  lessen  the  size  of  their  orbits. 
la  case  there  exists  a  resisting  medium,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that,  with  the  progress  of  time,  smaller 
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•U*  I*bfnn.  Brolau.  1NoT>:  Kritlmh*  Grundlrffuun  far  VotkviclrUi*chtif:*lekrt%  Berlin,  lflflfi:  KriL 
ttt'r  X*it.-iJf.  h.  «/.  *  .<<«•.,  Berlin.  1871;  C.  Ia':i»»  k> .  Pttpidart  A+ttluUL.  Leipj-ic,  IHm.  3d  eulana  j  aj, 
1^70 ;  J.  IIop}H>.  7>4V  (lexammte  I-ot/U,  I..  Padcrlmrn,  JMis  ^i; ),  l>ir  klrint  fonjii.  fWrf„  leflft:  A  Bothi,^ 
Jitmm.-k  in  <Ur  (;<•* hi<hU*  Berlin,  lNJO.  llettnitj*  zttr  rvyl*i>kiuUn  l**yckoiwjir%  fbkt^  lbti8;  IT  I  lihaij 
/»iV  Krlvinriiiimtekrc  alt  Xutunci**.,  C'oihcn,  lrt*<;  A.  von  Oct  tin  gen.  Die  MontitUMirtik  und  dit  rtrtjflfcfr 
WtnUlin-,  V*-r*».-h  iinvr  .^K'iui-Ktfut  itnf  unpn-if-htr  (t'rmul'ftifr.  Erlangcn,  le*W  acq.:  K.  B.S.W 
Ilartmaini.  Philos.  »/*■*  rnbe.tcuHtt  n^  Berlin,  1m»,»,  :jd,  considerably  enlarged  edition,  llffl  (d. 
by  Hartmuuu  in  the  /%««**.  Maimt*kffle\,  t.\b*  r  <lit  .UalritiHcke  Stelktulc  i*-c  above,  lit.  to  |  1*1).  S^rMfcjfl 
^fMi/.  Phlfu*.  til*  Fiyhr.n  ton  Hrfjil  /«.  Schoprnh..  Ikrlin.  1MW.  Aphorixmin  Qberdus  Drama,  Berlin.  HJS:f 
A.  Honvic/,  UrundlinUn  em*:*  ti'jhtenm  der  Ai.*thitik,  Lcipftic,  1MK»;  C.  Hebler, 

*  llartinaun's  philosophy  iri  a  form  of  monism,  tin-  subject  being  the  unconscious  spirit  with  the  * 
tributc*  will  nnd  rc|»rcsentation  (idea),    (lie  explain*  feeling  as  resulting  from  affectiona  of  the  will  la  en* 
bin-it  ion  with  comcious  ami  unoonseioun  ideas.;    He  ufllrms  that  it  in  neither  ]>o«8ihle  for  the  "topical  Vm£ 
of  Hegel  to  hi  tain  to  reality  without  will,  w>r  for  the  blind,  irrational  Will  of  Schopenhauer  to  detftnla 
itM'If  to   prototypal  idea-*,    ami  he  demands  therefore  that  both  lx«  conceived  an  coordinate  and  «fl*% 
legitimate  prm-i  pies,  which  f after  the  precedent  of  &.  helling  in  hU  last  *y«teni)  ore  to  be  thought  a!  ■ 
functions  of  one  and  the  came  functioning  essence.     The  Wiil  posits  the  "That*  (oYiv*,  the  real  wiiaewd 
ami  the  Idea  the  "What"  (the  ideal  essence)  of  the  world  and  of  thing*.    The  "That"*  of  the  world ■ 
alojri«al  like  the  Will:  the    "What"  of  the  world  is  logical  like  the  Idea.     It  rcsmlts  that  the  afc^bal 
existence  of  the  world  is  also  an tilogieaL.  liccausc  from  the  nature  of  the  will  (which  we  know  by  hvli-vrioi 
from  experienecjt  here  follows  the  ncccftary  preponderance,  of  pain.     Consequently  it  were-  bettor  that  tfe 
world  should  not.  exist  than  that  it  should  exist  idnctriiio  of  iiessimism ),  although  the  existing  world  *  tb 
bent  of  nil  ]«o>sible  world-*  (optimism),  an  is  hlu»\vn  by  it*  development,  under  the  direction  of  nnoon<fva 
providence,  in  a  form  giving  evidence  of  the  highest  possible  degree  of  adaptation.     (Thus  for  euoufc. 
life  is  reudenil  endurable  only  by  the  artiuoe  of  nature,  in  virtue  of  which  all  lit  interesting  to  ehildh«<*S  «J 
youth  by  reason  of  it*  mivelty;  the  imriial  interruption  of  individual  consciousness  by  *lec|i.  and  of  tte 
historic  eoiiHciou«ne*w  of  humanity  by  death  and  birth  i»n>ervtw  nutu re  from  atony. )     The  end  of  ilerriifr 
ineiit  i-<  the  turning  back  of  volition  inbi  non-volition  (h  process  not,  art  Schojienhaucr  teaches,  indiviiiafly. 
but  only  universally  |*»Mblc)  \  the  means  to  this  m  the  ^reatent  possible  intcn.siflcation  of  ennKrii»e.»nc*i».  *ut* 
it.  N  onl\  in  enii^ciiitisnew*  thiw  lnten>»ltl(Hl  thut  the  idea  is  emancipated  from  will  to  the  decree  nei-e^aryhr 
opiNi^itlm.     Ancilliiry  to  the  riae  and  intensir'.catioii  oi'  coiu^-i oneness  are  the  coHinical.   t^Uuric.  and  rnal 
(biuliitfieul)  dirv«  loprmmts  and  the  development  of  humanity. — Hart  in  an  n  seeks  to  *how  the  frultfnlne*  ii 
the  hypoihi-si-*uf  the  Vucunscioa-i  in  clearinir  up  and  s«»luuj»  the  most  manifold  probl.-m*  in  the  rifl-Sif 
pliy«.iolojr\.  animal  p\ve.hnltvy.  human  psyi'ln»lopy.  sesthetlcs.  ainl  religious  mysticism.     ( It  cxi»liiin»  f»rhia 
for  example.  thi>  pos-ibility  of  love:  the  alluring  pres«.>titiineut.  of  the  unity  of  all  thimrs  U^coine*  K-n-j^rfi"* 
union  :  love  is  the  «ilvery  tlosh  of  the  eternal  truth  of  the  one  nllx-omprchendinR  beiiur.  nhinin^  in  i:p--n  lie 
illusi.in  of  eiiiisciousiiesi*.)    llurtiiionn's  dtxtrine  difTer"*  from  Hf^'l's  (ti\virt  fn>m  the  fMiint  in«-nt;one<l  nN-ve) 
cUiitly  in  this  that  the  former  consider*  tin?   Idea  not  i\n  something  which,  is*uimr  from  diM.*ui>ive  at^irart 
c< ii m  j -t ;<»ns.  li(>fomc<i  eon«rete.  but  as  something  iinm.Hlinfcly  concrete  to  the  intuitive  apprehension.  «i* 
inseparable  from  the  logical  law  of  ilevelopment :  ainl  further,  in  that  he  opposes  the  diahvti--.il  inettaL 
uii.l  foll.r.v*  in-tc.id  the  induitive  tneth<Kl.  rising  pradnally  in  his  conclusioiiR  from  an  empirical  )>*-iA,  ehiWIj 
of  physical  antl  pxycholi^i-'al  material,  which  he  seek*  to  make  as  brood  as  iKXtdble.     He  diKijnx-es  vita 
S.'h'iit-nhauer.  al>o.  in  diinyiu^  that  s|»aiv.  time,  and  cat  ivories  (t«*Mhcr  with  all  that  depeiula  on  them)«t 
purely  -ubjijetive,  in  adopting  a  doctrine  of  atomistic  dynamism  for  the  explanation  of  matter,  and  in  afflna> 
in-'  that  what  appears  to  us  (phenomenally)  as  brain  is  not  a  sufficient  cause  of  the  intellect  generally,  hot* 
only  the  coi.ditiou  of  the  form  of  consciousness. — This  den-trine.  therefore,  niranls  the  worl'L,  if  we  may  l» 
allowe.l  the  us«'  of  this  expression,  as  so  to  speak,  the  product  of  u  good  mother,  the  Idea,  and  of,  a  Ml 
father,  the  Will,  who  (as  i>erhaps  a  (iu<Htic  fancy  might  repn-M.'nt  the  i'a«--i,  captivauil  by  the  charnuof  tb| 
Idea,  apim-aclies  it  with  a  satyr's  sensuous  de*in> :  the  Idea  cannot  i*oapc  the  lover'*  emlirace,  and  briaV 
forth  the  child,  which  ought  not  to  exi-t.  the  world;  but,  with  maternal  solicitude,  Hhe  provide*  the  nahaJIV 
child  with  all  the  grw>d  gifts  with  which  she  is  able  to  alleviate  his  misfortune,  ami  if  tho  necorttty  of  hh 
pas-ing  through  the  <evere  st niggle  of  development  here  cannot  be  avertiil,  yet  a  redemption  i« 
theaiiiithihifion  of  the  will,  in  the  painlivwnew  and  the  joyle>.«ness  of  Nirvana.    To  the  critical 
which  may  be  rui-ed  on  the  Ui-N  of  Hartmann*<  own  assumptions,  namely,  why  it  iw  tliat  thin 
only  negative,  win  n  it  might  be  a  return  of  the  Tdea  int»  itself,  an  cman<i|»atii>n  from  the  other  of  ftatf^jK 
lK-inp-with-si-lf  of  th«'  Mi-a  in  Spirit,  according  to  Heire!'*  triehotoiny),  ami  no  furnish  an  inteUoctoalU 
n«>*w.  iinmixi^l  with  desiri',  to  this  ITurtinann  answers:  the  eternal  self  -mirroring  of  the  IdaawoaH  I 
weariness  nml  despair,  rather  than  blis*.  if  the  Will  were  ot   the  sjime  time  rtill  ocenpied;  but  if  UN 
i-  to  In*  entirely  annihilatisl.  this  action  of  the  Idea  must  Ik>  disconnected  fn»m  all  interest.     Bnt  with  I 
eiuv  to  the  priumry  postulates  of  llartmunii's  rystcm  thi-iinelven,  the  (mention  may  be 
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lAmfMUt  (on  Oopenic«  and  tlie  modern  conception  of  the  world;  UtMtarianifm ;  Lov»of  Eoemkw  and 
^at  Platonic  Jfen. ;  Learingiana;  Kantiana ;  Joan  of  Arc  in  Shakcwpeare,  Voltaire,  and  Schiller),  IjeipM.  lhftv; 
T.  X.  «**—«,  EnXtcwrf  tines  Syrtem*  der  Philo*.  attf  pnrunuUog  OruntUage%  Vicuna,  1NW-05 ;  C.  S. 
,  Dt*  Wi—emmM/*  <&  F)rHkttt*i*ai%  Vienna,  18(0);  Wilh.  Kaulich,  fV&er  ettr  UtwUchktH,  dm*  Zhl  umi 
i  tfii  niaaffu,  in  the  TranaictionH  of  tho  Bohemian  Scientific  Association,  VI.,  1,  Progm*,  1NW, 
r  in  a  new  edition.  Grata,  1810  \  Httndbuch  der  Logik%  Prague.  1SU9;  JfandburA  der  P**  ****W  . 
1870;  Alfred  Friedmann,  Dt*  Eituelnen  Recht  und  Pjtkht,  tin  pkihu.  VrwuM  anf  naiNrui- 
Grundtagt,  Heidelberg,  1870;  J.  Bergmann,  GrundUnien  eintr  Tktori*  die  liticueeUrine, 
Mta,  1870, 

§  135.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  century  no  philosophical  systems 
of  Bueh  importance  and  of  so  powerful  influence  as  those  of  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries  have  sprung  up  outside  of  Germany;  still,  tho 
philosophical  tradition  has  everywhere  been  preserved,  and  philo- 
sophical investigation  has,  in  part,  l>een  carried  further  on.  In  Eng- 
land and  North  America  philosophical  interest  has  remained  chiefly 
confined  to  investigations  in  empirical  psychology,  methodology, 
morals,  and  politics.  In  France  two  philosophical  tendencies  opposed 
the  sensualism  and  materialism  which  reigned  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  Of  these  the  one  found  expression  in  the  eclectic  and  spiri- 
tualistic school  which  was  founded  by  Uoyer-( 'ollard  as  the  disciple  of 
Reid,  which  was  further  built  up  by  Cousin,  who  incorporated  into  its 
body  of  doctrines  a  number  of  German  philosophcmes,  and  in  which 
the  Cartesian  tradition  was  renewed.  The  other  tendency  was  a  theo- 
sophical  one.  More  recently,  Ilegelianism  has  found  occasional  dis- 
ciples in  France.  A  doctrine  of  "  positiviMn."  which  refuses,  in 
principle,  to  make  affirmations  respecting  anything  that  is  not  a  sub- 
ject of  exact  investigation,  but  which  yet,  for  the  most  part,  makes 
common  cause  with  materialism,  was  founded  by  Comte.  A  modified 
scholasticism,  mostly  Thomisr.*,  prevails  in  the  Catholic  seminaries  of 
France, Spain,  and  Italy.  In  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
Korway,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  the  various  schools  of  German 
philosophy  have  exerted  successively  a  not  inconsiderable  influence. 
In  Italy,  the  phil<«ophy  favored  by  the  church  is  Thomism  ;  the  doc- 
trines of  Antonio  Rosinini  and  of  Yinceiizo  Giobcrti,  in  particular, 
have  also  found  numerous  disciples,  and  in  the  last  years  the  Hegelian 
doctrine  has  been  defended  by  zealous  adherents. 

"lofksaJ  Mem"  exfataa  the  prf  Na-eren  though  it  be  only  a non-temnoral prho-of  mind,  and  a  "  will"  a*  the 
Maw  of  thoa*  things  in  the  world,  which  alone,  aa  far  an  oar  krowkduwaxtriul*  ara  tho  MbjorUi'Ti  »>»«•*«**•  4 
wo?    fUTenotwbiertiTe  abstraction*  been  h jpoKatixed ?     (Of  llartmami**  phlloaufihy  treat  K.  Krh.  du 

IVtt,  Am  ******  phUtm.  *«.,  la  Im  Mm  *«**,  1671. No.  »;  M  lulmli £A*##>**»  mm  •'  llUae. 

4m  Cmlncnmten-  L,  Gjmn.  Pn«r.t  Ilamoln,  UTl;0.ai 
Wk^rUfung  iL  ttartmnnwrk.  Ukre  9.  Umk+wmmlm  M  aV 

AwdrAU*  Oft  d.  fusttmet.  New  York,  1W1;  «LH 

itfik*  U*fw%»ck>u»%  hi  the/ewnafllo/^tt.  H 
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In  VoL  IV.  of  the  Mister?  of  ike  P%m%t>mkm  «/  Mtna\  by 
oonprehenchre  survey  of  the  pbflosophtnsl  wuii  published  frwn  1800  It 
■way,  Fiibob,  Italy,  Belgium  and  Holland,  Spain,  Hungary,  Poland, 
United  States  of  America.   Of.  J.  D.  MoreU,  An  Hit.  and  Crettoaf  Flew  ef 
Smr*e»1mlke  Ntnemnik  Cemtmrw,  London,  1848,  td  ed^  1847  (New  York,  194&— TV-.]; 
PkUoeopktoal  Tendencies  o/  Me  Age,  1848.    Beneka,  in  hie  work,  Die  newe 
flt-400),  treats  of  recent  psychological  labore  In  various  oountrftes. 
philosophy  in  other  countries  than  Germany  an  otwotined  ui  tba  leneaftr.  JO* 
andWlrth,and  in  the  Gedanke,  ed.  by  Mkhetet,  aa  also  In  the  Pkiloe.  Mtmatekefm  end  (nit* 
Hnrbarnanlsra)  the  ZeUm.-kr.fhr  exacte  Philoeopkse.    [Also  in  the  Journal  ef 
by  Harris,  Bt  Look,  1867  a*q.-7r.] 

Works  on  French  phUoeophy  in  the  10th  century  are:  Ph.  Demiroa,  Aamfenr  FJUafesru  deal 
***  m  Premoe  em  XtXe  aVete,  Paris,  1838  (4th  ed.,  Branch,  int.— TK]  ;  H.  Tmhae,  £es 
frmmemui  mm  XtXe  Atcfa,  Paris,  1857,  ad  «U  1887;  F.  BarsJawu,  £m  Jtfknapele  est  n  si  iij  mmjm 
JUofc,  Paris,  1888  (compare,  on  the  latter  work,  Bttonne  Vacherot.  la  mtmrnttm  ^Mwtyfktjui  j.  jjjig 
in  the  Aevne  ose  Dens  jrbndes.  Vol.  75, 1888,  pp. 000-877);  Panl  Janet,  Is  !»■  abinfftsii  J1—iia*jaU 
Alois,  Jbsne  dee  Am*  JTondet,  Vol.  75, 1888,  pp.  858-885.  "' 

On  the  more  recent  phDceophy  of  Great  Britain  compare  David 
London,  1865.  9d  ed.,  1887;  W.  WheweU,  Lectures  on  ike  AMory  o/  Morml  PkOem.  en 
edit.,  Load.,  1888;  J.  McCosh.  /Veers*  State  of  Moral  Pkiloe.  In  England,  London,  MOB  (i 
Hamlttn  and  Mill);  Thome*  GoOyne  Simon,  The  Present  State  of  Mesapkmekm  in  Ores* 
Contemp.  Review,  188B,  VoL  viil.,  pp.  JM8-9nl.    The  Journal  of  SpecuL  Pkiloe.  (8c.  Louis,  1807  sea.)  8e> 
nieheR  valuable  contributions  for  the  knowledge  of  the  prevent  condition  of  pbBoeophy  In  AaMriom. 

On  the  philoeophy  of  law  in  Belgium,  aee  Warnkflnlg,  In  Zeiteckr.f.  Pk^  VoL  80,  HaBe,  1857.  Onpsn> 
eophy  in  the  Netherlands,  of.  T.  Boorda,  MA,  VoL  x^  Tubingen,  1848. 

Writers  on  recent  Italian  philoeophy:  Marc  Debrit,  Hist,  mm  Doctr.  Pktkn.  ekme  NsMk  rf-flTsfL 
Park,  I860 :  August*  Conti,  La  Pkiloe.  it.  Coniemporalne  (translated  into  French  by  Bra.  Xavlle,  rsrb, 
1865;  Italian  ed.,  Florence,  1804,  forms  a  supplement  to  Contra  Lectures  on  the  Hlek  of  PhOos.);  TuesL 
Btrater.  Briefe  wber  die  tt.  Pkiloe^  in  the  Gedanke,  1804-05;  Raphael  Mariano,  La  pk,  i  nifaa  m  tsmX 
Paris,  1867;  Frans  Bonatelli,  Die  Pkiloe.  in  ItaUen  sett  lM6,lnthe  ZeUsckr.f.Pnikm^Y<n.6ittBm\uf. 
184-158;  Louis  Ferri,  Eseat  eur  tBUMre  dm  la  Pkiloe.  en  ItaUe  am  XIX.  AltcJt,  Park,  1888. 


Damiron  distinguishes  in  the  French  philosophy  of  the  first  deoennia  of  the 
century  three  schools — the  sensualistic,  the  theological,  and  the  eclectic  and  spiritual- 
istic schools.  The  sensualistic  school,  extending  over  from  the  eighteenth  century  into 
the  19th,  was  in  the  first  decade  of  the  latter  century  more  and  more  crowded  out  by 
the  two  others  ;  but  there  arose,  in  opposition  to  these  latter,  in  turn  a  reaction,  which 
in  part  (c.  #.,  in  Renan  and  Taine,  and  in  Charles  Dollfus,  author  of  Lettra  Pfulmh 
phique*,  Paris,  1851,  3d  ed,  1860)  betrayed  the  influence  of  the  idea  which  beset 
the  basis  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  of  religion  and  history,  while  in  part  (and  stil 
earlier)  it  assumed  the  form  of  naturalism.  On  this  whole  subject  Paul  Janet,  • 
pupil  of  CouBin,  reports  as  follows :  * — 

French  philosophy,  at  the  end  of  the  Revolution  and  at  the  beginning'  of  the 
teenth  century,  was  completely  under  the  influence  of  the  school  of  Condillae. 
physics  was  nothing  but  the  analysis  of  sensations.     As  sensation  could  be 
from  two  points  of  view,  either  with  reference  to  the  organs  of  sensation  or 
reference  to  the  mind,  the  school  of  Condillac  was  divided  into  two 
physiologists  and  the  ideologists.     Physiological  Condillacism  is  represented  kf 
banis.  ideological  Condillacism  by  Destutt  de  Tracy. 

Cabanis  (1757-1808)  is  the  first  French  author  who  treated 


•  The  following  sketch  was  kindly  prepared  by  ProL  Janet  for  the  Id 
a  was  affixed  as  a  supplement.    [The  present  translation  Is  from  the 
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methodically  of  the  relation*  of  the  physical  to  the  moral  in  man.  •  His  work  on  this 
Mibfect  is  made  up  of  twelve  essays,  which  treat  successively  of  the  physiological  his- 
»  tety  of  sensations,  of  the  influence  of  age,  sex,  temperament,  diseases,  diet,  climates, 
Ibsiinct,  sympathy,  sleep,  of  the  influence  of  the  moral  upon  the  physical,  and  of  ae- 
H|wed  temperaments.  The  work  furnishes  a  very  rich  mine  of  interesting  facts. 
JsVat  its  spirit  is  altogether  materialistic.  The  moral,  we  are  told,  is  simply  the  physi- 
cal considered  under  certain  special  points  of  view.  The  soul  is  not  a  being,  but  a 
faculty  Thought  is  a  secretion  of  the  brain.  Later,  in  his  Lettre  $ur  les  causes  pre- 
Wkiires  (8yo.,  Paris,  1834;  addressed  to  Fauriel),  Cab~ni<  profoundly  modified  his 
He  here  admits  the  existence  of  a  cause  of  the  world,  endowed  with  intelli- 
t  and  will,  and  concludes  in  favor  of  a  sort  of  stoic  pantheism. 
Destutt  to  Tracy  (1754-1836)  modified  the  doctrine  of  Condillao  in  attempting  to 
explain  the  notion  of  exteriority,  which  pure  sensation  could  not  give.  According  to 
bam,  it  is  only  our  own  voluntary  motion  that  teaches  us  the  existence  of  external  ob- 
jects. Action  willed  and  felt,  on  the  one  hand,  and  resistance  on  the  other,  constitute 
the  connecting  link  between  the  me  and  the  not-me.  The  same  feeling  subject  can- 
not at  the  same  time  will  and  resist  itself.  Unresisting  matter  could  not  be  known. 
A  being  without  motion  or  whose  motions  were  unfelt  by  itself  would  know  nothing 
>  itself.  Tracy  concludes  that  an  absolutely  immaterial  being  would  know  only 
The  works  of  Tracy  are  (1)  Les  Elements  tTidologie  (2  [4  ?—  2V.J  vols.,  Paris, 
1804),  and  (2)  Commentaire  sur  P  Esprit  des  Lois  (Paris,  1819). 

Reaction  against  the  Sensualistic  School.  This  reaction  has  been  twofold.  We 
distinguish  (1)  the  Theological  School,  (2)  the  Psychological  School,  f 

In  the  Theological  School  three  principal  names  are  to  be  distinguished :  De  Bo- 
fcald,  the  Abbe  de  Lamennais,  and  Joseph  de  Maistre. 

De  Bonald  (1754-1840)  was  the  chief  of  the  so-called  "  traditionalistic "  school, 
the  leading  dogma  of  which  was  the  divine  creation  of  language.  Revelation,  it  was 
taught,  is  the  principle  of  all  knowledge.  There  are  no  innate  ideas.  The  whole 
philosophy  of  Bonald  is  controlled  by  the  triadic  formula  :  cause,  means,  effect.  In 
oosmology  the  cause  is  God ;  the  means  is  motion  ;  the  effect  is  corporeal  existence. 
In  politics  these  three  terms  become  :  power,  minister,  subject ;  in  the  family  :  father, 
toother,  child.  De  Bonald  applied  these  formulas  to  theology,  and  concluded  to  the 
fteoeasity  of  a  Mediator.  Hence  the  following  proposition :  God  is  to  the  God-man 
what  the  God-man  is  to  man 4 

The  Abbe  de  Lamennais  (1782-1854)  was  the  founder  of  theological  skepticism  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  his  Essni  sur  Vmdifferenc*  en  matiere  reUgieuse  (1817-1827, 
4  vols.  8vo. ),  he  borrows,  like  Pascal,  from  Pyrrhonism  its  arguments  against  the 
Mthority  of  our  faculties.  The  errors  of  the  senses,  the  errors  of  the  reasoning 
faculties,  the  contradictions  in  human  opinions,  all  this  arsenal  of  skepticism  is  em- 
Iployed  against  human  reason.  After  this  destruction  of  all  certitude,  Lamennais 
attempt*  to  re-establish  what  he  has  destroyed  by  reference  to  a  new  criterion,  namely, 


'  Rapport*  dv  phy*iqv«  et  du  moral  wore  inserted  in  the  two  fin*  volnmn  of  the  Mimoirt* 
?ms  cJcmm  dt  CluntUut  (ckuute  WidfoUtgi')  and  won*  puba-hed  Ho|»amtcly  In  1812. 
♦  I  gi*e  thia  name  to thia  nchool.  which  ho*  borne  Knc*x*»ivily  acveral  other* { Kchilic,  and  Spiritualistic). 
'-"^■W  mm  I  g»m»uag  appears  to  me  the  mo*t  exact. 

1  wotka  of  thia  author  arc :  E*»ai  analytique  tur  le*  loin  naturtlle*  de  rordre  tociaL     La 
(Id  ad.,  18*1,  8  rola.,   8vo).      Recherche*  phiUufphique*  (lblH).     La  UUorU  du 
PVataVt  S1H>    Uk  (Ssmmrm  compUlss  were  published  in  1*18. 
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universal  consent     On  this  basis  he  seeks  to  establish  the  truth  of   (1)  Denm,  (ft 
Revelation,  (3)  Catholicism. 

Joseph  de  Maistre  (1753-1821)  was  the  founder  of  modern  Ultramontanism,  of  1 
De  Maistre's  Du  Pape  (1819-20)  is  in  some  sense  the  gospel  He  touched  upon  ] 
in  his  Soirees  de  St.  Peterebourg  (Paris,  1821),  in  which  he  treats  of  the  temporal  | 
ment  of  Providence  in  human  affairs.  Strongly  preoccupied  by  the  theological: iim 
of  original  sin,  he  is  tempted  to  see  in  evil  nothing  but  a  means  of  expiation  a*i 
punishment.  Hence  the  cruel  character  of  his  philosophy,  his  apology  for  captt 
punishment,  for  war,  for  the  Inquisition,  eta  He  was  not  without  a  certain  ttngttf 
illuminism  and  dreamed  of  a  vast  religious  renovation,  which  explains  the  fact  ifcsj 
his  name  was  often  cited  and  invoked  by  the  Saint  Simonians. 

Psychological  School  The  characteristics  of  this  school  are:  (1)  that  it  is  entMr 
independent  of  theology,  (2)  that  it  seeks  in  psychology  for  the  principles  of  si 
philosophy,  and  (3)  that  it  renews  the  idealistic  and  spiritualistic  tradition  of  Carte- 
rianism.  Its  principal  representatives  have  been  Royer-Collard,  Maine  de  Bins, 
Cousin,  and  Jouffroy. 

Royer-Collard  (1703-1845),  much  more  eminent  as  a  statesman  than  as  a  philoso- 
pher, introduced  into  France  the  Scotch  philosophy.  He  insists,  most  especially,  like 
lleid,  upon  the  distinction  between  sensation  and  perception,  and  upon  the  principles 
of  causality  and  induction.  What  is  most  interesting  in  his  works,  is  his  analysis  of 
the  notion  of  duration.  According  to  him,  duration  is  not  perceived  in  objects,  it 
exists  only  in  ourselves.  Duration  is  distinguished  from  succession,  which  presup- 
poses the  former  instead  of  being  presupposed  by  it :  our  conception  of  duration 
results  solely  from  the  sentiment  of  our  continuous  identity,  which  latter  results  from 
the  continuity  of  our  action.  (See  the  Fragment  de  Bayer- Collard  in  Jouffroy^ 
translation  of  Reid's  works. ) 

Maine  de  Biran  (1760-1S24).  who  has  been  proclaimed  by  Cousin  the  first  French 
metaphysician  of  the  nineteenth  century,  held  successively  three  different  philosophi- 
cal theories,  or  rather  passed  through  three  periods  in  one  and  the  same  philosophical 
development 

First  Period.  This  period  was  signalized  by  the  appearance  of  the  work  entitled. 
Me  moire  *ur  Vhabitude  (1803).  In  this  work  Maine  de  Biran  appears  as  still  a  member, 
or  rather  as  thinking  himself  still  a  member  of  the  ideological  school  or  school  of 
Condillaj  ;  but  differences  between  his  doctrine  and  that  of  the  ideologists  become 
manifest  already  here.  Developing  the  idea  previously  expressed  by  De  Tracy 
(namely,  that  voluntary  motion  is  at  the  origin  of  the  notion  of  exteriority),  he  foundi 
on  this  principle  the  distinction  between  sensation  and  perception,  which  had  re- 
mained so  vague  in  the  school  of  Reiu.  Sensation  is  only  the  affection  produced  by 
external  causes ;  j>erception  is  the  result  of  our  voluntary  activity.  Maine  -dt 
Biran  proceeds  to  point  out  how  these  two  elements  are  combined  in  the  case  of  escfc 
of  our  senses  in  varying  proportions,  the  perceptions  being  always  proportioned  to  tkl 
motility  of  the  organ.  Perception  is  not,  therefore,  transformed  sensation.  Patalkl 
with  and  rolated  to  this  distinction  is  that  between  imagination  and  memory.  OH 
author  afterwards  distinguishes  between  two  sorts  of  habits,  active  and 
Finally  he  develops  this  fundamental  law  of  habit,  u  that  it  weakens 
strengthens  perception."  . -;';k» 

Second  Period.     In  this  second  period  Biran  is  seen  founding  and 
own  philosophy.      The  fundamental  idea  of  this  philosophy  is,  that  the  ]_ 
of  a  being  who  knows  himself  cannot  be  assimilated  to  the  point  of  viewof-*?AiJ 
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known  externally  and  objectively.  The  fundamental  error  of  the  sensationalist*  in 
philosophy  is  that  they  form  their  notions  of  internal  causes,  or  faculties,  after  the 

iel  of  external  and  objective  causes.     The  latter,  not  being  known  in  themselves, 

i  nothing  bat  occult  qualities,  abstract  names,  representing  groups  of  phenomena, 
i  are  lost  in  one  another  as  fast  as  new  analogies  are  discovered  among  these 
fponpa.  Attraction,  affinity,  electricity  are  nothing  but  names :  thus,  for  the  sensa- 
,  sensibility,  understanding,  will,  and,  in  general,  all  subjective  causality,  are 
r  and  only  pure  abstractions.  But,  objects  Biran,  can  the  being  who  feels  him- 
self acting,  and  who  is  the  witness  of  his  own  activity,  regard  himself  as  an  external 
•bJtLt?  Doubtless  the  soul,  considered  absolutely,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  know- 
ledge :  it  is  an  x.  But  between  the  point  of  view  of  the  abstract  metaphysicians, 
Which  is  that  of  absolute  knowledge,  and  the  point  of  view  of  pure  empiricism,  which 
sjees  nothing  but  phenomena  and  combinations  of  sensations,  there  is  the  point  of  view 
of  internal  reflection,  in  which  the  individual  subject  perceives  himself  as  such,  and  so 
distinguishes  himself  from  those  occult  causes  which  we  suppose  to  exist  externally  to 
us ;  at  the  same  time  he  distinguishes  himself  also  from  all  his  modes,  instead  of 
confounding  himself  with  them,  as  Condillac  pretended,  who  saw  in  the  me  only  a 
collection  or  succession  of  sensations.  The  primitive  fact  of  consciousness  is  that  of 
voluntary  effort  (nitus),  which  includes  two  terms  that  are  distinct,  but  indivisibly 
■nited  :  will  and  resistance  (not  the  resistance  of  another  body,  but  that  of  our  own 
body).  Through  this  resistance  the  me  feels  itself  limited,  and  thus  it  acquires  the 
consciousness  of  itself,  at  the  same  time  that  it  recognizes  necessarily  a  not-me. 
Through  its  internal  consciousness  of  its  activity  the  me  acquires  the  notion  of  cause, 
which  is  neither  an  innate  idea,  nor  a  simple  habit,  nor  an  d  priori  form.  Biran  ad- 
mits, with  Kant,  the  distinction  between  matter  and  form  in  knowledge.  But  the 
form  does  not  consist  of  empty  and  hollow  categories  pre-existing  before  ail  experience. 
The  categories  are  only  the  different  points  of  view  taken  in  internal  experience,  in 
reflection.  As  for  the  matter  of  knowledge,  it  is  given  by  the  resisting  term,  which  is 
the  source  of  diversity  and  localization.  There  is  also,  according  to  Biran,  an  internal 
space,  differing  from  external,  objective  space  :  it  is  the  immediate  place  of  the  me, 
constituted  by  the  diversity  of  the  points  of  resistance  which  the  different  organs 
oppose  to  voluntary  action.  The  point  of  view  dominant  in  all  this  philosophy  of 
Biran  is  that  of  personality.  The  principal  works  of  this  second  period  are  the 
JlttfffiorU  du  phytique  et  du  moral,  and  especially  the  Essai  mr  lee  ftmdement*  de  la 
jmpr/n4yi*.  published  by  Naville  in  1859.  The  former  work,  written  in  1811,  and 
crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Copenhagen,  was  first  published  in  the  year  1834,  after 
the  death  of  the  author,  by  Cousin. 

Third  Period.  Biran's  third  period  ended  prematurely,  and  is  therefore  incomplete, 
kk  final  philosophy  being  nothing  more  than  sketched  out.  From  the  Stoic  attitude 
of  the  second  period,  Biran  passed  in  the  third  to  a  mystical  and  Christian  standpoint. 
In  bin  AnthmpnAngi*,  his  last  work,  left  unfinished,  he  distinguishes  three  lives  in  man : 
the  animal  life,  or  the  life  of  sensation ;  the  human  life,  or  the  life  of  the  will ;  and 
the  spiritual  life,  or  the  life  of  love.  Personality,  which  he  had  previously  considered 
an  narking  the  highest  degree  in  human  life,  is  now  regarded  by  him  simply  as  a  pas- 
sage to  a  higher  stage,  where  personality  is  lost  and  annihilated  in  God.  (The  works 
of  Biran  consist  of  four  volumes  published  by  Cousin,  in  1840,  and  of  three  volumes 
of  <Knrrf  uurffaf,  published  by  Naville  in  1809.) 

Victor  Cousin  (1702-1867),  a  disciple  of  Boyer-Collard  and  Maine  de  Biran, 
a  school  whioh  bote  jfc«)  >■»■*«<  ^4e  flonoot    His  principal 
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maxim,  borrowed  from  Leibnitz,  was  that  u  systems  are  true  by  what  they  affirm,  soft 
false  by  what  they  deny."  Attaching  great  importance  to  what  had  been  dJscorcnd 
by  previous  philosophers,  he  necessarily  made  much  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  d. 
which,  in  France,  he  is  the  veritable  founder,  notwithstanding  the  merits  of  Jp 
Ge'rando.  He  gave  a  classification  of  systems,  which  he  reduced  under  four  gases 
heads :  Idealism,  Sensualism,  Skepticism,  and  Mysticism.  At  the  same  time  this  hi 
recommended  eclecticism,  he  attempted  to  arrive  through  the  study  of  systems  at* 
philosophy  of  his  own.  His  principal  effort  was  to  find  a  middle  term  between  tsi 
Scotch  and  the  German  philosophy,  the  one  denying  all  metaphysics  with 
Brown,  and  Hamilton,  and  the  other  founding  an  d  priori  metaphysics  on  the 
the  absolute.  He  thought  that  there  was  a  middle  way,  which  was  to  found  ass* 
physics  on  psychology.  In  psychology  he  made  use  of  the  arguments  of  Ess) 
against  the  empiricism  of  Locke.  But  he  himself,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  sobjae- 
tivism  of  Kant,  proposed  the  theory  of  the  impersonal  reason.  He  believed  that 
reason  was  subjective  only  when  reflective,  but  that  when  spontaneous  it  graspsd 
immediately  the  absolute,  with  which  it  was  identified.  All  subjectivity  disappeared 
in  the  immediate  and  spontaneous  act  of  the  pure  reason.  This  theory  recalled 
Schelling'8  theory  of  "  intellectual  intuition/'  from  which  Cousin  sought  to  riirtangnun 
it  by  insisting  constantly  on  psychology  as  the  point  of  departure.  Nevertheless, 
Cousin  was  then  on  the  way  which  leads  to  absolute  idealism.  He  advanced  still  farther 
in  this  direction,  in  his  lectures  delivered  in  1828,  in  which  is  plainly  manifested  the 
influence  of  Hegel,  of  whom  he  had  seen  much  in  Germany,  and  whose  name  he  was 
the  first  to  pronounce  in  France.  In  this  course  he  refers  all  science  to  ideas,  which 
must,  according  to  him,  contain  the  explanation  of  all  things.  There  are  three  such 
fundamental  ideas :  the  Infinite,  the  Finite,  and  the  Relation  between  the  Infinite  isd 
the  Finite.  These  three  ideas  are  met  with  everywhere  and  are  inseparable  ;  a  God  with- 
out a  world  is  as  incomprehensible  as  a  world  without  a  God.  Creation  is  not  simply  pos- 
sible ;  it  is  necessary.  History  is  only  the  development  of  ideas.  A  nation,  a  century, 
a  great  man,  each  is  the  manifestation  of  an  idea.  The  course  of  1823  marked  the 
culminating  point  in  Cousin's  speculative  investigations.  From  that  time  on  he 
separated  himself  more  from  German  idealism,  and  recast  his  philosophy  in  a  Cartesian 
sense,  maintaining  constantly  the  psychological  method  as  the  basis  of  philosophy. 
Such  is  the  character  of  his  work  on  the  True,  Beautiful,  and  Good  (course  of  1817. 
rewritten  and  published  in  1845  [1853  ?]),  the  style  of  which  is  very  eloquent,  espe- 
cially in  the  part  on  aesthetics.  From  this  time  on  he  considered  philosophy  rather  as 
a  struggle  against  bad  doctrines  than  as  a  pure  science.  He  recommended  the  alliance 
of  philosophy  with  religion,  and  conceded  more  and  more  of  authority  to  '•  common 
sense."  In  one  word,  he  went  back  from  Germany  to  Scotland.  In  general,  the 
considerable  importance  of  the  name  of  Cousin  in  Franco,  and  even  in  Europe,  to 
explained  less  by  his  philosophical  originality  than  by  his  striking  personal  originality, 
by  his  influence  over  a  very  great  number  of  minds,  and  by  his  curiosity,  which  was  in- 
exhaustible and  extended  in  every  direction.  Besides,  his  labors  with  reference  to  the 
history  of  philosophy,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Middle  Ages,  have  beta 
of  the  greatest  service.  The  philoso  works  of  Cousin  consist  chiefly  of  the  t*o 
courses  of  lectures  (1815-1820,  and  1828-50)  and  of  his  Fragment  Phikmfk  (5 
vols.,  186b').  [Cousin's  Element*  of  PxycJiofogy :  included  in  a  critical  examination  $ 
.Locke?*  Ensay  on  the  Human  Understanding^  and  in  additional  Pieces.  Trantiatei, 
with  Introduction  and  Note*,  by  C.  8.  Henry.  4th  improved  edition,  revised  aooordisf 
to  the  author's  last  corrections,  New  York,  185(3.     Cousin's  Lectures  on  the  Trie,  tk 
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fifcrc&yW,  and  the  Good,  translated  by  O.  W.  Wight,  London,  1&1A;  New  York, 
1854,  etc  Cousin's  Own*  of  th<  //trior?  of  M<xl<>m  M&myAy,  translated  l%y 
D.  W.  Wight,  2  vols,,  New  York,  1859,  eta  Cousin's  MiUm^  of  tk*  /^»w/tM 
amnalated,  with  notes  and  an  introduction,  by  J.  0.  Daniel,  Now  York,  I  $40.     7V.  j 

Theodore  Jouffroy  (1796-1842),  the  moat  oolebrated  of  t\u\  dlnciphui  of  Ooustn,  wan 
ttatfcnguished  from  his  master  by  a  spirit  of  method  and  of  precision  whioh  the  laW«»r  hail 
possessed.  He  never  departed  from  the  psychological  statidimint,  and  IiIm  prill* 
I  work  was  to  establish  with  great  force  the  distinction  batwmm  |Mtyohology  atat 
physiology,  sciences  which  had  been  confounded  in  tho  school  of  Cabani*  and  llrottssftt*. 
Be  applied  the  psychological  method  particularly  to  amthcitios  and  moral  philosophy, 
Eb  ABsthetics  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  tho  beautiful  is  tho  invisible)  oxprossotl  by 
the  visible ;  in  moral  philosophy,  he  affirmed  that  tho  good  is  the  coordination  and 
subordination  of  ends.  * 

Numerous  protests  were  raised  against  the  philosophy  of  Cousin,  whioh  nitwit  INIIO 
sad  become  almost  exclusively  the  philosophy  of  public  instruction.  Without  spualiiiig 
if  writers  who  are  still  living,  nor  of  the  socialistic  schools,  whioh  am  mow  poll  tins) 
khan  philosophical,  we  will  cite  only  two  philosophers  who  have  attempted  to  fount!  im*w 
philosophical  schools :  Lamennais  and  Auguste  Comte. 

Isirnennaia  (see  above).  This  philosopher,  whom  we  have  alroady  met  uti*1«r  the 
name  of  the  Abbe  de  Lamennais.  after  having  broken  with  the  ohurt'h  by  his  <««h«hrsM 
work  entitled  Paroles  Sun  eroyant,  attempted  a  new  philosophy,  whioh  should  U  pur«ly 
rational.  This  doctrine,  contained  in  the  JC*f/umt)  (tune  ph(l/>*r)>lti*  <JMI  \HH\  f 
translated  into  German),  is  perhaps  the  most  vast  synthesis  wbfah  has  Ikm*ii  etUwipUd 
tr  France  in  the  nineteenth  century .  But  it  remained  an  individual  and  Isolate  J  essay, 
and,  notwithstanding  its  value,  found  no  adepte.  Following  a  tiM-ttiod  tUn«*tiy 
opposed  to  that  of  the  psychological  school,  Laniimtiais  seta  out  with  a  t*nmUUtnAAt*i  of 
being  in  general,  and  he  posits  as  a  primordial  fact  the  eo  exisWtfjijfl  of  two  farm*  of 
being— the  Infinite  and  the  Finite,  which  cannot  be  t\**Uu**\  the  mm  from  tin*  iMmf, 
God  and  the  universe  are  indemonstrable.  The  object  of  philosophy  J«  not  to  prove 
tbeav  but  to  know  them.  God.  or  Kubstance.  has  three  fundamental,  <!o***tJt«jUv«  at 
tributes,  each  of  which  is  the  whole  of  being,  but  wbk'b  are  twvrtiuU—  d)«M»gu  isl**d 
from  each  other;  so  that  the  dogma  of  on*  God  in  three  per***  is  phiUi*t\>hUm\\y  U%m 
There  is  besides  in  God  a  principle  of  distinction,  what  l*\ml*t  would  Urm  '<>  >*,,„>, 
which  permits  him  to  he  at  once  one  and  multiple,     \A*$muui&*  att*f»pt*  •>/  4*dw*  4 

priori  the  three  fundamental  attributes  of  God.     lit  '*r<\xr  Ut  U,  1m:  myu.  H  U  n rmry 

to  be  able  to  be ,  hence  the  attribute  of  yvwar.  further.  wh*i*~M  f  U  w**  U  tid*  *# 
that,  must  have  a  form :  m  one  word,  avast  be  Jxd^Ditfoi*  hvl  >o  ch*  eW/J>*t*  Urn 
mtelhgibie  is  mdistixis^xisfcaUe  from  uA#lh%wx  Ym*l\y  ti*+r*  i*M»t  b*  s  itfa^pU  *A 
anion,  which  is  lore.  The  power  is  tt*  KaU**  U*  m/U-JJj*****  Uy/UU-fc  ty  ti** 
power,  is  the  fcon  :  ti*r  krr*.  m  um  Xnmd.  i*  t«*.  hy;r&  *, ******  u  U*  r* +*>/*/**,  ****. 
side  of  God.  of  U*  cmuk  in***  H  »  i**-:u**f  **  e«*a*tfU',*  ***  »  **a-+l*m*  *s  nJ,M,  /* 
■hosild  be  urw&d,  p*ru>zp*u<*.  ***s:  *zzrwA*  sX  U-juk^c  f'«s**  **<*****+  ws\  a  *  >«*, 
:  Uj  maw**  tisst  aL-t-Ltuijjr  *^i-  **-**.  wu*?.  *  u**.  av*****.*  I^v*  m  >*  +  *v*  ^ 
!**  Jt  J»  *  ir^^  »«•  *jf  wj.  Ja.  v-a  *ar •**>/;  v£/.>*"#«*  ii«^/>'  ..-.«:  *,/,*.* 
sre  to  be  ess^Lir^MBSsl     Master  it  u*iUu&f  uut  j-u_!».    it  -  i^«  ^  u^^  v*  ^.  ^  ^-,.^  >c 

Shb  S»  SSaaca.  oesoSW'f  ■.     **v^u.  *  ws#  (^  J(v»  u      y«^  .<^ 
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God,  realized  externally.  Whatever  is  positive  in  bodies,  is  spirit.  Bat  spirit,  by  the  wsj 
fact  that  it  is  created,  is  limited.  That  which  in  itself  is  simply  distinction  beoaaai 
in  the  world  of  objective  reality  a  true  resistant.  Bat  matter  is  not,  neverthelssvi 
nonentity  ;  it  is  a  true  reality  incomprehensible  in  itself,  which  is  revealed  to  as  only* 
the  limit  of  spirit.  Henoe  every  created  being  is  at  once  spirit  and  matter.  Qodistk* 
only  absolutely  immaterial  being.  As  the  universe  represents  God  (1)  from  the 
view  of  substance,  which  is  spirit,  and  (3)  from  the  point  of  view  of  limit, 
matter,  so  also  it  represents  him  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  triple  personality.  JSm 
three  divine  persons,  manifested  psychologically  in  man  and  physically  in  the  taut 
properties  of  electricity,  light,  and  heat,  are  manifested  at  every  point  in  the  nale-ei 
being,  at  first  under  the  forms  the  most  concealed,  and  then  under  forms 
and  more  rich,  proceeding  always  from  the  simple  to  the  complex, 
therefore,  the  principle  of  evolution  to  the  philosophy  of  nature,  and  in  this 
his  philosophy  is  akin  to  that  of  Schelling. 

Auguste  Comte  {1798-1857),  founder  of  the  School  of  Positivists.  The  doctrine  of 
Auguste  Comte,  the  product  at  once  of  the  mathematical  and  positive  sciences  and 
of  Saint- KimoniHm.  is  a  combination  of  empiricism  and  of  socialism,  in  which  the 
scientific  stand-point  constantly  gained  in  prominence,  in  comparison  with  the  social- 
istic  stand  -point.  There  are  in  Positivism,  as  in  all  doctrines,  two  parts,  a  destruc- 
tive part  and  a  constructive  part  The  former  part  contains  the  denial  of  all  met* 
physics  and  all  search  for  first  or  for  final  causes.  The  beginning  and  the  end  of 
things,  it  says,  are  unknowable  for  us.  It  is  only  what  lies  between  these  two  that 
ln*longH  to  us.  These  insoluble  questions  [relative  to  the  origin  and  end  of  things] 
have  not  advanced  one  step  towards  solution  since  the  day  when  they  were  first  raiaed. 
Positivism  repudiates  all  metaphysical  hypotheses.  It  accepts  neither  atheism  not 
theism.  The  atheist  is  a  theologian.  Nor  does  it  accept  pantheism,  which  is  only  a 
form  of  atheism.  The  conflict  between  transcendence  and  immanence  is  approaching 
its  end.  Transcendence  is  theology,  or  metaphysics  explaining  the  universe  by  causes 
external  to  it.  Immanence  is  the  watchword  of  science  explaining  the  universe  by 
causes  within  the  universe.  In  its  constructive  part.  Positivism  may  be  reduced,  in 
the  main,  to  two  ideas  :  (1)  a  certain  historic  conception,  (2)  a  certain  co-ordination  of 
the  sciences. 

The  historic  conception  is  that  the  human  mind  passes  necessarily  through  three 
states— the  theological,  the  metaphysical,  and  the  positive.  In  the  first  state,  man  ex- 
plains the  phenomena  of  nature  by  reference  to  supernatural  causes,  by  personal  or 
voluntary  interferences,  by  prodigies,  miracles,  etc.  In  the  second  period,  supernatural 
and  anthropomorphize  causes  give  place  to  abstract,  occult  causes,  scholastic  entitwa, 
realized  abstractions,  and  nature  is  interpreted  a  priori:  the  attempt  is  made  to  con- 
strue nature  subjectively.  In  the  third  state,  man  contents  himself  with  ascei 
by  observation  and  experiment  the  connections  of  phenomena,  and  so  learning  to 
each  fact  with  its  antecedent  conditions.  This  is  the  method  which  has  founded 
modern  science,  and  which  must  take  the  place  of  metaphysics.  In  proportion  at* 
question  Incomes  susceptible  of  experimental  treatment,  it  passes  from  thedomaiiof 
metaphysics  to  the  domain  of  positive  science.  Whatever  is  not  capable  of  experimen- 
tal  verification,  must  be  rigorously  excluded  from  science. 

The  second  conception  of  Positivism  is  the  classification  and  co-ordination  of  t** 
sciences.  The  theory  of  this  classification  requires  us  to  advance  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex.  At  the  basis  are  the  Mathematics ;  then  come,  in  turn, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  and  Sociology.     These  are  the  six  fundamental 
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i  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  next  following  one.  The  science  of  society  is  im- 
>  without  the  science  of  life,  and  the  latter  is  impossible  without  the  science  of 
r ;  chemistry,  again,  presupposes  physics,  which  itself  presupposes  astrono- 
ar/H?)  and  mathematics.  History  justifies  this  order  which  logic  imposes.  It  is  thus 
«ta*  that  the  poeitivistic  theories  bear  above  all  the  character  of  views  respecting 
lMftfcod  and  classification.  No  metaphysics  should  be  asked  of  this  school,  for  it  ex- 
denies  the  possibility  of  metaphysics.  The  psychology  of  Positivism  is  a 
;  of  physiology.  Its  doctrine  of  morals  is  in  no  respect  original ;  it  rejects  the 
one  of  personal  interest.  We  may  add,  finally,  that  in  a  period  of  his  life,  which 
■tea  been  termed  the  subjective  period,  M.  Comte  had  arrived  at  a  certain  conception 
*&<-  religion  and  at  a  real  form  of  worship,  of  which  humanity  was  to  be  the  object. 
Thai  part  of  hie  philosophy  has  been  repudiated  by  the  most  eminent  of  his  disciples, 
HVIjittre,  who  is  now  publishing  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Comte.  Of  these 
the  most  important  is  the  Cours  de  philosophic  positive  (Paris,  1839.  [English  translation 
by  Miss  Martineau,  London,  1853,  and  New  York— 2V.]> 

....  To  the  above  account  by  Janet  we  add  the  following  farther  bibliographical  notices:  On  Lamennais 
of.  Blaise  Essaibiegr.,  1868;  Binaut,  in  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Monde*,  1860  and  1861 ;  O.  Bordage,  La 
p&tlo*.  de  Z„  Stnutrarg,  1869.  Of  Royer-Collard,  A.  Philippe  (Paris,  1868)  and  Barante  (Paris.  1861)  have 
Cousin  a  works  have  been  published  in  the  following  complete  edition :  (Euvres  de  V.  Cousin,  6 
I.-II. :  Cours  de  Phtstoire  de  la  plMosophie  moderne,  Paris,  1846-48,  III.  :  Fragment  philoso- 
jirfgwt,  1847-48,  IV. :  Litterature,  1849,  V.  :  Instruction  pubHque,  1860.  [For  English  translations,  see 
•bow,  pp.  842, 848.— Tr.]  Of  Cousin  treat  C.  B.  Fuchs  (Die  Phllo*.  V.  C:«,  Berlin,  1847),  A.  Anlard  (Etudes 
sur  ta  philosophic  contemporaine  :  M.  Victor  Cousin,  Nantes,  1859),  and  J.  £.  Alanx  (La  philosophic  de 
M.  Cousin  [forms  a  part  of  the  BtbUothique  de  pkiloe.  contemp.],  Paris,  1864) :  the  doctrine  of  Cousin  is  fre- 
quently referred  to  by  J.  B.  Meyer,  in  reviews  in  the  Zettsehr.  fur  Philoe.,  especially  in  an  article  in  Vol. 
tft,  1868.  pp.  976-390,  on  Cousin's  philoe.  Thdtlgkett  eeU  1853  cf.  further  P.  Janet,  Victor  Cousin,  in  the 
Bevue  dee  Deux  Mondes,  VoL  67,  1867,  pp.  787-764 ;  Ch.  Secretan,  La  philosophic  de  V.  Cousin,  Paris. 
1868;  Mignet*  V.  Cousin,  Paris,  1869.  [The  first  article  in  Hamilton's  Discussion*,  etc.,  is  a  review  of 
Cousin's  Coure  de  philosophic,  Introduction  a  Fhietoire  de  la  philoe.— Tr.] 

Among  the  pupils  of  Cousin  belongs  Bouillier  (see  above,  $  114,  Lit.),  eminent  for  his  comprehensive  and 
accurate  History  of  CartesJanism.  Others,  as,  for  example,  Ravaisson,  Haureau,  Remusat.  Damiron,  Saisset, 
Janet,  and  J.  Simon,  were  incited  by  Cousin  to  engage  especially  in  critical  studies  in  the  field  of  the  history 
of  philosophy.  Emile  Saisset,  the  translator  of  Spinoza  (see  above.  $  116,  Lit.),  published  also  an  Essai  de 
Philosophic  SeUaieuse,  Paris,  1869  [translated  into  English,  together  with  two  extracts  from  other  writings 
of  the  author,  under  the  titles :  Modern  Pantheism,  Essay  on  Religious  Philosophy,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh  (T. 
and  T.  Clark),  1 863.— TV. J,  and  Le  Scepticisms:  Aenisidetne,  Pascal,  Kant  (see above,  $122.  Lit.).  Paul 
Janet  has  published  a  criticism  of  Buchner's  materialism,  in  Le  materialisms  contemporain  (forms  a  part  of 
the  Btbl.  de  pkiloe,  coniemp.,  Paris,  1884 ;  English  translation  by  G.  Masson.  London,  1866 ;  German  trans- 

ation  by  K.  A.  von  Reichlin  Meldegg,  with  a  preface  by  L  H.  Fichte,  Paris  and  Lcipsic,  1866),  also  a  Philoso- 
phic du  boiiheur  (Paris,  1864),  and  Le  cerveau  et  lapensie  (Paris  1867).  E.  Caro,  who  has  written  upon 
the  Philosophy  of  Goethe  (see  above,  $  116,  Lit.),  has  also  published  Le  matirtalisme  et  la  ndence  (Paris, 
1887) ;  cf.  Caro's  address  on  LaJlnaliU  instinctive  dans  la  nature,  delivered  at  the  Sorbonne  and  printed  in 
L.  A.  Martin's  Annuaire  phUowpkique  (Paris,  1869,  pp.  263-262).  Ravaisson.  Thnrot,  and  Jules  Simon  (who 
has  also  written  Le  devoir,  Paris,  1864,  La  religion  naturelle,  1866,  La  liberti  de  conscience,  1867, etc. ),  have  made 
valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  ancient  philosophy.  Remusat  and  Haureau  to  the  history  of  mediaeval 
philosophy,  and  Damiron  and  Chr.  Bartholoxness  (1818-1856),  among  others,  to  the  history  of  modern  phi- 
baophy ;  in  addition  to  the  above-cited  works  of  the  latter  ( jj$  111  and  117),  we  may  mention  here  his  (theistic) 
Mistotre  critique  des  doctrines  rettgieuses,  Strasburg,  1865.  Th.  H.  Martin,  the  eminent  expositor  of  Plato's 
Thnctut,  is  the  author  of  Lee  sciences  et  la  philosophic,  essaie  de  philos.  critique  et  religieuse,  Paris,  1869. 
The  stand-point  of  Charles  Renouvier  (Essai  de  critique  gfnfrale,  Paris,  1864 ;  Science  de  la  morale.  St. 
Cloud,  1809  [Manuel  dephilos.  ancienne,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1844,  Manuel  de  philoe.  moderne,  1  vol.,  Paris.—  7V.]) 
has  been  especially  influenced  by  the  study  of  the  critical  philosophy  of  Kant  Pierre  Leroux,  who  has  writ- 
ten a  Refutation  de  Ticlecticisme  (Paris,  1839),  and  De  Chumaniti  (Paris,  1840),  incorporated  (as  did  also 
Proudhon,  1809-1866)  into  his  socialistic  doctrine  many  ideas  derived  from  German  philosophy,  and  especially 
from  Hegelian  Um.  The  investigations  of  Bastiat  and  other*,  in  political  economy,  bear,  in  numerous  in- 
,  upon  philosophical  problems.    The  influence  of  German  speculation  is  manifested,  in  many  respects, 
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tn  the  wort*  of  ErtivM  Rennn  {onthor  of  the  Ffc  da  Jtau,  Fori*,  1S6S  [Bnpliah  tranalAttoft,  New  York,  CWfc* 
tun, —  7V']»  v  aleo  <rf  valuable  work*  on  ixi^dlseval  philosophy,  see  above,  Vol  Lb  |§  4ft  and  "Sftl,  H,  Tain**  rt* 
fosopAy  o/ .isi,  English  emulation.  New  Y/f,rk,  Hi.lt-  &  WJUl*m."),  Jtilcsi  Mlo1)^l«fC  1  tf -tW*  dr  rA*f*/t»«/T  FsrK 
1864}.  and  other  Jiving  French  th.htkvra,  induditig  E,  Vocherot  iLa  m*tttp&v*iq*u  <i  ta  ictttrao,  Fori*  Hfr. 
3d  oL,  Parlo,  1*2).  of  Comtc  treat  Litire  (ParK  18fflih  J.  gttiart  Will*  (OMtfi  o«d  /'awttfpijn**  Si  «L,  *- 
rind.  London,  iMfltt  [American  ^""n.  Boston,  Bpcucert  and  Philadelphia,  Lipplncott : 
tithed  In  the  tr^tm^futcr  AVWeir  for  AprtL  lbGB.— TV  ]  K  Ob.  petlnrut  ( tfiwaJ  crU,  *ur  to 
Paris,  1&06)  Compart  La  phfto*.  poMttw,  A  Hr-vlew  directed  by  K.  Littre  nod  O.  WyronbofL  Fan*  M*, 
La  pitUi*.  po*U,  *t Jvff*  Cvmt*  condetmie  pttr  Jfrsi  Harriet  MortLnsau^  truJuc.  ft-anrafr*.  Xkrtlaaax,  IsTt 
icq.  [On  IttU't  C'™/f,  cf.  G.  H.  Lewea,  FbrtniaWv  Jtwtiev^  Vol,  6,  ItfUt.—  Tr.]— Among  the  voti» 
worthy  &wiw  philo*ophera,  writing  In  the  French  langnngK,  on  (or  hav*j  be«cj  Alexander  Yinct.  BefacawJ 
theologian  ilTtfl-lWT.i,  who  wrote,  among  nfllif  tiflPjgt.  B**nw  Oe  pAJJo*.  moral*  *j  d*  ntoru/*  rt^kw 
'  (Porta,  1P3U  £*wde  **r  J7*i(w  AtoMf  (Id  •*.,  ftuW  1*0").  Jfrnrifttai  <ti*  lft\  si  1?.  totels  (Par**  ltf»t 
jftsi.  dri  JVj  Hu  /rati?.  «n  18*  v^cte  (Paru,  1653),  and  *t*  1"  WJcto  (Sfl  «d-.  Porby  18&TV,  and  Choeto*  : 
(to*  above,  f  laTi.  wtw  boa  written  a  Phiim.  0*  Us  Ub*rtft  a  /*A4oj  d*  /jtouft.  KtzMxnAe  tfe  Ja 
and  /W'tflr  dt  pAittirttytUt* 

Id  BvlgJam  the  doctritK4  «r  Kjudh,  njvenmted  formerly  Uy  Ahmw,  end  nov  by  Tibcnrhiep  owl  stks^ 
m  in  tfio  adceDdant  at  the  UiilvonJtT  of  Bz-amtds.  In  ZAcf?(\  Lemj  ban  publtahorl  ■  work  on  pfaDtrtfiaf.  ta 
the  prurln»  ol  Lh-ao  during  Un>  lTth  sad  19th  eentarid*  CLl*i?t  t^50>.  Alphuu*  Kenten,  of  the  ew  dkj 
(diul  In  IbflJij,  miibitalned.  ta  opposition  to  Bonidd'a  doLtrlnf  of  tho  revtaieil  chrtracttr  of  lan^nagc  the  nfttmJ 
orifEib  of  Ungum^n.  A  modernittd  Qfarfartntwn  hfai  been  defended  at  Ghent  by  HueC,  a  pupj)  at  PuuU 
Beirda»DQnwaiUi  (Who,  vhik>  rotainin;  tbe  doAnnea  of  <ritatlon.t  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  vt  ndemptifv.  J^- 
s  time  a  phlUMophknl  "rtnovatioo  aT  Cbxirtittnlty.**  a  prutjr^s*  of  nation*  toward  Chnuai 
;  jLtnl  unity  uhil'T  thu  dominion  of  truth  and  rtfaoooS  eaa  L*  C  trtiwi  iniwme  ou  /a  viiWuttt 
ri noi.it t.tn  <tt*  m  ifnctn,  ovtirvffa  t.vuronn*  06  riiuttitui,  tvtotdt  tathiorie  4*  U*  tubman**  et  rfr  calle  Ac  ti*- 
flrU  par  Borita*-  liuituwittL,  prfcfiti  (Tun  ttUrvurM  «wr  ta  reformation  it*  la  pJkitomtpAiz  au  I  ft.  af^cJ^  j«r 
»*t*r  (T<rt**>«lFieWoji  fft Jurat*,  jtrtf  *".  ITtwf.  Porta,  1&43:  «f.  Etiet.  La  *^w«  rf  r*if>rtfT  Poiia,  SSMi  En* 
La  revolution  rtltgituftt  uu  Jft4  iriic^  PorH  J^TZ;  /^i  r^HdM^m  pArf/o*.  dv  10.  w^t  Fori*,  IGfftj.  If 
unw  doctrine  «r*n  lUJiintolnnl  by  Calti^r  (died  16631.  tluot'd  pnpU.  Jc*-pb  Dvltxmf.  who  tan^hl  at  tiadt 
from  1864  to  1SG6»  bu  occupied  Uiutelf  lu  lnreatiffadoM  foJative  to  the  philowpbj  of  xaathciuati^  u  tor*, 
and  to  the  thwry  of  Hinraaa  peroeptlon  (Prate ffotfiltt**  phitt>*wkiami  de  fa  ifttwtftne.  et  tvlntitrn  dap* 
tulut*,  DefHih  I860 ;  Smrf  de  ioafque  tttetaiJtQu^  prtaiffamtn*t\  ntivi*  <fune  itmte  mar  ta  v»^  A 
pWM|«aMkl  &J*u/tatrf*  <hm*  *■*  rupiwrto  or«  te  prtnc/}M  d«  ctjNinrxdfctfon,  IJege,  IB6&;  artk^B  in  the  fis* 
fet^iJi  of  the  Bm<*el5  Academy  on  Ultt«lonii  of  tbe  Mtuc*.  and  on  the  musical  ecaJe>.  DelbamTt  sat&mt. 
ilecar  Mtrt^n.  a  pupil  of  t^oroy,  hu  publiAhed  a  work  entitled  Ot  ta  V^nMUioH  4is  syttlm**  pAtfu»wpM|Wt 
tur  rhtnnmr^  Bruuels.  ISflT.  In  Louvaln,  Ubafrtia,  ok  a  dlnfttple  of  Botudd^  taught  a  doctrine  of  rapiuntnil 
l*  ontologion*"  which,  however.  Like  GGntherian  In  Qenmvny,  gnre  offence  in  certain  rwjwu  to  tbe  Churft 
and  wu  epeciaUy  oppowd  by  the  Jcvdltv,  who  ako  have  their  neptwcatntlvcA  among  the  teacher*  of  ptuk» 
phy  bi  Nainiir  And  Ottent,  flimv  Lht*  n'tinim>ut  ^»f  UlKUth,  At*bot  Canuyrcbt  boa  tatiKht  phfloo^pbv  in  !>*- 
vain.  Of  (ircAt  philosophical  bupottance  are  tbe  iuve&titTationa  of  Laurent  In  tbe  departovmt  of  intemauiuJ 
lrt  w  anil  tbe  blatdry  of  civlltt&rlou,  and  of  Quotelct  n^ative  to  criminal  and  moral  statistic*  in  gwter»!  |j^ 
Qtieblct,  PJtv*iQtti  ixlate.  18BB  [AHtkropomttrt^  ou  Ift&vre  06*  atfTfrfru**  JacuUi*  dt  rborjvH*,  BrcKik 
\Xn.—Tr>])>  In  Hulloud,  thn  procdoe  nwmmended  by  ?rmc\*  HemstHrhtiia  (1T»-17B0>  and  Daniel  \fl- 
tculjfKh  fI74<i-lHA0.  of  phUonophiain^  on  thabHli  of  EheuneientH,  la  rtib"  dnmlnnnL.  (Of  Hemstcrfeu^  tx*4 
Ok  OLtomor  [in  Lodn,  LouvoiOt  lefST],  S.  Orncker,  Fran?oi$  //wmerA^*.  wrfaetim  ojhvtv.  Pari*,  1>*A 
and  Groncmun.  Utrecht,  1807).  Philip  William  Van  H*u«1a  {1778-lKffi),  the  FhtUmbtt*  tunght  In  JJtrvM. 
Uwite  Toriotw  worlw  relutire  to  the  history  of  phLompby,  by  Roordn  and  other*,  which  denftrre  noU«  a^f 
oTal  mention  should  be  mndo  of  the  inv^ti>rationA  of  C+  Wr  OpMomer  in  logic,  nwthetica.  and  rciigdouf  phna 
«jfihy.  OpzooToer**  loglca)  tnnnuaL  on  the  ♦♦Method  of  Elclenoe,T,  baa  been  tranalAt^d  from  I»ntch  into  H 
man  by  Q.  Bchwindt  |  Utrecht,  latSSi,  and  hln  work  on  •'Religion,*'  by  F  Mook  lElbcrfctd,  IrtS&l—  In  D*V 
mark,  a*,  formerly,  Kjiutisui  and  SchcllinfdAiu  no  mom  recently  Heffollaniion  bv  found  ailhen-nt^  r«aw> 
baehV  doctrinca,  among  others  have  nl*>  prodneeiJ  an  Lnfluetiee  in  Denmark,  although  tney  ti*vc  befA  ia«ldki 
by  Siinin  KitTti^aari  (who  dl«d  in  1&W»  and  ttaamu*  Nielsen,  rrf  Copenhagtti,  who  tench  that  th«  apha*  at 
mbjectlve  truth,  ourrenponding  with  etnotion  and  volition,  ban  at  leart  equally  legitimate  claim*  to  iwfo* 
Hon  with  tbo  Hphem  of  objectiTB  truth,  which  com^pond^  to  thought,  and  that  faith  Kbould  not  be  hakat 
by  the  Lawn  of  kmwtedga  nor  knowledge  by  the  Laws  of  faith.  Opposing  this  distinction  bctwotm  faitk  sal 
knowlud^i%  BriH'hner  (of  Copenhagen)  hoW*  fort  to  the  Hegelum  conception  of  tbo  relation 
and  philosophy.  In  Norway  M~  J.  Monrod  (of  Christ  it  mini  teochH  a  form  of  Hugeliauiatn  ; 
damental  Idea  that  life  ■•-(i^^t-,  in  n  o-ntlnuol  oveiromintf  aud  nwmoiliotion  of  antogooiflma, 
ahaolute  separation  of  faith  from  knowledge  and  seek*  for  a  reconciliation  of  the  two  whloh  t 
Die  to  the  Church,  in  the  doctrine  that  faith  anticipates  the  infinite  goal,  toward  which 
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growing,  and  never  complete— is  tending.  In  Sweden  the  Kantian  philosophy  had  its  representative  in  D. 
JBodthins,  and  the  philosophy  of  Fichte  and  Schelling  in  Benjamin  HOi  jer,  whose  essay  Om  den  philo»opfU*ka 
i&utructionen  (Stockholm,  1799)  was  published  in  German  under  the  title  Ueber  diephilo*.  Construction  (ibid., 
1901).  Holjer  argues  against  Kant's  dictum,  that  construing  by  conceptions  is  possible  only  in  mathematics, 
end  not  in  philosophy ;  he  says  that  Kant  himself  in  the  Metaph.  Principle*  of  Physic*  construed  matter 
philosophically ;  the  starting-point  of  all  construction  is  found  in  a  pure  act,  i.  e.,  in  an  absolute,  infinite 
activity,  prior  to  the  Ego,  its  product ;  the  method  by  which  construction  proceeds  is  the  method  of  limita- 
tion. Ghristoph  Jakob  Bostrtm  (of  whom  Ed.  Mfitzner  writes  in  the  Philos.  Moiiatzhtflt,  III.,  3,  1869.  and 
wfeose  views  lie  at  the  basis  of  Lcander's  essay  in  the  same  journal,  HI.,  2,  p.  11 1)  adopts  in  essentia]  particulars 
the  doctrines  of  Leibnitz,  combining  them  with  Platonic  doctrines  and  modifying  them  so  as  to  teach  that 
tbe  inferior  monads  or  ideas  are  contained  in  the  superior,  as  smaller  numbers  are  contained  in  greater  ones. 
;  Bostrttm's  pupils  is  Ribbing,  who  has  written  upon  Plato  (see  above.  Vol.  I.,  %  40).  Hegelianism  L-. 
I  by  J.  Borelius  (formerly  in  Oalmar,  since  1866  professor  in  Lund).  In  Transylvania,  Beneke's 
psychology  and  pedagogic  theory,  and  in  Poland  and  Hungary  the  doctrines  of  Hegel  have  exerted  an  influ- 
ence. Into  Russia,  also,  German  philosophy  has  made  its  way  sporadically.  Of  Modern -Greek  works,  the 
following,  among  others,  deserves  mention :  OcwpirriKifc  ecu  irpaxTixijf  ^iAo<ro^iav  orotxeta,  vnb  0paiA« 
*Apt*.4nt  cafsrirrov  tt}«  4*Ao<ro^ta?  iv  rjj  'lovit?  axaAifMif  (at  that  time  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  Ionian 
Islands).  Corfu,  1868.  In  Spain  there  prevail*  a  mild  form  of  Scholasticism,  which,  together  with  its  ab- 
struse form,  has  lost  much  of  its  former  rigor  and  profuudity.  Among  its  most  eminent  representatives  is 
Balmes,  several  of  whose  works  have  been  translated  into  German  by  Lorinser.  In  the  form  of  an  opposi- 
tion to  Scholasticism,  Krauseanism  has  had  some  influence  in  Spain.  Julio  Sanz  del  Rio,  mentioned  above 
($  138)  as  a  follower  of  this  doctrine,  died  Oct.  12,  1869.  [The  Bngliah  and  Italian  bibliography  given  by 
TJeberweg  is  incorporated  into  the  following  Appendices.-—  Tr.] 
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APPENDIX  L 

PHILOSOPHY  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN   AND   AMERICA. 

▲  SUPPLEMENTARY  SKK1VII. 

Bt  NOAH  PORTER. 

Philosophy,  as  a  pure  or  speculative  science,  ha*  attracted  the 
exclusive  attention  of  fewer  devotees  among  the  Kngll*h-*|KNtkhtg 
scholars  than  among  those  of  Prance  or  Uormuny.  Hut  It  should 
not  be  inferred  that  Philosophy  has  been  generally  neglected.  On  I  hit 
contrary,  philosophy  has  been  more  readily  and  more  widely  applied 
to  Ethical,  Political,  and  Theological  uses,  on  account  of  the  greater 
freedom  of  the  English  peoples,  atid  their  more  practical  spirit, 
The  pressure  of  discussion  and  of  practical  necessity  hit*  often  foreed 
many  of  the  ablest  thinkers  in  all  these  department*  to  develop  the 
underlying  philosophical  principles  which  wen)  required  to  sustain 
their  practical  conclusions.  In  this  way  many  of  the  *|K*clal  Invest  Iga- 
tions  of  leading  English  writers  have  lieeii  greatly  enriched  by  phllo* 
sophic  thought  at  once  comprehensive  and  profound.  Tliough  KnglUh 
philosophy  lias  less  systematic  completeness  and  fonnal  exactness  than 
the  philosophies  of  France  and  Germany,  it  i*  far  more  original  and 
copious  than  many  critics  and  historian*  have  acknowledged.  While  on 
the  one  hand  there  are  fewer  purely  sjieculafivc  works  in  Kiij/ll*h 
literature  than  we  should  naturally  desire  to  find,  there  are  luuuy 
profound  philoariphical  disewwion*  juterw«/vctj  in  flic  %u\m\*n*'*t  of  the 
manifold  ethical,  political,  and  fheolfjgjfal  tru-ati***  in  whMi  Ho* 
literature  abound*.  Tlie  fepecuUfioii*  of  many  fcjijrii»|j  wriu-t*  *if  un 
lean  profound  because  they  an?  jfffcrt  wined  wilh  praHi<  *|  dj«*'«jwrj'/n«, 
and  overshadowed  by  their  application*.     Tl*«  contribution*  \j,  |/I>jIv 
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aophy  of  not  a  few  able  thinkers  are  none  the  less  real  because  titoj 
have  been  rendered  in  the  service  of  some  important  practical  interest 
It  f  0II0W8,  that  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  philosophic  thought  in  fig 
land  and  America  requires  us  to  notice  eminent  writero  and  tirifthttl 
who  have  not  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  purely  speculaffMl 
questions,  but  who  notwithstanding  have  made  important  oontiil^ 
tions  to  philosophic  thought.  .     .'* 

Such  a  sketch  is  the  more  necessary  as  an  appendix  and  toRfe 
ment  to  Ueberweg's  history  of  English  philosophy,  inasmuch  1 
author,  in  common  with  most  of  the  continental  historians,  finds 
evidence  of  any  other  philosophical  tendency  than  that  of  Empiricism, 
and  therefore  gives  only  a  partial  view  of  some  writers  who  represent 
this  .direction  in  a  general  way,  and  altogether  overlooks  a  consider- 
able number  of  writers  who  in  those  discussions  in  which  philosophy  i 
applied  to  special  questions,  assume  or  teach  a  philosophy  of  an 
opposite  character. 

CHAPTER  I. — English  Philosophy  before  Locke. 

§  1.  The  first  writer  whom  we  notice  is  Richard  Hooker,  a  writer  somewhat  esrtiar 
than  Lord  Baoon,  whose  philosophical  reach  and  sagacity  is  for  many  reasons  descrf 
ing  of  attention.  Cf.  Frederic  Denison  Manrioe.  Modern  Philosophy,  etc ,  Lond. ,  18st 
chap.  v. 

Richard  Hookor,  1553-1600,  a  native  of  Heavy-Tree,  near  Exeter,  a  Student,  Tutor  and  Fellow  of  Cava 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  Rector  at  Prayton-Beauchamp,  Buckinghamshire,  1684 :  Master  of  the  Temple, 
15W ;  Rwtor  of  Boscomb,  Wlltahire,  1591 ;  Prebendary  and  Sub-dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  Salfctrary ;  Bectt 
ot  R:*ho}Mbonrne,  In  Kent,  1696,  where  he  died. 

His  principal  work.  Of  the  Law*  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  was  published,  the  first  4  books  in  1994,  theft* 
in  1697,  the  7th  in  1617,  the  «th  and  8th  in  1648.  The  eight  book*,  with  a  few  sermon*  and  tracts,  w» 
publinhcd  in  Lond.,  1862,  fol. ;  2d  edition,  with  Walton's  life,  1666,  fol. ;  other  editions  are,  LowL,  VRK 
•82.  1706,  *19,  '23 ;  Dublin.  1721 ;  Oxf.,  1798, 1807,  *20,  each  8  vols.  8vo ;  Lond.,  1825,  2  vols.  8vo ;  1830.  wtt* 
notes  and  extracts  by  Hanbury,  a  dissenter,  3  vols.  8vo.  Arranged  by  Keble,  Oxf.,  1836 ;  4  ToiS.  8vo,  1611; 
8  vols.  Svo,  1845 ;  do.,  without  Keble's  notes,  1845,  I860,  2  vols.  Other  editions,  Lon<L,  1889, 1845, 2  ** 
8vo. 

Hooker  is  called  by  Hallam  u  the  finest  as  well  as  the  most  philosophical  writer  of 
the  Elizabethan  period."  All  his  writings  are  in  form  and  purpose  theological  nAst 
than  philosophical.  His  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity  are  professedly  a  vindicatioms? 
the  Government  of  the  Church  of  England  as  established  by  the  Protestant  Sovorisjffc 
and  Parliaments.  In  order  to  defend  this  successfully,  the  author  devotes  the  finitvt 
books  to  a  preliminary  discussion  of  the  philosophical  principles  involved,  and  selsftttfc 
a  sort  of  prima  philosophia  concerning  law  in  general,  in  its  relatione  to  the  Dritf 
essence  and  activity,  to  the  physical  and  spiritual  universe,  to  civil  and  eodestesttsf 
societies,  and  to  the  ways  in  which  it  can  be  known  by  man,  through  natoral  isff 
supernatural  reason.  His  other  writings  consist  of  discussions  concerning  poMnt 
doctrine  controverted  by  the  Romanists  and  Puritans,  in  which  there  ia  recognised  a's$jjj 
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fern  of  philosophy  which  is  more  definitely  conceived  and  more  firmly  held  than  in  the 
writings  of  any  other  theologian  of  his  time. 

- r'  The  particular  principles  for  which  Hooker  deserves  mention  are  his  clear  and  satis- 
r  conception  of  the  regularity  of  the  operations  of  the  universe  for  some  "  pre- 
nved  end ;"  the  definition  of  law  as  assigning  to  each  thing  its  kind,  appointing  "  its 
tern  and  measure  of  working ; "  the  applicability  of  law  to  God,  in  the  memorable  say- 
ings, u  the  Being  of  God  is  a  kind  of  Law  to  his  working,"  u  God  is  a  Law  both  to  him- 
self and  to  all  other  thingB  besides/*  His  actions  and  effects  are  limited  though  he  is 
infinite,  because  his  actions  correspond  to  some  end, — "not  that  anything  is  made 
to.  be  beneficial  unto  him,  but  all  things  for  him  to  show  beneficence  in  them."  God's 
Will  is  limited  by  his  reason ;  this  reason  exists  though  it  is  often  unknown  to  man. 
Law  is  properly  applied  to  the  properties  and  powers  of  nature.  '*  Obedience,  of  crea- 
tures to  the  law  of  nature  is  the  stay  of  the  whole  world.*'  The  apparent  defects  in 
the  working  of  these  laws  are  incident  to  the  malediction  on  account  of  sin.  This  na- 
tural generation  and  process  of  all  things  receiveth  order  of  proceeding  from  the  settled 
•(ability  of  divine  understanding.  These  laws  hold  good  not  only  of  natural  agents  by 
themselves,  but  also  as  related  to  one  another,  binding  them  to  serve  one  another  and 
to  serve  the  common  good. 

As  God  moves  natural  agents  as  an  efficient,  so  he  moves  intellectual  creatures,  e.  g. 
angels,  both  the  unfallen  and  the  fallen.  Of  the  unfallen  the  actions  are  threefold, 
love,  adoration,  and  imitation ;  the  reason  or  law  of  the  fall  of  any  is  by  the  reflex 
of  their  understanding  upon  themselves,  substituting  pride  for  the  love,  adoration 
and  worship  of  God. 

The  laws  of  created  beings— and  of  man  conspicuously — provide,  that  as  capable  of 
progress  he  is  impelled  by  desire.  Man  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  his  Maker  resem- 
bles him  in  being  free — we  are  not  tied  as  natural  agents.  The  two  principal  fountains 
of  human  action  are  knowledge  and  will  Will  differeth  from  that  inferior  natural  de- 
sire which  we  call  appetite.  "  Appetite  is  the  will's  solicitor,  and  the  will  is  appetite's 
controller."  "  Evil  as  evil  cannot  be  desired."  "  Goodness  doth  not  move  by  being, 
but  by  being  apparent."  "  Our  felicity  therefore  being  the  object  and  accomplishment 
of  our  desire,  we  cannot  choose  but  wish  and  covet  it. "  ' '  Goodness  in  actions  is  like  unto 
straitness,  wherefore  that  which  is  done  well  we  term  right."  4i  That  which  is  good  in 
the  actions  of  men,  doth  not  only  delight  as  profitable,  but  as  amiable  also."  There 
are  two  ways  of  discerning  goodness— by  their  causes  and  their  signs.  "The  most 
certain  token  of  evident  goodness  is,  if  the  general  persuasion  of  all  men  do  so  account 
it."  "The  general  and  perpetual  voice  of  men  is  as  the  sentence  of  God  himself." 
•*  That  which  all  men  have  at  all  times  learned,  nature  herself  must  needs  have  taught" 
"Laws  for  intellectual  beings  is  their  intuitive  intellectual  judgment  concerning  the 
rarity  «nd  goodness  of  the  objects  which  set  them  on  work."  The  rule  of  voluntary 
agents  is  the  sentence  that  Reason  giveth  concerning  the  goodness  of  those  things  which 
they  are  to  do.  The  sentences  which  Reason  giveth  arc  some  more,  some  less  general. 
The  knowledge  of  what  man  is  in  himself,  and  in  relation  to  other  beings,  is  the  mother 
of  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  for  human  actions.  This  law  is  mandatory,  per- 
missive or  admonitory.  Laws  of  Reason  are  investigate  by  Reason  only,  without  super- 
natural revelation.  The  laws  of  a  commonweal  are  orders  agTeed  on,  touching  the 
manner  of  living  in  society.  All  public  requirement  arises  from  deliberate  advice,  consul- 
tation, and  composition  between  men.  Nature  requires  some  kind  of  government,  but 
leaves  the  choice  arbitrary  which  kind  each  shall  be.  Laws  not  only  teach  what  is  good, 
but  exert  a  constraining  force.    The  authority  of  the  ruler  comes  either  from  a  commis- 
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don  derived  directly  from  God,  or  from  the  content  of  thegoverned.    TUsc 
pKoit  or  implied.    Positive  laws  are  twofold :  those  which  establii 
men  were  bound  by  the  Law  of  reason,  or  eke  those  which  make  that  a  < 
not  so  before,  t.  &,  they  are  mixed  or  human.    The  third  description  of  ', 
which  holds  between  bodies  politic,  i. «.,  the  Laws  of  nations.    These  i 
secondary.    Concerning  the  oommeroe  between  Christian  nations  the  i 
councils  in  great. 

The  good  of  man  is  threefold:  sensual,  intellectual,  and  apirltaial  < 
last  comes  in  the  way  of  reward  to  perfect  obedience.  Man  having  failed  «f  this  %j  sas  ' 
way  of  nature,  God  has  provided  a  way  that  is  supernatural,  on  condition  of  : 
which  includes  hope  and  charity.  But  supernatural  duties  do  not  exclude  those  whim 
are  natural.  The  Scriptures  are  full  of  the  laws  which  concern  these.  It  is  great  si- 
vantage  'that  so  many  of  these  laws  are  written  and  were  not  entrusted  to  1 
The  completeness  of  the  Scriptures  in  respect  to  every  Law  needful  to  be  known,  a 
relative,  not  absolute.  But  the  supernatural  light  does  not  exclude  the  light  of  i 
which  it  supposes  and  to  which  it  is  supplementary.  Some  of  the  laws  in  the  I 
are  mutable.  Positive  laws  do  not  always  bind,  but  are  conditional.  Those  an  esv. 
stent,  whether  natural  or  supernatural,  which  belong  to  man  as  man  in  those  uissliflsi 
which  are  permanent  The  matter  of  such  laws  alone  is  constant.  On  the  other  seat, 
those  laws,  even  though  supernatural,  which  were  ordained  for  special  and  i 
relations,  are  not  of  permanent  force.  Again ;  in  societies,  both  civil  and  < 
laws  respecting  these  changing  relations  become  authoritative  simply  by  being  pre- 
scribed by  the  majority,  through  its  representatives  or  constituted  authorities. 

The  principles  enumerated  in  the  first  book  of  Hooker's  great  work,  and  vindicated 
against  objections  in  the  second,  are  applied  in  the  six  books  which  follow  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  established  by  law.  The  principles  themselves  sre  t 
summary  of  the  doctrines  fundamental  to  politics  and  ethics  and  theology,  which,  in  a 
certain  sense,  were  re-elaborated  by  one  of  the  ablest  philosophers  of  bis  time,  who  vat 
well  acquainted  with  the  pagan  and  Christian  writers,  and  was  largely  endowed  witb 
sagacity  and  comprehensiveness.  The  philosophical  system  of  Hooker  may  be  fairij 
accepted  as  akin  to  that  of  Lord  Bacon ;  only  it  was  far  more  explicit  and  comprehen- 
sive in  its  statements  and  more  systematic  in  its  form  and  completeness.  It  could  not 
fail  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  all  subsequent  discussions  in  metaphysical,  ethksl 
and  political  philosophy,  anticipating  as  it  does  many  of  these  discussions  by  providisf 
the  principles  for  their  adjudication. 

§  2.  Sir  John  Davies,  1570-1020,  should  be  named  next  after  Hooker,  and  befosf 
Lord  Bacon.  He  was  born  in  Wiltshire,  and  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1601 
Solicitor-General  in  Ireland,  and  Judge  of  Assize,  1020-1.  In  1620  he  was  appoints! 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  but  died  suddenly  before  the  ceremony  of  installation, 
His  poem,  On  Human  Knowledge  and  the  Human  Soul,  like  the  first  book  of  Hooker, 
exhibits  the  current  psychology  and  philosophy  of  England  in  his  time,  though  mote  k 
detail.  The  title  of  the  2d  edition,  1602,  is  Nbttce  Teipnum  :  This  oracle  expounded 
in  two  Elegies :  1st,  Of  Human  Knowledge  ;  2d,  Of  the  Soul  of  Man,  and  the  Immor- 
tality thereof :  1st  ed. ,  1599.  It  gives  a  transcript  of  that  better  scholastic  doctrine  sf 
the  soul  which  combines  the  teachings  of  both  Aristotle  and  Plato,  when  purified  test 
many  of  the  extreme  subtilities  ingrafted  upon  them  by  the  doctors  of  the  a**™*!*  sal 
adds  the  results  of  the  dawning  good  sense  which  attended  the  Reformation,  and  the  aa> 
vivol  of  Classical  Learning.  For  the  history  of  philosophy  it  is  of  great  nqpiiflrsnara,  m% 
enables  the  student  to  understand  the  psychology  and  philosophy  which  i 
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5  the  introduction  of  the  philosophies  of  Descartes  on  the  one  hand  and  of  Hohbes 
L  Ijoeke  on  the  other.  The  versification  is  uncommonly  successful.  It  may  be  re- 
t  as  a  triumph  of  diction  in  the  expression  of  subtle  thought  in  concise  and  fluent 
*ats*.  It  is  by  no  means  free  from  the  conceits  which  were  current  in  all  the  versifica- 
flstsi  of  its  time,  but  it  is  remarkable  in  the  history  of  literature  for  the  skill  with  which 
feoanduets  philosophical  discussion  in  the  forms,  and  with  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of 
elevated  poetry.  The  positions  which  the  author  maintains  are  :  1 .  That  the  soul  is  self - 
fc  without  the  body.  2.  It  is  more  than  a  perfection  or  reflection  of  the  sense ; 
'  his  argument  thus  :— 

14  There  is  a  soul,  a  nature  which  contains 

The  power  of  sense  within  a  greater  power ; 
Which  doth  employ  and  use  the  sense's  pains, 
But  sits  and  rules  within  her  private  bower." 

H  TTie  soul  is  more  than  the  temperature  of  the  humors  of  the  body.    4.  The  soul  is  a 

spirit.  5.  The  soul  is  created,  not  traduced.  6.  Satisfactory  reasons  can  be  given 
'  it  is  united  with  the  body.  7.  The  soul  is  united  to  the  body  not  as  a  man  in  a 
t,  or  a  pilot  in  a  ship,  or  a  spider  in  its  web,  or  the  image  in  the  wax,  nor  as  water 

fas  »  ressel,  nor  as  one  liquor  is  mingled  with  another,  nor  as  heat  in  the  fire,  nor  as  a 

poise  through  the  air : 

44  But  as  the  fair  and  cheerful  morning  light 
Both  here  and  there  her  silver  beams  impart, 
And  in  an  instant  doth  herself  unite 
To  the  transparent  air  in  all  and  every  part. 
•  ••*•• 

So  doth  the  piercing  soul  the  body  fill, 
Being  all  in  all,  and  all  in  part  diffused." 

The  soul  has  (a)  the  vegetative  power  by  which  the  body  is  nourished ;  (b)  the  five 
lenses  which  are  the  outward  instruments,  which  like  porters  admit  knowledge,  but  do 
not  perceive ;  (e)  the  imagination  or  common  sense  or  sensory,  which  perceives,  retains 
and  transmits  to  the  (d)  fantasy  which  compounds,  compares  and  tries  these  forms ;  (e) 
the  sensitive  memory  or  the  memory  of  sense  objects;  (/)  the  moving  forces  or 
passions  connected  with  such  objects :  (g)  the  soul's  capacities  to  move  and  regulate  the 
body;  (h)  the  intellectual  power,  of  which  the  generic  name  is  wit,  which  acts  as 
tbstzaction,  and  reason, 

"  When  she  rates  things  and  moves  from  ground  to  ground," 
44  But  when  by  reason  she  the  truth  hath  found, 
And  standeth  fixed,  she  understanding  is." 

"  When  her  assent  she  lightly  doth  incline 
To  either  part,  she  is  opinion's  light ; 
But  when  she  doth  by  principles  define 
A  certain  truth,  she  hath  true  judgment's  sight." 

these  there  is  the  capacity  for  innate  ideas  :— 
23 
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"  Yet  hath  the  soul  a  dowry  natural, 

And  sparks  of  light,  some  common  things  to  Me ; 
Not  being  a  blank  where  naught  is  writ  at  all, 
But  what  the  writer  will,  may  written  be. 

For  nature  in  man's  heart  her  laws  do  pen, 

Prescribing  truth  to  wit,  and  good  to  will ; 
Which  do  accuse,  or  else  excuse  all  men, 

For  every  thought  or  practice,  good  or  ill. n 

To  these  are  added  the  powers  of  will  and  of  the  intellectual  memory.  Theat 
powers  are  severally  related  to  one  another  and  stand  in  mutual  dependence.  To  tins 
analysis  of  the  powers  of  the  soul  is  subjoined  an  argument  for  its  immortality. 

§  3.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  1581  -1048,  though  more  influential  as  a  writer  upot 
religion  than  upon  philosophy,  was  not  without  important  influence  upon  the  course  al 
speculative  thinking  in  England.  (Cf.  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Works  of  T.  Reid,  p.  78L) 
No  one  can  understand  the  polemic  of  Locke's  Essay  without  studying  Lord  Herbert's  Jk 
Veritate.  Its  chief  doctrines  are  the  following :  There  is  such  a  thing  as  truth.  Its 
as  permanent  as  existing  things.  It  is  everywhere,  pertaining  to  things  which  are.  sod 
which  are  feigned  to  exist.  It  is  self-manifest,  and  so  is  distinguished  from  that  which 
appears  to  be  true.  There  are  as  many  kinds  of  truth  as  there  are  different  kinds  of 
things.  These  differences  in  things  ore  mode  known  by  our  natural  faculties.  So  far 
as  our  natural  faculties  are  capable  of  and  analogous  to  the  truth  of  things,  we  hare 
truth  of  conception.  The  truth  of  all  these  truths  is  the  highest,  viz. ,  the  truth  of  the 
intellect.  This  supposes  truth  of  things,  truth  of  appearance,  and  truth  of  conception 
and  their  harmonious  conformation  with  one  another. 

There  arc  thus  four  kinds  of  truth  :  truth  of  things,  which  concerns  the  object  as  it 
is  in  itself;  truth  of  appearance,  which  concerns  the  object  as  it  is  manifested;  tratli 
of  conception,  which  concerns  the  object  as  it  is  apprehended  by  us  ;  and  truth  of  intel- 
lect or  judgment.  The  first  is  the  inherent  conformity  of  a  thing  with  itself ;  the  sec- 
ond, the  conditional  conformity  of  appearances  with  things  ;  the  third,  the  conditional 
conformity  of  our  faculties  and  things  as  they  appear ;  the  fourth,  the  due  conformity 
between  the  conformities  already  named.  All  truth  is  (»".  e.)  involves  relation  or  agree- 
ment. The  conformity  of  truth  of  appearance  and  truth  of  apprehension  with  their 
objects  depends  on  the  conditions  provided  in  the  faculties  concerned.  The  truth  of 
the  intellect  depends  on  the  mutual  conformity  of  these  other  truths,  conditional  on 
certain  knowledges  (wttitto)  or  principles  which  are  common  to  every  sane  and  perfect 
man,  by  means  of  which  he  judges  of  all  individual  objects  that  come  under  his  obser- 
vation. These  respect  the  good  and  the  beautiful  as  well  as  what  is  commonly  caDed 
the  true. 

The  faculties  are  four :  natural  instinct,  inner  sense,  external  sense  and  the  discur- 
sive faculty  (dixcurmx).  Natural  instinct  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  apprehend  an* 
apply  without  reasoning  the  common  notions  as  to  the  relations  of  things,  especiafy 
such  as  tend  to  the  conservation  of  the  individual,  the  species,  and  the  entire  unfc 
verse.  These  common  notions,  though  excited  by  the  senses,  are  not  conveyed  bj 
them  ;  they  are  implanted  in  us  by  nature,  so  that  God  by  them  has  imparted  to  USD** 
only  of  his  image  but  of  his  wisdom.  These  arc  distinguished  into  the  original  Mi 
the  derived.  The  first  are  distinguished  by  six  marks  or  criteria ;  priority ;  iinli  pimilwjnr 
universality  ;  certainty,  so  that  no  man  can  doubt  them  without  putting  off  his  natnSQj 
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necessity,  that  is,  usefulness  for  the  preservation  of  man ;  lastly,  intuitive  apprehension 
x  self -evidence.      Natural  instinct  is  present  in  and  modifies  the  three  other  faculties. 

The  inner  sense  includes  all  those  powers  which  under  the  direction  of  natural 
instinct  have  to  do  with  the  particular  forms  of  the  agreeable  and  disagreeable,  and  of 
the  good  and  evil,  whether  these  are  dependent  on  the  body  or  the  soul.  These  are 
permeated  by  liberty  of  choice  (unieum  Ulud  natura  miraculum).  The  common  sen- 
■ory,  communis  sensus,  of  the  internal  senses  is  the  conscience,  and  depends  on  the  fac- 
ulty or  capacity  to  be  conscious.  By  means  of  common  notions  it  judges  of  what  is 
good  and  evil  in  their  various  degrees,  and  thus  reaches  the  judgment  of  what  ought 
to  be  done. 

The  externa]  senses  are  those  which  depend  on  the  special  effects  of  external  objects 
on  the  external  organs  jointly  with  corresponding  internal  senses  and  natural  instincts. 

The  discursive  faculties  (discursus)  give  that  knowledge  in  respect  to  objects  fur- 
nished by  the  external  and  internal  sense,  which  depends  on  certain  capacities  for 
bquiry  or  investigation,  and  the  common  notions.  It  respects  existences,  the 
quiddities  the  qualities,  the  quantities,  the  relations,  place,  time,  and  especially  theii 
onuses,  means  and  ends. 

Man  is  distinguished  from  animals  not  by  the  gift  of  reason,  but  pre-eminently  by 
Hie  capacity  for  religion.  The  five  common  notions  of  natural  religion  which  are  pos- 
sessed by  all  men  are  the  following :  (1)  That  there  is  a  God  ;  (2)  That  he  ought  to  be 
worshipped ;  (8)  That  virtue  and  piety  are  the  chief  elements  of  worship ;  (4)  That 
repentance  is  a  duty  ;  (5)  That  there  is  another  life,  with  rewards  and  punishments. 

A  revelation  is  possible  to  individuals.  Lord  Herbert  contended  that  a  special  reve- 
lation was  made  to  himself,  but  nothing  can  be  admitted  as  revealed  which  contradicts 
these  five  primary  principles  or  common  notions,  and  anything  beyond  can  be  of  no 
importance  to  the  whole  human  race,  and  therefore  no  such  revelation  should  be  made 
public. 

The  writings  of  Herbert  were  not  without  permanent  influence.  He  gave  impulse 
tnd  character  to  that  great  movement  in  England  of  religious  rationalizing  which  is 
known  as  English  Deism,  and  which  has  in  many  ways  been  significant  in  shaping  the 
course  of  all  subsequent  speculation.  Shaftesbury,  Tindal,  and  others  followed  him  in 
accepting  some  of  the  results  of  his  metaphysical  inquiries  and  more  of  their  applica- 
tions. His  views  of  the  nature  and  possibility  of  revelation  are  kindred  to  those 
enforced  bg  Kant  in  his  Religion  within  the  limits  of  pure  reason,  which  indeed  are  com- 
mon to  the  Old  and  the  New  Rationalism. 

His  speculations  concerning  the  truth  of  things  and  its  relation  to  the  truth  of 
appearance  anticipate  those  of  Locke,  and  the  profounder  and  more  wide-reaching 
researches  of  Kant.  Other  points  of  similarity  between  him  and  Kant  might  be 
adventured.  His  treatise  De  Veritate  attracted  the  attention  and  elicited  the  comments 
of  Gamendi,  Op.,  iil,  411 ;  also  Descartes,  (Euvres,  ed.  Par.  viii.,  138 ;  108.  Cf.  Hallam, 
Lit.  of  Europe,  III.  c.  ii,  Sec.  77,  c.  iii.,  21-28  ;  also  Leland's  view  of  the  principal 
Deiatical  writers,  etc. ,  Letters  i.  and  ii. 

$  4.  Nathaniel  Culverwell.  1615-1G52,  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  Coll.,  Cambridge,  was 
a  contemporary  of  Herbert,  and  his  treatise  on  The  Light  of  Nature  was  probably  sug- 
yeattd  by  Herbert's  l)e  Veritate,  as  may  be  inferred  from  occasional  allusions  to  his 
lordship's  work.  It  was  published  aftor  the  death  of  the  author,  Lond.,  1652,  also 
W54,  Nifil  ;  Oxford,  1609,  also  ed.  Brown,  Edin.  1&57.  Culverwell  was  a  student 
mod  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  which  was  the  original  nursery  of  most  of  those  who 
were  afterwards  so  conspicuous  as  the  "  Cambridge.  LatitudJiuuiazis"  (vide  J.  Tulloch, 
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Rational  Theology  and  Christian  Philosophy  in  the  17th  century,  Land.,  1872).  Cat 
verwell  writes  from  a  Christian  standpoint,  and  was  doubtless  aroused  by  Herbert*! 
attack  upon  Christianity  from  the  side  of  Reason.  His  doctrine  of  the  sources  of  know- 
ledge is  thus  stated :  4  There  are  stamped  and  printed  upon  the  being  of  man  some  cfeti 
aud  indelible  principles,  some  first  and  alphabetical  notions,  by  putting  together  of 
which  it  con  spell  out  the  law  of  nature.1 — 'As  in  the  noble  mathematical  srieneet 
there  are  not  only  some  first  iiHifiarc^  which  are  granted  as  soon  as  asked,  if  sot 
before,  etc.,  in  the  very  same  manner,  nature  has  some  postulate,  some  vptArfw, 
which  she  knows  a  rational  being  will  presently  and  willingly  assent  to.'  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  innate  light,  but  only  the  power  and  principle  of  knowing  and  ream- 
ing. Cul verwell  urges  against  innate  ideas  as  such — '  Had  you  such  notions  as  these 
when  you  first  peeped  into  being  ?  at  the  first  opening  of  the  soul's  eye  ?  in  the  fat 
exordium  of  infancy  ?  Hud  you  these  connate  species  in  the  cradle  ?  and  were  tbej 
rocked  asleep  with  you  ?  or  did  you  there  meditate  upon  these  principles  "  totum  «C 
twijus  }uirtc"  and  *  *  nihil  potent  esse,  et  twn  fi*se  simul " '  4  *  Never  tell  us  that  you  wanted 
organical  dispositions,  for  you  plainly  have  recourse  to  the  sensitive  powers,  and  mint 
needs  subscribe  to  this,  that  all  knowledge  comes  flourishing  in  at  these  lattices' 
"  Sense  is  the  gate  of  certainty, — the  understanding  is  the  throne  of  it;  first  principle! 
and  common  notions  with  those  demonstrations  that  stream  from  them,  they  only 
remain,  *  *  and  he  that  will  not  cast  anchor  upon  these  condemns  himself  to  per 
petual  skepticism."  But  morality  is  founded  in  the  divine  nature.  *  It  is  an  etenul 
ordinance  made  in  the  depth  of  God's  infinite  wisdom  and  counsel,  for  regulating  ud 
governing  of  the  whole  world,  which  yet  had  not  its  binding  virtue  in  respect  of  God 
himself,  who  has  always  the  full  and  unrestrained  liberty  of  his  own  essence,  that  * 
cannot  bind  itself.'  Culverwell  dissents  from  Hooker,  in  making  moral  obligation  » 
proceed  from  the  divine  will.  *  Not  the  understanding,  but  the  will  of  the  lawprrt 
makes  a  law.'  4  Ideas  wore  situated  only  in  the  understanding  of  God,  whereas  a  la* 
has  force  and  efficacy  from  his  will.'  In  respect  to  the  relation  of  faith  and  reason  he 
holds  *  that  all  the  moral  law  is  founded  in  natural  and  common  light  -  in  the  light  <rf 
reason,'  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel  contrary  to  the  lighiof 
reason.  Faith  demands  the  services  of  reason  to  evince  the  necessity  of  revelation,  to 
test  its  evidence,  to  assist  the  interpretation  of  revelation,  and  to  vindicate  and  harmo- 
nize its  doctrines.  The  truths  proj)er  to  faith  are  undiscoverable  by  reason.  Faith  b 
the  reception  of  the  divine  testimony,  remotely  by  its  outward  evidence,  but  prori- 
mately  by  its  inward  light  as  discerned  through  grace.  Its  operation  is  consistent  with 
reason,  and  so  far  from  superseding  reason,  demands  its  constant  exercise. 

The  Cartesians  and  the  Cambridge  Men. 

g  5.  To  understand  the  state  oi  philosophical  opinion  in  England  before  and  after 
the  time  of  Locke,  and,  indeed,  in  order  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  Locke's  Espy, 
we  should  do  am  phi  justice  to  those  English  writers  who  took  a  direction  opposed  ti 
that  of  Hobbes.  The  influence  of  Hobbes  was  owing  more  to  the  political  and  etiaol 
affinities  of  his  opinions,  than  to  the  scientific  authority  of  his  system,  if  it  is  worthy 
to  l)e  called  a  system.  The  support  which  the  politics  of  the  Leviathan  lent  to  ftl 
despotic  policy  of  the  restored  monarchy  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  sanction  which &■ 
materialistic  and  necessitarian  ethics  lent  to  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  court  and  Hi 
adherents,  made  his  philosophy  the  object  of  general  discussion  and  active  contaroresy. 
44  The  philosopher  of  Malmesbury,"  says  Warburton,  "  was  the  terror  of  the  last  aft* 
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•  The  press  sweat  with  controversy,  and  every  young  churvhman  would  try  his 
cms  in  thundering  on  Hoboes'  steel  cap."  Not  only  the  clergy  of  all  order*  in  hi*  own 
me,  but  the  moralists  and  publicists  of  two  or  three  generations  following,  thought 
,  necessary  formally  to  refute  his  doctrines.  The  new  philosophy  of  Deftenrtw  nnttt 
illy  attracted  the  attention  of  the  theologians  and  philosophers  of  Knglitnd  ns  in  innnjj 
oportant  features  diametrically  opposed  to  the  fashionable  tenet*  of  tloblu**. 
[obbes  had  contributed  his  objections  (tho  thinl)  to  the  meditation*  of  DeMCRito*,  and 
was  obvious  f rom  the  first,  that  however  clone  might  he  the  attlnitie*  in  noinu  features 
Btween  the  physics  of  the  two,  their  views  of  tho  soul  went  diametrically  nppo*ed.     It 

not  surprising  that  a  school  of  Cartesians  and  of  thinker*  with  (tart-oniim  *yutpa1hl««* 
agan  to  appear.  Antony  Legrand,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  order  of  St.  Kranoi*,  1«m1  Mi* 
ny.  coming  into  England  from  Douay,  as  a  Roman  Catholic  inlft*lnnary.  He  wn*  an 
rdent  propagandist  of  Cartesianism,  residing  several  year*  in  London,  ami  sulme- 
aently  in  Oxfordshire.  He  published  two  works  to  further  the  vii*y  apprehension 
f  the  elements  of  this  philosophy  in  the  universities,  vix.  :  /'JuOhh/ji/iui  urtim  * 
%enU  Rentiti  Cartc*ii  more  Scfo/Uwtico  breoiter  dige*Ui  and  ln*tilutumrj>  p/iibMHjthba 
mtndum  prindpui  /?.,  Cartemi  novo  metfuxb*  tub>rn*itn  H  rxjilisnt'i,  Lond.,  lo75f  ',U\  ed. 
rhim  philosophy  encountered  an  active  opposition  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  whleli 
ra*  headed  by  Samuel  Parker,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  In  his  hiqmtutiimr*  tin  fh*r  *J 
ivina  procidentia  he  contended  in  the  Scholastic  spirit  equally  against  the  philosophy 
ff  Descartes  and  that  of  Hobbes,  making  no  distinction  lietweefi  the  m<"diAn)/*l 
astture*  of  each,  and  not  discerning  that  while  the  one  was  AtheUMe,  Mia  oth*r 
ra*  as  strikingly  Theistic  in  its  spirit  and  tenden'  y.  To  this  attaek  l^-grand  r»pl)<-<l  Ut 
m  Aptegin  pro  Rewtto  CarUtio  contra  SttmvHern  I'arktrum.  Loud. .  1070.  f/*-grari/l 
iso  held  an  active  controversy  with  John  Sergeant,  also  a  \ltnunu  Caf.holie.  *ho 
nbaequently  wrote  against  Locke.  lie  annotated  Kohaijlt's  Trait*  tU  phy*i'fn*.  wh't'.h 
ra*  subsequently  translate!  and  edited  in  the  spirit  of  the  S*-*U/tnhti  \thjHH*  )rf 
Samuel  Clarke.  17£l  Cartesianism  never  obtained  a  footing  in  Oxford,  whu.h  r*Wtt,") 
ke  periiotetic  Ari*?ot*Limi*in  till  it  was  partially  d (*pi*e*d  \rj  the  prj;|/*oph/'sf  tst-M* 
in  Ca^bfvige  Cart«r-iac.»m  ha/2  for  many  y**r*  a  partial  t**AJ*M  with'***,  +.7*t  *#.'*»  r* 
ng  lie  cospltte  ascendency,  fjf.  A.rr.a.  a  poem  \.j  H*-.ti*rtl  t'ri//r.  for  the  //*•*>  **i 
KtT^t  the  An>?»c*iia£  and  r%rte*iar.  ;m*j!va  *»t  the  «oni.  a*  held  f)nr\tn£  U»*  \*t\'A 
h¥ukc.t~:t  —  f.nif.ri  xtfi  «.*ir.&r>i«r» 
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signed  to  complete  the  first-named  work.     The  whole  was  primarily  designed  toocnsst 
the  doctrine  of  necessity  as  held  by  three  classes  of  philosophers,  the  Atheistic ;  the  Tkefc- 
tic,  who  rejected  the  moral  authority  of  God,  the  so-called  Deists  ;  and  the  Christm 
Theista,  who  admitted  moral  perfections  in  God,  but  contended  that  necessity  controls 
human  activity.     It  was  finished  in  part  only,  viz. ,  the  argument  against  the  AtheMo 
hypothesis.     The  Intellectual  System  is  at  once  the  most  learned  and  for  the  time  the 
most  critical  work  on  the  history  of  Ancient  Philosophy  which  had  ever  been  produced  by 
any  English  writer.    Besides  the  careful  and  comprehensive  statements  which  it  fnmishfi 
in  respect  to  the  doctrines  concerning  God,  it  constantly  brings  them  into  comparison  vita 
the  more  recent  atheistical  systems,  excepting  that  of  Spinoza,  who  is  named  bat  onoe 
in  the  text,  and  whose  system  could  scarcely  have  been  published  at  the  time  when  Cad- 
worth's  treatise  was  written.     Cudworth  has  Hobbes  prominently  in  mind,  even  whet 
criticising  the  ancient  necessitarians  and  materialists.     Descartes  also  comes  under  fat) 
criticism.     There  is  scarcely  a  single  position  which  Descartes  accepted  or  taught  whkk 
Cudworth  did  not  call  in  question.     He  accepts  in  part  the  new  mechanical  philosophy 
so  far  ax  it  seeks  to  account  for  inorganic  phenomena,  and  even  all  the  so-called 
ble  or  secondary  qualiticH  of  matter,  but  he  contends  that  the  belief  of  efficient 
in  the  sphere  of  matter  does  not  exclude  the  belief  in,  or  the  possibility  of  final 
As  against  the  doctrine  of  the  direct  efficiency  of  the  Deity  in  inorganic  phenomena, 
and  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  organization  in  the  universe  as  a  whole,  mi 
pre-eminently  in  living  beings,  he  adopts  the  hypothesis  of   a  plastic    or   formatrre 
nature  endowed  with  general  and  special  activity,  both  efficient  and  teleologies!— a 
force  producing  the  results  of  design  without  consciousness.     He  earnestly  protest! 
against  that  doctrine  of  unlimited  power  in  God  taught  by  Descartes,  which  set  it  faith 
as  superior  to  logical  and  geometrical  truth,  and  consequently  as  not  controlled  by 
moral  distinctions.     He   criticises   Descartes'  argument   fur   the    existence  of  God, 
accepting  that  form  of  it  which  rests  the  truth    of   a   correspondent  reality  on  the 
existence  of  its  correlated  idta,  but  rejecting  with  a  certain  reservation  that  part  of  ii 
which  contend*  that  necessary  existence  is  an  element  essential  to  the  idea  of  a  perfect 
being.     Against  Hohlxui  he  formally  objects  to  the  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  wol 
to  firnse  and  Phantasy  ;  contending  that  there  is  a  higher  faculty  of  liaison  or  L'udtf- 
standi /if/,  which    judge-.*   of   sense.      He    argues    against    the    nominalism  of  Hobbcf 
and  his  derivation  of  the  authority  of  Moral  Distinctions  from  the  commands  of  the  civil 
magistrate.     The  learning  and  ]>edaiitio  language  of  Cudworth  serves  to  obscure  the 
sagacity,  originality,  and  independence  of  his  own  thinking.     The  fact  that  his  treatise 
seemB  so  largely  made  up  of  quotations  from  ancient  writers  has  diverted  the  attention 
of  superficial  readers  from  the  value  and  number  of  independent  contributions  which 
he  has  made  to  that  eclecticism  from  the  Ancients  and  the  Scholastics,  which  was  cop 
rent  in  England  before  the  time  of  Hobbes  and  of  Locke.     The  Treatise  concerning 
Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality  was  posthumous,  in  1731.      It  contends  in  Platoeif 
phraseology  for  the  independence  of  moral  distinctions,  and  that  they  are  discerned 
directly  by  the  Reason. 

The  Treatise  on  Free-Will  was  published  by  John  Allen,  from  MSS.  in  the  BritMD 
Museum,  in  1838,  8vo,  pp.  U8.  It  is  a  direct  answer  to  the  necessitarian  doctrines  of 
Hobbes  as  propounded  in  his  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  on  Liberty  and  Neeefr 
sity,  1054.     In  simplicity  of  thought  and  diction  it  surpasses  Cud  worth's  other  wotki. 

Henry  More,  1014-1(587,  was  inferior  to  Cudworth  in  the  exactness  and  reach  of  Hi 
erudition  and  in  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  hut  not  in  the  subtil ty  of  his  philosophi- 
cal discrimination  nor  in  the  acuteness  of  his  controversial  powers.     His  credulity  n 
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i  to  witchcraft  and  spiritual  possession,  his  amiable  mysticism,  and  his  belief  in 
the  divine  wisdom  of  the  Cabala,  have  caused  his  real  merits  as  a  philosopher  to  be 
overlooked,  and  the  merited  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  lifetime  to  be  forgot - 
tan  by  the  philosophical  historian.  He  was  for  a  time  Rector  of  Ingoldsby,  but  spent 
moat  of  his  life  in  chosen  retirement,  from  which  no  offers  of  academic  or  ecclesiastical 
ptaferment  could  withdraw  him.  His  philosophical  writings  are  Enchiridion  Ethicum, 
10t9 ;  Enchiridion  Mctaphysicum,  1671 ;  Collected  Philosophical  Writings,  1662,  fol.f 
4th  ed.,  enlarged,  1712.  This  collection  contains  Antidote  against  Atheism,  with  Ap- 
pendix; Enthusiasmus  Triumphatus,  Letters  to  Descartes,  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
Goirjeotura  Cabbalistica. 

The  leading  principle  of  More's  ethical  system  was  that  moral  goodness  is  simple 
afcd  absolute,  that  right  reason  is  the  judge  of  its  mature,  essence  and  truth,  but  its 
attractiveness  and  beauty  are  felt  by  a  special  capacity,  in  boniforrm  animcB  facilitate, 
not  unlike  the  moral  sense  of  later  writers.  Therefore  all  moral  goodness  is  properly 
termed  intellectual  and  divine.  To  affect  this  as  supreme  gives  supreme  felicity.  By 
the  aid  of  reason  we  state  the  axioms  or  principles  of  ethics  into  definite  propositions, 
and  derive  from  them  special  maxims  and  rules.  In  his  philosophical  works  More 
states  and  defends  in  the  main  the  principles  of  Descartes,  stating  "at  great  length  and 
with  great  minuteness  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  and  defending  it  against  misconcep- 
tions and  objections.  He  qualifies  Descartes'  opinion,  that  the  soul  has  its  seat  in  the 
pineal  gland,  and  contends  for  the  extension  or  diffusion  of  the  soul,  at  the  same  time 
arguing  that  this  does  not  involve  its  discerptibility.  He  contends  at  times  for  the  reality 
ef  apace  as  an  entity  independent  of  God,  and  again  makes  space  to  be  dependent  on 
God  (anticipating  the  argument  of  Samuel  Clark).  He  argues  the  existence  of  God 
from  the  moral  nature  of  man.  In  his  speculations  concerning  the  Philosophical  Cab- 
ala, he  argues  that  the  principles  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  were  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  revelation,  and  yet  contends  for  an  independent  power  in  man  to  apprehend 
rational  and  divine  truth.  In  his  Enthusiasmus  Triumphatus  as  well  as  in  his  theologi- 
cal writings  he  argues  against  the  false  and  pretended  revelations  and  inspirations 
which  were  so  current  in  his  time.  His  Mystery  of  Godliness  is  an  attempt  to  construct 
the  Christian  theology  after  those  subjective  ethical  relations,  and  beliefs  which  were 
taught  by  Plato  and  Plotinus,  and  at  the  same  time  to  recognize  the  reality  of  the 
supernatural  in  the  Christian  history.  More's  theological  writings  were  immensely 
popular.  He  was  imaginative  and  poetical  in  many  of  his  moods,  and  some  passages  of 
his  prose  writings  are  written  in  a  strain  of  elevated  beauty  and  eloquence. 

John  Smith,  "  of  Cambridge,"  1618-1652,  born  at  Ackchurch,  Northamptonshire, 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  1644,  and  tutor  and  mathematical  reader.  His  Select  Dis- 
courses were  published  after  his  death  inLond.,  1660,  also  Camb.,  1673,  Lond.,  1821, 
Camb.,  1859.  These  discourses  are  ten  in  number.  Of  these,  the  following  treat  of 
subjects  in  philosophy  :  The  true  way  or  method  of  attaining  to  divine  knowledge ;  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  with  an  appendix  on  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  soul ;  of  the 
existence  and  nature  of  God.  They  are  not  remarkable  for  any  special  novelty  of  prin- 
ciples or  subtlety  of  reasoning,  but  for  clear  exposition  of  Platonic  principles  in  an  Eng- 
lish style  that  for  those  times  was  wonderful,  and  which,  together  with  the  elevation 
of  sentiment,  makes  them  worthy  of  perusal  as  classical  in  English  literature. 

Benjamin  Whichcote,  16^0-1683,  and  John  Worthington,  1618-1671,  were  of  the 
tame  school  of  Cambridge  men,  had  common  sympathies  in  philosophy  and  its  relations 
to  theological  doctrine  and  religious  life,  but  the  published  works  of  both  are  predomi- 
nantly religious  and  theological.  Whichcote,  from  his  position  as  College  Tutor  and 
Provost  of  King's  College,  was  a  leading  person  in  this  circle. 
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In  Whichcote's  Religious  Aphorisms*  1703,  with  additions  and  eight  letters 
Dr.  W.  and  Dr.  A.  Tuckney,  1753,  may  be  found  a  most  instructive  insight  into  the 
conflicting  schools  and  opinions  of  their  times.  His  Complete  Works  were  published, 
1751,  in  4  vols. 

§  6.  The  political  and  religious  revolution  that  is  called  the  Great  Rebellion,  and  w 
sued  in  the  execution  of  Charles  I. ,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  1648- 
1600,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  philosophical  spirit  of  the  ™wtfofi^  tad 
directly  and  indirectly  occasioned  some  of  the  most  important  philosophical  and  philo- 
Bophico-theological  treatises.     The  most  important  writings  of  Hobbes  owe  their  Orign 
to  his  desire  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  appealing  from  authority  to  conviction.    The 
radical  and  sensual  skepticism  of  his  principles  called  forth  as  confident  appeals  to  tkt 
higher  authority  of  reason  and  conscience,  I.  e. ,  to  a  direct  revelation  to  the  spirit  of  nwa, 
— or  the  revelation  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.     All  restraints  were  removed  from  the 
press,  and  also  the  restraints  of  tradition  and  authority.     "  Then  was  the  time,"  writai 
Milton,   "in  special,  to  write  and  speak  what  might  help  to  the  further  riiwm aging  of 
matters  in  agitution.     The  temple  of  Janus  with  his  controversial  faces  might  not  in- 
significantly be  regarded  as  set  open.     All  the  winds  of  heaven  were  let  loose  to  pbj 
upon  the  earth."     "A  nation  of  writers  was  born  in  a  day."     These  writers  may  bi 
gruu(>cd  as  Anglicans  of  the  school  of  Hobbes ;  Anglicans  of  the  school  of  Hooker,  amour 
which  may  be  classed  the  Cambridge  Cartesians  and  Platonists;  Anglicans  of  the  school 
of  Laud ;  Puritans  of  the  narrow  type  who  abjured  all  philosophy,  and  derived  their  polity, 
theology,  and  ethics  from  the  literal  authority  of  Scriptures,  which  authority  was  a*um- 
ed  to  be  unquestioned,  to  need  no  support  from  reason,  and  to  derive  all  its  evidence  from 
supernatural  gr;*ce.     The  more  learned  of  these  resolved  all  philosophy  into  the  tmti- 
tioiw  of  an  original  revelation,  as  Theophilus  Gale  et  al.     To  these  should  be  added  the 
Puritans  of  the  more  liberal  type  ;  who  were  akin  to  the  Cambridge  men,  some  of  whom 
had  been  originally  Puritans  but  afterwards  conformed.     Of  the  former  class  the  rooft 
distinguished  were  Nathaniel  Culverwell,  already  noticed,   Richard  Baxter,  and  Jofcn 
Howe.     The  Mystics,  (Quakers,  and  Seekers  relied  on  a  direct  revelation  to  the  indi- 
vidual spirit  which  superseded  all  ratiocination  and  positive  authority.      Their  view*  in 
men  of  high  intellectual  culture,  like;  William  Penn  and  Sir  Henry  Vane,  were  expressed 
in  the  philosophical  diction  and  method  of  a  Christianized  Platonism.     The  theological 
skeptics  rejected  all  positive  revelation  in  the  spirit  of  Herbert  of  Cherbury.     The  philo- 
sophical skeptics,  like  Joseph  Glanville,  attacked  all  philosophy  by  denying  the  self- 
evident  and  authoritative  character  of  its  original  categories  and  axioms,  and  resolved 
all  trustworthy  knowledge  into  the  vague  operations  of  experience,  supplemented  by 
the  testimony  of  revelation,  or  into  what  could  be  verified  by  physical  experiment. 

Besides  Culverwell,  already  named,  two  writers,  moderate  Puritans,  deserve  special 
notice  in  a  History  of  Philosophy,  viz. ,  Richard  Baxter  and  John  Howe.  Richard  Bax- 
ter, 1G1 5-1(591,  was  one  of  the  most  voluminous  theological  writers  of  his  time.  Inphfl  I 
csophy  he  deserves  mention  as  the  earliest  *  writer  on  the  evidences  of  religion  in  Big* 
lish  literature,  and  also  as  the  first  who  expressly  and  distinctly  recognized  the  necessity 
of  following  ''a  methodical  procedure  in  maintaining  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  sad 
of  beginning  at  natural  verities  as  presupposed  fundamentally  to  8uper^aturai.,'  IBs 
service  to  English  philosophical  thinking  in  enouncing  this  position  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. His  three  treatises,  The  Unreasonableness  of  Uifidelity,  1055;  The 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  10o*7 ;  More  Reasons  for  the  Christian  Religion  and  no 
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it,  1(573:  the  last  in  reply  to  Lord  Herbert  of  Chcrbury,  contain  his  view* 

to  the  relation  of  natural  to  reYealed  religion,  in  respect  to  the  relation  of 

i  to  reason,  and  impliedly  his  principles  of  the  grounds  of  all  knowledge.     His  doc- 

t  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  set  forth  in  the  works  already  named,  and  in  a 

*  Of  the  Immortality  of  Man's  Soul,  and  of  the  Nature  of  it  and  of  the  Spirits/* 

His  account  of  his  own  Life  and  Times  throws  much  light  on  the  state  of  opinion 

i  this  period  of  uniTersal  agitation. 

John  Howe,  1630-1705,  Christ  Coll.,  and  Fellow  of  Magdalen,  Cambridge,  was  edu- 

in  the  society  of  More,  Cudworth,  etc.     His  theological  works  are  more  or  less 

impregnated  with  the  philosophical  spirit,  and  show  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 

ancient  writers  and  the  leading  philosophers  of  his  time.     One  of  his  ablest  works,  The 

Airing  Temple  (1675),  contains  an  elaborate  refutation  of  Spinosa,  the  first  that  is 

i  to  have  been  published  in  the  English  language. 

Four  other  writers  deserve  a  passing  notice :  — 

j  William  Chillingworth,  1602-1644,  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll..  Ox.,  1638.     His  best  known 

(    work,  Tht  HHigion  of  ProUstanU  a  Safe  Way  to  &tdr<ttit>n,  1688,  though  more  theo- 

.'    logical  than  philosophical,  implies  an  underlying  philosophy  and  is  recommeuded  by 

Locke  as  a  book,  the  reading  of  which  i%  will  teach  both  perspicuity  aud  the  way  of 

right  reasoning  better  than  any  book  that  I  know."    Dr.  Reid  says,  its  author  "  was 

the  best  reasoner  and  the  most  acute  logician  of  his  ogre." 

John  Hales,  of  Eton,  1584-1650,  styled  the  ever  memorable,  was  remarkable  as  an 
earnest  protectant  against  the  Calvinism  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  for  his  )>oworfu1  in- 
fluence over  a  limited  but  able  circle  of  thinkers.  His  UoUien  ReiMiin*  were  published 
1«59,  '73,  '88,  and  his  works,  3  vols. ,  1705. 

John  Goodwin,  1593-1665,  Queen's  Coll.,  Camb.,  was  an  ablo  divine,  who  adopted 
the  Arminian  tenets  against  the  Calvinism  current  among  the  Puritans,  and  published 
among  other  writings.  Redemption  Redeemed,  1051,  in  which  occur  many  reference 
to  philosophical  and  ethical  principles. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale,  1600-1676,  Magd.  Hall,  Ox.,  in  his  writings  on  legal  and  theolog- 
ical topics  reflects  much  of  the  current  philosophy. 

Richard  Cumberland.— The  Transition  to  Lockk. 

g  7.  Richard  Cumberland,  16:*2-1718,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  Coll.,  Cambridge,  Iteotor 
of  Brampton  and  All-hallows,  Stamford  ;  Bishop  of  Pot«rt>orough,  1601.  His  treatise 
De  fjcg&'is  X'itur<9  Di*qui*itio  Ptdluauphira,  etc.,  etc.,  was  publishwl  Lotid.,  1072,  fol. 
Lub.  and  Francf.  168:),  4  to;  in  Englixh,  with  Introduction  and  Apfieudix  by  J.  Maxwell, 
Load.,  1727,  4to;  Abridged  by  T.  Tyrrell,  Loud.,  1002.  Mvo ;  Translated  with  note* 
by  J.  Towers.  Dubl.,  1750,  4to;  In  French  by  llartjeyrac.  AiriMt.,  1744,  4to.  Cumber- 
land was  also  the  author  of  several  theological  treatises,  which  in  their  day  were  of 
considerable  importance.  The  treatise  De  Isyihu*  Xatnrir%  in  of  the  greatent  signifi- 
cance in  the  History  of  Philosophy  for  its  ability,  and  Ijer-ftupe  it  wan  the  firnt  treatise  from 
that  numerous  school  of  ethical  writer*  which  wom  railed  into  l*«injr  \>y  ant  agon  Uui  to 
Hobbes.  The  treatise  of  GrotiuH,  d*  .fur?  lU'<li  it  frirU%  102',  a:m  ii!ul<mbt<  dly  "f  great 
sendee  to  Cumberland,  as  he  irnplii  « --Introd.  I.  ;.!.  Hih  own  treat  in*  diffrnd  from 
that  of  Grotius  in  this,  that  win  rea*  On.tri*  r  :i^>  i*  from  eftV«  t«  to  <*au*e*.  he  reai*oi;ti 
from  causes  to  effects,  i.  e..  he  trf-inn-  wi»h  .vi  :.  i';.  -.*  of  the  nature  of  man  iuA  the  nnx 
stitotion  of  thing**  and  theuee  proreeiK  t»  <hr.v<  :Ji«  *>;.e«*ial  ethical  <luli«-i»  The  titlw 
of  this  treatise  indicate*  iu  lca'Lu^  \>i:[>  >^-.  \u...  to  vindicate   the  proposition  that 
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there  are  laws  of  morality  made  known  by  nature,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  ot 
Hobbcs  that  these  laws  originate  in  civil  society  alone  and  derive  from  society  their  toie 
sanction.  This  is  the  first  of  modem  treatises  which  rests  its  argument  formally  on  the 
communications  of  nature  as  contrasted  with,  and  as  supposed  in  positive  revelation,  and 
dares  to  assert  that  certain  ethical  conceptions  and  beliefs  attainable  by  Reason  an  re- 
quired in  order  to  defend  and  interpret  revelation.  The  treatise  also  indicates  the  impm- 
sion  that  had  been  made  upon  English  thinking,  not  so  much  by  the  bold  materiatiua 
of  Ilobbes,  against  which  it  protests,  as  by  the  Cartesian  Mathematical  Mechanics,  and 
the  Experiments  of  Newton  and  his  associates  in  the  then  newly-formed  Royal  Society 
Cumberland  docs  not  accept  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  and  principles  as  held  by 
Descartes  or  Lord  Herbert,  or  as  traditionally  received  by  the  Cambridge  Platonists.  Ha 
prefers,  according  to  the  method  of  Bacon,  to  find  the  Laws  of  Nature  by  studying  the 
Constitution  of  Nature.  His  treatise  is  memorable  also  as  being  the  first  English  trea- 
tise in  Philosophical  Ethics  as  distinguished  from  the  treatises  on  Casuistry,  like 
Tajlor's  Dnctor  Dnbit«ntinms  10(50,  and  Baxter's  (JhrUtuin  DircrUfry,  1073.  The  con- 
stitution of  nature  Cumberland  discovers  by  those  effects  of  nature  which  reveal  iu 
forces  and  laws.  Ho  defines  a  law  of  nature  thus  :  4 '  A  proposition,  proposed  to  the 
observation  of  or  impressed  upon  the  mind  with  sufficient  clearness  by  the  nature  of 
things,  from  the  will  of  the  first  cause,  which  point*  out  that  possible  action  of  a  rational 
agent  whieh  will  chiefly  promote  the  common  good,  and  by  which  only  the  entire  hap- 
piness of  particular  persons  can  be  obtained.  The  former  part  of  this  definition  con- 
tains the  precept,  the  hitter  the  sanction,  and  the  mind  receives  the  impression  of  Ix/Ji 
from  the  nature  of  things." 

The  law  of  nature  respecting  morality  is  generalized  thus  :  u  The  greatest  bencro* 
lence  of  every  rational  agent  towards  all,  forms  the  happiest  state  of  every  and  of  ail 
the  benevolent,  as  far  as  in  their  power ;  and  it  is  necessarily  requisite  to  the  happiest 
whieh  they  can  attain,  and  therefore  the  co. union  good  is  the  supreme  law."  Of  the 
certainty  and  universal  evidence  of  this  law,  he  says,  "  That  the  motion  of  a  poiut 
does  not  more  certainly  produce  a  line,  or  the  addition  of  numbers  a  sum,  than  tiu: 
benevolence  produees  a  good  effect  (to  the  pei.-on  whom  we  wish  well;  proportioned  tc 
the  p<»wer  and  affection  of  the  agent,  on  the  given  circumstances.  It  is  also  certain  that 
to  keep  faith,  gratitude,  natural  affection,  etc.,  etc.,  are  either  parts  or  modes  of  a  iuft* 
effectual  benevolence  toward  all,  accommodated  to  particular  circumstances  ;  and  thai 
they  must  certainly  produce  their  good  effect,  after  the  same  manner  it  is  certain  that 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  arc  parts  or  modes  of  calculation; 
and  that  a  right  line,  circle,  parabola,  ami  other  curves,  do  express  the  various  effect* 
whieh  geometry  produces  by  the  motion  of  a  point." 

His  doctrine  of  Human  Nature  and  of  Right  Reason  is  as  follows  :  Human  Nature ii 
endowed  with  certain  innate  principles  and  capacities.  To  the  mind  belong  uuder- 
standing  and  will.  The  first  comprehends  apprehending,  comparing,  judging,  reason- 
ing, a  methodical  disposition  and  the  memory  of  all  these  things  (activities)  and  the 
objects  ab» nit  which  they  are  conversant.  To  the  will  we  ascribe  the  simple  acta  of 
choosing  and  refusing  and  the  vehemence  of  action  discovered  in  the  Pulsions.  In  the 
memory  of  propositions,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  consist  Habits  both  Theoretical 
ami  Practical,  called  respectively  Sciences  and  Arts.  Human  Nature  suggests  certain 
rules  of  life  in  the  same  manner  that  it  suggests  the  skill  of  num taring.  Thefint 
apprehensions  of  things  and  the  desire  of  good  and  aversion  from  evil  in  general,  IR 
necessary.  The  higher  nature  of  man  is  capable  uf  higher  functions  and  more  exalted 
uses    * '  than  that  of  the  soul  of  a  swine,  instead  of  salt  to  preserve  a  careen  front 
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ottenness."  Man  is  endowed  with  Right  Reason  which  comprehends  the  capacity 
•  well  to  discern  u  first  principles  or  self-evident  truths  as  conclusions  thence  formed. 
If  these  those  which  are  practical  are  called  Laws.  True  propositions  of  both  sorts  are 
tiose  which  agree  with  the  nature  of  things."  4*  The  dictates  of  practical  reason  are 
repositions  which  point  out  the  end  or  the  means  thereto  in  every  man's  power." 
That  which  takes  the  shortest  way  from  the  given  term  or  state  of  things  to  this  end 
i  called  right,  by  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  definition  of  right  line,  in  use  among 
lathematicians.  An  action  attaining  the  most  desirable  effect  in  the  quickest  manner 
ikes  the  shortest  way  to  this  end.  Therefore  it  is  right.  And  that  very  comparison 
y  which  such  action  is  discovered,  supposes  all  things  so  considered,  that  it  is  known 
oth  what  will  less  conduce  to  the  end  and  (with  much  greater  ease)  what  would  ob- 
sruct  the  effecting  it. "  "  For  right  (or  strait)  shows  what  is  crooked  as  well  as  what  is 
trait."  Cumberland's  psychology  and  ethics  are  highly  instructive,  for  the  reason 
tiat  he  anticipated  Locke  in  conducting  his  inquiries  in  respect  to  Human  Nature  in 
enerai,  in  the  inductive  spirit.  While  he  does  far  more  exact  justice  than  Locke  to  the 
oetio  or  the  regulative  power  as  an  original  endowment  he  carefully  saves  himself 
com  the  Platonic  indefiuiteness  which  Herbert,  Descartes  and  the  Cambridge  men 
Uowed  themselves.  Like  all  the  opponents  of  the  ethics  of  Hobbes,  Cumberland 
latsts  earnestly  on  the  possession  by  man  of  the  social  and  disinterested  affections  as 
n  original  endowment  of  his  nature. 


CHAPTER  IL — John  Locke. — IIis  Critics  and  Defenders. 

We  have  little  to  add  to  Ueberweg's  careful  analysis  of  Locke's 
principal  treatise  except  the  following  general  remarks : 

§  8.  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  introduced  a  new 
poch  into  English  philosophy.  It  found  speculation  in  the  divided 
jid  partially  chaotic  state  which  the  prevalence  of  a  great  variety  of 
lifferent  schools  had  introduced.  Each  of  these  schools  was  animated 
>y  a  positive  or  negative  theological  interest  which  intensified  the 
arnestness  with  which  its  principles  were  held  and  defended.  Locko 
timself!  by  his  training  and  associations,  would  naturally  occupy  the 
jound  of  mediation.  His  education  as  a  physician,  his  sympathy  with 
he  new  physics  which  were  coming  into  notice,  and  his  cool  and 
olerant  temper,  all  contributed  to  this  tendency.  The  temper  of  his 
imes  was  practical  rather  than  speculative,  cautious  rather  than  ad- 
enturous,  critical  and  analytic  rather  than  bold  and  dogmatic.  The 
Is&ay  on  the  human  understanding  did  not  attain  the  form  in 
rhich  we  find  it,  till  the  sixth  edition.  The  first  edition  contains  not 
ven  the  rudiment  of  the  celebrated  chapter  on  the  Association  of  Ideas, 
rhich  subsequently  obtained  such  extensive  currency  among  English 
sychologists,  and  so  decided  an  influence  over  English  speculation, 
'his  is  the  more  surprising  if  we  consider  that  Bk  Hrtinotly  reoqg- 
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nizes  the  law  of  association  and  attaches  to  it  great  importance.  In  the 
first  edition  the  distinction  between  desire  and  will — of  which  so  mudi 
was  subsequently  made,  is  not  recognized — the  necessitarianism  of 
Ilobbes  is  broadly  asserted,  and  liberty  is  limited  to  the  power  of  acting. 
In  later  editions  a  power  to  suspend  the  determination  of  the  ¥iB 
is  accorded.  Cf.  15.  II.,  exxi.,  §  56.  ( 'f.  Locke*  Letter  to  Motynetu, 
July  15,  1603,  in  King's  Life  of  Locke. 

It  should  be  observed  also  that  the  essay  is  more  logical  or  meta- 
physical than  psychological  in  its  aims.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  terms  it 
"  your  book  of  ideas,"  in  a  letter  of  apology  to  its  author.  The  criti- 
cisms upon  it  and  the  replies  which  they  called  forth,  indicate  that  it* 
doctrine  of  idea9  was  the  chief  feature  which  attracted  the  public 
attention.  If  we  compare  the  essay  with  the  Port  Royal  Logic,  then 
well  known  in  England,  and  especially  if  we  new  attentively  Lake's 
own  account  of  the  desigu  of  his  essay,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  be 
did  not  so  much  propose  to  give  a  complete  outline  of  the  powers  of 
man  as  to  analyze  the  different  forms  of  human  knowledge  into  their 
ultimate  elements. 

The  critics  and  antagonists  of  Locke  all  confirm  this  view.  They 
criticize  and  assail  his  positions  on  the  ground  of  their  supposed  incon- 
sistency with  important  theological,  practical,  or  scientific  truths  rather 
than  in  respect  to  their  psychological  validity. 

§  9.  A  historical  sketch  of  English  philosophy  would  be  incom- 
plete which  should  not  contain  some  notices  of  Locke?s  critics. 

The  first  of  these  in  the  order  of  time,  and  the  one  who  iR  most  familiarly  known,  ia 
Edward  Stillingfleet,  10--J5-1099;  Bishop  of  Worcester,  1089-1699.  In  a  Discourse  in 
vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  etc.,  1000.  he  criticized  some  of  the  position* 
taken  in  Locke's  Essay,  as  inconsistent  with  this  and  other  doctrines  of  the -Christiin 
Faith,  and  as  tending  to  scepticism.  To  these  criticisms  Locke  made  an  elaborate  reply 
in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  January,  1(597.  To  this  reply  Stiilingtleet  pub- 
lished his  Answer  to  Mr.  Locke's  Letter,  April,  1097.  To  this  answer  Locke  issued  his 
Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester's  Answer,  June,  1097.  The  Bishop  published  hu  An- 
swer to  Mr.  Locke's  second  Letter  in  September,  1097,  to  which  Locke  issued  a  long  and 
elaborate  reply  in  1098.  which  concluded  the  controversy. 

The  doctrines  of  Locke,  criticised  by  Stillingfleet,  are  primarily  his  fundamental  pair 
tion,  which  limits  the  sources  of  ideas  to  two,  viz.,  sensation  and  reflection.     8.  < 
also  to  the  introduction  of  the  term  idea  in  so  novel  and  very  general  a  i 
to  Locke's*  denial  of  innate  ideas ;  to  his  defective  and  partial  definition  of 
and  his  unsatisfactory  definition  of  the  idea  or  notion  of  substance ;  abo  ftp  ! 
isfactory  definition  of  ]>erson,  and  his  inadequate  explanation  of  toe  gr 
belief  in  personal  identity  ;  also  to  the  general  most  obvious  tendency  of 
undermine  the  Christian  faith  and  to  promote  skepticism.    This  < 
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am  important,  and  Locke's  success  was  thought  by  his  friends  to  be  so  complete,  that  a 
condensed  view  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  has  been  published  in  the  form  of 
i  to  many  editions  of  the  essay  till  the  present  time. 

J.  A.  Lowde,  an  earnest  critic  of  Locke,  and  an  antagonist  also  of  Hobbes,  pub- 
in  1694  a  volume  entitled  u  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Nature  of  Man,"  in 
4%ht  ohaptera — On  self-knowledge ;  man  as  compounded  of  body  and  an  immaterial 
soul ;  our  ideas  of  truth  and  goodness ;  the  being  of  God  ;  the  state  of  nature  ;  religion 
the  only  foundation  of  civil  government ;  of  moral  virtue ;  Mr.  Hobbes'  notions  of  the 
kingdom  of  darkness.  This  work  of  Lowde  attracted  the  attention  of  Locke,  as  is 
evident  from  his  notes  to  the  later  editions  of  the  essay  and  his  private  letters. 

The  celebrated  Thomas  Burnet,  1035-1715,  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  three 
pamphlets — the  first  two  1607,  the  last  1699— entitled,  "  Remarks  upon  an  Essay  con- 
cerning Human  Understanding,"  which  elicited  a  reply,  1702,  from  Catherine  Trotter, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Cockburn,  at  that  time  but  23  years  of  age. 

Richard  Burthogge  M.D.  (died  in  1694),  dedicates  to  Locke  an  Essay  upon  Reason  and 
the  Nature  of  Spirits.  His  other  philosophical  writings  were  Organum  tetm  ft  novum, 
Of  Reason  and  Truth,  1678 ;  Of  the  Soul  of  the  World,  1699.  The  essay  contains 
many  acute  criticisms  upon  Locke's  positions.  The  author  first  divides  the  intellectual 
power  into  three — sense,  imagination,  and  understanding.  Sense  is  as  truly  an  act  of 
knowledge  as  either  of  the  others — the  understanding,  or  knowledge  by  ideas  or  notions, 
is  peculiar  to  man.  Every  object  which  we  know,  we  know  only  as  in  relation  to  our 
powers  to  know — as  a  phenomenon  or  appearance— and  what  appears  is  determined  nega- 
tively by  that  power  of  sense  and  of  understanding,  which  we  possess  as  human  beings. 
*  *  It  is  certain  that  things  to  us  men  are  nothing  but  what  they  stand  in  our  analogy ; 
that  is,  in  plain  terms,  they  are  nothing  to  us  but  as  they  are  known  by  us,  *  * 
and  they  are  not  in  our  faculties,  either  in  their  own  realities  or  by  way  of  a  true  re- 
semblance and  representation,  but  only  in  respect  of  certain  appearances  or  sentiments 
which,  by  the  various  impressions  that  they  make  upon  us,  they  do  either  occasion  only 
or  cause  or  (which  is  most  probable)  concur  unto  in  causing  with  our  faculties."  It  is 
thtu*  with  the  eye.  the  ear,  the  imagination ;  "  and  there  is  the  same  reason  for  the 
understanding  that  it  should  have  a  like  share  in  framing  the  primitive  notions  under 
which  it  takes  in  and  receives  objects.  In  sum,  the  immediate  objects  of  cogitation,  as 
it  is  exercised  by  men,  are  entia  ogitntionitt.  all  phenomena— appearances  that  do  no 
more  exint  without  our  faculties,  in  the  things  themselves,  than  the  images  that  are 
seen  in  water,  or  behind  a  glass,  do  exist  in  those  places  where  they  seem  to  be."  pp. 
59.  *M).  Burthogge's  Essay  is  chiefly  of  interest  as  it  explicitly  anticipates  one  of  the 
moftt  im|)ortant  positions  of  Kant's  philosophical  system,  known  also  as  Hamilton's 
doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge. 

Another  critic  of  Locke  was  John  Sergeant,  1621-1707.  "  Method  to  Science. — 
Solid  l*hih«ophy  Asserted,  against  the  Fancies  of  the  Ideists  :  or  the  Method  to  Science 
farther  illustrated  with  Reflexions  on  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  concerning  Human  Under- 
standing. London,  1697."  This  is  the  same  John  Sergeant  who  controverted  the  Car- 
tesian Le  Grand,  (of.  p.  357).  Sorgeant  subjects  many  pottitions  of  Locke's  eHwiy  to  a 
running  criticism— the  ground  and  character  of  which  are  suggested  by  the  title  of  his 
work.  Stii  PhiUmuphy.  He  contends  against  the  doctrine  which  he  finds  in  Descartes 
and  Locke,  and  for  which  he  calls  them  Idti*U,  viz.,  that  we  do  not  know  object*  them- 
selves directly,  but  their  ideas  only,  and  things  by  means  of  their  ideas.  He  subjects 
tfae  doctrine  of  representative  knowledge  to  an  acute  and  searching  criticism.  He 
limits  Idsa  to  images  ox  phantasies  of  mom  objects,  and  oontends  that  the  higher 
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knowledge,  such  as  is  peculiar  to  rational  beings,  is  notion  or  cognition ;  and  the  aotia 
objectively  viewed  is  the  thing  itself  in  our  understanding.     He  rejects  Locke's  i 
tion  that  there  are  many  simple  notions ;  contending  that  there  ia  only  one,  viz., 
ence.     Qeneral  truths  are  the  most  original  and  authoritative  of  all  truths,  etc.,  etc 

The  most  elaborate  and  extended  critical  reply  to  Locke's  Essay  was  that  by  Bar/ 
Lee,  II.  D.,  who  graduated  1004,  and  was  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  sal 
Rector  of  Tichmarsh.  It  is  entitled  "Anti-Scepticism ;  or  Notes  upon  each  Chapter  4 
Mr.  Locke's  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  with  an  Explication  of  all  the 
particulars  of  which  he  treats,  and  in  the  same  order  with  Locke.  In  4  books.  Loai, 
1702."  This  work  follows  Locke  by  chapters  almost  as  closely  as  does  the  Noavem 
Essais  of  Leibnitz.  Of  Locke's  first  book  on  Innate  Ideas,  he  observes  that  no  one  hu 
ever  held  that  there  are  such  in  the  sense  in  which  Locke  assails  them — and  that  it  a 
obvious  that  there  are  such,  in  the  sense  that  men  are  not  at  liberty  not  to  have  certain 
perceptions  and  judgments,  and  that  these  capacities  and  tendencies  do  not  dispeue 
with  the  necessity  and  importance  of  a  divine  revelation.  Of  the  second  book  on  Ideas, 
he  objects  to  the  novel  extension  of  the  term  Ideas  from  its  appropriate  use  in  deeig- 
nating  images  of  individual  sensible  objects,  to  that  signification  which  comprehend*  ill 
objects  of  the  mind  thinking.  He  urges  also  that  the  ideas  treated  as  simple  by  Lock* 
are  not  in  fuct  such.  He  denies  that  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  Sensation  and  Re- 
flection ;  because  Sensation  cannot  give  knowledge  without  the  co-operation  of  other 
intellectual  powers,  and  Reflection  means  only  Knowing  or  Consciousness.  In  the  third 
book  he  especially  objects  to  Locke's  analysis  of  our  moral  ideas — that  he  destroys 
their  authority  and  fixedness.  In  the  fourth  book  he  criticizes  his  definition  of  knowl- 
edge as  skeptical  in  its  tendency  and  logical  application,  and  for  the  following  rea- 
sons : — first,  in  the  case  of  particular  propositions  we  cannot  be  as  certain,  by  the  way 
of  ideas,  as  we  are  of  the  existence  of  the  things  which  ore  the  subjects  and  predicate* 
of  the  propositions ;  second,  there  are  no  such  things  in  the  mind  of  man  as  he  calk 
simple  ideas,  which  must  be  gained  before'  the  mind  receives  the  knowledge  ol 
things  by  perceiving  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  such  ideas ;  third,  there  are 
no  such  things  as  general  abstract  ideas.  Lee's  work  is  very  instructive  as  giving 
an  insight  into  the  positions  maintained  by  a  considerable  class  of  critics  and  men 
of  learning  in  his  time. 

Rev.  John  Norris,  1057-1711,  Rector  of  Bemcrton  from  1001-1710.  was  an  earnest 
critic  of  Locke  in  the  spirit  of  Malebranche,  with  a  very  decided  leaning  to  Plata  Hii 
principal  philosophical  work  is  an  Essay  towards  the  theory  of  the  ideal  or  intelligible 
world,  in  two  parts,  the  first  considering'  it  absolutely  in  itself,  and  the  second  in  rela- 
tion to  human  understanding.  Loud.,  1701-04.  In  the  appendix  to  vol.  1  of  Practical 
Discourses  on  the  Heatitudes.  1000,  are  added  Cursory  Remarks  upon  a  Book  called  aa 
Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding.  Cf.  Locke's  comments  on  the  same— the 
works  of  John  Locke,  1794,  vol.  0th,  pp.  217-250. 

"William  Sherlock,  1041-1707,  Dean  of  St.  PauVa  etc.,  in  his  discourse  of  the  la- 
mortality  of  the  Soul  and  Future  State,  1705,  etc.,  chap,  ii,  sec.  3;  A  Digrmdm 
conn-ruing  Connate  Trims  or  Inhrrd  KnoirUdrie%\>x>.  05-127,  attacks  Locke's  doctrinal 
of  innate  ideas  in  the  spirit  of  Stillinglleet.  Cf.  Locke's  works,  Lond.,  1794,  ▼.  f,  pi 
203.  He  argues  that  the  soul  has  connate  or  inbred  beliefs,  «.  ^.,  concerning  tta  «ta 
immortality,  and  therefore  connate  or  inbred  ideas. 

John  Edwards.  1037-1710.  Fellow  of  St.   John's  College,  wrote  again*  V 
Reasonableness  of  Christianity  the  following  theological  treatises :    l%oagfcfti 
ing  the  Causes  and  Occasions  of  Atheism,  1005 ;  a  DemonstratJOD  of  tfa»  1 
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Pkovidence  of  God,  1696 ;  Socmianism  Unmasked ;  or  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
ppiiiHw  oonoerning  one  article  of  faith  only,  169(5 ;  a  brief  vindication  of  the  funda- 
mental Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith ;  and  the  Socinian's  Creed,  1697. 

Conjrers  Place  wrote  against  Bold  (p.  868).  Remarks  with  Queries  to  Mr.  Bold,  1724 ; 
also  in  1729,  An  Essay  towards  a  Vindication  of  the  Visible  Creation,  in  which  he  con- 
bends  that  the  mind  is  endowed  with  a  faculty  higher  than  sensation,  by  means  of 
which  it  inwardly  reflects,  and  through  which  it  obtains  its  more  important  and  abstract 
ponoeptions.  This  gives  knowledge  not  obtained  by  any  of  the  corporeal  faculties 
outward  or  inward.  This  knowledge  is  substantial,  immediately  wrought  in  itself  by 
the  substance  from  the  competency  of  the  object  to  it,  antecedent  to  all  notices  from 
without. 

Malcolm  Fleming,  or  Flemyng,  published  in  1751  a  New  Critical  Examination  of  an 
bnportant  passage  in  Mr.  Locke's  essay,  in  which  he  questions  the  correctness  of 
Locke's  views  respecting  Substance,  Spirit  and  Essence,  and  the  possibility  that  matter 
oan  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  thought. 

Another  very  able  antagonist  of  Locke  was  Peter  Browne  (died  in  1735),  Provost 
of  Trinity  College,  and  subsequently  Biahop  of  Cork.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
theological  works ;  the  two  works  for  which  he  is  most  distinguished  in  philosophy 
are:  The  Procedure  and  LimxU  of  the  Human  Understanding.  Lond.,  1728;  2d  ed. 
1729 ;  Things  Divine  and  Supernatural  conceived  by  Analogy  with  Things  Natural  and 
Human.     Lond.,  1733. 

The  doctrines  of  Browne  are  :  That  we  have  ideas  of  sensible  objects  only ;  and  of 
their  operations,  while  of  pure  spirit,  we  have  no  ideas  at  all,  but  only  of  the  opera- 
tions of  spirit  as  connected  with  a  material  body ;  these  operations  also  we  conse- 
quently designate  by  terms  borrowed  from  sensation ;  that  from  these  we  infer  the 
existence  of  spirit — of  which  and  its  operations  we  have  ideas  indirectly  and  by  analogy 
with  material  substances  and  the  actions  to  which  their  spiritual  representatives  are 
analogous.  If  this  is  true  of  created  and  limited  spirits,  how  much  more  is  it  true 
of  the  uncreated  and  infinite  Spirit  ?  Browne's  theory  of  knowledge  and  the  pro- 
pe— oo  of  the  understanding  is  also,  in  some  respects,  antagonistic  to  the  theory  of 
Locke,  e.  g.  he  criticizes  Locke  and  all  the  writers  of  his  school  for  failing  to  distinguish 
**  rightly  between  the  simple  perceptions  of  sense  and  the  simple  apprehension  of  the 
intellect ;  between  the  primary  and  simple  ideas  of  sensation  which  are  independent 
of  the  pure  intellect  and  those  secondary  compounded  ideas  which  are  its  creatures ; 
between  all  these  and  the  complex  notions  and  conceptions  of  the  mind  ;  but  above  all, 
the  want  of  distinguishing  between  the  conception  of  things  human,  when  they  are 
direct  and  immediate,  and  when  they  are  transferred  to  things  spiritual  and  imma- 
terial by  semblance  only  and  analogy. "  An  idea  of  reflection,  in  Browne's  judgment,  is 
an  empty  sound.  The  mind  does  not  know  its  operations  either  by  direct  or  reflex 
Ideas.  It  only  knows  them  by  an  immediate  self -consciousness  when  they  are  employed 
on  the  ideas  of  external  objects.  It  would  know  not  its  own  existence  or  its  operations, 
vera  it  not  for  some  idea  of  an  external  object  about  which  it  is  employed. 

The  highest  operation  of  Reason  is  inference  or  illation,  which  is  not  employed 
Upon  our  simple  ideas  so  much  as  on  our  complex  notions.  This  excludes  the  definition 
of  knowledge  by  Locke  as  consisting  in  a  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  oar  idea*  This  definition  is  so  far  from  being  tme,  th:ft  it  can  t>c  shown  we 
of  objects  oonoerning  which  we  have  no  ideas ;  pre-eminently  of 
kl,  which  we  know  by  natural  analogies  only,  and  which  analogical 
I  afld  appealed  to  in  revealed  communications  from  God. 
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The  doctrines  of  Browne  are  important,  not  merely  in  their  relations  to  Hum  of 
Locke,  but  because  of  their  near  and  remoter  influence  upon  speculative  theology. 
Browne  was  an  earnest  defender  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  1G07  he  wrote  a  reply  to 
'Poland's  Deistical  Tracts.  He  was  in  sympathy  with  an  active  body  of  defender!  of  the 
Christian  faith  who  wore  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Among  these  was  William  King,  1(>50-1729  ;  Bishop  of  Deny,  1601 ;  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  1702;  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  170;].  King  was  the  author  of  the  treatise  A 
Originc  Mali,  1702-1704 ;  in  English  by  Edmund  Law,  1731.  4to  ;  2d  ed.,  with  addi- 
tions, etc.,  1732 ;  with  answers  to  Baylo  and  Leibnitz,  1738,  1758,  1781.  King  ab» 
published  a  sermon  on  Predestination,  1709  ;  Oxford,  with  notes  by  Whately,  1821.  m 
which  doctrines  are  taught  similar  to  those  advanced  by  Browne,  respecting  the  limitt 
of  our  knowledge  of  Cod.  Cf.  El.  Logic,  by  R.  Whately,  appendix,  iv.  xv.  Cf.  An 
Enquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of  Necessity  and  Predestination,  by  Edward  Coplestonfc 
London,  1821.  Cf.  II.  L.  Mansel,  The  Limits  of  Religious  Thought.  As  a  disciple  of 
Browne,  King  dissented  from  the  doctrines  of  Locke. 

Edmund  Law,  D.D.,  1703- 17*7,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
in  addition  to  his  notes  on  King's  Essay,  also  published  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of 
Space.  Time,  etc.,"  Cambridge,  1731,  in  which  he  dissents  from  Locke. 

Among  the  critics  of  Locke,  who  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  Peter  Browne.  Zachiry 
Maync  deserves  conspicuous  attention.  He  was  probably  the  son  of  Zachary  Mayne.  I 
divine  who  was  somewhat  notorious  for  his  theological  opinions  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  died  at  Exeter,  Nov.  11,  1794,  leaving  a  son  who  was  a  physician, 
and  died  at  Northampton  in  1750,  aged  73. 

Mayne's  only  philosophical  work,  anonymous,  is  entitled,  Two  Dissertations  con- 
cerning Sense  and  the  Imagination,  with  an  Essay  on  Consciousness,  1727.  The 
design  of  the  dissertations  is  to  refute  the  opinion  which  the  author  describes  a*  nearly 
universal  in  his  time,  that  brutes  have  the  tame  intellectual  capacities  as  man.  This 
opinion,  he  asserts,  is  a  direct  and  hr.nediate  consequence  of  Locke's  doctrine  of  ideas, 
which  makes  the  acts  of  senso  perception  to  be  intellectual.  Against  this  view  the 
author  contends  that  the  aets  of  neither  sense  nor  the  imagination  are  intellectual,  but 
that  to  make  them  such  a  higher  power  must  be  added,  viz.,  the  understanding,  by 
which  alone  we  gain  notions  or  conceptions. 

The  Essay  on  consciousness  is  cto:mcd  by  its  author  as  the  first  attempt  to  treat 
of  this  theme.  It  distinctly  recognizes  the  functions  of  consciousness  and  of  self* 
consciousness  as  they  have  l>een  subsequently  developed  iu  the  schools  of  Reid  and 
Hamilton.  It  is  surprising  that  this  first  and  important  contribution  to  this  dis* 
cussion  has  not  been  better  known,  and  held  in  higher  honor  by  students  of  English 
philosophy. 

£  10.  Defenders  OF  Locke.—  Vincent  Perronct,  Vicar  of  Shoreham  in  Kent,  wrote 
with  much  spirit  and  acuteness  i%  A  vindication  of  Mr.  Locke  from  the  charge  of  giving 
encouragement  to  skepticism  and  infidelity,  and  from  several  other  mistakes  and  objec- 
tions of  the  learned  author  of  the  procedure,  extent,  and  limits  of  the  human 
standing."  In  six  dialogues.  Loud..  17M  ;  also  a  second  vindication  of  Mr.  Locke, 
17tt8.  These  replies  to  Bishop  Browne  rcllectcd  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
to  the  points  of  objection  raised  against  the  peculiar  views  of  Locke,  and  seemed  toaflft 
the  termination  of  open  dissent  or  unfavorable  criticism  for  one  or  two  generationa.      J 

Samuel  Bold,  Rector  of  Steeple  and  Vicar  of  Shapwicke,  Dorsetshire,  1887-lW^1 
was  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  defence  of  Locke's  theological  and  phHoeophinleW^ 
trines.     He  published  several  tracts  in  his  behalf,  which  were  collected  in  a  TOtaaftla^ 
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1708.  The  titles  follow  :  A  short  discourse  of  the  True  Knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  ;  to 
irhioh  are  added  some  passages  on  the  lleasonalilenes*  of  Christianity  and  its  vindication, 
irith  some  Animadversions  on  Mr.  John  Edwards'  Reflections  on  the  Reasonableness  of 
Shristianity,  etc,  1G97. 

A  reply  to  Mr.  Edwards*  brief  reflections  on  a  short  discourse,  etc.,  1C97. 

Observations  on  the  Animadversions  on  a  late  book  entitled,  The  Reasonableness  of 
Shrutianity.  etc.,  1098. 

Some  considerations  on  the  principal  objections  and  arguments  which  have  been 
published  against  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  of  Human  Understanding,  1699. 

A  Discourse  concerning  the  Resurrection  of  the  same  Body  :  with  two  letters  con- 
Kroing  the  necessary  immateriality  of  thinking  substance,  1705. 

The  two  points  objected  to  in  Locke  which  Mr.  Bold  considers,  are  (1.)  his  doctrine 
that  the  certainty  of  knowledge  consists  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  ideas,  which  was  called  the  way  of  ideas,  in  opposition  to  the  making 
inferences  from  maxims,  held  to  be  the  only  rational  or  Christian  way  to  knowledge 
V  certainty ;  <2.)  Locke's  doctrine  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  assert  that  matter  can- 
not be  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  the  capacity  to  think. 

The  letters  concerning  the  necessary  immortality  of  the  thinking  substance  are  a 
siticml  reply  to  John  B  rough  ton's  Pttt/cftologia,  and  also  to  John  Morris's  attempted 
demonstration  of  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  in  his  Theory  of  the  Ideal  World.  Part 
2nd. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Cockburn,  born  Trotter,  1079-1749,  was  another  zealous  defender  of 
Locke.  Her  works  were  collected  and  published  in  2  volumes,  Lond.,  1751.  They  are 
theological,  moral,  dramatic,  and  poetical;  but  prominent  among  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  A  Defence  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  of  Human  Understanding,  1702,  chiefly  against 
objections  waged  against  his  theory  of  moral  distinctions.  The  critic  contends  that 
Locke  provides  for  the  permanence  and  authority  of  these  distinctions  under  "  the 
Divine  law  "  as  manifested  in  the  constitution  of  man.  Mrs.  Cockburn  hereelf  agrees 
with  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  in  her  ethical  views,  and  in  this  defence  and  her  other  writings 

nn  ethics  she  earnestly  defends  this  theory.     In  1720  she  published  a  letter  to  Dr. 

HoJdsworth,  occasioned  by  his  sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  on 
Easter-Monday,  concerning  the  Resurrection  of  the  same  body,  in  which  the  passages 
that  concern  Mr.  Locke  arc  chiefly  considered,  etc.,  etc.  A  vindication  of  Mr.  Locke's 
Christian  principles  from  the  injurious  imputations  of  Dr.  Holdsworth,  Part  I.  ;  also 
ft  vindication  of  Mr.  Locke  on  the  controversy  concerning  the  Resurrection  of  the  same 
body.  Part  II.,  were  prepared  al>out  the  same  time,  but  not  published  till  1751.  In 
1743  were  published  remarks  upon  some  writers  in  the  controversy  concerning  the 
foundation  of  moral  virtue  and  moral  obligation ;  particularly  Rev.  Mr.  Gay,  the  author 
of  the  dissertation  preliminary  to  Law's  translation  of  Archbishop  King's  Origin  of 
Evil,  and  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  to  which  are  prefixed  some  cur- 
sory thoughts  on  the  controversies  concerning  necessary  existence,  the  Reality  and 
Infinity  of  Space,  the  Extension  and  Place  of  Spirits,  and  on  Dr.  Watts*  notion  of  sub- 
stance. In  1747,  she  published  Remarks  upon  the  principles  and  reasonings  of  Dr. 
Batherforth*B  Essay  on  the  nature  and  obligations  of  virtue,  in  vindication  of  the  con- 
tmry  principles  and  reasonings  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke ; 
published  by  Mr.  (Bp.)  Warburton,  with  a  preface.  In  the  works  of  Mrs.  Cockburn 
•re  also  published  a  voluminous  correspondence  between  herself  and  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Sharp,  lti03- 17.V*,  Archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  «ta,  on  the  nature  and  foundation 
af  Boral  distinctions. 
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§11.  The  New  Physics.—  The  circumstance  has  already  been  noticed  tint  i 
philosophy  of  Locke  was  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  in  England,  which  lai 
the  formation  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1063,  and  which  culminated  in  the  splendid 
coveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.    The  u  mechanical "  or  ll  the  new  philosophy/-  at  it 
called,  was  not  merely  a  successful  protest  against  many  of  the  physical  theorist 
Descartes,  but  it  involved  the  study  of  the  powers  and  resources  of  the  human  ni 
itself.    It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  neither  Sir  Robert  Boyle,  who  was  a 
spicuous  in  furthering  the  new  philosophy  in  its  first  beginnings,  nor  Sir  Isaac  Newtoa, 
who  conducted  it  in  so  many  departments  to  its  complete  triumph,  made  either  pajchfr. 
logy  or  metaphysics  an  object  of  special  or  separate  attention.     Still,  their 
upon  both  these  courses  of  speculation  was  not  inconsiderable  and  not  entirely  in  tat 
direction  taken  by  Locke. 

Sir  Robert  Boyle,  1627-1601,  published  very  largely  in  theology  and  physics.  CaV 
lected  works,  5  vols.,  fol.,  1*744,  also  6  vols.,  4to,  1772.     Phil,  works  abridged,  131 
3  vols.,  4 to.     TheoL   works  epit.   1699,  4  vols.,  8vo;    1715,  3  vols.,  8vo.     The 
important  topics  in  philosophy  discussed  by  him  were  the  relation  of  Reason  to  RctigMi 
and  the  doctrine  of  Final  Causes.     To  the  last  he  devoted  an  elaborate  discussion. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's,  1042-1727,  chief  contribution  to  metaphysics  was  in  the  fan1 
of  a  scholium  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Principia,  1713,  respecting  Space  and  Dila- 
tion, which  was  subsequently  expanded  into  an  d  priori  argument  by  Dr.  S.  Clarke  ai 
the  philosophers  of  his  school.  It  is  singular,  yet  true,  that  the  subsequent  deviate 
from  Locke's  principles  and  method,  or  more  properly,  the  recognition  of  an  appropriate 
sphere  for  a  prv/ri  truth,  for  which  Locke's  analysis  had  failed  to  provide,  should  hart 
been  largely  owing  to  the  influence  of  these  two  eminent  physicists.  The  fact  camot 
be  questioned  that  speculative  philosophy  asserted  a  wider  range  of  inquiry  for  ittrif 
under  the  impulse  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  and  the  theologians  and  philoso- 
phers of  his  school.     Cf.  D.  Stewart.  Prel.  Diss.  P.  II. ,  sec.  3. 

John  Wilkins,  1(>  14-1072,  Bishop  of  Chester,  who  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  tb* 
meeting  which  resulted  in  the  Royal  Society,  was  the  author  of  Principles  and  Danes 
of  Natural  Religion,  1675.  Cf.  I.  Sprat,  1636-1713,  Bishop  of  Rochester;  Hi-toryd 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  for  the  improving  of  Natural  Knowledge,  1«»«»7 :  a!«. 
Treatises  by  Joseph  Glanvil,  1030-10*0;  also.  Attacks  on  the  Royal  Society,  by  Henrj 
Stubbe,  1 03 1  -1  070.  Glanvil  was  a  very  able  critic  and  assailant  of  the  Ari>te:«oa 
physics  and  metaphysics.  Of  his  Sceptis  Scientifica  Dngald  Stewart  says — it  is  "One 
of  the  most  acute  and  original  productions  of  which  English  philosophy  had  then  tt 
boft<."  Diwrt.  etc.  Bishop  Wilkins  also  wrote  "An  Essay  toward  a  Real  Character  and 
a  Philosophical  Language  "  (Lond.,  1088),  of  which  the  second  part  treats  of  Unireial 
Philosophy,  and  the  remaining  three  parts  are  devoted  to  language  in  general  and  (hi 
possibility  and  characteristics  of  a  philosophical  language,  or  a  RoiJ  CfninirUr. 

Wilkins  was  said  to  have  been  indebted  to  George  Dalgarno.  1 027-1  !»>7.  autlwttf' 
Ars  Signorum,  Vulgo  Character  Universalis  et  Lingua  philosophies.     Lond.,  1661. 

Daliranio  wrote  also  Didascolocophus,  or  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Tutor, 
10*0,  Xvo.     He  deserves  to  be  commemorated  a*  the  earliest,  or  one  of  the 
lish  writers,  on  Philosophical  Grammar  and  the  teaching  of  language  to 
Hoe  Works  of  George  Dalgarno  of  Aberdeen,  4to,  reprinted  at  Edinburgh,  1814k 

A  singular  contribution  to  Philosophy  by  Robert  Green,  of  Clare  Hall, 
indicates  that  the  progress  of  the  New  Philosophy  was  not  effected  witbfl 
I!  is  entitled  The  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  in  which 
of  the  present  systems  to  give  us  any  just  account  of  that 
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-there  is  of  some  new  principles  in  order  to  furnish  us  with  a  true  and  real  knowledge 
of  nature.  Camb.  and  Lond. ,  1872.  "  The  present  systems  "  are  the  Cartesian  and  the 
Newtonian,  and  the  author  discusses  at  length  the  metaphysics  of  mind  and  matter  and 
-the  authority  of  the  mental  faculties,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  certainty  of  knowledge  He 
-maintains  that  there  is  neither  a  vacuum  in  the  sense  of  the  moderns,  as  Newton,  etc., 
4or  a  plenum  in  the  sense  of  Descartes.  He  offers  to  prove  that  it  is  possible  to  square 
the  circle.    He  died  1730.    His  philosophy  was  called  the  Ghreenian  Philosophy. 

CHAPTER   Eft. — Speculations  respecting    the    Nature  of  the 

Soul. 

§  12.  The  freedom  and  activity  consequent  upon  the  political  revo- 
lution of  1688,  and  the  influence  of  Locke's  Essay,  as  also  of  the  new  phy- 
sics, were  manifest  in  the  variety  of  directions  taken  by  philosophical  in- 
vestigation. One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  directions  was  towards 
materialism.     Discussions    and  controversies   in  respect  to  the  na- 
ture and  immortality  .of  the  soul  began  in  the  seventeenth  century 
and  were  prosecuted  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth.     This 
materialism  assumed  a  variety  of  forms,  and  its  positions  were  urged 
in  several  distinct  and  almost  incompatible  lines  of  argument.     The 
materialists  of  the  school  of  Hobbes  were  reinforced  in  their  confidence 
by  the  position  taken  by  Locke  against  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Des- 
cartes in  regard  to  the  essence  of  the  soul — Locke  asserting  that  there 
was  no  inherent  impossibility  that  matter  should  be  endowed  with  the 
power  of  thinking,  as  against  Descartes'  axiom  that  the  essence  of 
spirit  is  thought.     The  mechanical  philosophy  common  to  Descartes 
and  Newton  favored  their  reasonings  in  some  degree.     The  oppo- 
nents of  Christianity  as  a  revelation  of  immortality  by  supernatural 
attestations  contended  that  the  future  existence  of  the  soul  was  im- 
possible. 

Many  of  the  so-called  Free  Thinkers,  or  Deists,  were  avowed  Mate- 
rialists. The  chapter  in  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy, "  Of  a  Future  Life  " 
indicates  the  occasion  for  an  argument  against  Materialism,  and  enables 
the  reader  to  infer  what  were  the  current  arguments  urged  in  its  support. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  ardent  believers  in  Christianity  sought  to  ex- 
aggerate its  importance  by  contending  that  the  soul  is  not  naturally  im- 
mortal, but  that  its  future  existence  is  simply  a  gift  of  God,  which  is 
both  imparted  and  announced  by  supernatural  agencies  and  instru- 
ments. Among  the  many  writers  who  wrote  directly  and  incidentally 
npon  this  subject  three  may  be  named  as  conspicuous,  m,  William 
Coward,  Henry  Dodwell  and  Andrew  Baxter. 
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g  13.  William  Coward— 1654M725— was  a  physician,  educated  at  Hart  BUI 
Wadham  College,  in  Oxford.  His  first  publication  wu  issued  under  the 
Ettibiu*  Ptye&btfot,  "  Second  Thoughts  concerning  the  Human  Bool, 
the  notion  of  a  human  soul,  as  beiiered  to  be  a  spiritual  immortal  substance  msetoie) 
a  human  body,  to  be  a  plain  heathenish  invention,  and  not  consonant  to  the  priavijiav 
of  philosophy,  reason,  or  religion,"  etc.,  etc.  The  doctrine  of  the  treatise  was,  flat 
every  man  dies  as  a  beast  but  has  the  prerogative  to  be  raised  to  life  again.  *4 

Replies  were  written  by  several  writers,  as  Dr.  William  Nichols,  1664-1712,  Js)a 
Broughton,  John  Turner,  William  Asheton,  D.D.,  and  others ;  to  some  of  aiitua  OsessJ 
replied,  as  also  to  other  replies.  The  titles  of  the  principal  works  by  himself  and  k% 
antagonists  are  given  below.  Two  of  Coward's  works,  the  8eoond  Thoughts  and  Is) 
Grand  Essay,  were  burned  under  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  boss— 
hangman,  in  1704.  * 

§  14.  Henry  Dod well -1641-1711 ;  Trin.  ColL,  Dublin,  was  Camden  Professor  of 
History  in  Oxford,  in  1688,  but  lost  this  post  in  1691,  by  refusing  the  oath  of  se> 
giance  to  the  new  dynasty.  He  was  well  known  as  a  non-juring  High  Churchaua, 
a  voluminous  and  various  writer  on  many  topics  of  ancient  chronology  and  church  gar- 
eminent,  and  notorious  for  his  extreme  opinions  on  many  topics,  prominently  om  tat 
immortality  of  the  soul.  In  1706  he  published  a  treatise  which  gave  a  new  direetiai 
to  the  discussion  on  this  subject,  which  had  become  already  sufficiently  active.  Ik 
title  indicates  his  position,  vie,  "An  Epistolary  Discourse  proving  from  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  first  Fathers  that  the  Soul  is  a  principle  naturally  mortal,  but  immortal- 
ized actually  by  the  pleasure  of  God,  to  punishment  or  to  reward,  by  its  union  with  tai 
divine  baptismal  spirit  Wherein  is  proved  that  none  have  the  power  of  giving  the 
immortality  since  the  apostles,  but  only  the  Bishops.1' 

The  distinction  between  body,  soul  and  spirit,  conceived  to  be  formally  taught  in  tai 
New  Testament,  was  supposed,  when  interpreted  by  the  principles  of  Locke's  plrilo*> 
phy  and  theology  on  the  one  hand,  and  certain  dogmas  of  sacramental  gTace  on  the  other, 
to  give  countenance  and  authority  to  the  views  of  Dodwell,  and  others  less  extreme 
than  he,  who  denied  the  so-called  natural  and  necessary  immortality  of  the  son! 
But  materialists  and  immaterialists,  Deists  and  Christians,  dissented  from  and  attacked 
the  doctrines  of  Dodwell,  and  thus  complicated  the  discussion,  which  wa«  already  soi- 
ciently  mixed.  William  Coward  and  Henry  Layton  on  the  one  side,  and  John  Norm, 
Joseph  Pitts,  Edmund  Chishull,  Thomas  Mills,  Daniel  Whitby,  D.D.,  Samuel  Bold  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  on  the  other,  participated  in  the  very  warm  discussions  which  ensosi 

The  discussions  on  this  special  topic  entered  very  largely  into  the  controversy  to- 
tween  the  English  Deists  and  the  defenders  of  Christianity.  Some  of  the  Deists  insist- 
ed on  Immortality  as  involved  in  the  very  essence  of  the  soul,  and  so  self-evident  at  w 
be  incapable  of  being  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Revelation.  Others  took  the  op- 
posite extreme,  denying  immortality  altogether. 

§  15.  Later  in  the  eighteenth  century  Andrew  Baxter  resumed  the  discussion.  ~se 
was  born  in  Aberdeen  about  1080,  and  died  1750,  was  educated  at  the  University  mA 
spent  bis  life  as  a  private  tutor  in  that  city  and  on  the  continent.  He  is  chiefly 
by  his  elaborate  treatise,  entitled  an  "  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Hi 
wherein  the  Immateriality  of  the  soul  is  evinced  from  the  principles  of 
losophy.*'    2d  edition.    London,  1737. 

The  date  of  the  first  edition  is  unknown.  The  points  which  Baxter  I 
lish  are  the  following  :  <1.)  Inertia  is  an  essential  property  of  matter  and 
with  its  possessing  the  active  power  which  spirit  manifests.  (8.)  AH  Use 
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id  toother  material  powers  or  properties  are  produced  by  the  direct  agency  of  some 
Immaterial  Being.  Hence  there  is  a  direct  and  constant  and  universal  Providence.  (3. ) 
ShftBOUl  is  a  simple  and  nncompounded  substance — and  is  therefore  naturally  immor- 
tal (4.)  The  soul  after  death  is  neither  insensible  nor  inactive— as  against  Locke's 
aiaw  that  matter  may  think.  (5. )  The  arguments  against  the  soul's  immortality  after 
M»  example  of  Lucretius  are  fallacious.  (0.)  The  phenomena  of  dreaming  cannot 
fee  explained  by  any  mechanism  of  the  body  or  its  particles.  i7.)  Matter  is  real — as 
against  Berkeley.    (8.)  Matter  is  neither  eternal  nor  uncreated. 

i  In  1750,  Mr.  Baxter  published  an  Appendix  to  the  first  part  of  his  Inquiry,  in  fur- 
4ber  vindication  of  his  view  that  material  phenomena  are  produced  by  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  the  Deity,  and  not  by  mechanism  or  second  causes. 

In  1779  was  published  The  Evidence  of  Reason  in  proof  of  the  Immortality  of  the 
8oui,  independent  of  the  more  abstruse  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Matter  and  Spirit, 
from  the  MSS.  of  Baxter.  Baxter  prepared  for  the  use  of  his  pupils — Matho,  sive 
Goamotheoria,  puerilis  dialogus,  Lond.  1740,  which  was  published  in  English  in  an 
tjdarged  form  in  1745,  under  the  title  of  Matho,  eta,  wherein,  from  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  world,  briefly  explained,  the  principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion 
m  deduced  and  demonstrated. 

g  16.  The  principal  works  in  these  several  controversies  are  the  following : — 

Richard  Bentley.  Matter  and  Motion  cannot  Think ;  or,  A  Confutation  of  Atheism  from  the  Faculties 
»?  the  Soul.    London,  1692. 

Henry  Layton.    Observations  upon  a  Sermon,  intituled,  A  Confutation  of  Atheism,  etc    London,  1692. 

Timothy  Manlove.    The  Immortality  of  the  Soul  asserted  and  practically  improved.    London,   1697. 

Henry  Layton*  Observation*  upon  a  short  Treatise  written  by  Mr.  Timothy  Manlove ;  intituled.  The 
[■mortality  of  the  8oul  asserted.    London  ?  1697  ? 

Richard  Burthogge.    Of  the  Soul  of  the  World ;  and  of  Particular  Souls.    London,  1609. 

Henry  Layton.    An  Argument  concerning  the  Human  Soul's  Separate  Subsistence.     London  ?  1699  ? 

William  Coward,  M.D.    Second  Thoughts  concerning  Human  Soul,  etc,    London,  1702. 

Matthew  Hole.  An  Antidote  against  Infidelity.  In  Answer  to  a  Book  entitled  Second  Thoughts,  etc 
1702. 

John  Turner.  A  Brief  Vindication  of  the  Separable  Existence  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  from  a  Late 
■  Second  Thoughts.    Lond.,  1702. 

Henry  Layton.  Observations  upon  a  Treatise  intituled,  A  Vindication  of  the  Separate  Existence  of  the 
ftooJL  from  a  Late  Author's  Second  Thoughts,  by  Mr.  John  Turner.    London,  1702. 

Ylndicis*  Mentis.     An  Essay  of  the  Being  and  Nature  of  Mind,  etc    London,  1702. 

Henry  Layton.    Observations  upon  a  Treatise  intituled  Yindidtt  Mentis.    Lond.,  1703. 

Benjamin  Keach.  The  French  Impostour  Detected ;  or,  Zach.  Housel  tryed  by  the  Word  of  God  and 
oast.  etc.     Load.,  1703. 

Alethiua  Phylopsychis,  (pseud on.)  rvxoAoyia;  or,  8erious  Thoughts  on  Second  Thoughts.  Written  in 
ipposition  to  a  book  by  Dr.  Win.  Coward.    Lond. 

Henry  Layton.  Arguments  and  Replies  in  a  Dispute  concerning  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,  etc 
Load..  1710. 

John  Broughton.    Pwychologta ;  or.  An  Account  of  the  Nature  of  the  Rational  Soul.    Lond.,  1703. 

William  Coward.  The  Grand  Essay ;  or,  A  Vindication  of  Reason  and  Religion  against  the  Impostures 
at  Philosophy ;  with  an  Epistolary  Reply  to  Mr.  Broughton's  Psychologies    1704. 

Henry  Layton.    Observations  upon  a  Treatise  entitled  Psychologia,  etc     Lond.,  1703. 

William  Coward,  M.D.  Farther  Thoughts  concerning  Human  Soul,  in  Defence  of  Second  Thoughts, 
lieu,  etc.    Lund..  1703. 

John  Turner.    A  Farther  Vindication  of  the  Soul's  Separate  Existence,  etc.    Lond.,  1703. 

Lawrence  Smith,  LL.D.    The  Evidence  of  Things  not  Seen,  etc     Lond.,  1701  ?  *03. 

F.  Gregory.  Impartial  Thoughts  upon  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,  etc,  occasioned  by  a  book  entitled 
I  Thought*.    Lond.,  1704. 

Henry  Layton.    A  Search  after  Sonls,  etc    Lond.,  1706. 

Henry  DodwHL  An  Epistolary  Discourse,  proving,  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  First  Fathers,  that  the 
alia  a  Principle  naturally  mortal,  eta    Lond.,  1706. 
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Edmund  OhkhnlL    A  Charge  of  Heresy,  maintained  against  Mr.  DodwoTa  tab* 
Lond.,  1706; 

Samuel  Clark*    A  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell,  wherein  all  the  Axgaamof  la  Ida 
particularly  answered,  etc.    LooxL,  170ft. 

John  Turner.    Juatioe  dona  to  Human  Book,  in  a  Short  View  of  Mr.  Dodwafra  late 
Epistolary  Discourse.    Loud.,  1700. 

Human  Soul*  Naturally  Immortal.    Translated  from  a  Latin  MamwrHpt,  by  B.  al    Load*  flat, 

Thomas  MiUes.    The  Natural  Immortality  of  the  8onl  eawrtedandproradfiomtherliilylaiasea^li 
answer  to  Mr.  DodwelTs  Epistolary  Discourse,  etc    Oxford,  1707. 

Daniell  Whitby.    Reflections  on  soma  Assertions  and  Opinions  of  Mr.  DodwsJL  ooaAatead  fat  a  ami 
intitaled  An  Epistolary  Discourse,  etc    London,  1707. 

Human  Souls  Natumfiy  Immortal.  Translated  from  a  Latin  Manuscript,  by  flL  K.  Wltkaraeanassaav 
tory  preface.  By  Jeremy  Cower,  M.  A.  Lond.,  1707.  Crtths  preface  to  this  work  Mr.  HonrtsneOasasKS- 
able  mention  in  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodwau,  p.  107,  oommending  especially  tba  following 
Locke:  "Forlf  the  idea  of  matter  bs  oooiplets  without  thiiikmf,  If  there  is  no 
it,  if  there  must  be  a  foreign  power  superadded  before  anything  of  thought  oan  emerge.  It  follows 
from  Locked  concession  that  a  being  oapable  of  thinking  must  be  of  a  nobler  and  quit*  difflarant  kind  mm 
matter  and  motion.**  The  sentence  following  represents  the  doctrine  of  the  times :  "Now,  from  the  savi 
being  immaterial,  Its  immortality  follows  of  course :  tbat*hkchtabwnMXnlribaBW>pKlMkdplaot4kmH6m 
in  it.*1 

John  Norri*.    A  Philosophical  Discourse  concerning  the  Natural  Immortality  of  the  BouL 
by  Mr.  Dodwell**  late  Epistolary  Discourse.    Lend.,  1706. 

Henry  Dodwell.    A  Preliminary  Defence  of  the  Epistolary  Discourse,  eta    Loud.,  1707. 
■  The  Natural  Mortality  of  Human  8ouls  dearly  demonstrated  from  the  Holy 


Being  an  Explication  of  a  famous  passage  in  the  Dialogue  of  St.  Justin  Martyr  with  Trypans.    |tt  at 
Appendix  consisting  of  a  Letter  to  Mr.  John  Norri*.    Lond.,  1706. 

John  Norri*.    A  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell  concerning  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  of  Man.    In  answer  Is 
one  from  him.    Lond.,  1709. 

John  or  Joseph  Pitts.    *H  x*P<*  oofslaw,  *  Tim.  L  9,— that  Is,  The  Holy  Spirit,  the  Author  of  Iasnar- 
tality,  etc.    A  Vindication  of  Mr.  DodweU's  Epistolary  Discourse,  etc    London,  1708. 

Edmund  ChlshulL    Some  testimonial  of  Justin  Martyr  set  in  a  true  and  dear  light  as  they  relate  ts  fc 
DodweU's  unhappy  Question  concerning  the  Immortality  of  the  SouL    London,  1708. 

John  Pitts.  A  Defence  of  the  Animadversions  on  Mr.  Chishuirs  Charge  of  Heresle  against  Mr.  Doswafl 
Epistolary  Discourse.    A  Reply  to  a  late  Tract,  some  Testimonies  of  Justin  Martyr.     Lond.,  1706. 

John  or  Joseph  Pitts.    Immortality  Preternatural  to  Human  Souls,  etc.    A  Vindication  of  Mr.  Pod  sal 
against  that  Part  of  Mr.  Clark's  Answer  which  concerns  the  Fathers.     Lond.,  1708. 

Henry  DudwelL    The  Scripture  Account  of  the  Eternal  Rewards  or  Punishments  of  all  that  hew  tai 
Gospel,  etc.    Lond.,  171*. 

William  Coward,  M.D.    The  Just  Scrutiny ;  or,  A  Serious  Enquiry  into  the  Modern  Notions  of  the  Sal 
Lond.,  17WJ,  or  later. 

Benj.  Bayly.     Of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  its  Distinction  from  the  Body.    1707  ? 

John  Witty.    The  First  Principles  of  Modern  Deism  Confuted.    Lond.,  1707. 

Benjamin  Hampton,  a  barrister.    The  Existence  of  the  Human  Soul  after  Death  proved  from 
Reason,  and  Philosophy.    1711. 

Robert  Braggc.    A  Brief  Essay  concerning  the  Soul  of  Man.    Lond.,  1736. 

Andrew  Baxter.    An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,  etc.    London,  1746. 

An  Appendix  to  the  First  Part  of  the  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul, 

the  Principle*  laid  down  there  are  cleared  from  some  Objections,  etc.    Lond.,  1750. 

Samuel  Colliber.    Free  Thoughts  concerning  Souls;  in  Four  EHMays.    Lond.,  1734. 

John  Jackyon,  of  Leicester.    A  Dissertation  on  Matter  and  Spirit ;  with  some  Remarks  on  a  Book  (by  A 
Baxter)  entitled  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  SouL     Lond.,  1735. 

William  Windle.    An  Enquiry  into  the  Immateriality  of  Thinking  Substances,  etc.    Lond.,  17*3. 

Vincent  Pcrronet.    Some  Inquiries  chiefly  relating  to  Spiritual  Beings,  etc    Lond.,  1740.  • 

A  Letter  to  the  Author  (A  Baxter)  of  a  book  intituled  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  8sn\ 
wherein  the  State  of  the  Soul,  in  its  Separate  Existence,  is  particularly  considered.    Lond.,  1741. 

Man  More  than  a  Machine.    Wherein,  1,  The  Immateriality  of  the  Soul  is  < 

Lond.,  1753. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul:  its  Origin,  Properties,  and  Faculties. 

J.  Robinson,  M.D.    Philosophical  and  Scriptural  Inquiries  into  the  Nature  and  Constitution  at 
considered  only  as  Rational  Beings,  etc.    Lond.,  1757. 


,  I»r.  L««.  Mr.  IVvkanl  *»1  «km.     l***l .  l^S. 

FVtcr  IVckArd.     Ok*rr<nU**n* on  Mr.  tVmittcV  J*,m\\\ » «**\     I  »s*,l  ,  \CM 

Cferb  Fktxun(E.     A  I  Www*  of  the  <Vm*n»h«»  Ariiowi*  *;*«ni4  (H*l  «<*  i^  Mh*t*lt«*     tVM*«<*H*t  \^  Mi 

r  INvfcanT*  Otmnraikw*  *«  Mr,  rVromt"*  S,u  \v> »  «*\\     \  ..mU  ,  t  ;,Vl 

An  Eauy  t"«rai\U  Jc;n«m4tnuii^  tho  lMm*twi«ltt,)  *u.l  l»>v  Vj%mv>>  ^1  »H»*  W«ml  \h  \s\*\i*s  »»«  tuw 
^BphkrtA.  «to.     Lutxl.,  17W. 

Thi>ma»  Uri»u*rhu»n.  A  Itofrmvtkf  lh«»  ^\mm>M»»>  tvtvtxvtl  *»%*»*n %«»•»  »*r  iU»»  HuHmu  «»mU,  *-  *m  ♦»«♦«•»*!  \\*\ 
and  naturally  Immortal  Princ<plo  in  Man,  **iitmM  mo  i»;»jo*m»m*  w\  *m\w  >A\<*\**s\  \^M«»^•*,  <«•■      Hm-»  ■» 

Ym. 

A.  Warning againat  lMpinh  lXvtrinot;  or,  OlwrvatUm* on  tin*  lint ,  Ml.  Th««  ttoitialthitt1*  tMHtw »t  *tt 
bBBortaUty  in  Man,  etc.    Lund.,  1707. 

CHAPTER  IV. — PllILOHOlMlY  IN  ('ONNKITIHN  WITH  WW  I  >lM|«a I  |i«  S\. 

CoNTltoVKUHY. 

§17.  The  philosophy  of  the  Ho-eallocl  Kn^lluli  I  MM*  w«*  mmm-m  mi 
less  affected  by  the  ttchool  of  l/ockn  ;  arid  flm  |»lil|f wf f|tlitf •#•!  (Infi'iidem 
of  Christianity  naturally  adapted  their  ar^uiiii'iil*  of  i|nfi«Hi«M  |.f  f In*  ,o 
guments  which  were  employed. 

To  a  certain  extent,  hoth  attack  and  d<*f<*M<w  frl*«d  nw\  fitful  I  In* 
new  philosophy,  a»  they  develojx-d  it*  diff'wf*  and  wukM'"""*,  find 
manifested  its  strength  to  nr*i*t  arid  r*'ply,     tim*ttiw\t  ««  l\n>  m*|/m 
menu  of  the  afeailant*  of  Christianity  w<r*-  lar^ly  philo^/ph*/  «lf  fh*. 
same  was  true  of  the  ar^ijfri^nU  of  if*  tUt*t^Ut*,     Mol/U*  «o>/|  J//rd 
Herbert  of  Oierburc  rcj/re*;fitad  <'*/:h  hi*  wiu  \*\iAt ** t\*\^  >A  u-ut-i* 
the  indiie::'* of  xhzvCimt  -»****.  *#;d*  h*  \\>*-  r>«*/  *fit  M*/  \\'nt,Hi,  I  u*\*  t 
fitandii-j.     Co:*.-p>rv>v*  ar/^vr*/  f.h*  y.,\  t»t,'>t  ,.*  *\  &**  \mit**  *A  I  >,,,/ 
UskiA'.y  ~A**~?*~Jf..\  *»f  Ijs:£*%  *f«j  Jo;,,'.  '\',>a,A    A$,'//tf/   .\-or./  /  /y  v;^-^ 
tL: ^i  Eat:  ^>r  ^ .*w*f •»•-*  / . r ■. ,  M^?^ r ^r <r  7  '..'•;>* »    A  *, *//rr  /  /'/,../.*   'litthw* 
M'-rjir-  lWzr..xr\  **-.  )Ax\fjr >...*•.  k.sl  h*  •  K  it     ;.+      h"'r  /  •',/•  ;/-.  >• 

r-  Z  L.   •-»-      :-::-:.-i>:r*     '.f     '.V..-rfr  Jr."    '/      »*     f-*^*v.     •*«^^  •,/       /   ,^1»>A       (/  f  / 

.•*•-•—   .»,;.i-.    :**.— ••■;  a.*' ♦   -;u»   ^**'  .^*    w.  *j^j    ?/v  ■•■    ,^/<,     /,     ';y// 
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vealed:  2  vols.,  London,  1749.  G.  Lechler:  Gescliicht©  des  Engli&chai 
Deismus,  1841.  A.  S.  Farrar,  "  A  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought" 
London  and  New  York,  1863.  John  Ilunt,  "  History  of  Religions 
Thought  in  England,"  etc.    Lond.,  vol.  L,  1870;  II.,  1871. 

Philosophical  assailants  of  Chbibtianity. 

John  Toland,*  1069-1722:  published  in  1000,  "  Christianity  not  my8terions1n  t&i 
design  of  which  was  to  show,  that  "  there  is  nothing  in  the  Gospels  contrary  to  ream, 
nor  above  it;  and  that  no  Christian  doctrine  can  properly  be  called  a  mystery."  He  ex- 
plains the  province  of  reason  and  the  means  of  information  which  man  has,  both  exter- 
nal and  internal,  and  asserts  that  statements  contradictory  to  reason  cannot  be  re- 
ceived, and  if  above  reason  they  cannot  be  understood.  Moreover  reason,  being  the 
only  guide,  is  a  safe  guide.     Last  of  all,  Christianity  does  not  claim  to  be  mysterious. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  Toland  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  attack  upon 
Locke  by  Stillingncet.  Locke  resented  with  some  spirit  being  associated  with  Toland 
as  of  "  the  new  way  of  thinking." 

Antony  Collins,  1070-1729  ;  Eton  and  King's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  published  an  tmj 
concerning  the  use  of  Reason  in  Theology,  Lond. ,  1707.  A  Discourse  on  Freethinkia;. 
1713.  A  Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Liberty  and  Necessity,  1715.  A 
Discourse  of  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,  1724.  Scheme  of  Lit- 
eral Prophecy  considered,  etc.,  1727. 

The  Essay  on  the  use  of  Reason  in  Religion  was  designed  as  a  reply  to  Archbishop 
King's  sermon  on  Predestination,  in  which  the  philosophical  principles  of  Bishop  Peter 
Brown  are  applied  to  this  theological  doctrine.  It  is  an  able  discussion  of  the  grounds 
and  limits  of  our  knowledge  of  God. 

The  Discourse  on  Freethinking  discusses  the  relation  of  Reason  to  the  acceptance 
and  the  interpretation  of  Revelation,  with  great  acuteness  and  ability,  in  a  spirit  not 
favorable  to  much  of  the  current  theology  of  the  time.  Richard  Bentley  assailed  this 
treatise  under  the  name  of  I'hih  utlterm  IJjmensis. 

The  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Liberty  attracted  great  attention  in  its  time,  and  ex- 
pound ed  with  great  dialectical  skill  the  ruder  and  less  completely  developed  doctrine  of 
Hobbes.  which  had  been  in  part  sanctioned  by  Locke.  The  author  denies  Liberty,  in 
a  certain  meaning  of  the  word,  but  he  contends  for  it  when  it  signifies  "  a  power  in 
man  to  do  as  he  wills  or  pleases."  (2.)  When  he  affirms  necessity,  he  contends  for 
'*  what  is  called  moral  necessity,  meaning  that  man,  who  is  an  intelligent  and  sensi- 
ble being,  is  determined  by  his  reason  and  senses,"  in  contrast  with  clocks  and  watches, 
which  for  want  of  sensation  and  intelligence  are  subject  to  an  absolute  physical  or 
mechanical  necessity. 

8.  He  contends  that  his  views  are  the  sole  foundation  of  morality,  and  rewards  and 
punishments  in  society.  His  arguments  are  six.  viz.:  1.  From  experience ;  2.  from 
the  impossibility  of  Liberty ;    3.  from  the  imperfection  of  Liberty  and  the  perfection  of 


*  In  Ififlfl  the  miKcelluneous  works  of  Charlen  Blount,  MM-ltMn.  with  papers  by  other  writer*,  wntpsth 
li*hed  after  hin  death,  under  the  title  of  "  Oracle*  of  llea*in."  Ivn-keV  treatise  on  the  "  ReaJtonaMenaatf 
Christianity"'  was  published  in  1093.  In  17&4,  Charle*  Leslie  published  A.  Short  and  Eaay  Method  vtt 
DeiHt*.  In  UWfl,  Dr.  John  Cockburn  published  an  Enquiry  into  the  Nature,  Necessity,  and  Brttonot  «t  tkt 
Christian  Faith. 
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Jfooessity  ;  4.  from  the  consideration  of  the  Divine  prescience ;  5.  from  the  nature  and 
«ae  of  rewards  and  punishments ;    0.  from  the  nature  of  morality. 

Six  objections  are  answered,  viz. :  1.  That  if  men  are  necessary  agents,  punish- 
ments are  unjust ;  2.  and  are  useless ;  3.  reasoning,  entreaties,  blame,  and  praise  are 
useless  ;  4.  also  the  use  of  any  physical  remedies  is  useless ;  5.  the  reproaches  of  con- 
science are  groundless ;  6.  the  murder  of  Julius  Caesar  could  not  possibly  have  been 
avoided. 

The  Enquiry  may  be  said  to  exhaust  the  argument  for  Philosophical  Necessity,  by 
presenting  all  the  considerations  in  its  support  in  the  briefest  language,  covering  the 
most  comprehensive  import.  The  objections  are  disposed  of  with  great  skill  and  the 
answers  are  stated  with  conciseness  and  point.  Though  one  of  the  shortest  philosoph 
jcal  treatises  in  the  English  language,  it  is  one  of  the  ablest,  the  most  characteristic, 
and  the  most  influential.  The  attacks  and  criticisms  of  Collins  upon  the  Christian 
qrsfr'xn  were  exegetical  chiefly,  and  therefore  do  not  require  notice  here. 

So  formidable  were  his  writings  on  Prophecy  regarded,  as  to  have  received  in  all 
thirty -five  answers.  Among  these  are  those  of  Bishop  Edward  Chandler,  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  and  Arthur  Ashley  Sykes.  Collins  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Locke,  and 
was  distinguished  for  acumen  and  logical  vigor  and  boldness,  with  a  certain  nobleness 
of  nature  which  reminds  us  of  Lessing.  Critics  differ  as  to  what  were  his  real  opinions 
with  respect  to  the  Christian  Revelation. 

In  1721),  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Collins  published  a  vindication  of  his 
Inquiry,  in  a  treatise  *4  On  Liberty  and  Necessity."  This  defence  was  answered  by 
two  Anglican  divines;  viz.,  John  Jackson,  1080 — 1703,  in  a  Defence  of  Human  Liberty, 
in  the  2d  ed.,  1720,  and  Dr.  Phillips  Grettou,  in  Remarks  on  Two  Pamphlets,  by 
A.  C.  Esq.,  1730. 

Antony  Ashley  Cooper,  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  1671-1713,  taught  an  elegant 
Platoniam,  with  no  special  philosophic  depth  or  exactness,  and  owed  his  influence 
chiefly  to  his  ornate  and  popular  diction,  and  his  social  position.  His  writings  are, 
Characteristics  of  Men,  Matters,  Opinions,  and  Times,  1711-23,  which  is  a  collection  of 
tracts  published  at  different  periods  of  his  life ;  also,  Letters,  by  a  noble  Lord  to  a 
Young  Man  at  the  University,  1710.  He  held  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  in  decided 
opposition  to  Locke,  and  argued  from  it.  in  the  manner  of  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  that  a 
supernatural  revelation  was  not  required.  He  urged  moreover  that  such  a  revelation 
was  not  only  useless  but  mischievous,  as  any  influences  derived  from  the  consideration 
of  reward  or  punishment  must  be  mercenary,  and  therefore  demoralizing.  He  defined 
virtue  as  "  a  conformity  of  our  affections  with  our  natural  sense  of  the  sublime  and 
1.eautiful  in  things,  or  with  the  moral  objects  of  right  and  wrong.*1  The  Inquiry  con- 
cerning Virtue,  according?  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Proyresi  of  Ethical  Ph&moptiy, 
••  contains  more  intimations  of  an  original  and  important  nature  than  perhaps  any  pre- 
ceding work  of  modern  times. " 

Shaftesbury  contends  for  the  existence  of  disinterested  affections  in  man.  as  against 
Hobbes.  Moral  goodness  consists  in  the  prevalence  of  love  for  the  general  over  private 
good.  The  sense  of  right  or  wrong  is  a  reflex  sense.  In  these  doctrines  he  anticipates 
HuteheMon,  and  may  be  said  to  have  originated  the  phrase,  the  nv>r<tl  neiise.  His 
demonstrations  of  the  nobleness  of  virtue  are  eloquent  and  able.  Even  the  relation  of 
religion  to  morality,  when  stated  without  reference  to  Christianity,  is  beautifully  and 
truly  expressed. 

Matthew  Tindal,  1(137-1733,  published,  1732,  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation, 
which  attracted  general  attention,  and  deserves  a  special  interest  from  the  circumstance 
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u  that  it  was  this  book  to  which,  more  than  to  any  other  single  work.  Bishop  Butler*! 
Analogy  was  designed  as  a  reply. "  Tindal  says  that  natural  religion  is  complete  and 
sufficient,  and  that  consequently  a  revelation  is  unnecessary,  and  any  obligation  to  ac- 
cept it  is  impossible.  All  religion  must  have  one  aim,  to  achieve  human  perfection  by 
a  life  according  to  human  nature.  The  inculcation  of  positive  as  distinguished  from 
moral  duties  is  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  man  by  creating  an  independent  rule. 
Christianity  can  therefore  be  only  a  republication  of  the  law  of  nature. 

Thomas  Morgan,  d.  1743,  published  The  Moral  Philosopher  in  1737.  He  makes  mozsl 
excellence  the  only  test  of  every  system  of  religion,  and  argues  that  an  historie 
revelation  of  positive  duties  is  inadmissible.  The  Jewish  and  Christian  systems  whei 
tried  by  this  test  are  found  wanting.  This  work  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  Bish- 
op Warburton's  Treatise  On  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  ;  1737-38. 

Bernard  de  Mandeville,  M.D.,  1670-1733,  was  a  native  of  Dort,  Holland,  hat  i 
resident  in  England.  He  was  a  prolific  author  on  various  subjects,  and  some  of  his 
works  are  notoriously  indecent.  The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  in  philosophy 
is  The  Fable  of  the  Bees;  or,  Private  Vices  Public  Benefits.  1714.  Enlarged,  1733. 
2d  part,  1728  ;  both  parte,  1732-1795. 

The  ethical  theory,  if  his  theory  may  be  called  ethical,  is  indicated  by  the  title 
of  his  notorious  work  :  What  is  called  a  vice  is  in  fact  a  public  benefit.  There  is  no 
distinction  between  the  moral  impulses  or  springs  of  action.  Each  in  its  place  is 
natural  and  legitimate,  and  the  general  welfare  is  best  promoted  by  giving  indulgence 
to  all.  The  restraints  on  human  desires  and  passions  by  the  magistrate  and  the  priest 
are  factitious  and  unnatural  While  Hobbes  contended  that  the  ethical  distinctions 
which  are  made  by  the  community  are  in  a  sense  necessary  to  the  public  good,  Mande- 
ville taught  that  any  restraint  upon  private  vices  is  simple  usurpation. 

The  theory  of  Mandeville,  like  that  of  Hobbes,  is  chiefly  of  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  speculation,  because  it  aroused  counter-theories  and  stimulated  to 
profound er  inquiries. 

gib.  David  Hume,  cf.  pp.  130-4.  To  the  text  of  Ueberwcg  we  add  the  following  in 
respect  to  this  very  able  philosopher.  Hume's  Essay,  Of  Miracles,  and  his  Dialogue 
concerning  Natural  Religion,  deserve  special  notice.  The  Essay  of  Miracles  aroused 
general  attention  and  provoked  active  criticism.  Its  doctrine  is,  "  that  no  testimonj 
is  sufficient  to  establish  a  miracle,  unless  the  testimony  would  be  more  miraculous  than 
the  fact  which  it  endeavors  to  establish ;  and  in  that  case  there  is  a  mutual  destruc- 
tion of  arguments,  and  the  superior  only  gives  us  an  assurance  suitable  to  that  de- 
gree of  force  which  remains  after  deducting  the  inferior."  In  other  words,  it  is  not 
contrary  to  experience  that  men  should  be  deceived  or  utter  falsehood.  It  is  contrary 
to  experience  that  a  miracle  should  be  performed.  Therefore  it  is  rational,  i.  <r.T  ac- 
cording to  experience,  to  reject  any  testimony  rather  than  to  credit  any  miracle.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  Hume  had  any  right,  according  to  the  principles  of  his 
fundamental  philosophy  of  causation,  etc.,  to  appeal  to  experience  at  all;  experience 
being  with  him  only  customary  or  prevailing  associations. 

The  Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion  are  in  a  skeptical  spirit.  The  personages 
in  the  dialogues  do  indeed  represent  almost  every  shade  of  opinion  and  method  of 
argument  ;  but  the  ablest  and  most  elaborate  argument  offered  is  to  this  effect,  that 
when  we  apply  to  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  universe  any  reasoning  from  effect 
to  cause,  or  from  designed  effects  to  a  designer,  we  transcend  altogether  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  experience.  We  are  only  justified  in  reasoning  to  either  conclusion  when  we 
have  observed  causes  like  those  with  which  we  are  familiar,  to  produce  effects  or  de- 
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i  which  are  similar.  In  other  words,  the  oansee  and  effect*,  the  designer*  end  the 
of  experience  are  uniformly  finite.  We  have  no  experience  which  warrant* 
«a  in  proceeding  from  a  finite  to  an  infinite.  In  like  manner,  experience  doe*  not  war- 
rant as  in  conceiving  at  all  of  an  infinite  and  uncreated  being.  Moreover,  wo  cannot, 
If  we  would,  form  any  definite  conception  of  such  a  being,  or  of  his  attributes.  It 
follows  that  philosophy  justifies  neither  the  processes  nor  the  results  propounded  in 
Natural  Religion. 

It  is  questioned  by  some  of  the  critics  of  Hume  (notably  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
of.  Hamilton's  Beid,  pp.  129,  444,  457,  489),  whether  his  skeptical  arguments  are  offered 
in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  processes  of  common  sense  and  the  truths  of  roligion,  and 
not  rather  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  philosophy  itself,  by  representing  tho  results  of  Its 
analysis  as  equally  probable  in  favor  of  and  against  two  opposite  directions  of 
thought.  The  form  of  dialogue  which  is  adopted  by  Humo  in  this  discussion  favors 
somewhat  this  construction  ;  but  it  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  impression  left  upon 
the  unbiassed  mind,  that  Hume  had  no  confidence  in  speculation  of  any  kind  when  ap- 
plied to  super-sensual  or  spiritual  beings  and  relations. 

P.  S.  Henry  St.  John,  Viscount  Bolingbroke,— 1078-1737,—  has  been  sometimes 
counted  among  the  philosophical  assailants  of  Christianity  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  unreasonably.  Whatever  other  merits  his  writings  on  these  subjects  may  have  had, 
they  scarcely  deserve  to  be  called  philosophical 

Philosophical  Defenders  of  Ciiiustiahity. 
Samuel  Clarke  ajid  His  Bciiool. 

g  19.  Samuel  Clarke,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Norwich,  1075.  Cains  Coll.,  Catnb,,  Rec- 
tor of  St  James,  Westminster,  1709  ;  died.  1729.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  prod  need 
an  improved  translation  of  Rohsnlt's  Physic*  on  the  principles  of  Itescarte*.  the  revived 
text-book  in  Physics  at  Cambridge.  To  this  translation,  published  in  1  W*7,  he  append- 
ed copious  notes,  which  refuted  the  doctrine*  taaght  in  the  text  am]  substituted  for 
them  those  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  His  contribution*  to  Philosophy  were,  a  Itisoonrse 
concerning  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  ;  the  Obligation*  of  Natural  Religion  and 
the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  etc.  This  treatise  was  originally 
composed  as  two  aeries  of  sermon*,  and  preached  in  170l-",»t  he  Leetnre  instituted  by 
the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle.  A  letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell  about  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
etc.  1706.  A  Collection  of  Paper*  which  pa**ed  between  the  late  learned  Mr.  !/*ibnit* 
and  Dr.  Clarke  in  the  years  1715  and  171*$.  relating  to  the  principle  of  NatnrsJ  Philo- 
sophy anil  Religion,  to  which  are  add*ri  Letter*  from  Cambridge  to  In.  Clarke,  /ywjem- 
mg  Li^Mcrtyand  Necessity,  with  :h*  Doctor^  anffw*r*,  171 7.  f>mark*  npon  a  Rook  en- 
titled A  Philosophical  Enqniry  cofwrniTCr  Haman  I#ih*rty,  1717.  A  letter  to  Mr. 
Benjamin  Hoadly.  F.  Ft. 3  .  oera«on<*d  by  th*-  ef*i?rover«y  relating  to  the  proportion 
of  Vrinritj  and  Forr*  in  Bodie*  in  Motion.      Phil    Trans.    So.  Sff\.      173*. 

In  :h»»se  treacL***  sh*otog!eal  d.vrrrin***  are  more  or  Smu  fr+»\y  di*T*«*d  %nd  t-he 
the**- v.ni  .ipr»i:radon*  of  p'v.oflori'i.r.a,  -.rr.ivtpi<*€  \r»  pro-run  *n?iy  <vvn*id*rAd  y*:  rh*re 
is  tAa«pii  x  *~*t*:a  .-if  on.Ii^nnr.y  •*• '.-.;•-.:-.  ..;  .-/.an/  ;»*»r*,ini;ar*  ^**  1;4tiftet  %r*l  independ- 
ent of  tae  r.r.r.«ipi»**  at.i1  :r.»-rhi>i  .acn.f at<w\   -■/  ^•■k*.  /*f    p    V70 

la  ih*  ■!..*  >  nr*>  •*»  n#  ^T/.r.-r  'h+  x.'+-\\~'z  v  *\  A*fr!  ,»»**»  of  'rod  h*  VMm/«  in  4 
|»riwpri>"-.Vi'-..-rrv.tin     v.-.ii  r.  v.rv..-.!vr>-n«i*  *-i.^  :'  ••  OT.r./  T'v**** 

1     ^omethin^  aan  *n*t*il  from  eternity.     This  is  in^,  whether  eternity  is  or  i*  not 
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conceivable.  (2)  This  something  is  an  immutable  and  independent  Being,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  an  eternal  succession  of  dependent  beings.  (3)  This  Being  must 
be  self -existent,  i.  e.,  necessarily  existent,  because  to  suppose  such  a  t>eing  non-existent 
would  involve  a  contradiction,  chiefly  because  it  would  oblige  us  to  believe  in  infinite 
space  and  infinite  time  without  a  substance  of  which  these  are  modes.  This 
being  cannot  be  the  material  world,  either  in  its  matter  or  motion.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sarily true  that,  according  to  Spinoza,  the  material  world  should  be  a  part  or  a  mode  of 
the  one  substance  of  this  writer.  (4)  The  substance  or  essence  of  this  self-existent 
substance  is  incomprehensible.  Infinite  space  does  not  adequately  set  it  forth.  The  de- 
finitions of  the  Schoolmen,  e.  g.%  Purus  actus,  mem  forma*  signify  nothing  except  the 
perfection  of  his  attributes.  (5)  Many  of  his  attributes,  however,  are  demonstrable, 
i.  e.%  are  involved  in  the  nature  of  things:  and  first,  he  is  eternal.  (6)  He  is  also  in- 
finitely omnipresent  in  his  essence  and  attributes.  (7)  He  is  necessarily  but  one.  (8)  He 
is  intelligent.  This  is  not  easily  proved  d  priori  but  demonstrable  <l  jxtsttriori,  from  the 
variety  and  degrees  of  perfection  in  things,  and  from  the  intelligence  that  belongs  to 
created  beings.  Such  intelligence  is  a  distinct  quality  and  cannot  be  a  property  of  mat- 
ter. Matter  cannot  think.  This  is  further  demonstrated  from  the  beauty,  order,  and  final 
cause  of  things.  (9)  This  self -existent  and  intelligent  agent  is  a  being  endued  with 
liberty  and  choice ;  this  follows  from  the  preceding,  as  well  as  from  the  evidence  from  final 
causes  and  the  finitcness  of  the  creation.  It  is  not  refuted  by  Spinoza's  argument 
for  necessity  in  the  activities  of  God.  (10)  The  same  has  infinite  power.  Thii 
reaches  to  all  things  not  involving  a  contradiction  in  thought  or  natural  Imperfection 
in  the  being  who  acts.  It  includes  the  ]>ower  of  creating  matter  and  free  spiritual 
beings  who  are  capable  of  originating  motion  (as  against  Hobbes  upon  all  these  points). 
(11)  He  must  be  infinitely  wise  :  proved  <)  priori,  and  from  the  works  of  God.  (12) 
He  is  a  being  of  infinite  goodness,  justice  and  truth.  These  moral  attributes  arc  con- 
sistent with  God's  natural  liberty,  and  with  the  eternal  necessity  of  the  grounds  of  all 
moral  obligation. 

The  discourse  concerning  the  eternal  and  unalterable  obligations  of  natural  religion 
and  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  Christian  Revelation  also  contains  Clarke's  views  of 
moral  distinctions.  These  are  as  follows  :  — The  eternal  and  necessary  relations  of 
things  make  it  fit  that  both  creatures  and  the  creator  should  act  in  accordance  with 
them,  separately  from  any  command  of  the  Creator,  or  any  foreseen  advantage  or  ilia- 
advantage  which  may  follow  such  actions.  It  is  fit,  however,  that  the  Creator  should 
enforce  this  fitness  by  his  positive  commands,  and  by  rewards  and  punishments.  In 
asmuch  as  the  original  tendency  of  things  to  reward  virtue  and  to  punish  vice  has 
failed  to  be  effectual  in  the  present  condition  of  human  existence,  there  must  be  a  future 
state  of  existence  for  men  in  order  that  this  adjustment  may  be  complete.  Though 
men  might  discern  this  tendency  of  things,  would  they  give  their  attention  to  it? 
Inasmuch  as  they  do  not,  there  is  need  of  a  special  revelation.  Though  reformer! 
have  occasionally  appeared  who  have  resisted  the  tendencies  to  vice  and  sin.  they 
have  not  been  so  successful  as  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  that  men  should  be 
divinely  commissioned  for  this  service.  The  Christian  Revelation  is  the  only  one  which 
is  properly  attested  by  its  conformity  to  the  truths  of  Natural  Religion  and  its  external 
evidences. 

Appended  to  this  volume  are  several  letters  to  Dr.  Clarke  from  a  gentleman  of 
Gloucestershire,  relating  to  the  argument  for  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  witii 
the  answers  thereto.  The  gentleman  from  Gloucestershire  was  Joseph  Butler,  then  a 
student  in  a  dissenting  academy  in  Tewkesbury,  afterwards  Bitdiop  of  Durham,  uri 
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be  author  of  the  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and 
krarse  of  Nature.  To  these  are  added  two  letters  to  another  critic  of  his  argument. 
The  letters  written  by  Clarke  and  Butler  have  almost  invariably  been  published  in  the 
Forks  of  Butler. 

The  collected  papers  which  passed  between  Leibnitz  and  Clarke  were  occasioned 
j  a  brief  paper  from  Leibnitz  reflecting  on  the  alleged  materialistic  tendencies  of 
he  metaphysical  philosophy  of  Locke,  and  the  mathematical  philosophy  represented 
y  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  counter-paper  in  reply  by  Clarke  opened  a  discussion  ex- 
ending  to  five  papere  from  each  of  the  correspondents,  in  which  the  opinions  of  each 
rere  fully  explained  and  defended  in  respect  to  space  and  time,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sufficient  Reason  as  involving  the  nature  of  Space  and  Time,  the  possibility  of 
iberty,  the  relation  of  the  Creator  to  the  universe,  the  connection  of  soul  and  body, 
to.  Dr.  Clarke,  though  not  a  formal  defender  of  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  never 
ormally  dissents  from  him.  In  his  doctrine  of  Space  and  Time  as  attributes  of  the 
Creator  he  goes  beyond  him,  and  in  his  demonstration  of  the  Existence  of  God  by  a 
ormal  application  of  the  law  of  contradiction  as  a  test  for  necessary  truths,  he  re- 
funds the  reader  of  Wolf  more  than  of  Locke.  He  introduced  into  natural  the- 
logy  a  broader  metaphysical  foundation  than  any  which  Locke  provides,  and  em- 
Joys  an  argument  which  is  sanctioned  neither  by  Locke's  doctrine  of  the  origin  of 
leas  or  his  doctrine  of  necessary  relations.  His  influence  is  to  be  traced  in  much 
f  the  subsequent  speculation  of  English  theologians. 

Clarke's  views  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Will  are  stated  and  defended  in  all  his  philoso- 
hical  writings.  They  are  the  sole  topic  of  his  Remarks  upon  a  book  entitled  A 
Philosophical  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Liberty  (by  Antony  Collins),  Lond.,  1717,  and 
a  Letters  to  Dr.  Clarke  concerning  Liberty  and  Necessity,  from  a  gentleman  of  the 
Jniversity  of  Cambridge,  with  the  Doctor's  Answers  to  them,  Lond.,  1717.  The  prin- 
ipal  points  on  which  Clarke  insisted  in  his  defences  of  Liberty  was  that  all  proper 
ction  of  the  soul  was  ijmo  facto  free  action ;  that  so  far  as  the  soul  is  acted  upon, 
;  is  subject  to  necessity,  whether  the  result  is  corporeal  or  intellectual ;  that  the  laws 
rhich  determine  the  judgment  of  the  understanding  next  preceding  any  activity 
re  diverse  from  those  which  pertain  to  the  production  of  the  action  itself.  Brutes 
re  free  so  far  as  they  can  act ;  their  activity  is  spontaneous.  When  the  activity  of 
len  is  attended  by  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  it  becomes  moral. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  discussions  prosecuted  by  Clarke  gave  a  new 
irection  to  speculation  in  England,  and  almost  created  a  special  school  which  swerved 
laterially  from  the  direction  and  limits  which  had  )»een  prescribed  by  Locke.  The 
iews  which  he  advanced  in  respect  to  space  and  time,  and  their  relation  to  the  exist- 
nee  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  aroused  not  only  sharp  criticism,  as  we  have  seen, 
rom  the  youthful  Butler  and  the  veteran  Leibnitz,  but  set  in  motion  a  series  of  dis- 
unions from  other  able  but  less  familiarly  known  writers.  Among  them  were  Edmund 
iiw.  Daniel  Waterland,  John  Jackson.  John  Clarke,  Joseph  Clarke.  Isaac  Watts,  and 
thers. 

$?  20.  Among  the  writers  who  have  a  more  or  less  intimate  relation  to  the  school  of 
larke  are  the  following :  — 

Edmund  Law,  D.D.,  1703-1787,  of  St.  John's  College,  Camb.,  translated  into 
nglish  Archbishop  King's  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  with  copious  notes,  1731,  4 to; 
ith  additions  from  the  author's  MSS.,  1732  ;  also  published  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of 
pace,  Time.  Immensity,  and  Eternity;  as  also  the  Self-Existence,  Necessary  Exist- 
ace,  and  Unity  of  the  Divine  Nature,  Camb.,  1784.    The  Preliminary  Dissertation,  by 
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Rev.  Mr.  Gay,  of  Sidney  College,  Cambridge,  concerning  the  fundamental  principle  of 
virtue  or  morality,  is  important  in  the  history  of  ethics  as  containing-  an  assertion  of 
the  principles  of  Richard  Cumberland  as  against  the  ethical  theory  of  Clarke.  By  % 
more  distinct  recognition  of  the  relations  of  all  active  impulses  to  the  desire  of  happi- 
ness, it  prepared  the  way  for  the  development  of  the  Utilitarian  theory.  It  is  also 
significant  for  its  recognition  of  the  power  of  axtuciation  in  the  formation  of  specnl 
moral  standards,  as  also  of  all  judgments  whatever.  In  the  notes  to  King's  Essay,  Lav 
controverted  the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  in  respect  to  Space  and  Time,  contend- 
ing  that  neither  has  any  proper  real  existence.  This  attack  aroused  Dr.  John  Jackson 
to  the  defence  of  Clarke,  in  a  treatise  entitled  The  Existence  and  Unity  of  God  prored 
from  liia  Nature  and  Attributes,  etc.,  Loud.,  1734,  which  reasserted  Clarke's  doctrines 
in  respect  to  Space  and  Time,  etc  John  Jackson  was  a  divine  of  the  school  of  Clarke, 
1680-1 703,  entered  Jesus  Coll.,  Camb.,  1702,  and  Rector  of  Rossington,  1710,  Master 
of  Wigton's  Hospital,  1729.  John  Clarke,  d.  1759,  Dean  of  Sarum,  wrote  three  treatises 
in  defence  of  his  brother,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  besides  sermons  in  1719,  for  the  Boylean 
Lecture,  On  the  Cause  and  Origin  of  Evil.  Joseph  Clarke,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  CdL, 
Camb.,  replied  in  two  treatises.  The  title  of  the  first  treatise,  which  was  anonymous, 
was  as  follows :  Dr.  [S.J  Clarke's  Notions  of  Space  Examined  in  Vindication  of  the 
Translator  of  Archbishop  King's  Origin  of  Evil.  Being  an  answer  to  two  late  pam- 
phlets, entitled,  the  one,  A  Defence  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God,  etc.,  Loud.,  17M;  the  other,  A  Second  Defence,  etc  The  title  of 
the  second  was,  A  Farther  Examination  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Notions  of  Space  ;  with  some 
considerations  on  the  Possibility  of  Eternal  Creation,  in  reply  to  Mr.  John  Claike'i 
Third  Defence  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  Demonstration,  etc  To  which  are  added.  Some 
Remarks  on  Mr.  Jackson's  Exceptions  to  Dr.  Clarke's  Notion  of  Space  Examined,  in  his 
Existence  and  Unity  of  God,  etc.  By  Joseph  Clarke,  M.A.,  Camb..  1734.  In  the  same 
fruitful  year  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  published  the  2d  edition  (1st  edition,  1733*  of  his  Philo- 
sophical Essays  on  Various  Subjects,  viz..  Space,  Substanc«\  Body,  Spirit,  tin?  Oi*?ra 
tions  of  the  Soul  in  Union  with  the  Body.  Innate  Ideas,  Perpetual  Consciousness.  Place 
and  Motion  of  Spirits,  the  Departing  Soul,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  the  Produc- 
tion and  Operation  of  Plants  and  Animals  :  with  some  Remarks  on  Mr.  Locke's  Essar 
on  the  Human  Understanding.  To  which  is  subjoined  a  brief  scheme  of  Ontology,  eto. 
Dr.  Watts.  1U74-174S.  hymn  writer  and  divine,  also  published  a  much-used  Treatise  on 
Logic,  with  a  Supplement  well  known  under  the  title  of  Improvement  of  the  Mind, 
Watts  dissents  from  Samuel  Clarke's  Ontology  and  Locke's  Essay  in  some  important 
particulars,  and  did  much  for  the  maintenance  and  the  wise  direction  of  an  inter- 
est in  speculative  thinking  in  England. 

Intimately  connected  with  Isaac  Watts  is  Philip  Doddridge,  1702-1751,  a  distin- 
guished preacher  and  theologian.  He  was  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  a  theological 
academy.  The  Lectures  on  Pneumatology,  Ethics,  and  Divinity,  which  were  delivered 
to  his  pupils,  were  published  after  his  death  in  17Co,  and  subsequently,  with  many 
references  to  authors,  by  Rev.  Andrew  Kippis.  in  1701.  These  lectures  present  a  very 
instructive  exhibition  of  the  methods  and  results  of  philosophical  inquiry  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

William  Wollaston.  1(m9-1724.  may  almost  be  considered  as  a  disciple  of  Samuel 
Clarke.  He  published,  in  1722.  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated,  of  which,  in  1738, 
10.000  copies  had  been  sold.  It  is  in  the  main  a  popular  rather  than  a  scientific  trea- 
tise upon  the  principal  topics  in  Ethics  and  Natural  Theology.  The  characteristic  of 
this  treatise  is  that  it  makes  virtue  to  consist  in  acting  according  to  the  troth. 
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inatlons  of  this  treatise  were  published  by  Thomas  Bott,  1725,  John  Clarke,  also  by 
B.  Colliber,  2  vols.,  1731-35. 

John  Balguy,  1680-1748,  St  John's  ColL,  Camb.,  published,  in  1728,  The  Founda- 
tion of  Moral  Goodness ;  or,  A  Further  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Virtue, 
in  answer  to  Hutcheson's  Inquiry,  etc,  Thomas  Rutherforth,  D.D.,  or  Rutherford, 
1712-1771,  St.  John's  Coll.,  Camb.,  Prof,  of  Divinity,  etc.,  published,  1744,  Lond.,  An 
Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Obligations  of  Virtue,  in  which  he  combats  the  doctrines  of 
Clarke  and  Wollaston  and  expounds  and  defends  those  of  Bp.  Cumberland ;  also,  Insti- 
tutes of  Natural  Law,  Lond.,  1754-56.  George  Turnbull,  Principles  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, Lond.,  1840,  Daniel  Whitby,  1638-1726,  well  known  for  many  theological 
treatises,  also  John  Taylor,  1694-1761,  another  prolific  and  able  theologian,  contri- 
buted to  the  philosophical  activity  and  productions  of  their  times,  particularly  in  the 
application  of  philosophy  to  theology. 

Other  Defenders  of  Christianity. 

§  21.  John  Brown,  D.D.,  1715-1766,  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  published  Essays 
on  Shaftesbury's  Characteristics,  London,  1751.  5th  edition,  1764:  also,  Estimate 
of  the  Manners  and  Principles  of  the  Times,  London,  1757,  which  went  through 
•even  editions  the  first  year  after  its  appearance. 

The  "  Essays  on  the  Characteristics  "  were  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Warburtom. 
These  are  three  :  (1.)  On  Ridicule  as  a  Test  of  Truth;  (2.)  On  the  Motives  to  Virtue ; 
(3.)  On  Revealed  Religion.  The  second  of  these  Essays  is  the  only  one  of  philosophi- 
cal importance,  and  discusses  the  much  vexed  question  of  the  relation  of  Virtue  to  Hap- 
piness, as  against  the  implied  insinuations  and  the  direct  attacks  of  Shaftesbury,  that 
Christianity  was  mercenary  in  its  motives  and  selfish  in  its  spirit.  For  its  ability  and 
its  acutcness  it  deserves  attention  in  the  history  of  English  Ethics. 

George  Berkeley,  cf .  p.  88 ;  not  only  deserves  the  brief  notice  which  he  has  already 
received  for  his  well-known  theory  of  the  non-existence  of  matter,  but  also  for  the 
special  application  which  he  made  of  this  theory  in  the  refutation  of  the  skepticism  and 
free-thinking  of  his  time.  He  contends  that  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  matter 
necessarily  involves  Atheism  as  its  necessary  attendant  and  logical  consequent  In  his 
Aiciphron,  or  the  Minute  Philosopher,  1732,  written  during  his  sojourn  of  two  years  in 
America,  near  Newport,  R.  I. ,  he  gives  an  extended  philosophical  argument  for  the  ex- 
istence  of  God,  in  which  the  material  universe  is  conceived  and  set  forth  by  him  as  a 
system  of  symbols  or  language  through  which  the  Deity  makes  his  being  and  his  attri- 
butes known  to  man.  In  illustrating  the  possibility  of  this  he  avails  himself  of  the 
illustrations  derived  from  our  natural  judgments  concerning  the  sensible  qualities  of 
matter,  which  he  had  explained  at  length  in  the  Theory  ofVutfrn.  The  Essay  on  this 
topic,  originally  published  in  1709,  when  he  was  23  years  old,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  analysis  of  sense-perception  in  the  English  language,  and 
raoxt  important  as  reviving  Idealism  in  Great  Britain.  In  1733  ho  published  .1  Vindi- 
Giti'iti  of  the  Theory  of  Yi*hn.  Cf.  Samuel  Bailey,  Reriew  of  Berkeley  *  Theory  of 
Virion.  London,  18-12;  also  T.  K.  Abbot's  Sight  and  Totteh  :  An  attempt  to  dixprorc 
thr  neeired  theory  of  rmon.  London,  1H64.  The  careful  analysis  of  the  processes 
of  vision  by  Berkeley  gave  color  and  plausibility  to  his  Idealism,  and  opened  the  way 
for  the  still  more  exact  analysis  of  the  later  philosophers  who  attempts!  to  refute  him. 
In  1710  he  published  The  I'rincijtl**  of  Hunum  Ktuncledge,  and  in  1713  Three  Dialogues 
between  Hylas  and  Philonoua.     In  these  two  treatises  ha  exhibits  his  ideal  system, 
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which  teaches  that  ideas  ore  whatever  is  perceived,  and  these  are  the  only  realities ;  ths# 
iheco.  realities  exist  only  so  far  as  they  are  j>erceived — that  our  higher  knowledge  of  time 
i-leas  or  realities  only  respects  their  relations  to  one  another  or  what  they  signify.  The 
I>  «  ibility  of  any  permanent  relations  or  signification  in  these  ideas  is  provided  by  sup- 
posing that  God  is  the  {>ermanent  upholder  of  these  ideas.  What  seems,  or  is  taken  to 
ho.  the  material  universe  is  simply  the  manifested  ideas  of  God.  In  1712  Berkeley  pub- 
lished Three  Sermons  in  Fa  tor  of  Pa**ive  Obtdience  and  Non- Resistance^  which  are  of 
some  significance  in  the  history  of  ethical  and  political  philosophy.  In  1735  he  publish- 
ed The  Analyst^  the  design  of  which  was  to  show  that  the  higher  mathematics  involve 
mysteries  as  truly  as  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  This  was  followed  in  1735  by  t 
second  Tract,  entitled,  A  Defence  of  Freethinking  in  Mathematics.  The  Querist  pub- 
lished in  1735,  propounds  not  a  few  ingenious  and  suggestive  topics  in  philosophy. 
Sin'*,  1744.  begins  with  the  merits  of  tar- water  as  a  remedy  in  disease,  and  carries  the 
reader  along  the  ascending  scale  of  philosophical  and  theological  speculation  till  he 
reaches  the  idea  of  the  Infinite.  The  acuteness  of  Berkeley's  analysis,  the  vigor  of  his 
reasoning  from  assumed  premises,  and  the  transparency  of  his  style  give  him  a  high 
place  among  English  philosophers. 

The  Theological  Idealism  of  Berkeley  suggests  the  name  of  Arthur  Collier,  who 
deserves  some  additional  notice. 

He  was  horn  at  Langford  Magn-i.  where  he  was  subsequently  rector,  1680,  and 
died  1732.  He  was  a  near  neighbor  of  John  Noma,  of  Bemerton,  who  died  in  1711.  In 
1713  he  published  Vhiri*  Unirersahs.  etc.,  being  a  Demonstration  of  the  Xon -Existence 
or  Impossibility  of  an  External  World.  In  1730  Sarum, — he  published  a  Specimen  of 
True  Philosophy;  republished  as  Xos.  I.,  II.  of  Metaphysical  Tracts,  by  English  Philo- 
sophers of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Edited  by  Samuel  Parr,  D.D.,  London  :  Edward 
Lumley.  1SC»7;  also  1732,  Logohtgy^  A  Treatise  on  the  Logos,  etc., 

The  arguments  of  Collier  are  unlike  tho<e  of  Berkeley,  whose  treatises  seem  not  to 
have  hem  known  by  him  or  to  have  exerted  any  influence  over  his  speculation*.  Hedws 
not  reject  a  sensible  world — he  emphasizes  rather  the  proposition  that  the  sensible 
world  exists,  but  argues  that  a  sensible  world  must  in  part  depend  on  the  senses  of  tha 
percipient.  We  perceive  the  world  to  be  external,  but  it  is  made  to  be  external  by  emi 
own  act  of  perceiving  it.  After  this  analysis  of  what  this  world  is,  as  it  is  given  toonr 
senses  and  in  fact  created  by  them,  he  proceeds  to  demonstrate  by  nine  arguments 
that  the  ordinary  conception  of  the  external  world  is  involved  in  inextricable  contra- 
dictions. 

The  other  works  of  Collier  set  forth  the  Logos  as  the  original  principle  of  all  ma- 
terial and  all  creau  d  existence— all  things  having  their  being  i:i  him.  God  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished as  God  nhsttlntr  and  God  rexpectin\  expressed  by  the  Father  and  the  Son 
in  the  New  Testament. 

§  22.  Joseph  Butler.  1 002-1752.  was  born  at  Wantage.  He  studied  first  at  a  Dif 
senting  academy  in  Tewkesbury,  and  afterwards  as  commoner  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford; 
171S-172'!  preacher  at  the  Bolls  Chapel  in  London  ;  also.  1722-1733,  rector  at  Haugh- 
ton  and  Stanhope;  173f»,  "clerk  of  the  closet11  to  the  Queen;  1738,  bishop  of 
Bristol ;  17o(),  bishop  of  Durham.  At  nineteen  he  addressed  a  series  of  letters  to  Dt 
Samuel  Clarke,  criticising  some  of  the  arguments  in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Beof 
and  Attributes  of  God.  In  1720  he  published  fifteen  sermons  preached  at  the  BoDi 
Chapel  ;  in  173b\  The  Analogy  of  Religion  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  NatoH. 
The  Sermons,  with  an  Essay  on  the  Nature  of  Virtue,  Diss.  2,  Appendix  to  tfci 
Analogy,  contain  the  elements  of  his  Ethical  and  Religious  philosophy.     These  dot- 
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;  practical  rather  than  speculative  in  form,  but  are  positive  and  well-argued 
>ns  in  opposition  to  Hobbes,  Mandeville,  Shaftesbury,  and  other  free-thinkers. 
«  capable  of  disinterested  affections.  2.  Man  is  a  social  as  truly  as  he  is  an 
1  being  in  his  relations  and  susceptibilities.  3.  Man  is  possessed  of  conscience, 
its  very  nature  is  endowed  with  authority,  and  in  this  particular  differs  from 
impulses  and  springs  of  action.  This  authority  he  defines  still  further  as 
Ration  which  is  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  reflex  approbation.  4.  Virtue  is 
iccording  to  nature,  when  nature  is  thus  interpreted  as  enforcing  the  natural 
;y  of  certain  principles  of  action.  5.  Conscience  is  a  complex  endowment, 
ag"  both  ua  sentiment  of  the  understanding"  and  "a  perception  of  the 
6.  Virtue,  or  a  life  according  to  nature  or  reason,  does  not  consist  solely  of 
ace,  but  respects  also  our  duties  to  ourselves ;  also  the  duties  to  others  of 
d  gratitude,  and  justice.  7.  As  there  is  a  natural  sentiment  of  interest  in,  or 
on  for,  others,  so  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  resentment  against  those  who 
,  called  by  Butler  sudden  resentment,  which  is  provided  to  defend  us  against 
when  this  is  excessive  or  misdirected  it  is  called  deliberate  resentment.  8. 
ipable  of  love  to  God,  *.<?.,  of  the  several  affections  of  reverence,  gratitude, 
;h  a  good  man  would  naturally  exercise  towards  a  moral  person  of  infinite 
cellence. 

inalogy  of  Religion  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature  was  directed 
be  Free-thinkers  of  Butler's  time,  whose  positions  he  briefly  describes  in  the 
ment  and  introduction.  Its  leading  doctrine  is,  that  we  find  the  same  difficul- 
e  Scriptures  which  we  find  in  the  operations  of  nature,  and  this  should  lead  us 
to  reject  all  arguments  against  the  Scriptures  which  are  founded  on  these 
»»,  but  to  infer  that  probably  both  proceed  from  the  same  Author.  It  is 
ito  two  parts.  The  first  treats  of  Natural  Religion,  and  the  second  of  Revealed 
In  the  first  the  following  topics  are  treated,  viz.  :  A  Future  Life.  The 
ent  of  God  by  Rewards  and  Punishments,  and  particularly  by  the  last.  The 
>vernment  of  God.  A  State  of  Probation  as  implying  Trial,  Difficulties,  and 
also  as  intended  for  Moral  Discipline  and  Improvement  The  Doctrine  of 
r  considered  as  influencing  Practice.  The  incomprehensibleness  of  the 
ent  of  God,  considered  as  a  scheme  or  constitution.  In  the  second  part 
wing  topics  are  treated  :  The  importance  of  Christianity.  The  supposed 
:ion  against  a  Revelation,  considered  as  miraculous.  Our  incapacity  to  judge 
s  to  be  expected  in  a  revelation,  and  the  credibility  from  Analogy  that  it  must 
hings  appearing  liable  to  objections.  Christianity  as  a  scheme  is  imperfectly 
Hided.  The  appointment  of  a  Mediator.  The  want  of  universality  and  suf- 
ficiency in  the  proof  of  Revelation.  The  particular  evidence  for  Christianity, 
jrtions  against  arguing  from  the  Analogy  of  Nature  to  Religion,  being  the  oon- 
f  both  parts,  and  the  application  of  the  argument  in  both.  A  dissertation  on 
identity  is  appended  to  the  Analogy,  which  criticizes  the  doctrines  of  Locke 
«  point. 
nflutnee  of  Butler  upon  Ethical  an<l  Religious  philosophy  has  been  powerful 

•  the  English  language  is  spoken  and  read,  and  probably  surpasses  that  of 
r  single  writer.     This  is  not  owing  to  the  originality  of  his  doctrines  so  much 

compact  form  in  which  he  has  presented  the  reflections  which  had  been  sug- 

•  many  minds,  and  to  the  cautious  and  reverent  spirit  in  which  he  mediates 
the  claim*  of  independent  thought  and  a  revealed  communication  of  Truth, 
ocry  has  been  extensively  studied  and  read  as  a  text-book  in  all  the  seminaries 
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of  high  or  learning,  and  has  largely  served  to  shape  and  strengthen  the  religions  con» 
virtiniLs  of  th<:  Kuglish  people.  The  Sermons,  though  less  generally  read  or  studied, 
have  exerted  a  pervading  influence  upon  ethical  philosophy.  The  Analogy  and  Sermons 
have  also  Imtii  HuViunt  in  introducing  into  Christian  theology  the  ethical  element 
which  HoinetiiucH  it  ha*  greatly  needed. 

Ceorge  ('aiupl)ell.  I). IX,  17111-ITSMi,  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  principal  of  tie 
same  t ?<*>(>,  published  a  Dissertation  on  Miracles  in  reply  to  Hume.  Edin.,  1762.  many 
editions;  also  translated  into  French.  Dutch,  and  German.  Also  Philosophy  of  Rhe- 
toric, Lond..  177(»,  also  in  many  editions;  tasides  several  able  and  well-known  thto* 
logical  treat i-es. 

The  Dissert  at  iou  on  Miracles  controverted  the  philosophical  positions  taken  br 
Hume  in  respect  to  the  relative  forco  of  the  evidence  from  experience  and  the  evidence 
from  testimony.  It  necessarily  involved  on  examination  into  the  grounds  of  all  know- 
ledge and  the  principles  of  belief.  Some  of  these  positions  have  b«;en  more  or  le* 
extensively  controverted.  They  arc  not  unlike  those  accepted  by  the  philosopher?  of 
the  Scot: ish  school.  In  the  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  the  author  discusses  the  vanou* 
descriptions  of  evidence,  and  especially  the  doctrine  of  the  Syllogism,  with  great  acute- 
ue*>,  taking  tin-  pi ^it ions  adverse  to  this  form  of  reasoning  and  its  mle*  which  have  teen 
advanced  l.y  Locke  and  the  Scottish  philosophers,  and  have  Wen  extensively  current 
anions  K:ig'.isii  writers.  The  doctrines  and  arguinenLs  of  Campbell  have  uniform!? 
attracted  attention  and  commanded  respect. 


CHAPTER  V. — The  A-shtiational  Psycho:.. .-oy. 
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coin,  1747."  This  was  published  anonymously,  and  republished  in  1758.  Even  Dr.  Parr 
did  not  know  the  name  of  the  author.  Edward  Togart  (Locked  Writings  and  Philo- 
sophy. 1855)  pertinently  inquires  whether  it  could  have  been  the  modest  Mr.  Gay, 
the  author  of  the  dissertation  attached  to  Law's  Translation  of  King,  on  the  Origin 
of  Evil,  1733,  and  which  incited  Hartley  to  the  researches  which  resulted  in  his  theory. 
The  system  which  Hartley  developed  in  this  treatise  includes  three  positions  :  that 
there  are  vibrations  within  the  substance  of  the  brain,  that  there  is  action  of  association 
in  the  soul,  and  that  the  last  is  dependent  on  the  first.  Certain  passages  from  the  Optics 
mnd  Principia  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  the  occasion  of  the  first,  and  the  Essay  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Gay  preliminary  to  King  on  the  Origin  of  Evil  directed  his  thoughts  to  the  second. 
The  two  being  independently  established  are  naturally  connected  with  one  another. 

Hartley's  doctrine  of  vibrations  is  summed  up  as  follows : — The  white  medullary 
substance  of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow  and  nerves,  is  the  material  instrument  of  sensa- 
tion and  motion.  That  of  the  brain  is  the  immediate  instrument  by  which  ideas  are 
presented  to  the  mind  ;  external  objects  as  impressed  on  the  nerves  and  brain  occasion 
vibrations  of  infinitesimal  medullary  particles.  These  vibrations  ore  excited,  propa- 
gated and  sustained  partly  by  an  ether  within  this  substance  and  partly  by  the  uni- 
formity, continuity  and  active  powers  of  the  medullary  substance.  The  phenomena  of 
pleasure  and  pain  are  congruous  to  the  doctrine  of  vibrations,  and  also  those  of  sleep. 

Sensations  by  being  repeated  leave  vestiges,  types  or  images  of  themselves,  which 
are  timplr  idea*  of  sensation.  Sensory  vibrations  by  being  repeated  beget  in  the  me- 
dullary substance  a  disposition  to  diminutive  vibratiuncles  corresponding  to  themselves 
respectively.  Any  sensations,  A,  u,  C,  by  being  associated  with  one  another,  gut  such  a 
power  over  the  corresponding  ideas,  a,  6,  c,  that  any  one,  as  A,  can  excite  d,  6,  <f,  etc 
Any  vibrations.  A,  B,  c,  by  association  get  such  power  over  the  tibratiunde*,  a,  ft,  e,  <?, 
that  any  one  can  excite  6,  e,  d.  Simple  ideas  run  into  complex  ones  by  means  of 
association.  In  such  cases  the  simple  miniature  vibrations  run  into  the  correspondent 
complex  miniature  vibrations.  Some  of  the  complex  vibrations  attendant  on  complex 
ideas  may  be  as  vivid  as  any  of  the  sensory  vibrations  excited  by  the  direct  action  of 
objects. 

Muscular  motion,  in  the  two  forms  of  automatic  and  voluntary,  is  explained  by 
the  joint  action  of  vibrations  and  associations.  The  phenomena  of  the  special  senses 
axe  explained  in  like  manner  by  these  agencies,  and  by  the  varieties  of  the  external 
structure  of  th«  several  organs.  The  involuntary  motions  involved  in  respiration  and 
the  action  of  the  heart  are  accounted  for  in  the  same  way. 

The  meaning  of  words  and  the  use  of  words  are  explained  by  similar  laws. 

Proi>ositions  also,  and  astent  are  explained  by  inveterate  associations,  and  by 
means  of  vibrations,  and  this  whether  the  assent  is  rational  or  practical;  the  first 
pertaining  to  ideas  associated  with  ideas,  or  ideas  associated  with  sensations ;  and  the 
*eormd  Involving  the  association  of  a  tendency  to  action  with  cither  on  idea  or  a  sen- 
sation. 

The  passions  and  affections  are  explained  by  the  several  associations  of  ideas  of 
pleasure  and  pain  with  sensations  or  ideas. 

Memory  is  simply  tho  action  of  the  associative  power  concerning  post  sensations 
and  iteas. 

Brutes  are  inferior  to  men,  for  fit e  reasons : — 

1.  Their  brains  are  relatively  smaller. 

2L  The  matter  of  the  brain  is  less  refined  and  less  fitted  to  receive  miniatures  and 
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3.  They  have  no  words. 

4.  Their  constructive  powers  are  different  from  those  of  men. 

5.  The  impressions  which  they  receive  from  external  objects  are  also  different 
The  affections  towards  God,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  so-called  moral  i 

the  products  of  manifold  associations,  arising  from  the  nature  of  man  and  the  < 
stances  of  his  existence  and  development  Indeed,  in  respect  to  these  and  all  tbt 
other  phenomena  of  human  nature,  the  comprehensive  doctrine  of  the  author  may  be 
summed  up  in  his  own  words :  "Some  associations  are  formed  so  early,  repeated  so 
often,  riveted  so  strong,  and  have  so  close  a  connection  with  the  common  nature  of 
man,  and  the  events  of  life  which  happen  to  all,  as,  in  a  popular  way  of  speaking,  to 
claim  the  appellation  of  original  and  natural  dispositions ;  and  to  appear  like  *"■*"»<*« 
when  compared  with  dispositions  evidently  factitious ;  also  like  axioms  and  intuitive 
propositions  eternally  true,  according  to  the  usual  phrase,  when  compared  with  moral 
reasonings  of  a  compound  kind.  But  I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  these  papers  thai 
all  reasoning,  as  well  as  affection,  is  the  mere  result  of  association." 

Hartley  clearly  distinguished  the  sync/ironou*  and  snccemce  cases  or  forms  of  as- 
sociation, lie  also  noticed  that  the  strength  of  associations  is  twofold,  depending 
on  the  vividness  of  the  feelings  or  ideas  associated,  and  the  frequency  with  which  any 
association  is  repeated.  He  shows  that  as  ideas  become  complex,  so  they  become  de- 
complex by  association.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  distinction  or  princi- 
ple of  the  more  recent  forms  of  the  associational  psychology  which  was  not  antici- 
pated by  Hartley.  The  more  recent  discoveries  in  physiology  and  in  the  comparatiTe 
sciences  of  nature  are  more  largely  used  by  the  later  writers,  as  Bain  and  H.  Spencer, 
but  always  in  the  interest  of  the  principles  common  to  themselves  and  Hartley. 

The  author  concludes  the  theoretical  part  of  his  treatise  by  giving  his  doctrine  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  human  mind ;  in  other  words,  his  theory  of  the  will,  which  is 
the  Bame  in  principle,  nnd  almost  in  method,  with  that  of  Antony  Collins,  except  that 
Hartley  avails  himself  of  his  R;ecial  doctrine  of  vibrations  and  associations  to  ex- 
plain particular  phenomena  of  voluntary  action. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  treatise  Dr.  Hartley  discusses  ethical  and  theological 
questions. 

It  in  to  be  noticed  that  Dr.  Hartley  contends  earnestly  against  being  considered  a 
materialist,  and  against  the  materialistic  conclusions  which  were  supposed  to  be  neces- 
sarily derived  from  his  theory  of  vibrations. 


Joseph  Priestley. 

§  24.  Hartley's  successor  and  disciple  was  Joseph  Priestley.  LL.  D..  1733-1804. 
Theologian,  Philosopher,  Physicist  and  Publicist.  In  1774  he  published  an  Examination 
of  Dr.  Raid's  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on  the  Principles  of  Common  Sense.  Dr. 
Beattie's  Essay  on  Truth,  and  Dr.  Oswald's  Appeal  to  Common  Sense  in  behalf  of  Re- 
ligion. In  this  work  the  doctrine  of  Intuitive  or  Original  Beliefs  is  attacked  and  cri- 
ticized. In  1775  he  published  Hartley's  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind  on  the  principled 
the  Association  of  Ideas,  with  Essays  relating  to  the  subjects  which  it  discusses,  in 
which  he  labors  to  show  that  Harfley  was  a  materialist  like  himself.  In  1777  be 
published  Disquisitions  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit  (2d  edition,  1782)  ;  also  the 
Doctrine  of  Philosophical  Necessity,  being  an  appendix  to  the  Disquisitions. 

Dr.  Priestley  followed  Hartley  in  accepting  the  doctrines  of  Vibrations,  the  Awocii- 
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Ideas  and  Philosophical  Necessity.  He  differed  from  him  in  holding  that  the 
aterial.  He  does  not,  however,  aooept  the  commonly  received  definition  of 
but  resolves  its  solidity  or  impenetrability  into  its  attraction  and  repulsion, 
sequence  of  taking  away  attraction,  solidity  vanishes. n  Matter,  with  its  powers, 
If  -existent,  but  depends  on  a  superior  being  for  its  essential  powers.  The  men- 
ipiritual  powers  depend  on  and  are  probably  functions  of  the  brain,  for  the  rea- 

thought  depends  on  the  senses  and  is  vigorous  or  feeble  as  the  brain  is  strong 
Ideas,  moreover,  are  extended,  and  many  of  our  affections  are  capable  of 
ion  and  depravation.  Priestley  attempts  to  reconcile  these  views  of  the  Soul 
i  Christian  doctrine  of  its  future  existence,  by  resorting  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
tion  of  the  body,  as  promised  in  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
influence  of  these  doctrines  was  wide-spread,  partly  in  consequence  of  Priest- 
ill -deserved  reputation  in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  and  partly  for  his  decided 
iy  with  liberal  political  opinions. 

following  are  some  of  the  works  elicited  by  Dr.  Priestley's  philosophical 


Priestley.    Disquisitions  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit ;  to  which  is  added  the  History  of  the  Phi- 
Doctrine  concerning  the  Origin  of  the  Soul  and  the  Nature  of  Matter  ;  with  its  influence  on 

ty.     Load.,  1777. 
Priestley.   A  Free  Discussion  of  the  Doctrines  of  Materialism  and  Philosophical  Necessity ;  m  acor- 

oe  between  Dr.  rrice  and  Dr.  Priestley.     Lond.,  1778. 
Ben*on.     Ilemarks  on  Dr.  J.  Priestley's  System  of  Materialism  and  Necessity.    Hull,  177—? 

!.    An  Ks*ay  on  the  Immateriality  and   Immortality  of  the  Soul,  etc.    With  an  Appendix   in 
Dr.  Priestley's  Disquisitions  on  Matter  and  Spirit     Lond.,  1778. 

Vhitehead.    Answer  to  I*rie*tley's  Disquisitions,  1778. 

tons  on  Materialism,  addressed  to  Dr.  Priestley,  by  Philalethes  Rnsticano*.    1770. 

•w  Dawes.    Philosophical  Considerations,  or  a  Free  Enquiry  into  the  Merits  of  the  Controversy  b*> 
Priertley  and  Dr.  Price,  on  Matter,  etc.    Lond.,  1780. 

sneou*  Observations  on  some  Points  of  the  Controversy  between  the  Materialists  and  their  Oppo- 

•nd.,  17H0. 

it  Sketch  of  the  Controversy  between  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  Opponents,  on  the  Subject  of  his  Dls- 

on  Matter  and  Spirit.     Lond.,  1780. 

>1  Gilford.    Outlines  of  an  Answer  to  Dr.   Priestley's  Disquisitions  relating  to  Matter  and  8pirit- 

•1. 

atinns  on  Priestley's  Doctrine.    1787. 

.«  Cooper.    Sketch  of  the  Controversy  on  Materialism.    1788. 

>im*.     An  E**y  on  the  Nature  and  Constitution  of  Man,  etc.     Lond.,   1798. 

'.-rriar.    An  Argument  against  the  Doctrines  of  Materialism  (in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Lit.  and  PhiL 

am-he*t*rr.  17?*'). 

Purvo*.    oiMcrvations  on  Dr.  Priestley's  Doctrines  of  Philosophical  Necessity  and  Materialism. 

aia,17¥7. 

Erasmus  Darwin. 

Closely  allied  to  Hartley  and  Priestley  was  Erasmus  Darwin,  M.D.,  1781- 
'  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Edinburgh  University;  physician  at 
ipton,  Lichfield,  and  Derby ;  botanist,  philosopher,  and  poet.  He  published 
ia.  or  the  Laws  of  Organic  Life,  Loud.,  1794-1)0,  2  vols.  4to;  3d  ed.,  1801, 
vo ;  1st  Am.  ed.  1602  ;  4th,  181N.  The  positions  laid  down  in  this  work  are  as 
— Nature  is  made  up  of  two  substances,  spirit  and  matter;  the  first  produces 
the  second  receives  and  communicates  it.  Of  the  motions  of  matter  there  are 
:hose  of  gravitation,  chemistry,  and  life.  The  last  includes  the  motions  of  the 
wd  vegetable  world,  and  those  of  the  organs  of  sense,  which  art  uba$.    An 
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idea  is  "  a  contraction  or  motion  or  configuration  of  the  fibres,  which  constitute  the 
immediate  organ  of  sense. "  "  Perception  includes  the  action  of  the  organ  of  sense  in 
consequence  of  the  impact  of  external  objects  and  our  attention  to  that  action;  that 
is,  it  expresses  both  the  motion  of  the  organ  of  sense,  or  idea,  and  the  pain  or  plea- 
sure that  succeeds  or  accompanies  it."  Association  is  variously  applied.  .  When 
fibrous  contractions  succeed  other  fibrous  contractions  the  connection  is  termed  asso- 
ciation ;  when  fibrous  contractions  succeed  sensorial  motions  the  connection  is  termed 
causation  ;  when  fibrous  and  sensorial  motions  reciprocally  introduce  each  other  in 
progressive  traces  it  is  termed  catenation." 

Ideas  are  received  by  us  in  tribes  or  companies — never  alone.  In  like  manner  the? 
are  excited  in  larger  or  smaller  companies :  those  that  are  more  complex  than  as  given 
in  nature  are  compounded  ideas  ;  those  that  are  less  complex  are  abstract  ideas.  Ideas 
highly  abstracted  are  simple.  All  ideas  are  derived  from  perception  ;  consequently, 
there  are  no  ideas  of  reflection.  Ideas  of  memory  and  imagination  differ  in  this, 
that  ideas  recalled  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  received  constitute  memory ; 
ideas  received  in  any  other  order  constitute  imagination. 

Perceptions  are  those  ideas  which  are  preceded  by  irritation  and  succeeded  by 
pleasure  or  pain.  "  Reasoning  is  that  operation  of  the  sensorium  by  which  we  excite 
two  or  many  tribes  of  ideas,  and  these  re-excite  the  ideas  in  which  they  differ  or  corre- 
spond. If  we  determine  the  difference  it  is  called  judgment."  u  If  we  re-excite  the 
ideas  in  which  they  differ  it  is  called  distinguishing.  If  we  re-excite  those  in  which 
they  correspond  it  is  called  comparing. "  "  We  are  conscious  when  we  excite  abstracted 
ideas  of  our  principal  pleasures  and  pains,  etc.,  or  of  the  figure,  solidity,  etc.,  of  our 
bodies,  and  call  that  act  of  the  sensorium  a  consciousness  of  our  existence."  "Oar 
identity  is  known  by  our  acquired  habits  or  catenated  trains  of  ideas  and  muscular 
motions. " 

The  spirit  or  principle  of  animation  has  four  different  modes  of  action :  irritation, 
sensation,  volition,  and  association. 

Abraham  Tucker  and  William  Paley. 

§  27.  We  may  not  omit  to  notice,  in  connection  with  the  school  of  Hartley,  the 
name  and  the  writings  of  Abraham  Tucker,  1705-1774,  of  Merton  College.  Oxford. 
He  is  best  known  by  the  "  Light  of  Nature  Pursued,"  by  Edward  Search  (a  pseudo- 
nym), of  which  parts  1-5  were  published  1708,  and  part*  0-0  were  published  after  his 
death,  1778.  The  entire  work  has  often  been  republished  in  England  and  America. 
The  author  published  excerpts  of  the  name,  under  the  title  of  kv  Free-will,  Foreknowl- 
edge and  Fate,  a  Fragment,"  17(>.'J  ;  also,  "Man  in  Quest  of  Him  Bel  f ;  or,  a  Defence 
of  the  Individuality  of  the  Human  Mind,  or  Self,"  etc.,  etc.,  by  Cuthbert  Comment, 
Gent,  170;$.  The  whole  work  was  abridged  by  the  author  of  4'An  Essay  on  the 
Principles  of  Human  Action  "  (William  Hazlitt),  1807. 

Tucker  is  connected  with  Hartley  and  the  Associationalists  by  the  prominence 
which  he  gives  to  the  phenomena  of  association.  But  he  does  not  follow  them  in  the 
wide  application  which  they  make  of  this  single  law.  In  fact,  he  agrees  more  nearly 
with  the  school  of  Iteid  than  with  that  of  Hartley.  His  diffuseness  of  style  and  su- 
perabundance of  practical  illustrations,  and  his  want  of  exactness  in  statement  and  of 
method  and  closeness  in  reasoning,  have  made  him  a  popular  writ  r  with  the  masses, 
but  less  influential  with  philosophers  than  his  merits  would  justify.  Paley  says  of 
him  :   "I  have  found  in  this  writer  more  original  thinking  and  observations  upon  ths 
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•everal  subjects  that  he  has  taken  in  hand  than  in  any  other,  not  to  say  than  in  all 
others  put  together."  This  remark,  when  coupled  with  the  almost  undisputed  sway 
which  was  held  by  Paleyfs  Moral  Philosophy  in  England  for  nearly  50  years,  may  justify 
us  in  taking  Tucker  as  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  the  style  of  thinking  on  sub- 
jects of  this  kind  among  Englishmen,  and  especially  of  the  English  universities  and 
the  English  Church  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  an  1  the  first  quarter  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  Although  Paley  was  not  in  form  an  adherent  of  the  associational  school, 
lie  sympathised  with  it  in  the  tendency  to  explain  the  moral  sentiments  by  circum- 
stances. He  was  not  eminent  for  philosophical  analysis,  and  his  tastes  were  the  op- 
poaite  of  metaphysical.  But  his  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  was  so  long  an  accepted 
text-book  in  the  Universities  and  higher  schools  of  learning,  and  was  so  long  acknowl- 
edged as  the  ultimate  authority  in  ethical  and  political  science,  as  to  deserve  careful 
attention  by  the  historian. 

William  Paley,  1743-1805;  grad.  1763  at  Christ's,  Camb.  ;  Fellow,  1760;  Preb. 
Carlisle,  1780;  Archd.,1782;  Rector  of  Bishop  Weannouth,  1795  till  death;  published 
Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  1785  ;  with  Dissert  and  Notes  by  Alex. 
Bain,  185!) ;  Annot.  by  Richd.  Whately,  1859.  He  defines  moral  philosophy  as  "  the 
science  which  teaches  men  their  duty  and  the  reasons  of  it."  Such  a  science  required 
to  supplement  the  ordinary  standards,  viz. ,  the  Law  of  Honor,  the  Law  of  the  Land, 
and  the  Scriptures.  There  is  no  moral  sense  because  there  are  no  moral  judgments 
which  are  uniform,  and  if  there  were,  such  uniformity  could  be  accounted  for  without 
the  theory  of  a  moral  sense.  Moreover,  all  moral  rules  bend  to  circumstances.  A 
Moral  Instinct  would  bring  ideas  with  itself,  but  instincts  alone  have  no  authority. 
Happiness  is  the  excess  of  pleasure  over  pain.  Pleasures  differ  only  in  continuance 
and  intensity,  not  in  kind;  one  is  not  higher  in  quality  than  another.  '*  Virtue  is  the 
doing  good  to  mankind  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  and  for  the  ©ake  of  everlasting 
happiness."  "  Obligation  is  a  violent  motive,  resulting  from  the  command  of  another/* 
In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Why  am  I  obliged  to  keep  my  word  ?  "  he  answers,  private 
happiness  is  the  motive,  the  will  of  God  is  the  rule.  In  discussing  utility  he  distin- 
guishes between  the  particular  and  general  consequences  of  action,  and  enforces  the 
necessity  of  General  Rules.  The  utile  stands  for  the  immediate  consequences,  the 
honentum  for  the  remote. 

Paley  does  not  provide  for  the  will  and  voluntary  action,  nor  for  any  disinterested 
emotion,  though  he  recognizes  pity  as  an  instinct  indicating  the  divine  intention  and 
our  duty.     But  Paley  is  anything  but  rigid  and  systematic. 

Although  Paley' s  treatise  was  for  half  a  century  the  text-book  on  morals,  it  did 
not  escape  frequent  criticism  and  earnest  protests.  Conf .  Dugald  Stewart  in  Elements, 
etc.,  VoL  II. ;  and  in  his  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers.  Gisborne, 
Principles  of  Moral  Philosophy,  1789.  Edward  Pearson,  Remarks  on  the  Theory  of 
Morals,  1800.  Mackintosh,  Prelim.  Dissertation,  1832.  Dymond's  Essays  on  Morality, 
1829.  Robert  Hall,  Sermon  on  Modern  Infidelity.  Adam  Sedgwick,  Discourse  on 
the  Studies  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1834.  Francis  Wayland,  Elements  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  1836.  T.  Dwight,  Sermon  99,  and  many  others.  On  the  other 
hand.  Paley  has  been  defended  by  Rev.  Latham  Wainwright,  in  "  A  Vindication  of 
Dr.  Paley's  Theory  of  Morals,"  eta,  etc.,  1830  ;  and  by  most  of  the  Utilitarians  of  the 
later  school  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  with  many  divergencies  from  special  doctrines. 


CHAPTER  V.— The  Scottish  School. 

Francis  IIutcheson;  Adam  Smith,  and  Thomas  Reed.  Jambs 
Oswald.  James  Bkattik. 
§  27. — The  Scottish  School  of  Metaphysics  began,  in  the  judgment  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton,*  with  Gerschom  Carmichael,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  Glasgow,  immediately  before  IIutcheson.  lie 
published  about  1720  an  edition  of  Puffendorf,  de  Officio  Iloniiniset 
Civis,  with  comments  The  first  well-known  writer  of  this  school 
is  Francis  IIutcheson,  1694-1747,  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and 
educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  a  licentiate  of  divinity,  and 
many  years  a  popular  teacher  in  Dublin.  In  1729  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  His 
works  are:  An  Inquiry  into  the  original  of  our  ideas  of  Beauty, 
Loud.,  1725.  An  Essay  on  the  Passions  and  Affections,  Loud.,  1728. 
Metaphysical  Synopsis,  etc.,  etc.,  1742.  System  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
with  Life,  etc.,  Glasgow,  1755.     Letters  on  Virtue,  1772. 

Hutcheson  is  best  known  by  his  assertion  of  the  doctrine  that  moral  distinctions  are 
apprehended  directly  by  means  or  as  the  consequence  of  a  special  capacity  of  the  soul, 
designated  as  the  moral  sense.  ' k  Moral  goodness  denotes  an  idea  of  some  quality  appre- 
hended in  actions  which  procures  approbation  and  love  toward  the  actor  from  those 
who  receive  no  advantage  by  the  action."  "  Moral  evil,  our  idea  of  a  contrary  quality, 
which  excites  aversion  and  dislike  towards  the  actor,  even  from  persons  unconcerned  in 
its  natural  tendency. " 

Ah  the  l>odily  senses  give  us  their  appropriate  u  sensitive  i>erceptions,"  and  furnish 
the  mind  with  the  simple  ideas  proper  to  each,  so  there  is  a  capacity  for  that  i<it* 
called  Beauty,  and  another  for  the  idea  called  Harmony.  These  are  properly  calW 
internal  senses,  and  also  reflex  and  secondary  senses,  because  the}'  presuppose  objects 
furnished  by  the  external  senses.  These  superior  powers  of  perception  are  also  called 
senses,  because  the  pleasure  does  not  arise  from  any  knowledge  of  principles,  propor 
tioiis,  causes,  or  the  usefulness  of  the  object,  but  is  directly  imparted.  In  addition  to 
the  Sense  of  Society,  we  have  a  moral  sense  to  direct  our  actions  and  to  give  us  nobler 
pleasures.  This  moral  sense  does  not  suppose  any  innate  ideas,  knowledge,  or  prac- 
tical proposition,  but  is  only  a  i;  determination  of  our  minds  to  receive  amiable  or  dis- 
agreeable ideas  of  actions,  antecedent  to  any  opinion  of  advantage  or  loss  to  redound 
to  ourselves  from  them."  The  universal  quality  or  characteristic  of  the  actions  which 
are  agreeable  to  the  moral  sense  is  benevolent  intention,  i.  e.  ail  the  actions  which  an 
approved  by  the  moral  sense  as  virtuous  arc  disinterestedly  benevolent  actions. 

The.  metaphysical  doctrines  which  connect  IIutcheson  with  the  so-called  ScotM 
school,  and  which  justify  his  being  considered  the  precursor  of  Reid,  are  the 
stance  that  he  anticipated  Reid  in  his  dissent  from  Locke,  and  used  the  term  i 
in  the  same  import  in  which  Reid  employs  it  in  Ins  Inquiry,  etc.  Vide  Met.  Syik  P.  I*  al,  «n 
qua*  omnia  i>tr*i>u°ta  suggerunt,  ratfani*  ant  hobitiuUniat  qua  inter  res  intereedity  mtHh  » 

— ** 

*  Huiiiiltun's  Life  of  T.  lWid,  p.  30.  f  *  ^ 
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His  dissent  from  Locke's  acoount  of  the  origin  of  oar  ideas  is  as  decided  as  is 
f  Reid.  Essay  on  the  Origin,  eta,  etc.,  II.  c.  12.  "  Every  sensation  is  accoin- 
r  with  the  idea  of  duration,  and  yet  duration  is  not  a  sensible  idea,  since  it  also 
panies  ideas  of  internal  consciousness  or  reflection."  ••  Extension,  figure,  motion 
t  seem  therefore  to  be  more  properly  culled  ideas  accompanying  the  sensations  of 
and  touch,  than  the  sensations  of  either  of  these  senses.1'    Vide  also  Es&iy 

Passions,  Sec.  I.,  note.  Mor.  Phil,  B.  L  c.  i.  §  3.  "  These  latter  for  distinction 
ly  call  amcrmUaiU  ideas  of  sensation,"  eta  u  But  none  therefore  imagines  that  it 
son,  and  not  sense,  which  discovers  these  concomitant  ideas,  or  primary  qualities." 
of  Moral  Sense,  Sec.  4.  The  merit  and  relative  originality  of  Hutcheson  are 
wledged  by  Dr.  Price.  Review,  ch.  p.  56,  ed.  1.  Phil.  Essays  L  ch.  III.  Cf. 
ir  W.  Hamilton,  Works  of  Reid,  p.  124,  n.  Royer  Collard,  (Euvres  de  Reid,  Tom. 
480. 

itclieson  also  shows  his  independence  of  Locke  in  his  doctrines  of  axioms.  Met 
3.  iii.  of  Consciousness ;  Met.  P.  II.  c.  i.,  as  well  as  in  his  doctrine  of  the  secondary 
lex  senses  of  Beauty  and  Moral  qualities.  He  contends  that  in  a  proper  sense  of 
»rm,  though  not  in  that  rejected  by  Locke,  certain  ideas  are  innate,  and  holds 
we  accept  them  not  on  grounds  of  exj^erience,  but  by  an  independent  power, 
i  is  menti  congenita  intdligendi  vis. 

2^.  Adam  Smith,  1723-1700,  was  born  at  Kirkaldy.  Scotland  ; 
ed  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  1737-40,  and  at  Isalliol  College, 
>rtl,  1740-1747.  Lecturer  at  Edinburgh,  1748-57.  Professor  of 
c  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  1751-2,  and  Professor  of  Moral 
isophy,  1752-1763.  Travelled  on  the  continent,  1704-1766.  Com- 
1  his  u  Wealth  of  Nations"  at  Kirkaldy,  1766-78.  Resided  at 
Ion,  1 776-78.  Commissioner  of  Customs  at  Edinburgh,  1776-1790. 
787,  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

lam  Smith  is  best  known  by  his  "  Wealth  of  Nation*,"  Lend.,  1776.  Additions 
jrrections  to  first  and  second  editions,  1784.  Third  edition,  with  additions  and 
stions,  1784,  and  many  subsequent  editions  in  England  and  America.  The  Theory 
ral  Sentiments,  1792,  was  his  most  important  contribution  to  Ethical  Philosophy, 
characterized  by  consummate  ingenuity  in  its  analyses  of  ethical  phenomena, 
>y  the  allluence  of  its  interesting  illustrations,  and  the  elegance  of  its  somewhat 
nte  diction.  The  theory  of  Smith  is  an  offshoot  of  the  theory  of  Hume, 
ivid  Hume,  in  his  Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,  had  agreed 
Hutcheson — in  this  differing  from  Hobbes.  with  whom  he  affiliates  in  so  many 
tilant — in  holding  that  man  is  capable  of  a  disinterested  regard  for  others.  He 
Iso  discriminated  in  ethical  experiences  between  the  functions  of  reanon  and  tfiiti- 
-in  this  making  an  important  advance  upon  Hutcheson.  who  did  not  assign  to 
l  a  distinct  and  special  office.  He  emphasized  with  great  earnestness  the  doctrine 
utility  is  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  virtuous  actions.  Hume  had  also 
ed,  almost  in  the  spirit  of  paradox,  that  virtue  and  vice,  merit  and  uV merit, 
•  properly  affirmed  of  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  and  even  of  any 
ng  or  displeasing  corporeal  or  personal  qualities,  as  of  the  sentiments  or  acts 
lich  there  is  a  voluntary  element     That  which  toads  us  to  approve  or  disapprove 
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moral  excellences  and  defects  be  calls  Benevolence  in  the  Enquiry^  and  Sympadg 
in  the  7'rottine  of  Human  Nature. 

The  doctrine  of  sympathy,  which  Hume  had  suggested,  was  accepted  by 
then  established  a  fundamental  and  all -comprehensive  principle,  and  ?TpmAf4 
an  elaborate  theory.  The  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiment*  is  devoted  especially  to  tit 
analyses  of  those  ethical  experiences  which  are  subjective,  rather  than  to  the  denotus 
of  the  objective  conceptions  which  are  the  material  of  moral  science.  The  sums? 
Propriety,  of  Merit  and  Demerit,  and  the  sense  of  Approbation  and  Disapprobation. » 
the  prominent  topics  of  discussion  in  the  first  three  parts  of  the  Essay.  AD  these 
resolved  into  an  original  capacity  in  man  to  sympathize  with  the  real  or  supposed  ■»- 
timents  of  his  fellow-men.  To  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  another,  in  the  lie* 
of  Adam  Smith,  is  to  approve  them.  All  those  action*  with  which  we  entirely  etthj* 
thize  we  judge  to  be  morally  proper.  As  we  must  alternately  Lower  or  elevate  our  feeiinst 
to  the  tone  of  those  which  we  suppose  to  be  entertained  by  onr  fellow -men,  we  hm  At 
feeling  uf  the  morally  beautiful  and  the  morally  sublime.  This  sympathy  issometino 
divided  between  two  classes  of  actions  which  conflict.  In  the  benevolent  afftctwii 
there  is  a  double  motive,  in  our  sympathy  with  those  who  feel  these  affection*  and  rub 
those  who  are  the  objectives  of  these  affections. 

Merit  and  demerit  arise  from  our  sympathy  with  the  supposed  gratitude  of  time 
who  an*  benefited,  and  the  resentment  of  those  who  are  injured*  The  sentiment  lsoto* 
pound,  being  made  up  of  a  direct  sympathy  with  the  sentiments  of  the  agent,  aai 
an  indirect  sympathy  with  the  gratitude  of  the  recipient.  Our  sentiments  of  nwai 
approbation  and  disapprobation  depend  on  our  sympathy  with  the  supposed  approbate 
of  onr  fellow-men  in  general.  "  We  suppose  ourselves  the  sitectatorB  of  our  own  behtTicr. 
and  endeavor  to  imagine  what  effect  it  would  in  this  light  produce  inui"  ilan  &mH 
no  more  originate  nor  apply  the  conception  of  the  law  of  duty*  except  in  socky. 
than  he  cuuld  judge  of  his  own  face  without  the  aid  of  a  mirror.  The  rul«  *f 
morality  are  all  derived  from,  and  constituted  b\\  tht  se  mi ppostd  opinions  of  (Wttrtr 
They  coincide  with  what  Locke  calls  the  philosophical  law  of  right  and  wrung,  ortii 
law  of  opinion  or  reputation.     Essay.  15.  II.,  c.  x-xviii.,   £  ID. 

Other  elements  which  are  secondary  come  iu  subsequently  to  modify  and  d>r 
force  the  sentiments  which  originate  in  sympathy.  lt  When  we  approve  of  out  elw 
acter  or  action,  our  sentiments  are  derived  from  four  BOurces:  JkYtff.  we  eympathiw 
with  tie.1  motives  of  the  agent ;  srctHuUy.  we  enter  into  the  gratitude  of  chose  who  hire 
been  benefited  by  his  actions;  thirdly*  we  observe  that  his  conduct  boa  been  agtffr 
able  to  the  general  rules  by  which  these  two  sympathies  generally  net ;  and,  last  of  *! 
when  we  consider  such  actions  as  forming  parts  of  a  system  of  behavior  which  Unit 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  individual  or  of  sueiety,  they  appear  to  derive  al 
from  this  utility  not  unlike  that  which  we  ascribe  to  any  well-contrived  machine." 

It  hardly  need  be  added  that  Smith  agrees  with  Hume  in  attaching  great 
ance  to  eu>t«»m.  /.  *\,  in  impliedly  recognizing  the  operation  of  association  at 
His  theory  in  its  fundamental  .assumptions  in  a  certain  sense  brings  hi™  hack  to  thi 
the  principle  which  is  formative  of  the  entire  structure  of  our  moral  judgm«ni 
emotions. 

§  29.  Thomas  Ifoid,  D.D.,  1710-1796,  n 
land  ;  Student  and    subsequently   Libi* 
Aberdeen,  in  17S7 ;  Pastor  of  Now  Ml 
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College,  Aberdeen,  in  1763;  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
&Jiiiversity  of  Glasgow,  as  saccessor  of  Adam  Smith,  from  which  he 
■Mired  in  1787. 

•>  Dr.  Rcid  was  effectually  aroused  to  philosophical  activity,  as  Kant 
yras  somewhat  later,  by  the  speculations  of  Berkeley  and  Hume, 
jpoth  liad  assumed  and  carried  to  their  logical  conclusions  the  scholas- 
tic doctrine  of  Representative  Perception,  or  perception  by  means  of 
intermediate  ideas,  so  far  as  it  was  sanctioned  by  Locke,  and  Locke's 
fteiinition  of  Knowledge,  as  the  agreement  of  two  ideas  with  one 
jUiother,  or  an  idea  with  its  object. 

Berkeley  had  shown  that  these  assumptions  involved  the  reduction 
trf  matter  to  ideas,  and  the  universe  of  matter  to  a  universe  of  ideas, 
'permanently  existing  in  the  divine  mind,  and  occasionally  discerned  by 
the  finite  mind.  Hume  had  as  logically  concluded  tliat  the  mind  it- 
self is  no  more  than  a  bundle  of  ideas,  and  its  phenomena  are  but  a 
series  of  impressions. 

Besides  reducing  matter  to  sensations  and  mind  or  spirit  to  ideas, 
Hume  had  resolved  the  connections  between  both  into  custom  or  sub- 
jective habits  of  experience.  Custom  he  had  explaiued  by  association. 
lie  had  also  formally  called  in  question  the  universality  of  the 
relation  of  causation  by  making  it  dependent  solely  on  experience,  and 
had  denied  impliedly  its  neamity  a  priori.  lie  had  challenged  the  cus- 
tomary methods  of  reasoning  to  the  existence  and  attributes  of  (rod 
from  the  evidences  of  design  in  the  universe.  He  had  also  formally 
called  in  question  the  trustworthiness  of  all  philosophical  speculations 
whatever,  by  arguments  in  support  of  philosophical  skepticism  as  the 
only  possible  position  which  reason  could  accept.  Singularly  enough, 
lie  had  used  positive  arguments  against  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Christian  miracles  and  the  credibility  of  the  Christian  history,  which 
were  founded  on  the  very  doctrine  of  causation  which  he  had  resolved 
into  customary  associations,  and  on  the  experience  which  his  philosophi- 
*kc*|itici»ui  would  compel  him  to  distrust. 

i  first  aroused  by  these  apparently  legitimate  conclusions 
od  philosophy  to  reconsider  the  fundamental  principles 
they  wero  derived.  * 

;         J    prim  inks  and  inferences  of  Berkeley   and 

. ■■■■-?■:.        mo      •Hi  skepticism  of  Hume,  he  protested 

^^^^^^^^^^^^H  *T*ny  of  the  arguments  of  both  he 

.  conception  of  common-sense 
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was  indefinite  and  inconsistently  conceived,  and  his  criticisms  were 
applied  with  unequal  acuteness  and  varied  success.  Common-ten* 
wu-5  at  one  time  conceived  and  appealed  to  as  the  power  of  knowledge 
in  treucral.  as  it  is  possessed  and  employed  by  a  man  of  ordinary  devel- 
opment and  opi>ortniiities.  At  another  it  was  treated  as  the  Faculty 
of  Ilea* mi — or  the  Source  of  Principles,  the  Liyht  "jJYafurc,  etc.,  etc. 
Perception  was  atone  time  defined  as  the  power  to  know  the  extend 
world  and  its  relations,  on  occasion  of  some  of  the  bodily  sense*;  it 
another  it  was  resolved  into  the  capacity  to  suggest  flowing  ifl 
this  the  language  of  Berkeley  and  Ilntcheson)  an  existing  world  uf 
matter  as  the  cause  of  some  or  all  of  these  sensations.  lieid'S  analy- 
sis of  the  processes  of  sensation  is,  however,  sometimes  very  acute,  and 
his  Enquiry  into  the  Human  M i ml  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  this 
much  vexed  Mihjeet.  He  successfully  exposed  the  groundlessness,  in- 
consistency and  contradictions  of  the  ancient  and  modem  theories  of 
representative  perception.  He  contended  that  the  mind  is  active  in 
MMise-pereeption — that  every  act  of  sense-perception  is  an  act  of  judg- 
ment. In  his  later  writings,  he  attempted  a  more  accurate  statement 
of  the  nature  of  common  sense,  and  its  functions  in  philosophical  specu- 
lation, as  Ilulticr  in  his  P  rem!  ire*  V<r<th  had  done  before  hi  in,  and 
not  a  few  other  philosophers  * — making  common  sense  a  capacity  for 
certain  original  ami  intuitive  judgments  which  may  be  used  as  the  foun- 
dations of  deductive  reasoning.  The-e  1irst  principles  be  divided  into 
tiie  two  clashes  of  contingent  and  necessary  truths.  lie  cited  twelve 
examples  of  the  first,  smd  divided  the  latter  into  grammatical,  logical, 
mathematical,  u'sthetieal,  ethical,  and  metaphysical.  Of  the  la?t 
h.'  made  three- -the  principle  of  inherence,  of  causation,  and  de-i^n. 
lie  aUo  asserted  that  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  the  consequent  re- 
hpousibility  of  the  individual  soul  are  discerned  by  intuition. 

In  17  IS  h«-  I'liliIUhi'  I  an  K-suy  tin  (Jn.mtity,  in  whifh  hi*  cMnliar«-l  tho  applii-nti  m  by  Uni«"ho*-n  nf  niaJfc" 
•■  ■  i -i i i « ■  -  t-»  t:i- -r.il-.  In  17»tt.  I^m«l.  '•vn.  hi*  p -il»:i~!n- 1  .1:1  In  piiry  in*o  th«-  Hui:i:\n  Miiiil  >m  th<"  prim\j***d 
('  m inn- in  S.-n><'.  In  177*».  ;in  Aniilt*^  nf  \«-i-tn:l.-"«.  1,  ■■_'■■•,  :i«;in  Appt-n<lix  t«»  I>»rl  K:iinr»«"  Skotchi** of  3fa>{ 
.i-.i.  :ii  i  V.x  imln.i'.-in  i.f  1'rii-tli-y"-  iinim  in-  i*  uii-.'niin.r  M-iit-r  ami  Mind,  and  «ithi»r  jwp  t«.  In  \&k 
i: !  ii..  It".  K~i>-  ->n  i In*  lnti-I\i-tu:il  iWi-r*  of  M:in,  anil  in  17-sn,  4t<>,  Ks>ays«»ii  the  Active*  IMwuuof  M* 
T.ii-  tun  t..-.:hi  r  in  Hibiin.  17!»t.  l\  \nl-.  *\...  Tl»*  lii.|M.ry  h:i*  Ikh-ii  pulilithiil.  Lnml..  I7W.  Sm;  lTBMNj^ 
i;s."i.  -It  ti  id.  Sv.,;  lsiM  ,..1.  |  si  1 1.  Clsi-u'-'w.  1M7.  Hv»  :  IMS,  ml.  Svi;  1S1W.  od.  hv» :  lsjl.  8vu;  1J«|.   LouLtm 

Tin-  lN-.iy-iiui  tin-  lnti-llivtiml  I\.\\vr-*  uvrv  puli!Uln>d  *'|mnit«'ly.  ls*J7.  Lond..  Kvo:  1KB,  8vo.   (AIHlBJlljf 
I'r-.if.  .1.  W.ilJvr.    Cii-:i!.riL'i-.   Ma-'..    1ST>I». )     LVvJ,  ed.  Svu :   lsilj,  Loud.,  cr.,  Svu.      E«K»y*  on  tlM 
1"  ii\rr-.  -i'.-ar;it.l\.  w.th  INsiy  mi  Q-inut  :.iy.  "t«\,  Lond.,lS4'L  Hvo.  EK«ty*on  Intellectual 

*  This   tr-iiti-*-    w;i-i  tmnslftt-il  into  UndUh  and  published  in  1781,  under  the 
the  origin  «..f  our  "pinion*  explained ;  with  an  Kuquiry  into  thn  Pcntiinonts  of  Moral 
our  prini.iry  notion^  <>(  i  hinj*.     To  whi-h  is  prefixed,  a  detection  of  tho  pUgUrtan,  01 
tudiMif  Uwtoni  llfiil.  li-'Skt i i"  Ami  n-wul.l."' 

ilow  unjust  the*:  in^imuiT.ion-  of  the  trau-Jator  arc,  may  bo  learnod&omBaalllMtal 
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$&  1808,  ed.  8vo  ;  3  rote..  1808,  do.  1813,  do.  1818  do.  1819  do.  1830  do.  182?  do.  1&4%  Lond.  2  vols.  CEuvres  Com- 
petes de  Thomas  Reid,  pwM.Th.  Jonffroy,  arec  des  Fragment*  de  M.  Royer  Collard.  Paris,  1828-9.  6  tomes. 
Xfc*  works  of  Thomas  Reid,  D.D.,  now  fully  collected,  with  selection*  from  hia  unpublished  letters.  Pre- 
kjoa.  Motes  and  Supplementary  Dissertations,  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart,  etc.,  etc.,  ending  abruptly  at  p. 
WL  18*7,  5th  ed.  1868.  The  supplementary  part  was  published  in  1863,  and  with  the  earlier  portion  was 
I  as  6th  edition  in  3  rote. 


§  80.  The  first  published  work  of  Reid's  was  the  brief  Essay  on  Quantity,  1748,  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  It  was  designed  as  a  Protest  against 
ffa*  application  of  mathematical  relations  to  ethical  conceptions,  such  as  had  been 
n»ade  by  Hutcheson  in  his  Ethical  Treatises,  as  the  ground  of  determining  the  excel- 
lence and  merit  of  a  virtuous  action.  It  consists  of  a  brief  statement  of  the  kind  of 
objects  to  which  mathematical  relations  are  applicable.  Mathematics  is  defined  as 
the  science  of  measure.  It  is  applicable  to  Quantity,  or  that  which  is  measurable. 
Quantity  is  subdivided  into  the  proper  and  tbe  improper.  Proper  Quantity  is  that 
which  is  measured  by  its  own  kind.  Improper  is  that  which  cannot  be  measured  by 
its  kind.  Proper  Quantity  is  of  four  species:  Extension,  Duration,  Number  and 
Proportion.  Improper  Quantity  includes  Velocity,  Quantity  of  Motion,  Density, 
Elasticity,  vis  insita  et  impressa,  centripetal  forces  of  all  kinds,  and  the  different 
orders  of  fluxions.  Every  kind  of  improper  Quantity  which  is  admitted  into  mathe- 
wathim  must  first  admit  of  degrees  of  greater  and  less,  and  second,  roust  be  associat- 
ed with  or  related  to  something  which  has  proper  quantity,  so  that  tbe  one  must  be 
increased  and  diminished  with  the  other.  It  follows  that  intellectual  and  moral 
activities,  not  being  capable  of  being  thus  associated,  or  of  being  associated  with  that 
which  is  measurable,  do  not  admit  the  relations  of  quantity. 

§  31.  The  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on  the  principle*  of  Common  Seme  was 
published  in  1763.  It  was  designed,  as  appears  from  the  dedication,  to  set  aside  the 
hypothesis  that  nothing  is  perceived  but  what  is  in  the  mind  which  perceives  it,  with 
the  inference  that  we  do  not  perceive  things  that  are  external,  but  only  certain  images 
of  them  imprinted  upon  the  mind,  which  are  called  impressions  and  ideas.  The  intro- 
duction treats  (1)  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  means  of  prosecuting  it ;  (2) 
of  the  impediments  to  our  knowledge  of  the  mind ;  (3)  of  the  present  state  of  this 
nart  of  philosophy,  etc.,  etc.,  in  which  R.  ascribes  the  skepticism  of  the  times  to  the 
ideal  system  of  Descartes.  He  proceeds  to  the  analysis  of  the  special  sensations,  begin- 
ning with  smell,  which  he  finds  to  be  a  pure  subjective  sensation,  not  involving  the  re- 
lations of  figure  or  extension,  and  only  known  as  proceeding  from  some  cause  other 
than  the  subject  of  it.  In  this  connection  he  explains  the  difference  between  a  sensa- 
tion, and  the  remembrance  and  imagination  of  an  object ;  the  one  being  a  knowledge 
of  the  present  existence  of  a  real  object ;  the  second,  of  its  past  excitence ;  and  the 
third,  a  simple  apprehension  of  it  without  belief.  He  next  interposes  the  position  that 
judgment  or  belief  may  occur  without  a  preceding  simple  apprehension,  in  this  dis- 
senting from  Locke's  definition  of  knowledge  as  an  agreement  between  ideas.  He  next 
attacks  the  doctrine  of  Hume  that  there  can  be  a  sensation  without  a  sentient.  He 
adds  that  the  conception  or  belief  of  a  sentient  being  is  suggested  by  our  constitution 
as  one  of  the  axioms  of  commons-ense, — a  doctrine  which  had  been  in  a  sense  already 
taught  by  Berkeley  and  Hutcheson,  though  not  in  the  same  application  which  Reid 
makes  of  it  when  he  says,  that  it  is  a  power  4i  to  which  we  owe  many  of  our  simple 
notions,'*  "  as  well  as  many  original  principles  of  belief/'  He  next  discusses  the  point 
whether  the  mind  is  active  or  only  passive  in  sensation,  and  insists  that  it  is  active,  as 
against  the  learned  philosophers.    In  discussing  Touch,  he  returns  again  to  his  doctrine 
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of  MiggeMion^  under  the  head  natural  sign*,  and  distinguishes  the  qualify  mo! 
in  the  body  from  the  corresponding  sensation  by  making  the  one  to  be  interpreted* 
suggested  by  the  other  as  its  natural  sign.     In  the  same  way  extension  is  raggafcdtp 
most  of  the  tactual  sensations ;  and  the  reality  of  the  external  world  is  made  ban 
to  the  mind  as  a  first  principle  of  common -sense.     In  discussing  vision,  he  wettafc 
that  color  is  not  the  name  of  a  sensation,  but  of  a  secondary  quality,  and  proceafcto 
argue,  as  against  Locke,  that  none  of  our  sensations  are  resemblances  of  the  qufitisrf 
bodies.     Following  Berkeley,  Iteid  distinguishes  visible  figure  and  extension  fro* tan- 
gible figure  and  extension,  and  presents  an  ingenious  discussion  of  what  he  ealli  tti 
geometry  of  visible*,  i.e.  a  system  of  geometry  such  as  might  be  constructed  tj  tat 
eye  only  if  it  were  unaided  by  touch.     After  a  careful-  statement  of  the  phyriok|W 
conditions  of  vision  as  known  in  his  time,  he  proceeds  to  distinguish  sensation  fata 
perception,  describing  the  one  as  a  state  of  feeling  and  the  other  as  an  act  of  kuowif,  I: 
and  distinguishing  perception  as  original  and  acquired,  the  first  being  determine!  »J  |i 
the  constitution  or  capacity  of  man.  and  the  second  being  an  act  of  judgment  by  sp*. 
He  proceeds  next  to  trace  the  analogy  between  our  confidence  in  the  operation!  dfc 
two  kinds  of  perception  and  our  confidence  in  human  testimony,  there  being  in  crip- 
nal  tendency  or  necessity  to  an  enlargement  and  improvement  by  experience,  fti 
worthy  of  notice  that  he  introduces  here  another  principle  of  common-sense  as  w«a> 
sary  to  the  acquired  perceptions  of  natural  powers,  viz.  :  a  confidence  in  thehoneftyel 
nature  analogous  to  a  similar  confidence  in  the  testimony  of  men,  called  by  ReidMla) 
inductive  principle." 

In  1774  Dr.  Ileid  published,  in  the  nppendix  to  Lord  Karnes*  Sketches  of  Man, I  ' 
brief  account  of  Aristotle's  Logic.  It  was  designed  to  abate  what  the  author  ca> 
ceived  to  lie  an  excessive  estimate  of  the  logical  process  as  a  source  of  knowledge,  aai 
to  emphasize  the  im|»ortance  of  other  sources  of  knowledge.  It  contains  many  raj* 
ficial  and  incorrect  representations  of  Aristotle's  real  opinions,  although  it  rendered  in 
important  service  at  the  time  when  it  was  originally  composed.  It  has  been  eubjecai 
to  philosophical  and  critical  annotations  by  the  eminent  Aristotelian  Sir  William  Hm* 
ilton.  in  his  editi  n  of  Ileid's  works. 

Cf.  George  Campbell,  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  B.  I.,  Ch.  6. 

£  IJ2.  The  K*tniy*  mi  thr  InttUn'fi.ml  Power*  of  }ftin%  published  in  1785.  contain  lit 
substance  of  the  lectures  which  Ueid  had  delivered  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Wefiai 
in  thorn  substantially  the  same  principles  which  were  more  briefly  stated  in  the  Fnfttrj. 
The  Preliminary  Chapter  in  Essay  I.  contains  a  series  of  definitions  or  explanations  of 
terms  which  give  a  transcript  of  the  philosophical  views  which  wore  held  in  hi*  tine, 
Chapter  II.  gives  the  principles  taken  for  granted.  These  are  the  existence  of  a  subject 
of  psychical  operations— the  existence  of  any  present  psychical  state  of  which  we  are  cor 
scious — the  agency  of  attention-  -the  identity  of  the  subject  of  our  mental  states— flat 
reality  of  inherence  or  the  relation  of  substance  and  attribute — the  distinction  of 
and  object  in  mental  operations — the  truth  of  those  principles  in  which  there  is 
agreement  of  competent  judges  in  all  generations — the  trustworthiness  of  the 
of  sane  men.  Chapter  VII.  treats  of  the  division  of  the  Powers  of  the  Mind.  Ml  III 
lows  the  prevalent  twofold  division  into  powers  of  the  understanding,  and 
the  will.  He  criticises  and  sets  aside  the  division  in  books  of  logie  of  the 
powers  into  simple  apprehension,  judgment  and  reasoning,  and  propoees,  a¥MQpJ 
plete  division,  the  Powers  we  have  by  the  External  Senses— Memoir- 
Abstraction— .Judgment — Reasoning— Taste— Moral  Perception  oH 
To  these  he  subjoins  the  Social  operations  of  the  mind.     In 
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ie  sharply  distinguishes  the  impressions  on  the  brain  and  nerves  from  the 
oia  of  which  they  are  the  condition — more  sharply  than  from  the  sensations ; 
see  the  act  of  perception  into  the  attaining  or  having  a  notion  of  the  object, 
resistible  belief  of  its  present  existence,  which  is  also  independent  of  reasoning, 
imediate.  After  an  extended  statement  and  criticism  of  the  theories  of  repre- 
peroeption  he  treats  of  sensation  in  chapter  XVI.,  asserting  that  sensations 
septions  are  known  by  the  same  names,  and    yet  are  distinguishable   in 

The  sensations  are  confined  to  the  soul,  are  painful,  pleasant,  or  indifff erent, 
distinguishable  from  the  desires.  In  this  analysis,  however,  sensations  are 
led  by  Reid  with  emotions.  The  primary  and  secondary  qualities  are  dis- 
>d  thus :  of  the  first  we  have  a  direct  notion,  of  the  second  a  relative  and 
notion.  Neither  the  primary  nor  the  secondary  resemble  any  sensation,  as 
oerted  of  the  primary  qualities.  Passing  next  to  matter,  he  teaches  that  the 
>  of  a  material  substance,  in  addition  to  the  sensible  qualities,  is  directly  dis- 
y  the  mind,  though  its  relation  to  its  qualities  can  only  be  obscurely  appro- 

The  infinite  divisibility  of  matter  must  also  be  received  as  an  axiom,  and 
i  other  axioms  concerning  its  relations  to  space  which  cannot  be  perceived  by 
ta.  Sjxics  and  its  relations,  with  the  axioms  concerning  its  existence  and  its 
,  are  known  directly  in  connection  with  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight,  but  not 
s  of  these  senses.  Returning  to  the  evidence  of  sense,  and  the  belief  which 
>n  it,  he  distinguishes  it  from  the  evidence  of  reasoning  and  fr«>m  the  evidence 
are  technically  called  axioms,  though  it  is  analogous  to  the  latter, 
enses  can  be  improved  in  respect  to  the  acuteness  of  the  sensations  and  the  range 
ity  of  the  perceptions.  The  sensations  as  such  are  not  fallacious,  but  only  the 
perceptions  and  other  conclusions  arising  from  rashness,  or  ignorance  of  the 
iature. 

>ry  Reid  treats  as  an  original  faculty,  which  inv  olves  a  belief  of  past  duration 
nmediate  knowledge  of  the  actual  existence  of  objects  in  the  past.  The  know- 
limited  duration  involves  the  belief  of  a  duration  which  is  unlimited,  just  as 
xtension  involves  unlimited  apace.  Both  time  and  space  are  objects  sui  generic. 
:  not  things,  but  rather  the  receptacle*  of  things,  without  which  these  could  not 
have  existed.  Memory  involves  a  belief  of  past  identity  as  well  as  of  past 
,  and  identity  is  known  directly.  Identity  has  different  senses  as  applied  to 
objects.  The  discussion  of  time,  *pace%  etc. ,  introduces  an  extended  criticism 
's  account  of  the  origin  of  these  notions  by  means  of  sensation  and  reflection, 
Reid  implies*  that  he  considers  these  two  sources  of  knowledge,  as  they  are  de- 
Mr.  Locke,  to  \hs  inadequate. 

7><iV>/4,  Reid  calls  also  simple  appr*hen*ions  in  this  confounding  the  repre* 
i  of  individual  and  general  ideas  or  notions,  and  this  confusion  runs  throng 
re  discussion  of  the  subject.  Our  conceptions  are  of  three  kinds  :  of  indi- 
iings,of  the  meaning  of  general  words  and  the  creations  of  our  own  imagina- 
Tie  term  imagination,  when  distinguished  from  conception,  he  limits  to 
ictures  of  visible  objects.  The  relation  of  conceptions  to  their  originals  leads 
discuss  again  the  falseness  of  the  theory  of  representative  ideas.  A  chapter 
kea  concerning  conception  strikingly  illustrates  the  confused  and  equivocal 
which  the  author  uses  the  term.  The  power  and  laws  of  association  he  ad- 
vrier  £*  title  of  Hm  train  of  thoughts  in  the  mind,  but  professes  to  add 

id  written,  to  whom  he  refers  for  a  full  ex- 
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In  Essay  V.,  Of  Attraction,  Reid  treats  first  of  General  Words,  in  which  be  natioi 
aiid  explains  their  ext&itM'm  und  comprefte/urion  and  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  otko. 
He  next  discusses  general  conceptions,  and  shows  that  such  are  possible  of  the  attri- 
butes of  things  and  the  genera  and  species  of  things.  In  treating  Chapter  HI.,  of  Ab- 
straction and  Generalization,  he  observes  that  the  general  conceptions  which  are  formal 
by  compounding  objects  do  not  become  simple  by  blending  their  constituents  into  oat 
In  other  words,  the  compounds  of  nature  anil  those  formed  by  the  mind  are  rtrilringij 
contrasted.  In  the  formation  and  application  of  these  universal  we  impliedly  asnw 
the  or.lerly  procedure  and  arrangements  of  nature.  Of  the  nature  of  un  verwls.  at 
discussed  by  Nominalists,  Conceptualise,  and  Realists,  R  id  expresses  the  following  opi- 
nion : — Uuivcrsals  have  no  real  existence  except  in  the  mind.  They  are  not  objects  of 
the  imagination  proper.  Locke,  who  represents  the  Conceptualises,  and  Berkeley  and 
Hume,  who  represent  the  Nominalists,  divide  the  truth  betweeu  themselves. 

Of  Judgment,  in  Essay  VI.,  Reid's  doctrine  is  summed  in  the  three  propitious :  I 
It  is  an  uct  specifically  distinct  from  simple  apprehension.  2.  There  are  notions  which 
f-hould  l>e  referred  to  the  faculty  of  judgment  as  their  source,  as  those  of  Effirmatict. 
negation,  truth,  falsehood,  knowledge  and  belief,  indeed  of  relations  of  every  kiwL 
}J.  In  mature  persons,  judgment  accompanies  sensation,  consciousness  and  memory: 
as  also  in  the  formation  of  abstract  and  general  conceptions.  Judgment,  so  far  from  sup- 
posing simple  apprehension  or  ideas  as  t'-e  material  with  which  it  operates,  isnecesnr/ 
to  provide  ideas  and  simple  apprehensions.  This  is  true  of  the  natural  judgments  of 
sensation,  consciousness,  ns  well  as  of  the  relations  which  are  involved  in  the  act  of 
judgment  itself.  That  Common  sense  is  a  particular  description  of  judgment,  is  ob- 
vious from  the  use  of  the  term  by  many  writers.  It  follows  from  this  corrected  concep- 
lion  of  the  nature  of  judgment,  that  all  knowledge  is  not  limited  to  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  ide:is.  Immediate  knowledge  cnunot  be  thus  defined.  Some  judg- 
ments are,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  w.-rd,  intuitions.  Such  arc  termed  •W'W*./^ 
jiriiii'i'/i/t*,  j.rifiriji'ix  of  common  tm'*r.  mlf</i(tmf  truth*.  All  knowledge  obtain*!  1»; 
reasoning  must  be  built  upon  first  principles.  Some  of  these  are  certain,  other*  .i"*; 
prohnMe  only.  It  is  important  and  practicable  to  determine  these  principles — f>r.  t;r>*. 
every  man  is  a  competent  judge  of  them  ;  cec-md.  opinions  which  contradict  tir-i 
principles  are  not  merely  false,  they  are  also  absurd.  The  consent  of  men  of  ail  ap* 
and  conditions  is  of  great,  authority  in  establishing  them.  Opinions  that  ap]x*ar  vcit 
early  and  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  life  are  to  be  received  as  first 
principles.  These  first  principles  arc  of  two  classes  :  the  first  principles  of  contingent 
truths,  and  the  first  principles  of  necessary  truths.  Reid  enumerates  tirdrf  of  the  fiirt 
class,  viz.  :  Everything  exists  of  which  wo  are  conscious.  The  thoughts  of  which  lam 
conscious  are  the  thoughts  of  a  being  called  myself,  etc.  The  things  which  I  remem- 
ber did  really  happen.  We  may  be  certain  of  our  identity  as  far  as  we  remember. 
The  things  which  we  perceive  exist,  and  arc  what  we  perceive  them  to  be.  We  hut 
some  power  over  mir  actions  ami  the  determinations  of  our  wills.  The  natural  firplthf 
by  which  wo  discriminate  truth  from  error  are  not  fallacious.  There  is  lif  e  and  ijftfcV 
ligencc  in  our  fellnw-men.  Ceitain  features  and  gestures  indicate  certain 
and  di.s]H>sitions  of  the  mind.  Human  testimony  naturally  awakens 
respect  to  events  depending  on  human  volition,  there  is  a  self 
greater  or  less.  In  the  phenomena  of  nature,  what  is  to  bewiU 
what  has  been  in  similar  circumstances.  Necessary  truths  an 
mathematical,  maxims  of  taste,  first  principles  of  morals  v*i 
the  last,  three  are  conspicuous.      (1;  The  qualities  whif 
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jeet  which  we  call  body ;  those  of  which  we  are  conscious  belong  to  a  subject  which 

we  call  mind.     (2)  Whatever  begins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause  which  produced  it. 

"  ($)  Design  and  intelligence  in  the  cause  may  be  inferred  with  certainty  from  the  marks 

"*.qr  signs  of  it  in  the  effect.     Next  follows  a  brief  statement  of  criticism  of  the  received 

7*4oetrines  in  respect  to  first  principles  ;  also  a  chapter  on  prejudices  and  the  causes  of 


.  Essay  IV.  is  of  Reasoning,  which  is  allied  to  judgment  and  is  dh  ided  into  probable 
And  demonstrative,  the  first  being  limited  to  truths  which  are  probable,  and  the 
second,  to  those  which  are  necessary.  So  far  as  in  morality  there  are  truths  which  are 
necessary  or  intuitive,  so  far  is  morality  capable  of  demonstration.  The  skeptical  dis- 
trust of  Reason  can  only  apply  to  Reasoning,  but  the  belief  in  first  principles  is  not  an 
act  of  the  reasoning  power.  Hume  is  in  error  in  asserting  that  our  reasonings  of 
causes  and  effects  are  derived  from  custom,  and  are  acts  of  the  sensitive  rather  than  the 
cogitative  part  of  our  nature. 

Of  Taste,  Essay  VIIL ,  Reid's  doctrine  is  that,  like  one  of  the  senses,  it  is  founded  on 
an  internal  capacity  to  be  pleased  or  displeased,  coupled  with  the  power  of  judgment. 
The  qualities  in  objects  which  affect  this  sensibility  are  grouped  under  novelty,  gran- 
deur and  beauty.     Each  of  these  are  illustrated  at  length, 

%  34.  The  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man  commence  with  an  Essay  on  Active 
Power  in  general.  The  conception  of  power,  like  other  original  conceptions,  cannot  be 
defined,  but  we  may  assert  that  power  is  not  an  object  of  sense  or  consciousness,  as 
Locke  contends  and  Hume  denies.  We  have  only  a  relative  notion  of  it.  It  requires  a 
subject  in  which  it  inheres.  Power  may  exist  and  not  be  exerted.  The  notion  of 
power  has  no  contrary.  After  criticizing  Locke's  and  Hume's  explanation  of  the  notion 
and  of  our  belief  in  it,  Reid  contends  that  power  probably  belongs  only  to  beings  pos- 
sessed of  understanding  and  will ;  all  that  the  science  of  nature  investigates  is  the  laws 
of.  nature.     The  powers  of  man  are  limited. 

The  will  is  appropriate  to  the  power  and  act  of  determining.  It  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  sensations,  affections  and  desries.  Every  act  of  will  must  have  an 
object.  It  must  concern  itself  immediately  with  some  act  of  a  man's  own,  believed  to 
be  within  our  power.  The  will  affects  the  acts  of  the  understanding  in  Attention,  De- 
liberation, and  Resolution  or  Purpose.  Some  acts  of  will  are  transient  and  others  per- 
manent  Nothing  is  virtuous  or  immoral  which  is  not  voluntary.  Virtue  in  habit 
consists  in  the  purpose. 

Principles  of  action  are  whatever  excites  to  action.  They  are  threefold :  mechan- 
ical, animal  and  rational  The  mechanical  principles  are  twofold :  instincts  and  habits. 
Besides  the  commonly  accepted  instincts  there  are  instincts  of  belief,  as  in  testimony, 
sad  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Habit  is  a  facility  acquired  by  repetition. 
The  animal  principles  are  the  appetites  which  are  corporeal  in  their  occasion  and  are 
neither  social  nor  selfish — the  desires,  of  which  there  are  three :  the  desire  of  esteem,  of 
power  and  of  knowledge,  all  which  are  social ;  the  benevolent  affections,  general  and 
special,  the  last  comprising  tho  domestic,  the  grateful,  the  pitiful,  the  respectful,  the 
MencUy  and  the  sexual,  and  public  spirit.  Of  the  malevolent  affections,  there  are 
emulation  sod  resentment     All  thes^  Income  passions  when  excessively  excited. 

tpoution  f\r  rfjnlx1*  n  prrmaftcut  subjective  tendency  to  the  excitement  of  certain  of 
rrnnclplr** 

is  Rational  Principle  of  action  arc  Much  as  imply  judgment.     There  arc  two  :   a 
frjpttd    fur  Our  good  upmi  the  whole,  and   a  regard    to  duty.     The   lart-  uf   these  is 

-  ot  of  the  mind*  which  we  call  the  Moral 
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Faculty,  by  which  we  distinguish  actions  as  right  and  wrong,  and  diaoam  tin  Kni 
Principles  of  Morals,  attendant  upon  which  are  the  feelings  of  moral  approbation  sad1 
disapprobation.  Consoience  oomes  into  maturity  by  gradual  growth.  It  is  ptoutiar  t» 
man ;  it  is  intended  as  a  guide ;  it  is  both  an  active  and  an  intelleotusl  power. 

The  liberty  of  a  moral  agent  is  a  power  over  the  deternunations  of  the  wiD.  It  ssj* 
poses  some  practical  judgment  or  Reason.  Necessity  Is  the  want  of  suoh  moxal  liberty. 
Liberty  is  used  in  three  senses:  1,  of  confinement  of  the  body ;  2,  of  ohflgstion  faau 
law ;  3,  as  opposed  to  necessity  as  defined.  This  is  conceivable  because  troy  mm 
knows  that  he  possesses  it  The  words  cause  and  effect,  action  and  active  power,  tic 
used  in  more  than  one  meaning,  and  hence  are  used  ambiguously  when  applied  w 
material  and  spiritual  agents. 

Necessity  is  not  proved  by  the  influence  of  motive*,  unless  it  can  be  proved  tail 
the  existence  of  motives  compels  to  a  particular  de  termination.  The  arguments  for  tb 
fact  of  Liberty  are :  (1)  We  are  naturally  convinced  that  we  act  freely.  (2)  The  dot 
of  moral  responsibility  implies  it.  (3)  Liberty  is  essential  to  the  deliberate  chain 
and  execution  of  plans  that  are  deliberately  chosen.  Against  Liberty  it  is  urged,  A, 
that  liberty  of  determination  is  impossible,  because,  (1)  there  most  be  a  sufficient  ne- 
aon  for  every  existence  and  every  event ;  and  (2)  because  it  would  imply  that  an  ered 
may  occur  without  a  cause.  B.  It  would  be  hurtful  to  man.  C.  Han  has  no  ih* 
liberty,  because  every  human  action  is  foreseen.  But  the  foreknowledge  of  God 
does  not  involve  necessity.  It  should  be  granted  that  foreknowledge  of  contingent 
events  is  impossible  for  man,  but  it  is  not  for  this  reason  impossible  for  God.  On  tht 
other  hand,  upon  the  scheme  of  necessity  God  is  made  the  author  of  sin. 

The  first  Principles  of  Morals  relate,  A,  to  virtue  in  general  B,  to  the  different 
branches  of  virtue.  C,  to  the  comparison  of  virtues.  The  first  are,  some  thing*  ■ 
human  conduct  merit  approbation  and  praise,  others  blame  and  punishment.  That  wbka 
is  involuntary  deserves  neither.  What  is  necessary  cannot  be  the  object  of  praise  or 
blame.  Men  are  culpable  for  omitting  as  well  as  for  performing  acts.  We  ought  w 
use  the  best  means  to  learn  our  duty.  We  ought  to  fortify  ourselves  against  temptation. 
The  second  are,  we  ought  to  prefer  a  greater  to  a  less  good  We  should  follow  the  is* 
tuitions  of  nature.  No  man  is  born  for  himself  only.  We  ought  to  act  tovatdi 
another  as  we  should  wish  him  to  act  towards  us.  Veneration  and  submission  to  God 
are  obligatory  on  all.  Of  the  third  class  are,  unmerited  generosity  should  be  secondary 
to  gratitude,  and  both  to  justice.  Unmerited  beneficence  nhould  yield  to  compasrioa 
to  the  miserable.  External  acts  of  piety  to  works  of  mercy.  An  act  deserving  maul 
approbation  must  be  believed  by  the  agent  to  be  morally  good.  Justice  and  its  ofafc* 
gatious  are  naturally  approved  as  morally  good— and  are  not  the  results  of  artincU 
arrangements.  These  positions  are  against  Hume.  Moral  approbation  is 
judgment  as  well  as  of  feeling. 

P.  S.  Associated  with  Reid's  name  and  influence  were  James  Oswald  and  Jam 
Beattie.     The  writings  of  both  were  popular  rather  than  philosophical,  but  they 
tracked  much  attention  as  against  the  religious  and  philosophical  skepticism  of 
times. 

James  Oswald,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Dunnet,  Scotland*  where  he  was  «*t 
clergyman  in  1727.     Removed  to  Methven,  in  Perthshire.  1750<     I>ie< 
published  An  Appeal  to  Common  Sense  in  behalf  of 
some  theological  works. 

James  Beattie,   LL.D.,  1735-1803.     Marisch.  CoO 
Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic.     1770,  published  Bt 
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popular,  going  through  four  editions  in  five  years.  In  1790,  Elements  of  Moral  Science, 
Vol  I.,  and  1793,  Vol.  II.  of  the  same. 

The  Essay  on  Truth  was  written  with  great  spirit,  not  to  say  with  some  asperity  of 
criticism.  It  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  defence  of  a  Moral  Faculty.  It  fails  in  the 
4  highest  accuracy  of  discrimination  and  statement.  Both  Beattie  and  Oswald  were  as- 
sociated with  Beid  in  Priestley's  u  Examination  of  Dr.  Reid's  Inquiry  into  the  Human 
Mind  on  the  Principles  of  Common  Sense,  Dr.  Beattie's  Essay  on  Truth,  and  Dr.  Os- 
wald's Appeal  to  Common  Sense  in  behalf  of  Religion.     Lond.,  1774." 

We  should  not  omit  to  notice  two  English  writers  who  expressed  their  decided 
dissent  from  the  principles  of  Locke,  viz.  :  Richard  Price  and  James  Harris.  Richard 
Price,  D.D. ,  1723-1791,  was  theologian,  publicist,  and  metaphysician,  and  in  each  of  these 
Capacities  was  a  man  of  distinguished  ability  and  commanding  influence.  He  published, 
In  1758,  A  Review  of  the  Principal  Questions  and  Difficulties  in  Morals,  in  which  he 
reviews  the  intellectual  or  intuitional  theory  of  moral  obligation,  and  in  so  doing  ex- 
pressed his  positive  dissent  from  the  fundamental  position  of  Locke,  as  it  was  under- 
stood at  that  time,  viz.,  that  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  sensation  and  reflection. 
In  this  he  anticipates  Reid  and  Kant.  His  correspondence  with  Dr.  Priestley  on  Mate- 
rialism and  Philosophical  Necessity  was  published  in  1778,  and  is  in  every  respect  sig- 
nificant. 

James  Harris,  1709-1780.  A  nephew  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Wad.  Coll.,  Oxford,  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  and  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  also  Secretary  of  the  Queen,  published 
several  treatises,  and  in  1750,  Hermes ;  or,  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning  Lan- 
guage and  Universal  Grammar,  in  which  the  most  decided  dissent  is  expressed  from 
the  fundamental  axioms  of  Locke.  This  treatise  passed  through  several  editions — 
1751,  *71,  *75,  1806.  Harris'  collected  works  were  published  in  1801,  2  vols.  4to  ;  1803, 
5  vols.  8vo. 

We  should  not  wholly  overlook  James  Burnet,  Lord  Monboddo,  1714-1799,  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  and  Groningen,  in  Holland ;  published  Ancient  Metaphysics  or  the 
Science  of  Universals,  with  an  examination  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophy. 
Edin.,  1779-99,  6  vols.  4to,  which  found  only  here  and  there  a  reader. 

With  Burnet  may  be  connected  also  Thomas  Taylor,  "  the  Platonist,"  1758-1835, 
who  translated  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  and  other  philosophers  so  painfully  for 
himself  and  his  readers. 
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DUGALD   STEWART,    TIIOMAB   BROWN,     AND   SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH. 

§  35.  Dugald  Stewart,  son  of  Rev.  Matthew  Stewart,  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  University  of  Edinburgh,  born  November  22,  1753  ; 
educated  at  University  of  Edinburgh,  also  at  Glasgow,  1771-2  ;  elected 
successor  to  his  father,  1785,  also  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  as 
successor  to  Adam  Ferguson ;  *  in  1810  relinquished  active  duties ; 
died  June  11, 1828. 

*  Prof.  Adam  Ferguson,  1724-1816.  Professor  Moral  Philosophy  in  Edinburgh,  1764 ;  Author  of  An 
Bway  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society,  Edinburgh,  1767— several  editions.  Institutes  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
Edinburgh,  1769.    History  of  the  Roman  Republic  1788. 
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Dugald    Stewart  followed  Reid  very  closely  in  his  methods  of 

analysis  and  his  accumulation  of  the  discriminated  facts  of  experience, 
but  went  far  beyond  him  in  the  exactness  and  reach  of  hie  philosophi- 
cal principles  and  method.  He  illustrated  his  opinions  from  a  very 
wide  range  of  reading,  which,  if  it  was' not  in  the  eminent  sense 
learned  and  profound,  was  careful  and  comprehensive,  and  never  failed 
to  set  them  forth  in  an  elaborate  and  elegant  diction.  In  his  lecture*  be 
is  said  to  liave  been  eminently  attractive  and  eloquent.  These  leetnra 
attracted  many  pupils  from  the  Continent  and  America^  and  excited 
an  enthusiastic  interest  in  philosophicr!  investigations,  and  did  mnck 
to  awaken  nohler  ideals  and  a  more  -itual  and  ethical  faith  in  the 
young  men  of  his  time.  The  rcai  n  w  hich  was  awakened  in  France 
by  the  influence  of  Ueid  upon  iu>y  er-Collard  was  furthered  by  the 
influence  of  Stewart's  writings  upon  Provost  and  JonfFmy.  Indeed, 
we  may  confidently  assert  that  the  so-called  eclectic  school  of  Cousin 
rests  upon  the  elements  and  influences  which  were  largely  furnished  hy 
the  Scottish  philosophers.  Says  Lord  Cock! mm :  "  Dngald  Stewart 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  didactic  orators.  Had  he  lived  in  ancient 
times,  his  memory  would  have  descended  to  us  as  that  of  one  of  tbe 
finest  of  the  old  eloquent  sages.  Flourishing  in  an  age  which  re- 
quired all  the  dignity  of  morals  to  counteract  the  tendencies  of  phya- 
cal  pursuits  and  political  convulsions,  he  has  exalted  the  character  of 
his  country  and  generation.  No  intelligent  pupil  of  his  ever  ceased 
to  reflpeet  philosophy  or  was  ever  false  to  his  principles  without  feel- 
in  jr  the  crime  aggravated  by  the  recollection  of  the  morality  which 
Stewart  taught  him," 

Prof.  Veitch  says  of  him:  "Among  Scottish  philosophers  Mr. 
Stewart  stands  pre-eminently  out  as  a  psychological  observer.  On 
questions  properly  metaphysical  he  has  left  little  which  can  be  re- 
garded as  essentially  his  own.  The  field  within  which  he  labored  was 
that  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  intellectual,  moral,  and  testheti* 
cal 3  as  these  appear  under  the  modifications  imposed  on  them  by  the 
general  circumstances  of  human  life — education  and  society.  In 
careful,  delicate,  and  original  observations  within  this  sphere  he  has 
seldom  been  equal  led. " 

Stewart's  contributions  to  psychology  are  abundant  and  various 
and  they  give  the  principal  charm  and  value  to  his  writings.  The  value 
and  extent  of  his  contributions  of  this  description  is  less  obvious,  from 
the  circumstance   that  his    psychological  writings  appear  more  fre- 
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quently  in  the  form  of  comments  on  the  opinions  of  others  than  as  his 
own  observations  and  conclusions. 

He  recognizes  the  influence  of  the  laws  of  Association  far  more 
distinctly  than  Reid  had  done,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  resolve  our  belief 
iu  the  extension  of  colored visibiliu  into  "an  inseparable  association/' 
Iii  this  he  prepares  the  way  for  the  more  extended  application  of  the 
associational  power  to  the  solution  of  psychical  phenomena  which  was 
adopted  by  his  successor,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown. 

In  metaphysics,  while  Stewart  followed  Reid  in  general,  he  substi- 
tuted for  the  phrases,  "  the  Principles  of  Common  Sense,"  and  u  Meta- 
physical Axioms  ;"  u  the  Fundamental  Laws  of  Human  Belief,"  and 
u  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge."  Among  the  primary  quali- 
ties of  material  l>odies  he  distinguishes  (Phil.  Essays)  the  "  mathemati- 
cal affections,"  and  recognizes  the  truth  that  these  imply  the  existence 
of  space  and  time. 

In  respect  to  causation  and  the  principle  of  causality  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  this  relation  or  notion, 
he  agrees  with  Hume,  though  he  dissents  from  the  conclusions  which 
Ilnine  derives  from  this  definition.  In  this  he  prepares  the  way  for 
the  more  explicit  adoption  of  the  views  of  Hume  by  Dr.  Brown,  cf.  pp. 
409^1 1,  below.  (The  views  of  Stewart  may  be  found  in  Elements, 
vol.  I.,  ch.  1,  §  2,  and  Note  c.  Vol  II.,  ch.  4,  §  1,  and  Note  o.  Also 
App.,  p.  417,  sqq.  Vol.  III.  of  Collected  Works.  Compare  in  contrast 
the  views  of  Reid,  Active  Powers,  Essay  i\\,  chap,  ix.) 

As  an  historian  of  philosophy  Stewart  is  elegant  rather  than  erudite, 
although  his  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical  Philosophy 
contains  many  just  observations  and  much  curious  knowledge.  He 
barely  recognized  the  existence  of  the  School  of  Kant,  the  terminol- 
ogy of  which  offended  his  taste,  if  it  did  not  somewhat  perplex  his 
understanding. 

£  3fl.  In  1702  Stewart  published  Elements  of  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol. 
1 ;  vol  2,  in  1814;  both  in  several  editions  ;  vol.  3,  with  additions  to  vol.  1,  in  1827 ; 
Edinburgh  and  London.  In  1793  he  published  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  in 
many  editions,  in  1795,  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  Essays,  with  account  of  his  life  and  writings ; 
in  1  HOI,  Account  of  Life  and  Writings  of  William  Robertson,  D.D.  ;  in  1H03,  Life 
and  Writings  of  Thomas  Reid,  D.D. ;  in  1805,  A  Short  Statement  of  Some  lmi>ortant 
Facto  relative  to  the  late  Election  of  a  Mathematical  Professor  [Leslie],  etc.;  in  1806, 
Postocript  to  the  same;  in  1810,  Philosophical  Rways;  in  1812,  Some  Account  of  a 
Boy  Born  Blind;  in  IS  15,  Part  L  of  A  General  View  of  the  Prepress  of  Metaphysi- 
cal, Ethical,  and  Political  Philosophy,  since  the  Revival  of  Letters  in  Europe; 
(Fart  IL,  1821),  prefixed  to  the  supplement  to  the  4th  and  5th  edition  of  the  Ency- 
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olopedia  Britannic*,  also  separately,  Edin.  1881,  Boat.  1883;  ml828,TheFhitossphjot 
the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man,  2  vols.,  8vo,  Edin.,  Boat,  1828, 2  vole,  in  French, 
by  Dr.  L.  Simon,  1834.  Complete  works,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  7  vols.,  1829,  also  18L' 
The  collected  worka  with  additions  and  memoir  by  Sir  WOlam  Hamilton,  10  vok 
11th  in  preparation.     1854-48,  Edin.  ' 

The  Elements  of  the  Human  Mind,  Vols.  1, 2, 8  flUL ,  III. ,  IV.,  Collected  worii>-paV 
liahed  respectively  in  1792, 1814,  1827— contain  Stewart's  moat  important  parchologksl 
observations,  and  to  a  large  extent  his  ablest  metaphysical  disquisitions.  As  these  vol- 
umes appeared  at  intervals  somewhat  remote  from  one  another,  they  also  fonrioh  mnta 
instructive  information  in  respect  to  the  progress  of  psychology  and  philosophy  dnrjsf 
Stewart's  lifetime.  The  Introduction,  Vol  L,  discusses  philosophy  in  general,  from  la* 
Baconian  stand-point,  and  vindicates  the  application  of  the  experimental  or  fadoctrfl 
method  to  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind.  It  might  properly  be  called  an  apol- 
ogy for  philosophical  and  psychological  studies,  from  the  charge  of  being  neossssuV 
metaphysical.  Stewart  contends  that  our  knowledge  of  matter  and  mind  is  relative 
only  and  limited  to  their  so-called  attributes,  while  yet  a  reflective  examination  of  As 
processes  and  principles  which  are  fundamental  to  all  inductive  inquiries  must  be  of 
eminent  service  in  studying  the  laws  of  spirit  His  treatment  of  *4  External  Percep- 
tion "  is  limited  to  a  few  comments  upon  the  errors  which  have  prevailed  among  phi- 
losophers and  the  explanation  of  these  errors.  His  own  doctrine  is  stated  almost 
within  a  single  page,  and  seems  to  suppose  the  reader  to  be  acquainted  with  the  analy- 
ses of  Rcid,  which  Stewart  implies  that  he  accepts  as  altogether  satisfactory.  Attention 
is  assumed  to  be  a  familiar  experience  without  being  explained,  and  its  relations  to 
memory  only  are  discussed.  The  possibility  that  voluntary  actions  should  become  aa- 
tomatio  is  explained  by  the  law  of  association,  and  the  doctrine  is  advanced  that  vt 
can  attend  to  no  more  than  one  object  at  a  time.  Conception  is  employed  by  Stewart 
to  designate  the  object  of  the  representative  power  or  phantasy,  and  Stewart  main- 
tains that  there  never  can  be  such  an  object  without  the  momentary  belief  of  its  reel 
existence.  Under  Abstraction,  Stewart  treats  of  the  formation  and  nature  of  general 
conceptions,  which  are  often  called  by  him  ideas,  and  treated  as  the  equivalent  to  the 
ideas  of  the  ancient  schools.  Stewart  is  himself  a  oonceptionalist  In  Chapter  V.  of 
the  Association  of  Ideas,  Stewart  goes  far  beyond  Reid,  finding  in  Hume  the  ablest  ex- 
pounder of  the  laws  of  association,  but  notices  that  our  associations  are  not  confined 
to  the  three  relations  recognized  by  Hume,  but  rest  upon  every  possible  relation.  He 
discusses  the  power  which  the  mind  has  over  its  trains  of  association,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  explain,  by  means  of  prevalent  association,  the  phenomena  of  wit,  rhyming, 
poetical  fancy,  invention,  dreaming,  and  adds  an  extended  discussion  of  the  influence 
of  habits  of  association  upon  speculative  conclusions,  judgments  of  taste,  and  morality. 
Memory  and  imagination  are  both  treat  d  with  great  fulness  of  practical  illustration. 
The  second  volume  of  the  Elements  treats  of  three  principal  topics :  Reason  and  tfce 
Fundamental  Laws  of  Human  Belief,  Reasoning  and  Deductive  Evidence,  and  The  Ex- 
perimental or  Inductive  Logic.  In  these  discussions  Stewart  proves  himself  to  be  am 
able  and  acute  metaphysician  in  spite  of  himself,  treating  as  he  does,  of  the  d  priori 
elements  or  conditions  of  all  scientific  knowledge.  The  views  expressed  are  in  general, 
the  same  as  those  of  Reid,  but  with  greater  exactness  of  statement  and  nicety  of  disrf 
ruination.  The  essential  differences  between  several  classes  of  the  so-called  prlirrfrli,g' 
of  common  sense,  the  ambiguity  and  consequent  infelicity  of  the  appellation,  aid  las 
great  variety  of  distinct  processes  which  are  indiscriminately  huddled  together,  aiaj 
only  by  popular  writers,  but  by  the  most  careful  philosophers,  under  the  < 
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of  reason  and  reasoning,  these  are  all  commented  on  with  no  lit  t In  uoutouoM,  mnkiutf 
the  Tolume  a  valuable  contribution  to  philosophy.  One  sortou*  do  foot.  In  It  U  not  to 
be  disguised  or  overlooked:  Stewart  hud  not  iho  courago  of  hi*  opinion*  tin  Inn!  not 
the  confidence  in  the  distinctions  which  ho  mnrio,  uud  hi  tho  priiiotplo*  on  nltit'b  ho 
proposed  to  build  them  up  into  a  consistent  svntciu,  nor  did  ho  follow  tltrnt  mil  In  tbnli 
minute  and  ramified  applications.  Ho  was  clmrtu'tohntionllY  oiiiiMihim  of  \>  lutl  lm 
considered  excessive  refinement  and  broad  gonoruli ant  ions  l«\ir  a  inolupbtiuntil  phi 
losopher  he  was  afraid  of  what  he  styled  tho  suhtlotios  of  inoUipbyMli'N  wlnu  uIuMhI 
into  forms  too  refined  to  be  readily  appreheudod  by  men  of  goii«»iit|  outturn  in  Mm  nnbo- 
lastie  language  of  abstract  terminology.  Ho  prcCorrod  to  ooiumrn  lilniM'lf  wllli  I  bo 
application  of  his  principles  to  special  cases,  and  tho  illimtraMoii  of  Miom  by  oouomiIo 
examples.  The  third  volume  of  the  Elements  conniM*  of  n  iltwpiUIMmi  upon  liiniioiiuu 
in  general,  and  its  relations  to  thought,  upon  tho  I'rinriplo  or  l*aw  of  Hy  iiipullinl Jo  I  ml 
tation,  and  upon  the  several  varieties  of  intollcr.ttml  rburaotor  as  MinnplHlod  In  Mm 
metaphysician,  the  mathematician,  the  ]>oot,  mid  the  mi-kin  ;  alMiaiMifnpjirlN«m  If  I -*mim 
the  faculties  of  man  and  those  of  the  lower  fifiiiiotls,  with  a  wry  oiirloini  and  viibinblo 
Appendix  concerning  James  Mitchell,  a  boy  liorii  rioaf  find  blind. 

§37.  The  Philosophical  Essays,  originally  pubiiiriicd  in  IHIO,  4  to.  htUt*ntt\*  IMlfl, 
1818,  8vo.  are  by  far  the  moat  important  contributions  of  Htowart  to  ph)l"«ophr  \itn\t*t 
The  Preliminary  Dutsertation  treats  of  prevalent  error*  in  T*M\ftA.  to  th«-  pbibf^pbjr  of 
the  mind,  amoiig  which  he  criticises  the  phyflioloffioal  DaarU-M  of  Until*  y  \\<t,i),<,tn, 
Priestley,  and  Darwin  <  the  elder;,  an/1  vii/di/At**  for  the  fhilovphy  of  It,*-  Mi/. 'I  >•  pin/'* 
among  investigations  properly  phiIoMOphi':al.  Tit*-,  fir*'.  *mms*.j.  furl  I  .  hr*»u  <i,i),  yrt**t. 
critical  ability  of  the  defects  in  Lsjok*'*  susssiLt  of  the  origin  of  kuumUA^  mf,t,rf,,,y 
that  the  application*  made  of  his  theory  r.y  IWk'J'-y  And  Unto*  m*  r*  *  t,*tr* »/  •/■/,» ittf»t^ 
and  logical.  Tie  •ecotd  essay  treat*  w.f.h  '-./pal  ;»r,...t.y  *A  tb*  \(\*%\\*u*  *A  \\*  tst  .*  /  *t.*} 
oat  kwilief  ia  the  ex~<£nce  of  the  nr*at*r.Ai  m*»t\t\  Jr.  ?.r..*  **>*(*/  V.v  w*<r.  /.>?'•;.♦/'-  u,n 
view  of  rht:  zaalh-rinAiical  xfl*vxv,T.A  '»(  faW-.r.  tr»  \r,*  \utrt\  r»+  *.f'-*u  of  'r,*  */».i*»  ,t, 
flounce  1  >f  L*>-ice' -  x.^Cf.i .r. zj  n por*  tr.*  r ' r *  r.<\; .  ...-» .v. . .-. v »  * t.*\  *r*.f  \*i\* /;,-■-  tt.  k h a 
fvorth  S*  (Lm  n#rs  1C<  ".i>nir.i»3*  ^.f  Ff.if*.»»>"7  f'f.^wli*-/  »r.'l  tnt-.r.  4f.'l  .1.  -.^  *  .'  r»  f.A 
treass'j'  :h»:  .1^/121*1:3  **r  :.u>>r.A...«r.'.  4i.i:.y/'/^/:  ■./  ff.w.*  T's.«*  s,  ■*<  t ./,.  -«.-■*,  f  *  ^a 
tLc  *^t^^" t-  «-j a.  *i^..ii -a*".i«". sw  ".'  S"--*a 7  »  -r<  1 4.  f* 4^.  ," f  ''/^r. ^ < •*•  *  f.v  1^  ^-^n/*  .•  *  ,«-i/* 
fi»)  xrbn  jf  "-ante  I  'Vn*ui«  -^aiir.!?-..  i  ''r-.  .r.<*  «n  .<..-.-./«  «  ^r*.  »-^  .*.i. 
»jf  '-irft-r :  4.  On  "j>»  tn.a;r*  *.f  v.r*-*,.*.  ..*.*^ ■  ■•"■.? ik*i  -.■■♦..^J*  '/.'.:■.'"";  ••. -i 
s.^n£s  :f  "oriu.  Thtwe  *««i.7^  .n  .m**rj*r.r.  **.  %".,\r :*>'•»  •!*••  ■  —**+***** 
1*  -jf  ]i.:rx**«  P".Til«  l*lil  .l.:i*r.'"i  "rt*  *»>*£  "•'  '."••■■rt  -*-/.i/!^ti.i#  r,<»  f^t<»»' 
!£••    ;i:»rnrnT.     f1  -..if  !■"■•. f?ar.  •-»  Vi'»*r 
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mort  thoroughly  elaborated  is  that  on  Locke  and  Leifanits.  Hk  remadca  on  tfca  8esV  |i 
tiah  achool  of  metaphysicians  are  acute  and  valuable.  His  notice  of  Kant's  r^^Vrirr^ 
is  chiefly  instructive  a*  it  ahowa  how  inadequately  the  reach  and  import  of  the  critty 
philosophy  was  appreciated  by  one  of  the  ablest  phUosophexsa^critfcsof  GtartBritssJi 
The  Lectures  on  Political  Economy  were  published  for  the  first  time  in  1865  m  flf 
Collected  Works  by  Sir  William  Hamilton.  They  were  printed  from  the  eariisr  Mr 
notes  of  the  author,  with  additions  from  the  notes  of  those  of  his  pupils.  They  fill  t*i 
volumes  and  follow  in  general  the  topics  and  modes  of  discussion  of  the  school  of  Adsm 
Smith.  TheElementsof  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  and  The  Philosophy  of  lis 
Active  and  Moral  Powers  have  been  extensively  used  as  text-books  in  their  origntl 
and  abridged  forms  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

P.  S.— A  critic  of  Stewart  in  particular,  and  of  the  other  Scottish  pHlrwoph—ii 
general,  deserves  to  be  named — John  Feam,  resident  in  London  for  some  years,  sail, 
man  of  much  acuteness  and  originality,  though  his  life  remains  to  be  written 
His  works  are  as  follows :  An  Essay  on  Human  Consciousness,  1811,  4to;  An  Essf 
on  Immortality,  1814 ;  A  Review  of  the  First  Principles  of  Berkeley,  Beid,  ssl 
Stewart,  1818,  4 to;  An  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Faith,  1815;  On  Primary  Ywm, 
1815,  8vo ;  A  Letter  to  Professor  Stewart  on  the  Objects  of  General  Terms,  1817 ;  Ftas 
Lines  of  the  Human  Mind,  1880,  8vo,  of.  Monthly  Review,  Feb.,  1822 ;  Bationsksf 
Laws  of  Cerebral  Vision,  with  supplements,  1830,  '82. 

§  39.  Thomas  Brown,  M.D.,  born  at  Kirkmabreck,  Scotland,  1778. 
Student  of  Law,  then  of  Medicine,  Edinburgh.  M.D.,  1803.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  with  Dugald  Stewart  in  Moral  Philosophy,  1810.    Died 

1820. 

He  was  distinguished  as  an  author  in  other  departments  than  phi- 
losophy. At  the  age  of  18  he  published  an  able  criticism,  or  "  01j6er- 
vat  ions  on  the  Zoonomia  of  E.  Darwin,"  and  at  different  periods  of  hk 
life  various  poetical  compositions.  In  1804,  Edinburgh,  he  gave  to 
the  public  An  Inquiry  into  the  Eelation  of  Cause  and  Effect.  2d  ed, 
1806.  3d,  with  additions,  1818.  After  his  death,  Lectures  on  the  \ 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  1820,  4  vols.  8vo,  Edinbuigh. 
Compare  Accounts  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Brown,  MJ),  ; 
by  David  Welch,  Edinburgh,  1S25.  j 

Dr.  Brown  was  distinguished  for  acute  and  subtle  analysis  and 
eloquent  exposition.    His  "  Inquiry,"  etc.,  was  his  most  elaborate  worfi 
and  is  written  in  an  ehxmeut  but  sober  diction.     His  Lectures  wm 
published  after  his  death,  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  delivered  If 
his  classes.     They  were  designed  for  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  ail. 
susceptible  audience,  which  was  ready  to  respond  to  brilliant  rhefes>  ; 
cal  exhibitions.     Being  composed  by  a  writer  distinguished  for  a  1 
uriaht  imagination  no  less  than  for  philosophical  acuteness,  it  i» 
surprising  that  their  diction  should  be  diffuse  and  ornate,  and 
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tbej  abound  in  original  passages  of  splendid  declamation  as  well  a* 
In  copious  extracts  from  eminent  writer*.     The  effect  of  these  lecture* 
during  the  lifetime  of  their  author  was  very  decided,  and   the  in- 
fluence upon  the  course  of  subsequent  speculation  of  some  of  the  doc- 
trines which  he  set  forth  60  impressively  ho*  Uhmi  most  manifest. 
Brown  retains  the  doctrine  insisted  on  by  Rcid  and  Stewart,  that  there 
mre  certain  original  intuitions  which  in  a  system  of  knowledge  take 
the  place  of  unproved  first  principles.     Such  are  the  belief  in  causa- 
tion and  u  the  irresistible  feeling  of  identity"  of  the  self,  or  soul.  He  con- 
tends that  the  Scottish  philosophers  extended  far  too  widely  the  num- 
ber of  their  first  principles,  and  he  followed  the  example  of  Stewart, 
of  resolving  into  frequent  and  inseparable  associations  many  belief* 
which  had  been  considered  as  original  and  incapable  of  analysis.     Ho 
rejects  the  doctrine  of  consciousness  which  had  been  accepted  by  Iloid 
and  Stewart,  and  in  this  was  followed  by  Hamilton,  at  least  in  part.    Ilo 
contemplates  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  oh  /w/wW/v  *////*»*,  which  ho 
usually  designates  as  feelings,  and  by  introducing  this  appellation   ho 
practically  set  aside  the  distinction  between  knowledge  and  belief  on 
the  one  hand,  and  sensation  and  emotion  on  the  other.     The  term  sug- 
gestion, which  had  ljeen  used  by  iJcrkclcy  and  lie  id  in  a  special  meta- 
physical meaning  of  a  priori  affirmation,  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  association,  he  first  limits  to  the  last  in  what  be  calls  kimpl* 
*wjijr*tion,  and  then  enlarges  it  as  relative  suggestion,  so  as  to  include, 
all  the  processes  in  which  eom prison  or  judgment,  is  invohed,  arid  thrift 
provides,  in  a  way  of  his  own,  for  the  suggestion     /'.  />.,  the  /■///////•/•  *////- 
gr*tinn%  of  l»-ing%  **-//)  *f»ir*n  and  timv.      \\\\\  coTnj>ari«on  and  all  the 
form.-*  of  relative  suggestion  are  stilly"//'*'/* of  likeness  and  unlikcnc**, 
etc.,  etc.     Urown's  anal  \  sis  of  the  processes  of  sen-*- -perception  i*  aento 
and  subtle;  and  he  attaches  great  importance  to  the  >////</'/////  ■*//»*•, 
n«»t  only  for  the  social  sensations  which  it  gives,  but  al-=o   for  it*  *uj>- 
|*ii-h-i1  .-igniticance  in  the  generation  of  the  relation*  of  externaiiry  and  of 
ex*e:i!»ioii.     II !.-?  views  of  rl.e  generation  or  ori/i  nation  of  the  relation* 
of   .-pace  by  the  means  of  relation-  »,f  t!n,e.  ai:d  of  cxferi  »iit\  a*   the 
j  ^iit  pp-lurr.i  ,,f  rhe    muscular   ^:,^r;.,'^  :) 1 1 •  1  '-a  i-ality      /.  /..  of  uni- 
{•  -nil  -■;ci-i-!-in!i     an*  r.ot  ■;:.;'!».•   •;,« -••  of   M.e   w-l.ooj  /,t    Fl'-rbir*.   :uid 
liu\e  l/«-t-!i  r»-proij.ii-i'd  !n  ;  .?«•■•  ;.-    X.m.  >*..a-#   \f..i. 

Ill  HTpecf  *o  :i  >iAnt'*>n.  :,i*  i-jr.-e-  r'.-u  If  .:r»'\  *\.nr  fr.e  •*•■»*  •  *.i 
it^frlf  is  rt'^il-i'il  iuti,  iji-nrsn,:^  ^;<-< •»■-«.•  on.  ;.".r  -..-l-tj  f.->  • '.-..  •.  ^ 
reM^lutioii  ijf  fiur  !j«'!i«-f   \w    t„    ,;<i   •■r-ai    :.r«-cj,<--#.    :,*.,   •  .-t,,.,,a.i-.-   i--o- 
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ciations,  contending  that  the  belief  is  a  first  truth  or  intuitive  belief. 
In  liis  analyses  of  psychological  phenomena,  he  makes  a  more  liberal  use 
than  Stewart  of  the  associative  power ;  and  the  influence  of  BrownV 
terminology  and  of  his  methods  and  conclusions  has  been  potent  in  d» 
formation  and  consolidation  of  the  Associational  Psychology — repre- 
sented by  J.  Mill,  J.  S.  Mill,  Alexander  Bain,  and  Herbert  Spencer. 

Brown's  philosophy  is  characterized  by  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  as  "an 
open  revolt  against  the  authority  of  Beid."  He  openly  disputed  the 
merit  of  Beid  as  to  his  supposed  exposure  and  refutation  of  the  ideaf 
theories  of  sense-perception ;  he  limited  the  number  and  importance  of , 
the  principles  of  common  sense,  and  greatly  extended  the  sphere  of 
association,  in  evolving  apparently  simple  and  indecomposable  product 
from  manifold  elements  of  experience  and  feeling.  In  these  particulars, 
his  teachings  and  influence  differ  from  those  of  Beid — cf.  Hamilton's 
Discussions,  etc.,  II.,  Philosophy  of  Perception,  also  Edinburgh  B+ 
vieio,  Vol.  53,  No.  103. 

§  40.  The  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect  appears  in  its  modified  sat 
oompleted  form  in  the  third  edition  in  1818.    The  first  edition,  1804,  was  limited  to  s» 
examination  into  the  theory  of  Hnma     The  second,  1806,  entered  into  the  disonsrisi 
of  the  correct  theory  and  its  applications.    The  third  edition  is  divided  into  4  Park: 
1st,  On  the  Seal  Import  of  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect,  in  which  a  cause  is  defissd 
as  u  that  which  immediately  precedes  any  change,  and  which  existing  at  any  time  is 
similar  circumstances  has  been  always,  and  will  be  always,  immediately  followed  by  s 
similar  change."     Brown  justifies  this  definition  by  considering  all  the  classes  of 
events  to  which  the  appellation  is  applied,  whether  these  events  are  bodily  or  mental 
Among  the  latter,  special  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  volitions,  and  Brown  in 
analyzing  the  volitions  is  led  to  resolve  them  into  permanent  and  prevailing  desires 
consequent    upon    deliberation.     Part    2d   treats    of  the  sources  of  delusion  with 
respect  to  this  relation.     The  author  first  asserts  that  substances  are  nothing  diverse 
from  their  qualities,  although  we  are  tempted  to  regard  the  two  as  diverse.     Language 
by  its  metaphors  increases  the  illusion,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  bond  of  conneetim 
between  cause  and    effect.     The  conception   of   power   as  latent   is  next   noticed. 
The  exercise  of  power  is,  in  fact,  only  a  name  for  the  presence  of  certain  antecedent 
circumstances.     Our  senses  are  so  imperfect  as  to  fail  to  reveal  many  of  these  < 
stances.     Part  3  discusses  the  circumstances,  in  which  the'  belief  of  the  relation  i 
Experience  is  the  first  named,  the  author  contending  that   only  after  the 
enoe  of  an  antecedence  and  succession  of  two  events  does  the  belief  occur — that  «•"■' 
event  is  the  cause  of  another.     This  belief  is  not  the  result  of  reasoning,  nor  doisaV' 
proceed  from  the  &  priori  axiom  of  the  miffidant  reason  or  any  other  axiom  whioa  ss>^ 
presses  independent  certainty  concerning  the  physical  forces.     Part  4  is  davstaaV 
to  Mr.  Hume's  theory  of  our  belief  of  this  relation.     He  notices  first  the  ralittoi  rf^ 
Hume's  special  theory  of  causation  to  his  general  theory  of  the  relation  of  iflfMt** 
impressions.     He  next  inquires  why  frequent  experiences  seem  to  be  necessary  to  giossst* 
the  belief  in  a  special  connection  of  two  events  as  cause  and  effect.     To  this  i 
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that  they  are  neceseary  only  to  enable  ua  to  separata  the  events  from  all 
is circumstances ;  and  that customary occurrence,  whioh Home contends  lathe 
.nation  of  the  belief,  ia  only  neoeeaary  to  enable  na  to  effect  thla  aeparatlon. 
ray  in  whioh  thia  customary  ooonrrenoe  oontribntea  to  thla  belief  la  not 
ng  a  ready  transition  from  one  idea  to  another,  aa  Hume  oon  tends. 
Dr.  Brown  seeks  to  show  that  Dr.  Held  errs  in  accepting  Hume's  Idea 

riiM  that  of  invariable  antecedence ;  while  Dr.  Held  la  right  in  ascribing 
in  this  neoeeaary  connection  to  an  intuitive  principle.  He  concludes  with  an 
and  with  notes,  to  show  that  his  own  doctrine  of  causation  ia  entirely  oon- 
;h  that  belief  in  God  and  the  possibility  of  miraculous  events,  both  of  whioh 
des. 

lie  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind  contain  Dr.  Brown's  psychological 
is  given  in  the  lecture-room.  Dr.  Brown  was  a  physician,  and  he  contemplated 
treatise  on  the  physiology  of  the  mind.  He  devotes  several  preliminary  lee- 
le  consideration  of  the  methods  appropriate  to  physical  Inquiry.  He  then 
to  inquire  how  far  the  same  methods  are  applicable  to  the  mind.  To  thla 
ie  answers:  Of  mind  and  matter  our  knowledge  ia  only  relative— d>.,  we 
*  the  phenomena  of  either ;  of  the  ossenoe  and  possible  capacities  of  either  we 
ting.  "  Of  the  essence  of  the  mind  we  know  nothing  but  In  relation  to  the 
eelings  that  form  or  have  formed  our  momentary  consciousness,"    But  yet 

same  individual  mind  which  in  intellectual  investigation  is  at  once  the  ob- 
oe observer."  "  But  the  noble  endowment  of  memory  with  which  the  Cre- 
blessed  us  solves  all  the  mystery  of  this  singular  paradox "  By  this 
ilosophy  is  possible ;  the  mind,  though  simple,  Is  extended  and  multiplied,  the 
?  thought  to  thought  becomes  possible,  and  we  class  the  phenomena  of  spirit 
he  phenomena  of  taatter.  In  Lecture  10,  the  author  observes,  that  by  the 
m  of  our  nature  we  ascribe  the  phenomena  of  matter  and  of  mind  to  one 
t  subject.  Our  business  is  to  analyse  the  phenomena  of  mind,  as  we  analyse 
►mena  of  matter ;  but  there  is  a  difference,  in  that  what  we  call  a  complex 
on  of  the  mind  is  in  itself  indivisible.     In  Lecture  12  be  treats  of  oon- 

as  equivalent  ••  to  the  whole  series  of  states  of  the  mind,  whatever  the  hv 
lomentary  states  may  be.**  and  denies  that  there  is  a  power  by  which  the 
in  its  own  states,  or  that  to  this  power  the  name  of  consciousness  is  applied, 
citly  held  by  Locke  sad  explicitly  by  Reid  and  Htewart.  The  direct  ex- 
f  any  mental  state  again  does  not  imply  the  self  as  Ha  subject.  TMs 
t  after  the  remembrance  of  several  states  "  by  that  irresistible  law  of  oar 
;ch  impresses  us  with  the  conviction  of  our  identity."  This  belief  in  m  sural 
i  defended  against  objections,  and  m  this  connection  the  doctrine  of  first 
:ruths  of  intuition  generally,  is  distinctly  emphasized.  Lecture  1ft  be  de- 
he  classification  of  mental  phenomena.  After  considering  and  critic****; 
omily  recftired.  riz..  the  intellectual  snd  active  powers  of  uncVrstandme; 
l«  proposes  a  divinou  intn  trttrfiri  n/ui  i*Ur*t&  af *&>&**.  i.€.%  the  affection* 
.  hy  external  agents  and  ths«e  which  spring  from  the  minds  over  sctivity. 
,ai  affection*  he  again  rnhdivioV*  inr»  the  intellectual  state*  and  the  emo- 

*xt*raal  affectum*  ai*o  include  thr*e  which  are  rwmmonly  termed  **f>*nti"**. 
nation*  he  *uhj*r.tii  v>  a  4r.er.uil  anal/*i*,  mr.r*  *xt*nd*d  an* I  Apparently 
•?  than  any  t*>  he  found  ;n  any  previous  Eng!;*h  pffy.lv  »l<tfr7  H*  ^gins 
.  which  giTO*  censecinn  <vily.  r,r  at  the  ntnvMt.  a  «*n*atk>n.  w.th  fhe  <ngges- 
iujs.  but  nothing  farther— neither  externality  nor  extension.      The  «ame  is 
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true  of  hearing  and  teste.  The  belief  of  the  external  Mid  the  extended  wodd  he  maito 
to  touch  only.  In  analysing  the  phenomena  of  this  sense,  he  groups  its  affentin— iati 
the  two  classes  of  resistance  and  extension. 

The  experience  of  resistance  he  ascribes,  not  to  the  tactual  experienoea,  buttothaaj 
of  the  muscular  sense.  Bnt  even  these  would  be  regarded  as  purely  subjective,  £f 
they  not  occur  in  a  different  causal  (t.&,  time)  order.  Such  a  different  order  of  aassi 
and  effects  might  be  conceived  in  the  act  of  stretching  the  arm,  with  or  wfthomt  jsa> 
sore  against  a  resisting  object,  and  this  wonld  suggest  the  existence  of  an  object  djjpr 
ing  from  the  mind  itself— £*>,  as  external.  Extension  is  analysed  by  a  resort  fotlia 
relations  of  time— ».«.,  to  the  successive  experiences  of  the  muscular  and 
tions.  In  connection  with  this  analysis  he  considers— -Lectures  86, 7, — Hold's 
confutation  of  the  Ideal  system  in  which  he  charges  him  with  %«— tI***^  of  the 
as  originally  held  and  with  ignorance  that  it  had  been  abandoned.  (Of.  Fr— aim^t 
refutation  of  this  critique.  Ed.  Review,  vol.  53,  No.  108.  Discussions,  II.)  Luilsstf 
27-8  are  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  Feelings  ascribed  to  Vision,  in  which  Brows  eV 
nies  that  the  experience  of  visual  sensations  necessarily  suggests  extension  in  any  of  ill 
relations,  but  contends  that  the  internal  and  apparently  inseparable  connection  of  tti 
two  is  to  be  explained  by  the  process  of  association. 

The  Internal  Intellectual  states  of  the  mind,  Brown  holds,  axe  "  all  refenbk  It 
two  generic  susceptibilities — those  of  simple  suggestion  and  relative 
Simple  suggestion  is  equivalent  to  association  as  usually  conceded.  Relative 
tion  occurs  on  the  perception  of  two  objects,  when  wo  have  a  feeling  of  any 
between  them.  •  The  laws  of  simple  suggestion  are  of  two  classes,  primary 
ary.  The  primary  laws  are  three,  vis.,  Resemblance,  Contrast,  and  nearness  of  Has) 
and  Time.  The  secondary  laws  are  those  which  respect  the  dronmsteneee  whan 
modify  the  action  of  the  simple  laws.  Of  these  there  ate  nine,  aa  the  origins!  W- 
ings  are  (1)  of  longer  or  shorter  continuance,  (2)  more  or  less  lively,  (3)  more  or  las 
often  present,  (4)  more  or  less  recent,  (5)  more  or  less  pure  from  mixture,  (6)  vaiiattt 
with  original  constitution,  7  do.  with  temporary  emotion,  8  da  with  changes  in  tat 
body,  9  do.  with  previous  habits.  To  simple  suggestion  are  reduced  certain  suppoisi 
Faculties  of  the  mind,  as  Conception,  Memory,  Imagination,  and  Habit. 

The  feelings  of  Relative  Suggestion  are  excited  by  objects  which  are  coexisting  sod 
successive.  Objects  aro  really  co-existent  as  those  which  are  material,  and  seeminjjr 
such  as  the  mental  To  both  belong  the  relations  of  position,  resemblance,  or  differ- 
ence, proportion,  degree,  and  compehension.  The  relation  of  -resemblance  explain 
the  possibility  of  general  notions,  and  of  classification,  the  exercise  of  judgment,  sal 
Reasoning.  Brown  professes  to  be  himself  a  Conceptualist,  though  he  prefers  the  appella- 
tions Xotionist  or  ltelationist,  and  charges  against  the  Nominalist  that  he  overlooks  ill 
relation  of  resemblance.  The  syllogistic  method  he  criticises  as  setting  up  what  h  • 
form  of  successful  proof  to  others  as  the  method  of  universal  investigation.  Beaton*** 
is  but  a  succession  of  judgments.  The  process  is  but  a  series  of  relative  snggestioat,  if 
which  the  subjects  are  mutually  related.  We  reason  from  particulars  to  partioslsia 
when  these  mutual  relations  are  discerned,  as  truly  as  from  generals  to  pnrtafflihui. 

The  Relations  of  succession,  when  they  are  invariable,  comprehend  all  that  wssaawf 
recognize  as  the  relations  of  causes  and  effects.     They  provide  for  all  the 
of  causality.     The  exclusive  occupation  of  the  mind  with  certain  relative 
is  the  same  with  the  process  usually  called  abstraction. 

The  next  class  of  internal  states  of  mind  are  the  emotion*.     These  dHtehmjf 
intellectual  feelings  uby  that  peculiar  vividness  of  feeling  which,  every  one  sa|(f 
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itands,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  express  by  any  verbal  definition,"  eta  The 
Emotions  are  classed  as  Immediate,  Retrospective,  and  Prospective.  The  immediate 
mictions  are  subdivided  into  those  which  do  not,  and  those  which  do,  involve  moral 
iffections.  Under  the  first  are  Cheerfulness  and  Melancholy,  Wonder  at  what  is  strange, 
Languor  at  what  is  tedious.  Beauty  and  Deformity,  Sublimity,  Ludicrousness.  Under 
lie  second  are  feelings  distinctive  of  Vice  and  Virtue,  Love  and  Hate,  Sympathy,  Pride, 
ind  Humility.  The  Retrospective  Emotions  having  relations  to  others  are  Anger  and 
limtitude.  The  Retrospective  Emotions  which  have  reference  to  ourselves  are  Regret 
ind  its  opposite,  and  Remorse  and  its  opposite. 

The  Prospective  Emotions  comprehend  the  desire  for  Continued  Existence,  the  de- 
ire  of  Pleasure,  the  desire  of  Action,  the  desire  of  Society,  the  desire  of  Knowledge, 
She  desire  of  Power  in  the  two  forms  of  Ambition  and  of  Power,  the  desire  of  the 
affection  of  others,  the  desire  of  Glory,  the  desire  of  the  Happiness  of  others,  the  de- 
lire  of  Evil  to  others. 

The  ethical  theory  of  Brown  starts  with  the  principle  that  moral  distinctions  are 
original — i.e.,  that  there  are  certain  feelings  which  are  followed  by  approbation  and 
khe  opposite.  The  foresight  of  certain  actions  not  yet  performed  as  respectively  ap- 
prorable  and  the  contrary  explains  the  sense  of  obligation ;  when  we  think  of  such 
■ctions  as  already  past,  we  conceive  of  them  as  having  merit 

The  system  of  Dr.  Brown,  including  his  original  classification  of  the  powers  of  the 
Bind,  has  had  extensive  currency  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  George  Payne's  Ele- 
ments of  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  etc. ,  London,  1838,  follows  Brown  very  closely.  John 
loung,  LL.D.,  Prof.  Mor.  Phil,  in  Belfast  (now  Queens)  College,  in  lectures  on  Intellec- 
tual Philosophy,  Glasgow,  1835,  conforms  somewhat  to  Brown's  classification  and 
method  with  frequent  dissent.  Brown's  lectures  at  one  time  were  very  extensively 
onployed  as  a  text-book  in  the  United  States,  in  an  extended  and  an  abridged  form 
(by  Prof.  Levi  Hodge  of  Harvard  University.  Bost.,  1827).  Prof.  Thomas  C.  Upham, 
Dements  of  Mental  Philosophy,  etc.,  Portland,  1839,  and  many  subsequent  editions 
fallow  in  part  Brown's  classification.  The  influence  of  Brown  has  been  again  revived 
m  the  Associational  School,  as  has  been  already  noticed. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  1765-1832,  was  distinguished  as  a  publicist,  legislator, 
statesman,  historian,  critic,  essayist,  as  well  as  philosopher.  In  philosophy,  he  pub- 
lished a  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy  chiefly  during  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries — first  in  Encyc.  Brit,  1830,  and  subsequently  in  a  separate  volume.  Am. 
ed..  Phil.,  1832.  Also  Discourse  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  1799.  Also,  two 
papers  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vols.  27  and  36,  on  Stewart's  Preliminary  Disserta- 
tion in  Encyc.  Brit 

In  general.  Mackintosh  adopts  the  principles  and  accepts  the  analyses  of  the  Scot- 
fcish  school.  In  his  ethical  theory,  however,  he  was  largely  influenced  by  the  school  of 
Hartley.  Unlike  Hartley,  however,  and  all  the  Utilitarians,  he  emphasizes  the  will  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  moral  sentiments,  and  ascribes  the 
universality  and  authority  of  these  sentiments  to  the  circumstance  that  these  senti- 
ments are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  will,  or  the  voluntary  dispositions  and  de- 
dres.  With  this  as  a  datum,  he  proceeds  to  build  up  the  conscience  as  a  natural  and 
aecessary  product  of  the  development  of  man's  nature  as  trained  in  society,  and  as 
capable  of  forming  associations  so  inseparable  that  the  elements  united  should  give  no 
trace  of  their  origin  or  presence  in  the  new  formation.  He  insists  on  the  authority  of 
conscience  with  the  emphasis  of  Butler  and  of  Kant.     He  contends  that  Benevolence 
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ia  the  universal  characteristic  of  human  virtue,  end  that  the  tendency  to  hapaiaai  h 
the  foundation  of  its  excellence,  although  not  In  all  cam  the  criterion  bj  vfcka  m 
may  judge  of  particular  actions. 

The  name  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  suggests  that  of  the  inimitable  Samel  Pta, 
D.D.,  1747-1825,  whose  Spital  Sermon,  to  which  are  added  Notes—1804,  4fto-fti  d 
some  speculative  and  critical  interest  in  the  history  of  eihica.  Dr.  Parr  also  pvepaxsdlK 
the  press  Metaphysical  Tracts  by  English  Philosophers  of  the  last 
were  published  in  1887. 
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8IR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON.      JAMES  FREDERICK  FERRIES. 

§  43.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart,  born  at  Glasgow,  1788.  Ed.it 
Glasgow  and  Oxford.  Called  to  the  Bar  1813.  Professor  of  Universal 
History  in  Edinburgh,  1821— of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  1836.  Died 
in  1856.  Published  Essays  in  Edinburgh  Review  on  Philosophy,  vk: 
On  the  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned,  October,  1829,  voL  50. 
On  the  Philosophy  of  Perception,  October,  1830,  vol.  53.  On  Logic, 
recent  English  Treatises,  October  1832,  vol.  56.  On  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  July,  1835,  vol.  61  j  On  Idealism,  Arthur  Collier,  April,  1888, 
vol.  68.  As  Articles  on  Literature  and  Education,  collected  with 
notes  and  appendixes,  1852,  2d  ed.  1853.  Many  of  these  essays  have 
been  translated  into  French,  with  biographical  and  critical  introduction 
by  W.  Peisse  ;  also  into  Italian  by  S.  Lo  Gatto.  A  selection  from  these 
discussions  was  republished  in  America,  with  introduction  by  Robert 
Turnbull,  D.D.,  New  York,  1855.  From  the  discussions  and  the  notes, 
etc.,  attached  to  the  works  of  Reid,  O.  W.  Wight  edited  a  volume,  The 
Philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  ;  New  York,  1853  ;  3d  ed.  1S55. 
In  1846 — London  and  Edinburgh — Hamilton  published  the  works  of 
Thomas  Reid,  D.D.,  fully  collected,  with  abundant  notes  and  supple- 
mentary dissertations — edition  not  finished  till  after  his  death — and 
in  part  from  his  papers,  1853.  Also,  in  1854,  he  began  to  edit  the 
works  of  Dugald  Stewart  in  eleven  volumes  (edition  not  complete  at 
his  death).  Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic  wen 
edited  after  his  death  by  Rev.  II.  L.  Mansel,  of  Oxford,  since  Dea* 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  John  Veitch,  since  Professor  in  Glasgow,  London, 
and  Edinburgh,  1859-60,  also  Boston,  1859-60. 

These  works  have  been  abridged  and  edited  for  schools,  vis.:— TIj  \ 
Metaphysics,  by  Prof.  Francis  liowen,  Cambridge,  1861.     TheLogi* 
by  Prof.    Henry  N.  Day,  Cincinnati,    1863.      An  Outline  of  ft 
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William's  Philosophy:  a  text-book  for  students,  was  prepared  by 
Prof.  J.  Clark  Murray,  Boston,  1870. 

Cf.  Memoir  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburghe.  By  John  Veitch,  M. A., 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Bhetoric  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1869. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  is  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  history 
of  English  Philosophy  within  the  present  century.  His  influence  has 
been  more  efficient  than  that  of  any  other  person  in  arousing  the 
attention  of  his  countrymen  to  a  fresh  interest  in  the  profoundest 
problems  of  philosophy,  and  in  the  careful  study  of  its  erudition  and 
history.  He  was  confessedly  the  most  learned  student  of  his  time.  No 
writer  had  so  completely  mastered  the  works  of  the  Aristotelian  com- 
mentators, of  the  schoolmen  and  their  successors.  His  erudition,  was 
more  than  a  dry  accumulation  of  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  past 
thinkers.  He  uniformly  studied  the  philosophies  of  the  past  in  the 
light  of  the  discussions  of  the  present,  and  saw  with  clear  and  compre- 
hensive insight  the  relations  of  the  one  to  the  other.  The  dissertations 
appended  to  his  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Reid  are  eminent  ex- 
amples of  his  comprehensive  and  sagacious  learning,  ne  was  also  an 
acute  critic.  The  critical  reviews,  published  as  discussions,  etc.,  as  well 
as  the  foot-notes  upon  Reid,  are  examples  of  his  critical  sagacity.  But 
he  was  pre-eminently  a  logician,  delighting  in  the  forms  of  the 
syllogism  and  in  the  history  of  all  logical  doctrines.  He  was  also  inter- 
ested in  psychological  observations  and  in  metaphysical  analysis,  and 
pre-eminently  able  in  both. 

8  44.  In  Logic,  Hamilton  introduced  what  he  called  the  Quantification  of  the  Predi- 
cate, the  design  of  which  was  to  dispense  altogether  with  the  necessity  of  the  conversion 
of  propositions.  This  change  involved  an  entirely  new  scheme  of  logical  notation,  which 
was  perfected  by  Hamilton,  and  has  been  introduced  or  noticed  in  many  subsequent 
treatises  on  Formal  Logic.  George  Boole,  Mathematical  Analysis  of  Logic ;  Cambridge, 
1847  ;  also  Investigation  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,  etc.  London  and  Cambridge,  1854. 
Also,  An  Outline  of  the  Necessary  Laws  of  Thought,  etc. ,  etc.  By  William  Thomson, 
Fellow  and  Tutor,  afterwards  Provost  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford— now  Archbishop  of 
York,  1843-1840-1853,  etc.,  etc. ;  also  T.  Spencer  Bayne's  New  Analytic. 

In  1846,  Professor  Augustus  De  Morgan,  author  of  Formal  Logic,  etc.,  published  a 
statement  in  answer  to  an  assertion  made  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  respect  to  his 
own  (Sir  William's)  originality  in  this  respect — to  which  Hamilton  published  a  letter 
in  reply.  See  articles  in  The  Atheneum  for  1847,  also  in  Contemp.  Review  for  April, 
1873. 

In  Psychology,  Hamilton  follows  in  general  the  method  and  the  terminology  of  Reid. 
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Ha  was,  however,  in  respect  to  soma  points,  very  largely 

influence  over  him,  however,  varied  in  different  periods  of  his  life,  and  ooaaafsasjl 

apparent  inconsistenoies  of  opinion  in  his  works. 

The  phenomena  of  the  soul  were  divided  by  him  into  the  phenomena  of 
the  phenomena  of  Feeling,  and.  the  phenomena  of  Conation,  which  hanJnrtad  thoatef  wa\ 
and  desire.  TTin  nngnitlm  Tinnllinn  hn  iniiirrl  intn  thn  rtnsnnfatirn,  tlm  fliaissi isMia; 
the  Reproductive,  the  Representative,  the  Baborative,  and  the  Regulative^  Oonmneav 
ness  is  denned  as  the  recognition  by  the  thinking  subject  of  its  own  acts  and  sJEsotsna,! 
As  such,  it  is  actual  and  not  potential  knowledge,  it  is  mrmednM  and  not  madnss,  -$ 
implies  contrast,  judgment  and  memory.  But  Hamilton  agrees  with  Brawn,  anunmnm 
from  Reid  and  Stewart,  in  holding  that  there  is  no  faculty  of 
with  the  other  intellectual  powers.  He  however  divides  the  Presentattve 
External  Perception  and  Internal  Perception  or  Self  -consciousness.  The  oAea  of 
oonsciousness  is  limited  to  the  apprehension  of  the  phenomena  of  spirit.  These 
nomena  it  apprehends  under  the  forms  of  Time  and  of  Sell 

Although  Hamilton  uses  the  term  self -consciousness,  he  denies  in  the  most 
terms  that  we  have  any  direct  consciousness  of  the  ego  or  sell  Our  knowledge  of 
mind,  as  of  matter,  is  limited  to  its  phenomena.  The  reality — a  being  to  which  then 
pertain— wouM  be  "  suggested,"  in  the  language  of  Reid,  Stewart,  and  Brown,  by  tans 
phenomena,  and  Hamilton  would  seem  to  agree  with  them  in  thought,  if  not  in  tsonV 
nology. 

By  Externa]  Perception  we  apprehend  the  phenomena  of  the  external  world,  or  of  tat 
non-ego  under  the  form  of  Space.  External  Perception  oonsistB  of  two  ^ljwwfM^  via. 
Sensation  and  Perception  proper,  which  are  contrasted  with  one  another  respeotivefrn 
feeling  and  knowledge,  and  which  coexist  and  energise  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  eaohctim. 
By  the  first,  we  are  aware  of  certain  special  affections  of  the  soul  as  an  "»s™»*«*  o> 
ganism— by  the  second,  of  general  relations  under  which  this  organism  exists  as  Ma- 
terial. The  direct  objects  of  perception  proper  are  the  phenomena  and  relations  of  tat 
material  organism.  These  are  subdivided  into  the  three  classes  of  qualities  or  attri- 
butes of  matter,  viz.,  the  primary,  the  secundo-primary,  and  the  secondary;  thefint 
being  percepts  proper,  the  second  being  percepts  proper  and  sensations  proper,  tat 
third  being  sensations  proper.  By  the  first,  we  apprehend  matter  as  occupying  span 
and  contained  in  space,  involving  divisibility,  size  and  shape,  mobility  and  place.  Tbt 
Second  class  are  contained  under  the  category  of  resistance  or  pressure,  and  incrads 
gravity,  cohesion,  the  compressible  elastic,  and  relatively  movable  or  immovable.  Tat. 
third  are  the  powers  to  produce  sensations  in  us. 

Of  this  Non-ego  we  have  a  direct,  and  not  a  representative  knowledge.  The  diff^fr*— 
of  Representative  Perception  is  the  special  subject  of  criticism  and  refutation  by  Han* 
ilton.  The  various  forms  in  which  this  theory  has  been  held  were  collected  by  tte 
with  exhaustive  erudition  and  arranged  in  a  subtle  and  comprehensive  olsnunoatnm,- 
Cf.  Ed.  Review*  No.  103 — Art.  on  the  Philosophy  of  Perception,  also  Discussions,  onv* 
Works  of  Reid,  Dissertation  C,  Appendix,  also  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  Lectures 
As  to  what  this  Non-ego  is,  whether  it  consists  of  phenomena  with  their 
ing  the  so-called  Qualities  of  matter  only,  or  whether  it  also  includes  matter 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  followers,  interpreters,  and  critics  of 
ton.  His  most  friendly  interpreters  must  confess  that  his  language  has 
less  influenced  by  the  principles  of  Kant,  and  usually  teaches  that  matter  is  in  at 
unknown,  and  that,  so  far  as  it  is  perceived,  it  is  perceived  only  in  its 
to  the  sentient  and  percipient  mind.     See  Discussions,  App.  L  B.  PhiL  of 
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Metaphysics,  Lectures  8-35,  Worki  of  Rrtd,  TH*i*rtftt{on,  8  ,  IT.,  p.  MM* 
'ichte  Zeitachrift,  vol.  27,  pp.  59-97.  Cf.  Burton  SootoOxonlan  Philosophy. 
lie  Conservative  faculty,  or  the  faculty  of  retention,  in  titrated  by  Hamilton  an  a 
al  faculty,  for  the  reason  that  it,  a«  he  assorts,  in  governed  )>y  lawn  of  Its  own, 
is  exerted  by  different  individuals  with  differing  onergy .  Tt«  activity  in  out  of  con 
mess,  and  may  be  analogous  to  other  latent  modifications  of  the  soul's  energy,  such 
inst  be  assumed  to  explain  the  sense-perception*.  These  mod  Mentions  do  tint, 
jver.  pertain  to  any  physical  or  physiological  organ  of  memory.  Tho  reproductive 
snscitative  faculty  is  the  power  by  which  ono  thought  suggest*  another  under  what 
sailed  the  laws  of  association.  These  laws  are  subjected  by  Hamilton  to  special 
rical  research  and  scientific  criticism.  Works  of  Hold,  Not*  1)**  and  !>•••  Met. 
.  31-33.  All  these  laws  are  reduced  to  a  single  law  or  principle  vis.,  Mm  law  of  r«- 
igration,  according  to  whioh  parts  of  tho  same  iiiotital  Mate  tend  to  recall  nun 
tier.  To  this  law  Hamilton,  in  the  Dissertations,  adds  certain  relations  of  sltnllar- 
nd  contrast  as  not  covered  by  the  law  of  redintegration.  Tim  llppresctifailvft 
ir  is  not  clearly  defined  as  a  third  genorio  faculty,  but  Is  treated  mid«»r  thai  *|»eelal 
fication  usually  recognized  as  tho  Imagination,  the  creative  futiH,lon  of  which  Is 
ed  to  the  capacity  of  selection  and  combination,  and  tho  dignity  of  which  In  fund" 
ndent  on  the  presence  and  interfusion  of  tho  thought*  power,  or  the  fivnlty  of  fe 
us.  Of  the  representative  power,  pure  and  simple,  he  treats  only  in  hsjoirdlng  th* 
xk  that  to  every  representation  of  a  sense- percept  the  activity  of  the  appropH- 
ense  organ  is  required  as  a  condition. 

lie  Elaborative  Faculty  is  called  by  Hamilton  the  Faculty  ttf  fl»l*tl'm«.  the 
Jty  of  Comparison,  the  Piscowive  Faculty,  and  the  F#*/r»iM.y  *ft  Thought.  It  l#*glo-» 
comparison,  involving  a  judgment  of  exitUmrs;  t,f  dj«ertrnirf*tis*i.  itf  *$tw\nt\*y, 
%  collection  of  several  like  attributes;  npon  tb>,  <ltir*'tft'*i,i'm  \*  *ttp*rittthi*+'l . 
g  two  kinds  of  notion*,  the  collective  and  the  aWrv*.  the  J*M  Ift7'tlvitt%  i-wt 
ion*,  via.,  of  extension  and  eomprehewwoiL  The  prodo/A  >«  *h*-  '; '/*</-«•;/*  I  ft 
Kt  to  the  nature  of  this  product  H\mi\U/r»  tutiV*  \nm*\1  %g*rr*#  *h*  \U»\,***  hh4 
extreme  CoooepCa*IL»t*  and  with  the  fi*/*WV<e  ?f'm,'tri*li**ji  *'»'■>■  **  }>?**■'»+■? 
ment  enters  inv>  all  the  eogn&re  fa/ji.t>«.  ir.*.  *m  \fi'rt+t  ♦/•  #h*  Vl***#*"f* 
ty.  it  involve*  tfc-»  <^/rr.^arj^>o  'yf  a  p«r*.f4»  wi-ir.  a  v/-*;  *.-,*>'**,*>*•-  *vf  i+>>y  '*<*  tf*  #M 
jf  extension  or  com-  r»aer.*h.7B.  k*v*dr;.r+z  .*  *  4-v>*^e  **vr*\p->  *".*//*•  .r»  wtn+h  t*w* 
»  aad  wioiea  m.strvL'.j  r*i*:*A  \t*>.  tstr.pw*.  \*.  ,*  *■<•*,**  U'm  **t*  w'f*A+  */,  •** 
tor  from  tae  parv  to  *.«-*  wV»*«e.  xtA  .*  ,'*^fnA^  ;^Kv^  *-vf  1  <&>**•*#> 
iv  be  in  tike  one  or*  *aZG#t  •s*aw*h+Tu**s,n  v  •-<***■  ^  v.  T-»*  **.*.  /  U4-\++'*m  wV.^H 
iks^a  rwnfmiae4  ji  vnxz.  a*  tai>  y-'^7  s<f.v%*      1%**  wHv^h  ^  '^.*«^'»7  **v  aV^ 
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solute  part :  neither  an  infinite  whole  nor  an  infinite  part.  The  conditioned  ia  the 
mean  between  two  extremes,  both  unconditioned,  neither  of  which  can  be  conceited  ai 
possible,  and  yet  one  must  be  assumed  as  necessary.  Relativity  is  not  a  law  of  thing! 
but  a  law  of  thought.  So  far  as  the  relations  of  existence  are  concerned  they  are 
intrinsic  or  extrinsic  The  intrinsic  relations  are  those  of  substance  and  quaky 
involving  one  another,  but  neither  thinkable  apart  The  Extrinsic  are  the  relations  d 
time,  sjioce,  and  degree.  Those  three  are  absolutely  inconceivable  and  bat  relatively  con- 
ceivable. Things  in  time  and  space  and  degree  are  likewise  conceivable  relatively  to 
one  another. 

Causation  is  subjected  by  Hamilton  to  a  special  analysis.     Eight  theories  in  respect 
to  the  origin  of  this  relation  and  of  our  belief  in  it  are  proposed  and  criticised — 4  tf 
ponteriori  and  4  a  priori.     M<t.  Lie.  3i>,  40.     Sul>sequently  causation  is  explained  as  a 
special  application  of  the  law  of  the  conditioned  as  follows: — The  mind  is  unable  to 
conceive-  of  anything  except  under  the  forms  of  existence  and  of  time.     Whenever  a 
phenomenon  is  apprehended  as  a  fact,  it  cannot  be  conceived  as  non-existent,  but  it  can 
be  conceived  as  existing  at  another  time  under  another  form.     The  same  being  neoef- 
surily  conceived  as  existing  in  two  forms  at  different  times  is  reciprocally  cauae  or 
causes  and  elTtHJt.    We  believe  this  relation  not  in  the  exorcise  of  a  power  or  positzre 
capacity  of  our  nature,  but  under  the  constraint  of  a  powerlessness  of  our  nature  to 
think  otherwise.     The  same  is  trua  of  our  belief  in  God  and  Free- Will.     We  cannot 
conceive  of  an  uncaused  or  self -existent  Being,  but  we  can  believe  that  such  a  Beinj 
exists.    Similarly,  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  free  act,  i>.,  an  absolute  commencement,  bw 
we  are  compelled  to  believe  it.     We  rise  above  the  autonomies  that  must  necestanlT 
attend  the  effort  to  conceive  Time,  Space,  Freedom,  and  God,  and  affirm  that  ail  the* 
in  some  sense  arc.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  II.  Calderwood,  Met.  App.  No.  V. ,  Hamilton  assert*: 
"When  I  deny  that  the  Infinite  con  by  us  be  known.  I  am  for  from  denying  that  by  as 
it   is.   inu^t.   and  ought  to  l>e  believed."      For  a  fuller  explanation  of    Hamilton's 
philosnphy  of  the  Conditioned,  see  Ed.  Rev.,  Oct..  1S29,  Discussions  Art.  in  which  Courts 
and  Seln-llingare  es]>ecially  criticized  ;  also  Met.  Lectures,  tfft-40 ;  also  Appendix.  IV., V.. 
VI.     Hamilton's  influence  has  been  more  efficient  in  exciting  on  interest  in,  and  atasw 
for,  Philosophical  researches  than  in  founding  a  school  or  giving  currency  to  a  system. 
His  vast  erudition,  acute  criticism,  catholic  spirit,   and  his  devotion   to  truth.  ha?« 
brought  blessings  to  the  English-speaking  people  which  they  will  be  slow  to  forget 

>;  4."».  Among  the  disciples  and  adherents  of  Hamilton  the  most  conspicuous 
is  Henry  Longueville  Mansel.  1S20-1S71.  Fell.  St.  John's  Coll.,  Oxford,  1842;  Waya- 
fletc  Prof,  in  Magdalen,  1S50 ;  1S»>7,  Prof,  of  Eccles.  History;  1*>S.  Dean  of  St 
Paul's;  Edited  Aldrich's  Logic,  1^19;  Prolegomena  Logica,  KS1  ;  Philosophy  of  Kant. 
1  !<■)(;  ;  Metaphysics,  for  Encyc.  Brit.,  1S57.  published  separately  in  1SH0;  Limits  of 
Religious  Thought.  Bampton  Lecture,  1*5^  ;  Examination  of  Maurice's  Stricture* 
etc. ,  1S50 ;  Philosophy  of  the  (Conditioned,  lWJfi.  Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Papers,  1873. 

The  principles  of  Mansel's  system  arc  exhibited  in  the  Prolegomena  Logica  aad 
Metaphysics.  He  sharply  distinguishes  Thought  from  the  other  and  lower  kinds  of 
knowledge.  He  insists  on  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  ego,  or  the  spiritual  aak- 
stance,  in  contradistinction  from  Kant  and  Hamilton.  Mansel  also  dissents  altogether 
from  Hamilton's  explanation  of  the  nature  of  causation  and  the  grounds  of  oar  belief 
in  its  universal  applicability.  He  makes  the  ultimate  test  of  conditioned  in  the  oter 
cept  and  judgment  to  be  the  possible  combination  of  the  elements  of  each  inaaijfO) 
presentative  object.  He  makes  the  unit  of  knowledge  to  be  an  act  of  judgment  Hi 
contends  that  thought  knowledge  and  presentative  knowledge  are  both  limited  to  «e> 
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ditiouedL  ».«.,  to  finite  objects.  When  we  attempt  to  apply  them  to  the  unconditioned 
we  fall  into  contradiction  of  both  thought  and  language.  The  unconditioned  we  cannot 
know  by  positive  thinking,  but  only  by  that  which  in  negative.  We  can  only  know  it 
by  "  negative  thinking, n  which  negative  thinking  is  an  exercise  of  activity  to  which  wo 
are  compelled,  but  the  products  of  which  we  cannot  bring  under  the  limits  of  positive 
knowledge.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  so-called  natural  attributes  of  the  Infinite  and 
Absolute,  but  it  is  true  of  his  moral  attributes  a*  well.  An  we  cannot  measure  the  first 
by  any  capacities  of  ours  to  limit  or  define  them,  so  wc  may  not  test  the  latter  by  any 
standard  derived  from  human  morality.  These  applications  of  his  principles  to  theol- 
ogy are  drawn  out  in  detail  and  with  abundant  confidence  in  the  Limits  of  Religious 
Thought  The  Bampton  Lecture*,  with  this  title,  excited  very  general  attention  at 
the  time  when  they  wore  delivered,  and  have  been  the  occasion  of  active  discussion 
between  those  who  accepted  and  those  who  rejected  their  teachings.  The  adherents 
of  Manael  contend  that  these  principles  furnish  the  only  solid  and  tenable  basis  for 
rational  belief  in  Theism  and  a  revealed  Theology,  and  hIso  the  only  relief  from  the 
philosophical  and  ethical  difficulties  which  are  found  in  the  Scriptures.  Vigorous  re- 
plies were  written  to  these  Lectures.  Prominent  among  these  are  the  following :  What 
fa  Revelation  ?  Cambridge,  1830 ;  Sequel  to  the  inquiry,  What  in  Revelation  ?  Cam- 
bridge, 18<>0;  to  which  Manuel  replied  in  the  Examination  of  Maurice's  Strictures, 
already  noticed;  by  Rev.  0.  P.  Chretien,  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  etc., 
etc.;  by  Prof.  Gold  win  Smith,  in  Rational  Religion,  etc.,  1H61  ;  by  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  eta,  1804,  Chapter  VIL.  to  which 
Xansel  replied  in  The  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,  1806 ;  by  John  Young,  Reason 
and  Faith  ;  by  Henry  Calderwood,  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite,  1854.  2d  ed.  1801  ; 
by  James  McCosh,  Intuitions  of  the  Mind,  1800;  also.  The  Supernatural  in  relation  to 
the  Natural.  1802 ;  Defence  of  Fundamental  Truth,  1800.  Last  of  all,  we  name  Her- 
bert Spenoer,  First  Principles,  etc ,  .who  maintains  that  we  are  compelled  by  the 
necessities  of  finite  and  conditioned  thinking  to  assume  an  Absolute  and  Infinite,  and 
also  compelled  to  form  some  definite  notions  of  the  same,  although  these  of  necessity 
are  only  approximative  and  therefore  doomed  to  be  set  aside  by  those  which  shall  be 
subsequently  evolved. 

Among  these  criticisms,  those  of  Henry  Calderwood,  since  Prof,  of  Mor.  PhiL ,  Univ. 
of  Edin. ,  are  especially  significant,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  they  were  published 
in  the  lifetime  of  Hamilton,  and  received  a  brief  notice  in  a  letter  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix  to  the  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  Appendix  V.  (rf).  This  letter 
was  written  on  occasion  of  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  Calderwood* 
treatise,  with  title.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite,  with  special  reference  to  the 
theories  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  M.  Cousin,  by  Henry  Calderwood,  Edinburgh, 
1834.  The  second  edition  is  greatly  enlarged,  aud  was  published  under  the  following 
title  :  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite :  A  Treatise  on  Man's  Knowledge  of  the  Infinite 
Being,  in  answer  to  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Mansel.  By  lit* v.  Henry  Calder- 
wood. Cambridge  and  London.  1  Ml S 1 .  In  the  appendix  to  this  edition,  Calderwood 
replies  to  Hamilton's  letter.  In  this  review  Calderwood  controverts  every  one  of  the 
peculiar  positions  of  Hamilton's  doctrines  respecting  the  Infinite,  including  those  pecu- 
liar to  Mansel.  His  standjwint  is  that  of  positive  Theism  as  a  necessary  condition  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  finite,  and  therefore  in  all  which  it  involves  as  possible  human 
knowledge  ;  Faith,  in  Calderwood's  theory,  being  not  opposed  to  knowledge.  In  this 
respect  his  position  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  positions  taken  by  John  Stuart 
Mill  and  Herbert  Spenoer. 


JAKES    FREDERICK    FEHIttSK. 


§  46.  James  Frederick  Ferrier,  1S0S-1SG4 ;  horn  in  Edinburgh;  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  and  Baliol  Coll.,  Oxford,  1 $25-1831 ;  Prufafcwrof 
Civil  History,  EdiiL,  1S42;  Prof,  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political 
Economy,  St,  Andrews,  1845,  contributed  various  articles  in  Black* 
wood's  Magazine ;  e.g.,  in  1838-8  a  .series  under  the  title  of  "  An  Intro- 
dnction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Consciousness  ;M  in  1847,  Reid  and  The 
Philosophy  of  Common  Sense-  In  1854,  he  published  Institute*  of 
Metaphysics,  The  Theory  of  Knowing  and  Ueing,  2d  ed.  1356,  v, 
provoked  sharp  replies,  viz. :  "An  Examination  of  Professor  Ferrier* 
Theory  of  Knowing  and  Being,11  by  Rev.  John  Cairns.  **  An  Exami- 
nation  of  Cairns'  Examination  of  Professor  Ferrier' s  Theory  of  Know- 
ing and  Being,"  by  Kcv,  J,  Smith,  M  The  Scottish  Philosophy,  » 
Vindication  and  Reply,"  by  Rev,  J,  Cairns.  "Scottish  Philosophy, 
the  Old  and  New,1'  by  Prof,  Ferrier, 

After  the  author's  death  hi*  Remain*  were  published,  viz.  *  Levrarw 
on  Greek  Philosophy  and  other  Philosophical  Remains  of  James 
Frederick  Ferrier,"  etc.,  etc.  Edited  by  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  BarL 
LLIX,  and  E.  k  Lnfihingtuti,  M.  A,  2  vols,  1866.  These  Remain* 
consist  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Consciousness,  and 
other  philosophical  articles  from  Black  wood's  Magazine,  and  some 
other  controversial  and  explanatory  papers* 

g  47,  Ferrier  took  from  the  first  a  critical  and  polemic  attitude  with  respect  to  thfl 
current  philosophy  of  Reid  and  the  school  of  common  sense^  not  merely  in  many  pobu 
of  detail,  but  in  respect  of  its  fundamental  iieculiarity,  as  he  viewed  itT  of  absorbing 
philosophy  into  psychology.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  from  his  starting -point  in  the  anal- 
yam  of  the  phenomena  and  fact  of  consciousness,  that  he  was  only  an  expounder  of 
psychology,  lint  he  insisted  that  he  was  unfolding  a  lt  theory  of  knowing  ami 
being-;  **  that  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  observation  of  facts.,  but  provided  for 
a  statement  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  philosophy  and  the  deduction  of  an- 
ther [zed  conclusions,  or  what  he  calls  H  a  reasoned  philosophy/1  The  distinctive  pecu- 
liarity of  his  system  is  that  he  begins  with  the  fact  of  consoionaness  as  involving-  iiie 
Ego  which  ia  conscious  of  itself  and  Its  nets,  and  which  recognizes  itself  as  present 
and  necessarily  entering  into  all  its  products,  so  that  we  can  neither  conceive  of  mat- 
tor,  or  the  ii**t  rtn\  except  as  made  up  also  of  the  me  as  perpetually  present,  and  anecet- 
sary  constituent  of  the  conception  of  matter,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  separata 
portions.  In  FerrierTs  own  language  :  "The  only  material  world  which  truly  existt 
is  one  which  either  actually  is  or  may  possibly  be  known.  But  the  onlj  matenil 
world  which  either  actually  ia  or  may  possibly  be  known,  ia  one  along  with  which 
intelligence  is  and  roust  he  also  known.  Therefore,  the  only  material  world  which 
truly  e lists,  is  one  along  with  which  intelligence  also  exists.  Therefore  the  met?  m*- 
t'.<rial  world  has  no  real  and  absolnte  existence.  But  neither  is  it  a  nonentity  J  am  ao 
idealist  >T  for  there  is  no  nonentity  any  mors  than  there  ia  entity  out  of  relation  to  intel- 
ligence/*    Remains,  Vol.  Ifl  p.  307, 
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44  The  speculation  is  threefold.  First,  the  theory  of  knowing  (epistemology) ;  seo> 
#111%,  the  theory  of  ignoranoe  (agnoiology) ;  thirdly,  the  theory  of  being  (ontology). 
The  theory  of  ignoranoe  is  that  which  merits  most  attention,  if  not  on  its  own  account, 
at  any  rate  on  account  of  its  consequences.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  entire  novelty  in 
philosophy." 

There  are  two  kinds  of  ignorance,  but  only  one  of  them  is  ignoranoe  properly 
•o  called.  There  vs,  first,  an  ignoranoe  which  is  incident  to  some  minds  as  compared 
with  others,  but  not  necessarily  incident  to  all  minds.'* 

Secondly,  there  is  an  ignorance  or  nescience  which  is  of  necessity  incident  to  all  in- 
telligence by  its  very  nature,  and  which  is  no  defect  or  imperfection  or  limitation,  but 
rather  a  perfection."  4i  No  man  can  be  ignorant  that  two  and  two  make  Jive  ;  tot 
tkis  is  a  thing  not  to  be  known  on  any  terms  or  by  any  mind.  This  fixes  the  law  of  igno- 
rance, which  is,  that  we  can  be  ignorant  only  of  what  can  (possibly)  be  known,"  or  in 
barbarous  locution,  "  the  knowable  alone  is  the  ignorable." 

What  then  is  the  knowable  alone,  the  only  possibly  knowable  *  *  *  The  Epis- 
temology  answers  this  question,  and  fixes  Viing  mecum,  object  plus  subject,  matter  plus 
wand,  as  the  only  knowable. 

But  what  becomes  of  "  Thing  minus  me"  "  Object  by  Usdf,"  "  Matter  per  se,n 
Kant's  "  Ding  an  rich."  "  It  is,"  says  Kant,  "  that  of  which  we  ore  ignorant"  *  * 
It  is  not  that  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  because  it  is  not  that  which  can  possibly  be 
known  by  any  intelligence  on  any  terms.  To  know  thing  per  se  or  sine  me,  is  as  im- 
possible and  contradictory  as  it  is  to  know  two  straight  lines  enclosing  a  space ;  be- 
cause mind  by  its  very  law  and  nature  must  know  the  thing  cum  alio,  i.e.,  along  with 
Useif  knowing  it.  Therefore  it  is  just  as  impossible  for  us  to  be  ignorant  of  matter 
per  se%  thing  minus  me,  '  Ding  an  sich,y  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  this." 

*"  Now  for  a  glimpse  of  Ontology.  •  •  In  answer  to  the  question.  What  is  real 
and  absolute  Being  ?  we  must  either  reply,  It  is  that  which  we  know,  in  which  case 
it  will  be  object  jdu*  nubjert,  because  this  is  the  only  knowable ;  or  we  must  reply.  It 
is  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of,  in  which  case,  also,  it  will  be  object  plus  subject."  Re- 
mains, I.,  pp.  483,  '4,  '5. 

Ferrier  reminds  us  of  the  earlier  philosophy  of  J.  G.  Fichte,  in  his  method  of  rea- 
soning. Among  all  English  writers  he  has  a  rare  pre-eminence  for  the  clearness  and 
liveliness,  the  elegance  and  force  of  his  style,  lie  has  called  attention  to  many  single 
principles  which  are  often  overlooked ;  but  his  system  has  found  few  if  any  disciples. 


CHAPTER  VIII. — The   Revived  Associational  Psychology   and 

Philosophy. 

§  48.  The  Associational  Pyschology  or  Philosophy,  as  held  by  Hart- 
ley and  Priestley  and  Dr.  Darwin,  seemed  to  have  exhausted  its  re- 
•niirces  as  an  inde]N»ndent  and  self-sufficing  system.  As  we  have  wen,  it 
left  a  disquiet  and  definite  impress  upon  the  teachings  of  Dugald  Stew- 
art, and  <>ne  that  was  more  decided  upon  those  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown. 
It  was  made  the  l>asi*  of  a  theory  of  taste  by  Archibald  Alison,  17.r>7- 
1839,  in  his  En^uvs  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taatc,  1790.     It 
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was  accepted  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  1765-1832,  as  largely  modi- 
fying our  ethical  judgments  and  emotions.  Dissertation  exhibiting  & 
general  view  of  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  etc.  Encyc,  Brit 
and  published  separately  1 830.  By  none  of  these  writers,  however,  wi» 
the  principle  of  association  made  the  sole  explanation  of  psychical 
phenomena.  It  was  reserved  for  James  Mill  to  reassert  this  in  a  form 
more  decided,  if  possible,  than  it  was  propounded  by  Hartley,  strip- 
ped, however,  of  the  materialistic  adjuncts  which  Hartley  attached 
to  it.  He  was  followed  by  his  son,  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  accepted  the 
system  of  his  father  with  filial  fondness  and  devotion,  although  with 
concessions  and  criticisms,  which  often  threaten  its  integrity  and  con- 
sistency. Alexander  Bain  has  also  illustrated  it  in  the  main,  with  a 
large  accession  of  phenomena  purely  physiological,  and  some  indepen- 
dent suggestions.  George  Grote,  the  illustrious  historian  in  the  fields 
of  general  and  philosophical  history,  has  criticized  the  philosophies  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  from  the  same  point  of  view.  George  Henry 
Lewes  has  written  a  General  History  of  Philosophy  from  the  same 
standpoint,  in  the  metaphysical  spirit  of  Conite,  which  is  shared  by  all 
the  Associational  ists.  The  doctrine  that  psychical  states  are  developed 
by  inveterate  and  inseparable,  association  prepared  some  of  this  school 
to  accept  the  more  general  doctrine  of  the  evolution  of  species  in  the 
sphere  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  which  was  suggested  by  Lamarck 
and  subsequently  revived  by  the  author  of  The  Vestiges  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Creation,  on  grounds  of  analogy  drawn  from  the  Nebular 
Hypothesis  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  supposed  successful  experiments  of 
producing  organic  germs  from  inorganic  matter  on  the  other,  and  has 
been  reinforced  by  the  observations  and  speculations  of  Charles  Dar- 
win, and  the  undecided  and  doubtful  allegiance  of  Ilichard  Huxley  the 
physiologist.  The  doctrine  of  the  Correlation  of  Forces  has  been  used 
as  furnishing  decisive  analogies  in  the  same  direction.  Representing 
all  these  tendencies  and  doctrines,  Herbert  Spencer  has  aimed  to  widen 
the  psychological  principles  of  the  Associational  psychology  into  a  uni- 
versal doctrine  of  Evolution,  which  should  not  only  provide  for  the 
evolution  of  all  forms  of  Being,  material  and  spiritual,  but  should  also 
provide  for  the  evolution  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  philosophy 
itself. 

One  characteristic  of  the  revived  Associational  school  is 
notice,  viz.,  that  it  has  sensibly  felt  the  influence  of  the  new  So* 
German  systems,  and  has  in  consequence  been  modified  i 
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particulars  by  its  new  expounders.  Under  the  pressure  of  new  dis- 
suasions of  old  questions,  its  advocates  have  extended  the  range  of  their 
inquiries  and  made  concessions  which,  in  the  opinion  of  their  antago- 
nists, are  fatal  to  the  consistency  and  exclusiveness  of  their  own  theories. 
In  the  hands  of  its  various  expounders  the  Associational  psychology 
has,  in  the  opinion  of  its  critics,  changed  some  of  its  fundamental  po- 
sitions, and  has  constantly  widened  die  range  of  its  inquiries.  No  two 
writers  teach  the  same  doctrines,  although  they  all  agree  in  the  spirit 
mud  attitude  with  which  they  approach  the  problems  of  philosophy, 
and  hold  a  common  relation  to  ethics  and  theology. 

These  views  have  been  earnestly  controverted  by  many  writers,  the 
most  or  all  of  whom  are  known  to  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of 
readers. 

§  49.  James  Mill,  1778-1886,  born  in  Montrose.  Scotland.  Educated  at  the  Univer- 
aity  of  Edinburgh  for  the  ministry,  but  abandoned  the  clerical  profession  and  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  -After  writing  his  History  of  British  India,  appointed,  in  1819, 
Second  Examiner  for  the  East  India  Company.  In  1831,  Chief  Examiner  of  the  East 
India  Correspondence.  Published  History  of  British  India  in  1818 ;  Elements  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  in  1821 ;  Essays  on  Government,  etc.,  etc.,  1828 ;  Analysis  of  the  Phenom- 
ena of  the  Human  Mind,  1829  ;  Fragment  on  Mackintosh,  1st  ed.,  (anon.),  1835,  2d 
sdL,  1870.  Mr.  Mill  exerted  great  influence  pi  his  lifetime  as  a  publicist  and  politician. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  Liberal  party  in  politics  and  sociology,  which  has  become  so 
influential  as  represented  by  his  son,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  many  other  able  men. 
His  principal  contribution  to  philosophy  was  the  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the 
Human  Mind,  1829 ;  a  new  edition,  1809,  with  notes  illustrative  and  critical,  by 
Alexander  Bain,  Andrew  Findlater,  and  George  Grote,  with  additional  notes  by  John 
Stuart  Mill 

The  doctrines  of  James  Mill  are  largely  a  compound  of  the  doctrines  of  Hartley  and 
of  Hume.  Sensations  are  a  kind  of  feeling.  Of  these  there  are  the  ordinary  five 
classes — those  of  the  muscles,  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  such  as  attend  disorgan- 
ization. Ideas  are  what  remains  after  the  sensations  are  gone.  As  we  use  sensation  to 
cksignate  the  general  faculty  of  sensations,  so  we  may  use  ideation  to  designate  the 
faculty  or  capacity  for  ideas. 

As  our  sensations  occur  either  in  the  synchronous  or  successive  order,  so  our  ideas 
present  themselves  in  either  of  the  two.  The  preceding  is  called  the  suggesting,  the 
inoceeding  is  called  the  suggested  idea.  The  antecedent  may  be  either  a  sensation  or 
an  idea,  the  consequent  is  always  an  idea.  The  causes  of  strength  in  an  association  are 
vividness  and  frequency  of  repetition.  When  two  ideas  are  repeated  and  the  associa- 
tion is  very  strong,  the  two  spring  up  in  such  close  combination  as  not  to  be  distin- 
guishable. "  Some  cases  of  sensation  are  analogous.  For  example,  when  a  wheel,  on 
the  seven  parte  of  which  the  seven  prismatic  colors  are  respectively  painted,  is  made  to 
(evolve  rapidly,  it  appears  not  of  seven  colors,  but  of  one  uniform  color,  white.  .  .  . 
,  also,  which  have  been  so  often  conjoined  that  whenever  one  exists  in  the  mind 
r  exist  along  with  it,  seem  to  run  into  one  another— to  coalesce, 
i  «f  ausjor  to  loon  one  idea,  which  idea,  however  in  reality  complex, 
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appears  to  be  do  less  simple  than  any  one  of  those  of  which  it  is  compounded."  This  ■ 
the  announcement  of  the  doctrine  of  "  inseparable  association11  which  is  claimed  to 
have  been  originated  by  James  Mill,  and  which  has  been  applied  with  such  confident 
by  his  sou  to  the  solution  of  so  many  philosophical  problems. 

Consciousness  is  a  gen  jric  term  for  all  mental  states.  We  feel — we  do  not  also  know 
that  we  feel ;  for  to  feel  and  to  be  conscious  that  1  feel  expresses  the  same  conception. 
Consciousness  is  applied  to  both  sensations  and  ideas— conception  to  ideas  only — but  etch 
is  an  abstract  term  for  collective  states.  A  general  term  is  '*  a  word  calling  up  an  in- 
definite number  of  ideas  by  association."  The  idea  may  call  up  the  name,  or  the  name 
the  idea.  Resemblance  is  casually  recognized  by  Mill  as  that  principle  of  association 
"  which  is  mainly  concerned  in  classification,  and  by  which  we  are  rendered  capable  of 
that  mighty  operation  on  which,  as  its  basis,  the  whole  of  our  intellectual  structure  ii 
reared.11  "Similarity,  or  resemblance,  we  must  regard  as  an  idea  familiar  and  suffi- 
ciently understood  for  the  illustration  at  present  required."  ITuder  abstraction,  the 
author  distinguishes  terms  as  noUitice.  wheu  they  suggest  certain  sensations  only,  and 
connotatice  when  they  also  suggest  such  clusters  of  ideas  as  are  associated  with  these 
sensations.  Beck  not?*  a  sensation,  and  am  not  ex  the  clusters  of  ideas,  such  as  are 
called  uuiti,  /###r*u,  respectively  ;  when  the  connotation  is  dropped,  f.e.%  when  the  tenn 
notes  no  connotation,  we  add  ne-\x%  etc..  and  have  block  jum,  breadtA,  etc. 

Memory  implies  an  idea  called  up  by  a  sensation,  or  an  idea  representing  a  sensation 
called  up  by  an  idea.  But  the  calling  up  the  idea  is  not  all.  It  must  be  believed  to 
have  been  witnessed  or  experienced  by  myself.  This  involves  two  elements—the  idea 
of  my  present  self,  i.e.,  the  remembering  self,  and  the  idea  of  my  past  self,  or  the 
remembered  self.  But  the  last  implies  a  belief  in  what  is  remembered.  What  then 
is  belief?  Belief  of  every  kind;  e.g.,  1.  Belief  in  events,  i.e.%  real  existences;  2.  Be- 
lief in  testimony  ;  3.  Belief  in  the  truth  of  propositions — including  belief  in  cause  auJ 
effect,  i.e  ,  of  antecedence  and  consequence,  in  substance,  and  in  personal  dentky-i? 
resolved  into  some  form  of  inseparable  association.      The  Mime  is  true  of  ratiocination. 

In  the  chapter  on  It-lative  Terms  the  author  gives  us  the  elem-  nts  of  his  metaphy- 
sical theory.  To  know  that  we  have  a  sensation  is  the  same  as  to  have  the  sensation: 
to  know  that  two  sensations  arc  different  is  the  same  as  to  have  two  sensations  in  suc- 
cession; to  know  that  the  two  are  alike  is  to  have  two  that  are  very  slightly  unlike; 
"for  undoubtedly  the  distinguishing  differences  and  similarities  is  the  same  thing; 
a  similarity  being  nothing  but  a  slight  difference.11  By  the  relative  terms  *iinu\  difrr- 
cut.  Ike.  and  unlike,  we  name  the  sensations  in  pairs.  The  same  is  true  of  ideas.  In 
applying  these  names,  "there  is  nothing  whatsoever  but  having  the  sensations,  having 
the  ideas,  and  making  marks  for  them." 

Antecedent  and  consequent  are  thus  applied  :  When  sensation  A  precedes  /?  we 
mean  that  when  B  is  present  as  a  *t  nxtiti**it  A  is  suggested  as  an  idtii%  and  so  on  through 
a  long  series,  in  the  xmne.  order  in  which  the  sensations  occurred,  the  last  being  a 
sensation,  but  the  xi/nc/irououx  order  involves  the  relations  of  space.  The  synchronous 
order  is  niui.'h  more  complex  than  the  successive.  The  successive  order  Is  all.  as  it 
were,  in  <>ne  div.rtion.  but  the  synchronous  is  in  every  possible  direction.  Take  a  single 
particle  of  matter  as  a  centre,  and  let  other  particles  of  matter  be  aggregated  toitil 
the  line  of  every  possible  radin*.  "  Every  one  of  the  particles  in  this  aggregate  hai 
a  crrtnin  ortV-r  ;  first  with  respect  to  the  centre  particle,  next  with  respect  to  ever/ 
other  particle.  Thi*  ordi  r  is  nU<>  c*dl*d  tin  [Haitian  of  the  partick."  k*As  after  cer- 
tain repetitions  of  a  particular  sensation  of  sight,  a  particular  sensation  of  smell,  Of* 
particular  sensation  of  touch,  and  so  on,  is  received  in  a  certain  order,  I  give  to  the oom- 
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billed  ideas  of  them  the  name  rose,  the  name  apple,  the  name  fire,  and  the  like ;  in 
the  same  manner,  after  certain  repetitions  of  particular  tactual  sensations,  and  par- 
ticular muscular  sensations,  received  in  a  certain  order,  I  give  to  the  combined  idea  of 
them  the  name  line.  But  when  I  have  got  my  idea  of  a  line,  I  have  also  got  my  idea 
of  extension.  For  what  is  extension  but  lines  in  every  direction  ? — physical  lines  if 
reel,  tactual  extension ;  mathematical  lines  if  mathematical,  that  is,  abstract,  ex- 
tension." 

Successions  are  of  two  classes — successions  which  are  fortuitous,  and  successions 
which  are  constant     These  last  are  usually  known  as  cause  and  effect. 

Relations  of  quantity  are  resolved  into  the  different  sensations  of  touch  and  mus- 
cular resistance  which  we  experience  in  tracing  a  line,  in  stopping  or  continuing  the 
set,  etc.,  etc. ;  so  of  a  plane,  which  is  made  up  of  lines ;  so  of  mass  or  bulk  ;  so  of 
pressure  or  resistance  and  motion. 

The  relations  of  qutUUy  are  thus  explained :  "  The  qualities  of  an  object  are  the 
whole  of  the  object  What  is  there  beside  the  qualities  ?  In  fact,  they  are  convertible 
terms ;  the  qualities  are  the  object,  and  the  object  is  the  qualities.  But  then  what 
are  the  qualities  ?  Why,  sensations,  with  the  association  of  the  object  or  the  cause.  And 
what  is  the  association  of  the  object  or  the  cause  ?  Why,  the  association  of  other 
sensations  as  antecedent.1* 

Infinite  space  is  thus  explained  :  "  We  know  no  infinite  line,  but  we  know  a  longer 
and  a  longer.  A  line  is  lengthened,  as  number  is  increased  by  continual  additions, 
etc.w  4i  In  the  process,  then,  by  which  we  conceive  the  increase  of  a  line,  the  idea 
of  one  portion  more  is  continually  associated  with  the  preceding  length,  and  to  what 
extent  soever  it  is  carried,  the  association  of  one  portion  more  is  equally  close  and 
irresistible.  This  is  what  we  call  the  idea  of  infinite  extension,  and  what  some  people 
call  the  ntfitJtiary  idea."  The  idea  of  a  portion  more,  adhering  by  indissoluble  asso- 
ciation to  the  idea  of  every  increase  in  any  or  in  all  directions,  is  the  idea  of  *•  in- 
finitely extended,"  and  the  idea  of  "infinitely  extended,"  with  the  connotation 
dropped,  is  the  idea  of  Infinite  Space." 

Of  motion  we  have  the  following  explanation  :  "The  ideas  of  the  sensations  on 
account  of  which  he  calls  it  [the  hand]  moved  are  easily  raised,  easily  form  themselves 
into  combination,  and  easily  associate  themselves  with  the  object,  Hand."  tfc  When 
he  [one]  has  become  familiar  with  the  application  of  moved,  as  a  connotative  term, 
to  various  objects,  it  is  easy  in  this  as  in  other  cases  to  drop  the  connotation ;  and  then 
he  has  the  abstract  motion." 

A  desire  is  the  idea  of  a  pleasure  associated  with  the  future :  an  aversion,  the  idea 
of  a  pain  associated  with  the  future.  "  When  a  pleasurable  sensation  is  contemplated 
as  future,  but  not  certainly,  the  state  of  consciousness  is  called  hope.  When  a  pain- 
ful sensation  is  contemplated  as  future,  but  not  certainly,  the  state  of  consciousness  is 
called  fear."  The  causes  of  sensations  can  be  contemplated  as  past  and  future,  as 
tnily  as  the  sensations  themselves.  The  idea  of  a  cause  of  our  pleasures  enters  as  a 
main  ingredient  into  three  states  of  consciousness,  viz.  :  fci  (1 )  The  mere  contemplation 
of  it  as  a  cause,  past  or  future,  which  is  called  the  Affection  ;  (2)  The  association 
of  an  act  of  ours  as  the  cause  of  the  cause,  which  is  called  the  Motive  ;  (.'*)  A  readi- 
ness to  obey  this  motive,  which  is  called  the  Disposition." 

The  morai  ttntiment*  begin  with  associating  the  pleasure  to  ourselves  for  pain]  which 
is  connected  with  certain  acts— with  the  ideas  of  such  acts.  To  this  wo  add  the  pleas- 
are  (or  pain |  which  comes  from  being  praised  by  others  for  dispraise |.  Finally,  by  a 
secondary  association,  we  reach  the  idea  of  praise  and  blameworthiness.     These  last, 
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in  their  nature  and  origin,  are  strikingly  analogous  "to  the  love  of  posthumous pnue 
and  the  dread  of  posthumous  blame." 

Voluntary  states  of  mind  are  thus  accounted  for.  Actions  are  in  some  in***™— 
preceded  by  mere  sensations  ;  in  others  by  ideas.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  action  it 
said  to  be  willed,  it  is  desired  as  a  means  to  an  end;  "  or,  in  more  accurate  language, 
is  associated  as  cause  with  pleasure  as  effect."  "The  power  over  our  asaociatioiB, 
when  fully  analyzed,  means  nothing  more  than  the  power  of  certain  interesting  ideas, 
originating  in  interesting  sensations,  and  formed  into  strength  by  association  " 

§  50.  Intimately  connected  with  James  Mill  was  Jeremy  Bentham.  the  distinguished 
advocate  of  Political  and  Legal  Reform,  and  the  acknowledged  founder  of  the  so-called 
modern  Utilitarian  school  in  Ethics.  He  was  born  1747,  and  died  1832.  His  system 
of  Morals  and  Legislation  was  published  in  1 780,  and  Deontology,  or  the  Science  of 
Morality,  as  arranged  from  his  MSS.  by  Sir  John  Bowring,  in  1834.  The  phrase,  the 
Greatest  Happiness  principle,41  originated  with  Bentham,  and  was  made  the  foundation 
of  his  system. 

Bentham  defines  utility  as  the  tendency  of  actions  to  promote  the  happiness,  and  to 
prevent  the  misery,  of  the  party  under  consideration,  which  party  in  usually  the 
community.  The  two  other  principles  pupposable  are  ascetism,  or  the  approval  of 
an  action  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  diminish  happiness,  or,  again,  sympathy  and 
antifxtt/iy,  or  the  unreasoning  approbation  and  disapprobation  of  tha  individual.  There 
are  four  sanctions  that  stimulate  men  to  act  rightly  :  physical,  poUti&il,  moral,  i.e.,  public 
opinion — and  religion*.  In  estimating  actions  as  right  or  wrong  we  should  consider 
the  act.  the  circmnatances,  the  intention,  and  the  consciousness.  Of  motive*  to  action, 
Benevolence,  or  Good- will,  taken  in  a  general  view,  is  surest  to  coincide  with  utility. 
Next  in  order  is  Ia>c6  of  Reputation  ;  next  is  the  desire  of  Amity,  or  of  close  personal 
affections ;  and  next,  the  Dictate*  of  Religion.  Ethics  is  the  art  of  directing  men's 
actions  to  the  production  of  the  greatest  ptissible  quantity  of  happiness,  on  the  part  of 
those  whose  interest  is  in  view.  Prudence  is  the  discharge  of  one's  duties  to  himself. 
Probity  and  It*  in  fiance,  are  the  discharge  of  one's  duties  to  others,  in  the  two  forms  of 
fortiearing  to  diminish  it  and  studying  to  increase  it. 

Bentham  distinguishes  actions  as  voluntary  and  free,  only  so  far  as  these  terms  are 
opposed  to  the  compulsion  of  the  law. 

John  Austin,  1 71)0-1  Kill,  published  in  1832,  "  The  Province  of  Jurisprudence  Deter- 
mined." in  which  he  developed  and  applied  the  principles  of  Bentham  to  the  definitions 
and  maxims  of  that  science.  The  work  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  profoundest  treatises 
in  all  English  literature  on  the  principles  of  justice  and  law. 

§  51.  John  Stuart  Mill,  horn  ISOr — ls7->,  son  of  James  Mill,  distin- 
guished as  a  publicist  and  political  leader;  clerk  in  the  India  House, 
1S23;  chief  examiner  of  East  India  correspondence,  1856  ;  joint  editor 
of  the  WvNfuuH&trr  AV/vV ■?/>,  1S'J5-1n40;  copious  contributor  to  many 
journals  of  articles  on  political  and  philosophical  topics.  Published 
System  of  Logic,  Uatiocinati\eand  Inductive,  being  a  Connected  View 
of  the  principles  of  Evidence  and  the  methods  of  Scientific  Investiga- 

*  J.  S.  Mill  ns-erH  thnt  he  ha*  rea-«m  foi  believine  himself  to  be  the  first  person  who  brought  0*  Wi 
'*  utilitarian*'  into  use.     L'tilitartauttun,  chap.  II.,  note. 
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on.  2  vols.  S\\\  1  >4&  Eighth  edition  vlS73\  V'w*i  Amciu»an  edition, 
>4f»,  1  \tJ.  Svo.  Essay*  on  some  I'nMMilod  i^n^tioni*  of  |Vlnu-d 
!conomy,  1>44.  Princijdesof  Polilical  Koonomx*  with  *ome  w\  \\ww 
l  Indications  to  Social  Philosophy,  1S4S,  x>  \oln.  Mo.  Am  rd  ,  0 
ols.  *vo.  1848.  Essay  on  Liberty,  1S.V,*.  ConMdciniiona  ^^\^  K«  pie 
Mitative  Government.  2d  ed.,  1Si»|.  An  I'.MimimHinn  %\\  ?*ii 
niliain  Hamilton's  Philosophy  and  of  the  principal  Phdoiuiphiftd 
Jnestions  discussed  in  his  writing,  ISit.V  M  «mI.v  I  Ml/.  Am.  cd  .  Hj 
o Is.,  1865.  Tlio  SuhjtH-titui  of  Woman.  VM  od.,  I  Mill.  I  •  I  ilif  m  Inn 
wi,  1803.  Aujjusto  (\>mte  ami  Positmnm.  lid  i»d.f  I  Ml/.  Am  ed, 
NOT. 

A  collection  of  Dissertations  mid  I  lineuuMioitu  una  puhliuhi'd  In 
*o\K  ami  republished  in  America  with  the  hint  •  *ti  I 'lilitin  htiilxm 
nd  a  few  additional  papers,  in  .'!  volume*,  I  Mi  I,  tn  uhi<  h  wim  nddi-d 
fourth  volume  of  other  papers,  Mostou,  |Mi/. 

The  works  by  which  •).  S.  Mill  i*  known  m*  u  philot-'ophi-r  to< 
1C  System  of  lynric;  the  Examination  of  Sir  Wi Ilium  IIuhmIIoiip 
'IiiIom  iphy,  and  his  Editorial  «'orr<'''tio»K.  mid  <"»'iium  nt.-  i,n  June.' 
lill's  Analysi.- of  the  lluinan  Mind.  The  p.--,idio|'#;/,' id  found'!*  ion  nu 
diicli  lie  build-  i-  the  rj. -tern  of  JarM--<  Mill  mod  Jed  h,  Un»»  of  |o 
'homa*  ]  frown.      He  '-aref  dlv  i/i-o^t*,  |.'/-/fi    ert  »hn»  h«  »»M«»f>  i  «#* » *  j/* » 
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is  but  a  scries  of  feelings  can  be  aware  of  itself  as  a  series/'  In  re- 
spect to  the  belief  in  the  real  existence  of  the  external  world,  he  con- 
cedes that  it  cannot  be  proved  philosophically,  and  can  only  be  justi- 
fied by  the  consideration  that  u  the  world  of  possible  sensations,  suc- 
ceeding one  another  according  to  laws,  is  as  much  in  other  beings  a* 
it  is  in  me ;  it  has  therefore  an  existence  outside  me ;  it  is  an  ex- 
ternal world  "  (cf.  Exam,  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  Chaps.  11, 
12,13.) 

§  51.  The  System  of  Logic  is  the  most  elaborate  treatise  in  the  KngliaTi  language 
on  the  theory  and  methods  of  Induction.  In  the  illustration  of  these  methods,  tbe 
author  avails  himself  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  modern  discover- 
ies in  physics.  The  Third  book,  which  treats  of  Induction,  is  indispensable  to  ererj 
philosophical  student  of  physical  science  ;  and  the  Fourth,  on  operations  subsidiary  to 
Induction,  ranks  with  the  Third  Book  of  Locke's  Essay  for  its  masterly  treatment  of 
Language.  v 

The  First  Book,  on  Names  and  Propositions,  gives  tbe  author's  theory  of  generaha- 
tion  and  classification,  and  of  the  concept,  and  also,  notwithstanding  his  caveat,  oc- 
casional intimations  of  his  metaphysical  system.  In  Chapter  IL  of  Names,  he  follow! 
closely  the  terminology  and  the  doctrines  of  James  Mill's  Analysis ;  in  Chapter  ILL,  on 
Things  Denoted  by  Names,  he  groups  all  these  under  five  heads :  (1)  Feelings  or  states  of 
consciousness.  Feeling  is  generic,  including  sensation,  emotion,  and  thought— thought 
and  sensation  being  contrasted  as  are  idea  and  sensation  by  James  MilL  There  n  bo 
distinction  between  sensation  and  perception,  each  being  properly  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness ;  the  belief  that  there  is  a  cause  of  such  states  belonging  to  the  higher  or  transcen- 
dental mrta physics;  (2)  Substances,  bodily  and  mental.  Of  the  first,  all  we  knows 
the  sensations  which  they  give  us  and  the  order  of  the  occurrence  of  these  sensations. 
i.  e. ,  it  is  the  hidden  cause  of  our  sensations.  Of  the  second,  that  it  is  the  unknown 
recipient  of  them.  (U)  Attributes,  which,  so  far  as  matter  is  concerned,  are  simply 
the  Mime  a«  groups  of  sensations.  (4)  Relations  are  attributes  **  grounded  upon  some 
fact  into  which  the  object  enters  jointly  with  some  other  object."  **  There  is  no  part  of 
what  the  names  expressive  of  the  relation  imply  that  is  not  resolvable  into  states  of 
consciousness.''  Relations  of  resemblance  are  peculiar.  No  doubt  they  are  states  of 
consciousness,  but  whether  thuy  are  two  similar  states  of  consciousness,  or  involve  i 
third  feeling,  subsequent  to  the  two  which  are  experienced  by  the  mind,  is  undetermined. 
(5)  Quantity  is  a  relation  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  likeness  or  unlikeness  which  is  ulti- 
mate, but  in  the  last  analysis  sa  matter  of  sensations.  As  the  result  of  this  analyst, 
we  have  the  following  four  categories  : — (1)  Feelings  or  states  of  consciousness.  (2) 
The  minds  which  experience  them,  ll))  The  bodies  which  excite  them,  with  their 
qualities,  although  it  is  unphilosophical  to  recognize  the  latter.  (4)  The  succession* 
and  coexistences,  the  likenesses  and  unlikenesses  between  feelings  or  states  of  con- 
sciousness. 

In  Chapter  V.,  on  the  Import  of  Propositions,  he  concludes  that  all  possible  propo- 
sitions must  assert  or  deny  one  of  these  five,  viz. :  Existence,  coexistence,  sequence, 
causation,  resemblance.  Causation  is  subsequently  explained  by  Mill,  as  uniform  in- 
tecedence.  Book  Second  is  on  Reasoning,  and  first  that  which  is  deductive.  Theoonofo- 
sions  of  the  author  in  respect  to  the  functions  or  logical  value  of  the  syllogism  are  thai 
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Aated:  "All  inferenoe  is  from  particulars  to  particulars;  general  propositions  are 
nexely  registers  of  such  inferences  already  made,  etc.  The  major  premise  of  a  syllo- 
gism, consequently,  is  a  formula  of  this  description,  eta ,  the  real  logical  antecedent 
Mr  promise  being  the  particular  facts  from  which  the  general  proposition  was  collected  by 
adnction."  Chapter  V.  treats  of  Necessary  Truths.  The  definitions  of  geometry  do 
lot  correspond  to  anything  which  we  observe  in  nature,  nor  to  anything  which  we  can 
sonceive  in  our  mind,  but  to  a  part  of  what  we  experience.  They  are  the  results  of 
fetkeralisation.  The  same  is  true  of  the  axioms.  ' '  They  are  experimental  truths — 
generalisations  from  observation."     "  The  proposition,  two  straight  lines  cannot,  inclose 

i  space, is  an  induction  from  the  evidence  of  our  senses. "    The  same 

s  held  to  be  true  of  the  definitions  and  axioms  of  number. 

In  the  Third  Book,  of  Induction,  Chap.  III.,  he  says :  u  The  proposition  that  the 
xmrse  of  nature  is  uniform  is  the  fundamental  principle  or  general  axiom  of  induction, 
[t  would  be  a  great  error  to  offer  this  large  generalization  as  any  explanation  of  the 
nductive  process.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  it  to  be  itself  an  instance  of  induction/* 
Shap.  III. ,  he  gives  the  reason  why,  believing  with  Comte  as  he  does,  that  "  the  constant 
elations  of  succession  or  similarity  "  are  all  that  we  know  concerning  phenomena,  he 
net  uses  the  term  causation,  which  is  :  That  he  desires  a  word  to  express  the  unconttition- 
d  relations  of  succession.  In  Chapter  XXI.,  he  contends  that  the  evidence  of  universal 
ouisation  has  only  been  furnished  gradually  to  man,  and  is  the  product  of  the  slow 
growth  of  human  experience.  But  as  this  experience  is  limited  in  its  range,  the  rea- 
ms for  relying  upon  this  law  "  do  not  hold  in  circumstances  unknown  to  us  and  be- 
rood  the  possible  range  of  our  experience.  In  distant  parts  of  the  stellar  regions,  where 
lie  phenomena  may  be  entirely  unlike  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  it  would 
16  folly  to  affirm  that  this  general  law  prevails,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  Book  Sixth,  on  the  Logic  of  the  Moral  Sciences,  the  author  expounds  his  doctrine 
if  liberty  and  Necessity,  which  is:  "  That  the  law  of  causality  applies  in  the  same  strict 
me  to  human  actions  as  to  other  phenomena."  He  distinguishes  between  the  doctrine 
if  Fatalism  and  that  of  Necessity  thus :  Fatalism  supposes  a  desire  for  a  change  of 
Character  to  exist,  against  which  man  is  impotent  to  struggle,  and  which  he  cannot 
rvercome.  Necessity  does  not  conceive  such  an  antagonism  to  be  c  mceivable  or  possi- 
ble, inasmuch  as  the  presence  of  the  desire  is  one  of  the  conditions  which  secures  its 
iwn  fulfilment.  The  existence  of  such  a  desire  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  ex- 
stence  of  ample  precedent  occasions.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  motives 
rhioh  immediately  determine  the  action  should  be  the  anticipation  of  pleasure  or 
lain.  By  the  influence  of  association  we  form  habits,  and  act  from  the  force  of  our 
labit  after  its  original  occasion  has  ceased  to  exist  and  to  act.  '*  A  habit  of  willing  is 
sommonJy  called  a  purpose ;"  and  "  among  the  causes  of  our  volitions,  and  of  the  actions 
rbich  flow  from  them,  must  be  reckoned  not  only  our  likings  and  aversions,  but  also 
purposes." 

J.  S.  Mill's  Ethical  principles  may  be  found  in  the  treatise  entitled,  "  Utilitarian - 
em,"  and  a  Review  of  Dr.  Whewell  on  Moral  Philosophy,  Discus.,  Vols.  II.  III.. 
km.  ed.  They  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  .Tamos  Mill  and  Bcntham.  They 
ire  presented  with  great  skill  and  plausibility,  and  argued  at  great  length  against  ob- 
jections. 

Happiness,  according  to  him,  differs  in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity,  and  the  capaci- 
ties for  its  several  kinds  are  higher  and  lower. 

Moral  judgments  and  feelings  are  the  products  of  association.  The  innat  •  or 
emotion  which  may  be  allowed  to  exist,  if  there  is  any,  is  **  that  of  regard  to 
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the  pleasures  and  pains  of  others,"  or  u  the  desire  to  be  in  unity  with  our  fdknr- 
oreatures. "  But  moral  feelings  are  no  less  natural  if  they  are  acquired.  "  The  utilita- 
rian theory  admits  the  external  sanctions  to  morality,  as  the  hope  of  favor  and  tin 
fear  of  displeasure  from  our  fellow-oreatures,  or  from  the  Baler  of  the  unrvenB,  alaar 
with  whatever  we  may  have  of  sympathy  or  affection  for  them,  or  of  love  and  $m  d 
Him."  "  The  internal  sanction  of  duty  is  a  feeling  in  our  mind,  which, 
eated  and  connecting-  itself  with  the  pure  idea  of  duty,  is  the  essence  of  < 
This  sentiment  is,  however,  of  external  origin,  and  a  secondary  growth  from  at- 
oumstances.  In  like  manner,  its  transference  to  the  disposition  and  the  feetiapi 
and  the  recognition  of  the  feelings  and  character  as  subject  to  it  are  the  prodoato  d 
association. 

The  examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy  is  important  for  two  ram: 
It  illustrates  the  strength  and  weakness  of  certain  of  Mill's  own  positions  and  those  of 
Hamilton,  and  contains  important  concessions  which  are  fatal  to  some  of  his  own  doc- 
trines. For  these  other  reasons  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  ftad 
instructive  of  recent  contributions  to  English  Philosophy. 

Cf.  Mill,  Examination,  etc.,  by  H  B.  Smith,  Am.  TJuoi.  Rev.,  1866,  No.  1 ;  ato 
Mr.  Mill  and  His  Critics,  by  Francis  Bowen,  J  hid.,  1809,  Nos.  2  and  3 ;  also.  The  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Conditioned,  etc.,  by  H.  L.  ManseL  An  Examination  of  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill's  Doctrine  of  Causation  in  Relation  to  Moral  Freedom,  by  Patrick  P.  Alexander, 
M.  A.  The  Battle  of  the  Two  Philosophies,  by  an  Inquirer.  An  Examination  of  1ft 
J.  S.  Mill's  Philosophy ;  being  a  defence  of  Fundamental  Truth,  by  James  McCoao, 
D.D.  Moral  Causation,  or  Notes  on  Mr.  Mill's  Notes  to  the  Chapter  on  Freedom  in 
the  Third  Edition  of  his  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  by  Patrick 
P.  Alexander,  M.  A.  Two  Letters  on  Causation  and  Freedom  in  Willing,  addressed  to 
John  Stuart  Mill,  etc.,  etc.,  by  Rowland  G.  Hazard.  Boat.,  1869.  Exploratao  Philo- 
sophica,  Rough  Notes  on  Modern  Intellectual  Science,  Part  L,  by  John  Grote. 
Camb.,  18<>.">.  An  Examination  of  the  Utilitarian  Philosophy,  by  the  late  John  Grote, 
B.D.,  etc..  etc.  Camb.,  1H70.  Four  Phases  of  M>rals:  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Christi- 
anity, Utilitarianism.     By  John  Stuart  Blackie.     Edin.,  1871.     New  York,  1872. 

§  52.  Alexander  I>ain,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
published  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  1854,  2d  ed.  1864;  The  Emo- 
tions and  the  Will,  2d  ed.  18(>5 ;  also  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  a 
Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics,  Loud.,  18(>S ;  New  York,  2 
vols.  Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive,  2  parts,  Loud.     1870,  X.  Y. 

These  treatises  are  an  elaborate  re-treatment  of  the  mental  phenomena  on  the  theor/ 
of  Hartley  and  James  Mill,  with  this  difference,  that  Bain  makes  much  of  the  discov- 
eries and  analyses  of  modem  Physiology,  and  applies  them  with  gTeat  skill  in  tht 
analysis  of  all  the  phenomena  of  sense  and  perception.  He  does  not  deny  the  existence 
of  a  spiritual  principle  in  man  independently  of  a  cerebral  organization,  nor  does  be 
positively  affirm  it.  He  concedos  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  intellectual  functwoi 
consists  in  its  capacity  for  idoas  and  for  the  experiences  of  discrimination  and  of  tori" 
larity,  but  in  the  explanation  of  psychical  experiences  he  professedly  and  in  factsiiib 
himself  of  the  power  of  association  alone.  Though  not  an  avowed  Materialist,  his  ap- 
planations all  rest  upon  materialistic  analogies.     Though  not  by  avowal  exclu«Te$jaB 
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fcfMilfiHoTinlfnt  he  accepts  and  propounds  no  eolation  from  any  other  power  or  law 


44  There  is  no  possible  knowledge  of  the  external  world  exoept  in  reference  to  onr 
Binds.  Knowledge  means  a  state  of  mind ;  the  notion  of  material  thing*  is  a  mental 
hinjr.  We  are  incapable  of  discussing  the  existence  of  an  independent  material  world  ; 
be  very  act  is  a  oontradiction."  "  Solidity,  extension  and  space— the  foundation  proper 
*f  the  material  world — mean  certain  movement*  and  energies  of  our  own  body,  and 
adust  in  our  minds  in  the  shape  of  feelings  of  force  allied  with  viniblo  and  tactile  and 
pfcher  sensible  impressions.  The  sense  of  the  external  is  the  consciousness  of  particular 
mergies  and  activities  of  our  own."  "  Belief  in  external  reality  is  the  anticipation  of 
i  given  effect  to  a  given  antecedent,  and  the  effects  and  causes  are  our  own  various 
NEnaations  and  movement*." 

"  The  collective  '  I '  or  '  Self  can  be  nothing  different  from  the  Feelings,  Actions  and 
intelligence  of  the  individual ;  unless,  indeed,  the  threefold  classification  of  the  mind 
to  incomplete.  But  so  long  as  human  conduct  can  be  accounted  for  by  assigning  certain 
lenaibilities  to  pleasure  and  pain,  an  active  machinery,  and  an  Intelligence,  wo  need 
not  assume  anything  else  to  make  up  the  '  I '  or  4  Self. '  When  4 1 f  walk  the  fields, 
there  is  nothing  but  a  certain  motive,  founded  in  my  feelings,  operating  upon  my  active 
ofgaas:  the  sequence  of  these  two  portions  of  self  gives  the  whole  fact." 

Belief  is  tnus  analyzed  :  44  (1 )  The  mental  state  termed  Belief,  while  involving  the 
intellect  and  feelings,  is  in  its  essential  import  related  to  activity  or  the  will."  "  (2;  The 
aeoond  source  of  Belief  is  Intellectual  Association."  **  (3)  The  third  source  or  foun- 
3mtaon  of  Belief  is  the  Feelings.  *' 

The  Will,  according  to  Bain,  is  a  collective  term  for  all  the  impulses  to  motion  or 
action.     It  is  absurd  to  ask  whether  such  a  power  is  free. 

44  The  peculiarity  of  the  moral  sentiment  or  conscience  is  identified  with  onr  educa- 
tion under  government  or  authority."  Remorse  and  self -approbation  are  by  association 
transferred  from  the  experience  of  the  punishment  and  reward  which  accompany 
Action*,  to  the  corresponding  dispositions  or  wishes  within.  The  reasons  given  are  : 
**  1.  It  is  a  fact  that  human  beings  living  in  society  are  placed  under  discipline  accom- 
panied by  punishment.  2.  When  moral  training  is  omitted  or  greatly  neglected,  there 
k  an  absence  of  security  for  virtuous  conduct.  3.  Whenever  an  action  is  associated 
with  disapprobation  and  punishment,  there  grows  up,  in  reference  to  it,  a  state  of 
Bind  undisttnguishable  from  moral  sentiment." 

§  53.  Herbert  Sj>eneer,  born  1820,  began  life  as  an  easayiat  and 
writer  for  jonrnals.  bnt  of  late  has  given  himself  to  the  work  of  con- 
structing a  General  System  of  Philosophy.  He  first  published  Social 
Statics,  Lond.,  l*5o;  Am.  Edition  1*65.  In  1855,  Principle*  of  Psy- 
chology; Am.  edition,  enlarged  and  rewritten,  vol.  I.,  in  part*,  lsM- 
70-71-72;  VoL  II.,  1873  ;  Essays  Scientific  and  Speculative,  First 
Series  1*57;  Second  Series,  l^W — published  in  America  with  a  dif- 
ferent arrangement,  as  Illustrations  of  f'niveraal  Proves*,  1  H*H  ; 
Es^avs,  Moral,  Political  and  .Esthetic.  H65  ;  also  in  America,  W>I, 
Ediu-ation:  Intellectual.  Moral  and  Physical.  "The  System  of  Phi- 
l«ieophy,~  which  in  lv)»'  he  announced  hia  intention  to  complete,  in- 
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eludes  the  following  subjects  :  (1.)  First  Principles  ;  (2.)  Principles  of 
Biology  ;  (3.)  Principles  of  Psychology  ;  (4.)  Principles  of  Sociology; 
*  (5.)  Principles  of  Morality.  The  works  published  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  plan  are :  I.  First  Principles  of  a  New  System  of  Philosophy, 
Lund.,  issued  in  part*,  1860-61-02,  and  New  York  1864;  2d  e<U  re- 
written in  part,  1867  ;  New  York,  1872.  II.  Principles  of  Biology, 
2  vols.,  issued  in  parts ;  New  York,  Vol.  L,  1866 ;  Vol.  IL,  1S67. 
III.  Principles  of  Psychology  (rewritten),  Vol.  L,  New  York,  1S72; 
Vol.  II.,  1S73.  In  1864  Spencer  published  The  Classification  of 
the  Sciences,  in  which  he  explains  the  relations  of  his  system  to  tbat 
of  A.  Cointe. 

The  starting-point  and  the  characteristic  of  Spencer's  system  is  the  doctrine  of 
evolution.  Though  accepting  the  associational  psychology,  he  has  not  limited  him- 
self to  its  principles,  but  has  sought  to  apply  the  broader  law,  of  which  he  conceive* 
association  to  be  but  a  special  example,  to  the  explanation  of  the  existence  of  all  types 
of  being,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  of  the  activities  of  all,  as  well  as  oi  the  relation* 
necessary  to  the  knowledge  of  all  and  of  any.  Association  is  development,  bnt  associa- 
tion is  not  the  whole  of  development ;  hence  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
4*  The  truth  which  Harvey's  embryological  inquiries  first  dimly  indicated,  which  wa# 
more  clearly  indicated  by  Wolff  and  Goethe,  and  which  was  pat  into  a  definite  shape 
by  Von  liner. — the  truth  that  all  organic  development  is  a  change  from  homogeneity  to 
heterogeneity. — this  it  is  from  which  very  many  of  the  conclusions  which  I  now  hold 
have  indirectly  resulted."  This  law  of  evolution,  although  assumed  as  universal,  is  not, 
however,  self-evident.  It  is  accept "d  as  a  principle  only  because  it  receives  such 
ample  and  varied  verification  from  experience.  Moreover,  the  l>elief  in  it  is  itself  a 
product  of  the  law  itself,  as  are  all  the  other  necessary  axioms  of  science,  incintl- 
ing  the  belief  in  time  and  space.  '  These  all  have  arisen  from  the  organized  aid  con- 
solidated experiences  of  all  antecedent  individuals  who  bequeathed  their  slowly- 
developed  nervous  organizations,  till  they  practically  became  forms  of  thought  ap- 
parently independent  of  experience.'  The  question  whether  they  are  more  than 
subjective  forms  of  thought — whether  they  have  objective  reality  —  is  answered  thus: 
They  exist  as  states  of  consciousness  perpetually  recurring  or  constantly  persistent, 
and  this  is  what  we  mean  by  reality.  Sometimes  other  language  is  used.  viz..  that 
of  common  life  ;  i.e.  they  are  spoken  of  as  the  products  of  area  clause. 

As  to  what  matter  and  mind  are,  he  replies  sometimes  that  we  can  know  it,  because 
a  being  is  required  to  manifest  phenom.-na.  sometimes  because  persistence  in  con- 
sciousness supposes  correspondence  in  permanent  forces,  sometimes  because  the  two 
conceptions  are  the  same,  sometimes  that  matter  and  mind  are  simply  bundles  or 
series  of  phenomena,  and  nothing  besides.  Sometimes  he  reasons  as  though  causality 
were  a  direct  and  self-evident  relation,  and  sometimes  as  though  this  relation  were 
nothing  more  than  an  order  of  sensations,  and  our  belief  in  it  were  the  growth  of  in- 
separable associations. 

The  persistence  of  force  is  assumed  to  be  a  universal  and  necessary  axiom,  but  it » 
applied  indiscriminately  to  the  persistence  of  phenomenal  force,  of  which  the  quantum 
is  assumed  to  be  necessarily  the  same,  and  to  the  unknown  and  unknowable  being  or 
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force  which  is  behind  all  phenomena.  That  there  is  such  a  being  or  something  is  evi- 
dent from  the  result  of  the  generalizations  which  are  necessary  to  science.  Science 
and  religion,  so  far  from  being  hostile,  are  at  one  in  that  they  both  assume  a  one — a  cause 
— a  permanent,  aU-pertading  force.  But  revealed  religion  or  scientific  theology  is  im- 
possible, because,  under  the  law  of  evolution  and  development,  there  must  be  endless 
change  and  variation  in  the  conceptions  of  men  concerning  this  entity  which  their 
unfvrtnulaUd  consciousness  requires  them  to  believe,  but  which  the  formulating  con- 
sciousness of  each  generation  must  formulate  differently. 

By  the  same  rule,  it  would  seem  that  philosophy  itself,  or  a  formulated  consciousness 
of  the  nature  of  this  force,  in  terms  of  its  necessary  relations  to  the  phenomenal,  is 
squally  impossible,  inasmuch  as  metaphysics,  *.  e. ,  first  principles  of  a  system  of  philosophy 
rod — "  the  consciousness  of  a  universal  causal  agency  which  cannot  be  conceived" — are 
fehe  gradual  but  certain  growth  of  the  assimulated  groups  of  different  concrete  and  in- 
to vidual  causal  agencies.  As  these  groups  coalesce,  there  is  a  concomitant  loss  of  individ- 
ual distinctness.  As  soon  as  universality  is  reached,  all  distinctness  of  conception  van- 
she*,  and  we  know  a  universal,  unknowable,  and  unthinkable  cause.  Likewise,  "  when 
ihe  theological  idea  of  the  providential  action  of  our  being  is  developed  to  its  ultimate 
form  by  the  absorption  of  all  independent  secondary  agencies,  it  becomes  the  concep- 
tion of  being  immanent  in  all  phenomena;  and  the  reduction  to  this  state  implies  the 
Ceding  away  in  thought  of  all  those  anthropomorphic  attributes  by  which  the  aboriginal 
idea  was  distinguished. "  ' '  The  consciousness  of  a  single  source,  which,  in  coming  to  be 
regarded  as  universal,  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  conceivable,  differs  in  nothing  but  name 
from  the  consciousness  of  one  being,  manifested  in  all  phenomena." 

"  The  object  of  religious  sentiment  will  ever  continue  to  be — that  which  it 
baa  ever  been — the  unknown  source  of  things;  while  the  forms  under  which 
men  are  conscious  of  the  unknown  source  of  things  may  fade  away,  the  sub- 
ttance  of  the  consciousness  is  permanent.  Beginning  with  causal  agents,  conceived 
as  imperfectly  known  ;  progressing  to  causal  agents  conceived  as  less  known  and  less 
knowable;  and  coming  at  last  to  a  universal  causal  agent  posited  as  not  to  be 
known  at  all ;  the  religious  sentiment  must  ever  continue  to  occupy  itself  with  this 
universal  causal  agent  Having  in  the  course  of  evolution  come  to  have  for  its  object 
of  contemplation  the  Infinite  Unknowable,  the  religious  sentiment  can  never  again 
(unless  by  retrogression)  take  a  finite  knowable,  like  Humanity,  for  its  object  of  con- 
templation." 

Ethical  truths  and  sentiments  are  thus  accounted  for :  *  The  experiences  of  utility, 
organized  and  consolidated  through  all  past  generations  of  the  human  race,  have  been 
producing  corresponding  nervous  modifications,  which,  by  continued  transmission  and 
accumulation,  have  become  in  us  certain  faculties  of  moral  intuition — certain  emotions 
responding  to  right  and  wrong  conduct  which  have  no  apparent  basis  in  the  individual 
experiences  of  utility.'*  * 

•  The  system  of  flpencer  l«  Kill  under  criticism,  and  nerhap*  may  not  have  been  fully  expounded  by  Its 
author.  Pwwtbly  it  has  not  yet  brm  completely  develo|ted.  Phould  Spencer  continue  to  devote  to  philosophy 
hW  artive  energies  for  many  yeans  it  in  not  Inconceivable  that  new  association!  may  take  possession  of  that 
gihyslolofrtaal  organisation  which  he  in  accustomed  to  call  himself,  and  perhaps  be  evolved  Into  another 
«y*am  of  first  principle*  which  may  displace  those  which  he  has  taught  hitherto 
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CHAPTER  IX. — Influence  of   the  Later   German  Philosophy. 
Recent  Works  and  Writers  of  all  Schools. 

§  54.  The  writings  of  Kant  were  iirst  introduced  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  English  people  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.    The 
Latin  translation  of  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reason  had  been  accessible 
from  the  first.     In  1796  Dr.  F.  A.  Nitszeh  prepared  and  published  a 
General  and  Introductory  View  of  Professor  Kanfs  Principles  con- 
cerning Man,  the  World,  and  the  Deity,  submitted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Learned.     In  1798  Dr.  A.  F.  M.  Willich  published  Ele- 
ments of  the  Critical  Philosophy.     Dr.  Thomas  Brown  furnished  an 
article  on  the  Philosophy  of  Kant  in  the  second  number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  1 803.   Thomas  Wirgman — esteemed  a  lunatic  by  some— 
wrote  several  elaborate  articles  on  the  Kantian  Philosophy  in  the  En- 
cyclopedia  Londinensis,  and  published  the  following  works:   Science 
of  Philosophy,  Essay  on  Man,  Principles  of  the  Kantesian  or  Trans- 
cendental Philosophy,  1824;  Divarication  of  the  New  Testament  into 
Doctrine,  The  Word  of  God,  and  History,  The  Word  of  Man.    Dugald 
Stewart  bestows  a  few  occasional  criticisms  on  Kant's  philosophy  in  his 
Dissertation,  Parts  1  and  2,  1815  and  1821. 

In  1830  J.  W.  Semple,  Advocate,  published  in  Edinburgh  a  trans- 
lation of  The  Metaphysic  of  Ethics,  with  an  Introduction,  giving  an 
outline  of  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reason;  and  in  1838,  Religion  within 
the  Rounds  of  Pure  Reason. 

In  1844  F.  I  lav  wood,  Esq.,  published  Analysis  of  Kant's  Critic  uf 
Pure  Reason,  etc.,  etc. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Mahaffy  has  published  (incomplete  as  yet)  Kant's  Criti- 
cal Philosophy  for  English  Readers.     Loud.,  1871-2-3. 

The  late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  1772-1834,  exerted  a  verv  effi- 
cient influence  in  attracting  the  attention  of  the  English  public  to 
the  modern  German  speculations  and  their  authors.  In  170s  he  went 
to  Germany  to  reside,  where  he  studied  the  Philosophy  of  Kant-  In 
1817  he  published  Hiographia  Literaria,  in  which  are  some  fragmen- 
tary attempts  to  exhibit  some  phases  of  the  philosophy  taught  by 
Schelling.  In  1825  he  published  Aids  to  Reflection,  in  the  text  and 
notes  of  which  he  uttered  many  earnest  protests  against  the  current 
philosophy  in  England,  and  insisted  on  the  distinction  betweqp  the 
Reason  and  the  Understanding,  more,  however,  in  the  sense  of  Jacobi 
than  of  Kant.     In  nearly  all  his  prose  writings  he  took  an  attitude  of 
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P.  Provost,  of  Geneva,  was  friend  and  correspondent  of  Dugald 
Stewart,  and  followed  him  very  closely  in  his  philosophy.  Theodure 
Jouffroy  subsequently  translated  all  the  works  of  Reid.  The  critical 
lectures  of  Cousin  upon  Locke  had  extorted  admiration  from  Hamilton, 
while  his  doctrine  of  the  Unconditioned  had,  in  part,  provoked  Hamil- 
ton's first  critical  essay.  The  influence  of  Cousin  lent  its  aid  to  that  uf 
the  new  German  philosophy  in  arousing  the  attention  of  separate 
thinkers  in  Great  Britain  to  look  beyond  their  traditionary  authori- 
ties, and  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  own  speculations. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  combined  influences,  many,  if  not  the 
most,  of  the  present  English  writers  show  the  influence  of  the  conti- 
nental philosophy.  The  treatises,  essays,  and  critical  articles  published 
within  the  hist  twenty  years,  discuss  with  more  or  less  ability  the 
distinctive  principles  of  all  the  leading  writers.  Among  the  writers 
who  have  attracted  more  or  less  public  attention  since  the  new  move 
inent  began,  the  following  deserve  notice : 

§  55.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  1780-1847  ;  Un.  of  St  Andrews.  Pastorat  El- 
many,  at  Glasgow  in  1824  ;  Prof,  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  St.  Andrews,  1828;  Prof,  of 
Theology  at  Edinburgh,  resigned  in  1843  ;  elected  Prof,  of  Theology  in  New  College. 
Published,  in  Philosophy.  Bridgewater  Treatise,  Lectures  on  Natural  Theology,  The 
Christian  Evidences,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Political  Economy. 

Dr.  Chalmers  was  animated  with  the  genuine  phi  osophical  spirit,  and  infused  into  his 
theological  teachings  the  spirit  of  independent  scientific  freedom  and  thorough:!**?. 
Butler  and  Leibnitz  were  his  favorite  authors.  Of  Butler  he  says.  '*  I  have  derived 
greater  aid  from  the  views  of  Bp.  Butler  than  I  have  been  able  to  find  besides  in  the 
whole  range  of  our  extant  authorship." — Pref.  to  Bridgewater  Treatise.  Chalmers  wss 
by  no  means  vigorous  or  coherent  in  his  Philosophy  or  his  Theology,  but  his  eloquence 
and  boldne>s  contributed  greatly  to  that  interest  in  philosophical  inquiries  which  was 
rekindled  and  promoted  in  Scotland  by  Hamilton.  Ferrier.  and  Kant. 

Isaac  Taylor,  1787-1805,  published  many  articles  of  a  critical  character  in  the  AW#- 
tic  II  ri<  try  :ilso  the  following  among  many  works,  chiefly  in  the  department  of  tbe 
philosophical  history  of  religion  :  Elements  of  Thought.  Loud..  182-3;  many  editions; 
Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life.  Loud..  1>W  ;  Essay  Introductory  to  Edwards  on  the 
Freedom  of  the  Will  -On  the  Application  of  Abstract  Reasoning  to  Christian  Doctrine. 
The  World  of  Mind,  X.  Y.,  185M.     Logic  in  Theology,  etc..  Lond.,  1850. 

Isaac  Taylor  was  animated  by  a  genuine  philosophical  spirit,  and  in  his  essay  on  Ed- 
wards discussed  with  great  ability  the  reach  and  limits  of  Philosophy  as  applied  to 
Christian  Theology. 

Richard  Whatcly.  D.D. ,  1787-1803.  Student  and  Fellow  of  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  Prut 
of  Pol.  Econ.;  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Published  Elements  of  Logic.  1820,  numerous  edi- 
tions ;  which  did  more  than  any  book  of  its  day  to  revive  and  make  pnctical  the  rtofr 
of  loiric  in  the  universities  and  elsewhere.  <Cf.  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Lectures  ot 
Logic.  P.;  also  E»1.  7?-v..  No.  oT.)  Eisy  Lessons  in  Reasoning,  1843;  many  edition* 
Introductory  Lessons  on  Morals,  1S00 ;  do.  on  Mind,  1859 ;  Bacon's  Essays,  with  Anao- 
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tatiom,  1856 ;  many  editions;  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  with  Annotations,  1850  ;  with 
numerous  other  works.  Whately  rendered  the  most  important  service  to  free  thought 
In  his  generation,  and  contributed  largely  in  ways  direct  and  indirect  to  the  promotion 
of  speculative  activity. 

R  nn  Dickson  Hampden,  D.D.  Entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  1810;  afterwards  Fel- 
low and  Tutor;  Principal  of  St  Mary's  Hail,  1833 ;  White's  Prof,  of  Mor.  Phil.,  1834 ; 
Regius  Prof,  of  Div.,  1830  ;  Bp.  of  Hereford,  1847.  He  published  The  Scholastic 
Philosophy  in  its  Relation  to  Christian  Theology,  Oxford,  1832.  Philosophical  Evi- 
dence of  Christianity,  1827 ;  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy  ;  also,  articles  on  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannioa;  also,  on  Thomas  'Aquinas  and 
the  Scholastic  Philosophy,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana. 

The  lecture  ou  the  Scholastic  Philosophy  attracted  universal  attention,  and  occa- 
sioned a  heated  controversy  and  the  publication  of  many  pamphlets. 

William  Wnewell,  1705-1866.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1816 ;  Fellow,  Tutor, 
Professor,  etc.  ;  Master  of  Trinity  from  1841  till  his  death.  H-*  was  eminent  as  a 
mathematician  and  physicist.  His  contributions  to  ethics  and  philosophy  are  the  follow  • 
ing:  Four  Sermons  on  the  Foundations  of  Morals,  1837;  Am.  ed.,  1830.  History  of 
the  Inductive  Sciences,  eta,  1837,  3  vols.  ;  Am.  ed.,  1858,  2  vols.  In  German,  trans- 
lated by  Littrow,  1830-42.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  etc.,  1840.  Re- 
published, 3d  ed.,  1858,  with  large  additions,  in  4  parts,  viz.  :  (1.)  History  of  Scientific 
Ideas.  (2.)  Novum  Organum  Renovatum.  (3. )  On  the  Philosophy  of  Discovery.  (4.) 
Indications  of  the  Creator ;  the  last  published  separately,  1846.  Elements  of  Morality, 
including  Polity,  1845*  N.  Y.,  1845.  Lectures  on  Systematic  Morality.  Lond.,  1846. 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  England.  Lond.,  1852  ;  new  ed.  with 
14  additional  lectures,  1862.  The  Platonic  Dialogues  for  English  Readers.  3  vols. 
Lond.,  1850-60-61.  Mr.  Whewell,  in  his  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  adopts 
the  conceptions  and  terminology  of  the  Kantian  school,  and  seeks  to  apply  them  with 
rigor  to  physical  philosophy.  He  has  met  with  a  sharp  critic  in  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschell. 
WhewelTs  Treatise  is  frequently  referred  to  and  criticised  in  J.  S.  Mill's  System  of  Logic. 

Joseph  Henry  Green,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  1701-1863,  was  the  warm  friend  as  well 
as  ardent  admirer  and  literary  executor  of  Mr.  S.  T.  Coleridge.  After  his  death  was 
published :  Spiritual  Philosophy  ;  founded  on  the  Teaching  of  the  late  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge.     Lond.  and  Carab.,  1865. 

This  work  contains  the  fullest  and  best  authorized  exposition  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  phi- 
losophical and  theological  views,  in  addition  to  the  fragments  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Coleridge's  own  writings.  Mr.  Green  published  in  his  lifetime  :  Vital  Dynamics, 
Lond.,  1840;  and  Mental  Dynamics,   Lond.,  1847.     These  works  remind  us  of 

Dr.  J.  Garth  Wilkinson,  b.  1812,  the  philosophical  expounder  of  Swedenborg's 
System.  Outlines  of  a  Philosophical  Argument  on  the  Infinite  and  Final  Cause  of 
Creation.     1847.    The  Human  Body  and  its  Connection  with  Man.     1851. 

Frances  Power  Cobbe.  Intuitional  Morals,  in  two  parte.  Lend.,  1855;  Boston, 
P.  L,  1850.  A  work  conceived  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  Kantian  ethics.  Darwinism 
in  Morals,  etc.    .Lond.,  1872. 

Francis  W.  Newman,  b.  1805:  Worcester  Col..  Oxford,  1826.  The  Soul,  Her 
Sorrows  and  Aspirations,  eic,  eta  1840.  Phases  of  Faith,  etc.  1850.  Theism, 
Doctrinal  and  Practical.  1S5S.  In  these  and  other  writings,  the  author  shows 
the  influence  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  on  his  conclusions  in  reHpect  to  the  ]KMsibility 
and  need  of  a  revelation. 

William  Thomson,  D.D.,  b.  1819.    Scholar,  Fellow,  Tutor,  and  Provost  of  Queen's 
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College,  Oxford ;  Bp.  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  1861 ;  Arehbp.  of  York,  1862.  A 
Disciple  of  Hamilton.  An  Out.ine  of  the  Xeoesaary  Law*  of  Thought.  A  Treatise  of 
Pure  and  Applied  Logic.    LontL,  1842.     Limit*  of  Philoaophical  Inquiry.     1809. 

Augustus  do  Morgan,  1800,  Prof,  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  College,  London 
University.     Formal  Logic,  n.  e.  1853,  a  work  of  great  acuteneas. 

Hearj-  Calderwood,  b.  1830.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Edinburgh.  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Infinite ;  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Theories  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  Edin.,  1804  ;  second  edition  greatly  enlarged  under  the  title,  Philosophy 
of  the  Infinite.  A  Treatise  on  Man's  Knowledge  of  the  Infinite  Being,  in  answer 
to  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Mansel.  1801.  Handbook  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
1872. 

Alexander  C.  Fraser.  Professor  of  Logic  and  Met.  in  Univ.  of  Edinburgh.  Essays 
in  Philosophy.  1850.  Rational  Philosophy  in  History  and  System.  1858.  Life  and 
Works  of  Bp.  George  Berkeley,  4  vols.  1872.  Professor  Fraser  is  strongly  Berkeleian 
iii  his  philosophical  sympathies. 

John  Cairns,  D.D.  Article  on  Kant  in  the  Ency.  Brit.,  8th  edition.  Examination 
of  Professor  Ferrier's  Theory  of  Knowing  and  Being.  1850.  The  Scottish  Philosophy 
Vindicated.     1850,  etc,  etc. 

James  MeCosh,  D.  D. ,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast ; 
President  College  of  New  Jersey,  1809.  The  Method  of  the  Divine  Government, 
Physical  unci  Moral,  ed.  1850 ;  Typical  Forms  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation,  with 
George  I.'iijtic,  1850.  Intuitions  of  the  Mind  Inductively  Investigated,  1860;  new 
and  revised  edition,  1800.  An  Examination  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  Philosophy,  being  a 
Defence  of  Fundamental  Truth,  18(5(3.  The  Supernatural  in  Relation  to  the  Natural, 
1802.     The  Laws  of  Discursive  Thought ;  a  Text- book  of  Formal  Logic,  1870. 

Dr.  MeCosh  is  the  avowed  and  able  critic  of  Hamilton  and  Kant  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer  on  the  other.  He  ciaims  also  to  have  introduced 
some  important  additions  into  Formal  Logic. 

James  Martineau,  Professor  in  Owen's  College,  Manchester,  has  contributed  to  vari- 
ous reviews  and  periodicals  many  brilliant  and  able  pajKirs  against  the  Positive  and 
Associational  school.  These  have  been  published  in  America  in  two  volumes,  under 
the  title  of  Essays  Philosophical  and  Theological,  Boston,  186*0,  *G8  ;  the  two  volumes 
published  composing  chiefly  those  that  are  philosophical. 

Thomas  E.  Webb.  The  Intellectualism  of  Locke.  Dublin  :  W.  McGce  &  Co.,  1857. 
A  very  able  and  ingenious  defence  of  Locke  against  the  charge  of  empiricism. 

James  Hutchinson  Stirling  is  the  ardent  devotee  and  confident  expounder  of  the 
Hegelian  Philosophy  to  the  English  mind,  lie  has  published  The  Secret  of  Hegel: 
being  the  Hegelian  S\ stem  in  Origin,  Principle,  Form,  and  Matter;  London,  1N>5.  3 
vols.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  being  the  Philosophy  of  Perception.  1S(>5.  A  Handbook 
of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  by  Dr.  Albert  Schwegler.  translated  and  annotated.  1$67» 
2d  ed.  As  Regards  Protoplasm,  in  Relation  to  Professor  Huxley's  Essay  on  the  Physical 
Basis  of  Life,  Edinb.,  1^09;  new  and  improved  edition.  Lond.,  1872.  Materialism  in  Re- 
lation to  the  Study  of  Medicine.     Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Law,  1872. 

John  C.rotc,  I*.  I)..  Prof.  Mr.  Phil.,  Un.  of  Camb.,  18-Vi.  d.  1800.  Exploratio  Phi- 
losophicu:  Rough  Notes  on  Modern  Intellectual  Science,  Part  I.,  Camb.,  1805.  contain! 
critical  discussions  on  special  subjects,  and  on  the  doctrines  of  Prof.  Ferrier,  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Dr.  W.  Wheweli.  An  Examination  of  the  Util- 
itarian Philosophy,  edited  by  Joseph  B.  Mayer,  Camb.,  1870.  The  writing!  of  ftih 
feasor  Grotti  are  singularly  comprehensive,  candid,  and  truth-loving. 
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J.  P.  Mahaffy .  Kant's  Critical  Philosophy  for  English  Readers,  toL  i. ,  p.  1.  A  Critical 
Commentary  on  Kant's  ^Esthetic,  vol.  i,  p.  2.  The  Deduction  and  Schematism  of  the 
Categories,  toL  iii.    Kant's  Prolegomena  to  any  Future  Metaphysic,  Lond.,  1871-2. 

William  Graham.     Idealism :  An  Essay,  Metaphysical  and  Critical,  Lond.,  1872. 

John  Young,  LL.D.,  published  The  Christ  of  History,  London,  1855;  New  York, 
1856.  Evil  and  Good;  The  Mystery.  Lond.  1856,  2d  Am.  ed.,  New  York,  1858. 
The  Province  of  Reason,  a  Criticism  of  H.  L.  Mansel  and  Hampton  Lecture  "On  the 
Limits  of  Religious  Thought,"  Lond.,  1860.  The  Creator  and  the  Creation ;  How  Re- 
lated.    Lond.,  1870. 

Mr.  Young  discusses  with  great  ability  those  philosophical  questions  which  have  an 
immediate  and  fundamental  relation  to  theology. 

George  Ramsay.  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Human  Happiness  and  Human 
Duty,  1843.  Classification  of  the  Sciences,  1847.  Analysis  and  Theory  of  the  Emo- 
tions, 1848.  Introduction  to  Mental  Philosophy,  1853.  In  part  second  is  contained 
a  Particular  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Value  of  the  Syllogism.  Principles  of 
Psychology.  1857.     Instinct  and  Reason,  1862.    Ingenious  and  Independent. 

Sir  B.  C.  Brodie.  Psychological  Inquiries,  eta  Part  I.,  2d  edition,  Lond.,  1855. 
Part  II,  Lond.,  1862. 

Sir  Henry  Holland.     Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology.    2d  edition,  Lond.,  1858. 

The  works  of  both  these  writers  are  valuable  contributions  from  the  Physiological 
standpoint. 

Hughes  Fraser  Halle.  Exact  Philosophy,  Parte  First  and  Second.  London,  1848. 
A  fearless  critic  on  some  English  disciples  of  Comte. 

A.  S.  Farrar.  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought  in  Reference  to  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion.    London,  1863. 

Samuel  Bailey,  b.  1787.  Review  of  Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vision,  1841.  Theory  of 
Reasoning,  1852.  Letters  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  First  Series,  1855, 
Second  8eries,  185a 

Robert  Anchor  Thompson.  Christian  Theism.  1st  Burnett  Prise  Essay.  Lond., 
1855  ;  New  York,  1855. 

John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  b.  1823.  Theism.  2d  Burnett  Prize  Essay.  Lond.,  1855  ;  New 
York,  1855. 

Both  these  treatises  discuss  many  philosophical  questions. 

P.  E.  Dove.  The  Logic  of  the  Christian  Faith,  being  a  Dissertation  on  Scepticism, 
Pantheism,  etc     Edin.,  1&56. 

Prof.  Baden  Powell     The  Unity  of  Worlds  and  of  Nature.     2d  edition,  Lond.,  1857. 

Sir  Alexander  Grant.    The  Ethics  of  Aristotle.    Lond.,  1857-8. 

G.  Boole.     An  Investigation  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,  eta     Lond.,  1854. 

Alexander  Smith.     Philosophy  of  Morals.     2  vols.,  1841. 

Samuel  Spalding.     Philosophy  of  Christian  Morals.     Lond.,  1843. 

B.  H.  Smart.  Outlines  of  Somatology,  1844.  Sequel  to  Somatology,  1844.  Way 
out  of  Metaphysics,  1844.  Beginnings  of  a  New  School  of  Metaphysics.  Lond., 
1853.     Essay  on  Thought  and  Language.     Lond. ,  1 855. 

Frederick  Drnison  Maurice,  ISO.*)- 1872.  Formerly  Professor  of  Eng.  Lit.  and  Mod. 
Hist  in  King's  College;  Prof.  Mor.  Phil.,  Un.  Camk,  1WW.  Published  History  of 
Philosophy  under  the  following  divisions:  —  1.  Systems  of  Philosophy  Anterior  to  the 
Time  of  Christ,  1*50.  2.  Philosophy  of  the  First  Six  Centuries,  1KW.  3.  Mediaeval 
Philosophy  from  the  Sixth  to  Twelfth  Century.  4.  Philosophy  of  the  Present  Day. 
Rewritten  and  published  as  a  whole  under  the  title  Ancient  and  Modern  Philosophy, 
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3  vols. ,  1871.  What  is  Revelation  ?  etc.,  a  Letter  to  Dr.  H.  L.  Mansel  The  Conscience. 
Lectures  on  Casuistry,  delivered  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1868.  Social  Moral- 
ity.    Twenty-one  Lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1809. 

William  Smith,  1871.  Discourse  on  the  Ethics  of  the  School  of  Paley,  1899. 
Thorndale  ;  or,  The  Conflict  of  Opinions,  1857.  Gravenhurst ;  or.  Thoughts  on  Good 
and  Evil,  18G2.  These  works  are  eminently  thoughtful  in  sentiment  and  beantifol  far 
illustration  and  diction. 

W.  Adam.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Theory  of  History,  Chance,  Law,  Will,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Principles  of  the  Positive  Philosophy.     Lond.,  Allen,  1863. 

E.  V.  Neale.  The  Analogy  of  Thought  and  Nature  Investigated.  Lond.,  Williams, 
1863. 

D.  Rowland.     Laws  of  Nature  the  Foundation  of  Morals.     Lond.,  Murray,  1864. 

G.  H.  Lewes.  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy.  4  vols.,  1847.  1  voL  rewritten 
1857,  enlarged.  The  History  of  Philosophy  from  Thales  to  Comte.  2  vols.,  8ro. 
Ari8tole:    A  Chapter  from  the  History  of  Science.     London,  Smith,  1864. 

C.  Thomas.     The  Confirmation  of  the  Material  by  the  Spiritual.     Lond.,  Ellis,  1861 
R.  Lowndes.     An  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Primary  Beliefs.  Lond. ,  Williams, 

1865. 

T.  Hughes.  The  Ideal  Theory  of  Berkeley  and  the  Real  World.  Free  Thoughtoon 
Berkeley,  Idealism,  and  Metaphysics.     Lond.,  Hamilton,  1865. 

D.  Masson.     Recent  British  Philosophy:   A  Review,  with  Criticisms.     1865. 

P.  P.  Alexander.  Mill  and  Carlyle.  An  Examination  of  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Mill's  Doc- 
trine of  Causation  in  Relation  to  Moral  Freedom,  etc.,  etc.     Loud.,  Nimmo,  1864. 

T.  Collyns  Syinon.  The  Nature  and  Elements  of  the  External  World  ;  or,  Universal 
ImmaterialiHin.  Lond.,  1862.  For  criticisms  and  replies  on  this  volume  see  Fichte 
and  Ulrici's  Zeitschrift,  etc.,  Bd.  55  and  56;  Phil.  Monats-H.  Hefte.  Bd.  5  and  6. 
Hamilton  cersiut  Mill:  A  Thorough  Discussion  of  each  chapter  in  J.  S.  Mill's  Ex- 
amination of  Hamilton's  Logic  and  Philosophy,  beginning  with  the  Logic.  Three  Parts. 
Loud.,  Simpkins.  1860  and  1868. 

H.  Travis.  Moral  Freedom  reconciled  with  Causation,  by  the  Analysis  of  the  Proceai 
of  Self-determination.      Lond.,  Longmans,  1865. 

F.  Wilson.     The  Philosophy  of  Classification,  etc.,  etc.     Lond..  Pitman,  1866. 

W.  A.  Butler.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy.  2  vols.,  Lond.,  Mac- 
millan,  I860. 

S.  S.  Laurie.  The  Philosophy  of  Ethics.  An  Analytical  Essay.  Lond. ,  Hamilton, 
1806.  Notes  Expository  and  Critical  on  certain  British  Theories  of  Morals.  Lond, 
and  Edin..  Edmonston,  1868. 

W.  Milroy.     The  Conscience.     Lond.,  Gardner,  1866. 

J.  Venn.     The  Logic  of  Chance,  etc.,  etc.     Lond.,  Macmillan.  1866. 

John  Hunt.     Essay  on  Pantheism.     Lond.,  1867. 

Argyll.  The  Duke  of.     The  Reign  of  Law.     Lond.,  Strahan,  1867. 

M.  P.  W.  Bolton.     The  Scoto-Oxonian  Theory,  with  Replies  to  Objectors. 
Chapman,   1867.     New  edition.  1869.     Inquisitio  Philosophica.  being  an 
of  the  Principles  of  Kant  and  Hamilton.     Loud.,  Chapman,  1869. 

J.  G.  Smith.  Faith  and  Philosophy.  Essays  on  some  of  the  Tendencies  of  titt  D||t: 
Lond.,  Longmans,  1866.  «il-*% 

W.  Fleming.  A  Manual  of  Moral  Philosophy,  with  Quotations  and  Retavor 
Use  of  Students.    Lond.,  Murray.  1867.     Vocabulary  of  Philosophy.  Mn 
Lond.,  1856.     Republished,  enlarged,  etc.,  by  C.  P.  Krauth.    PW 
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0.  Bray.  Education  of  the  Feelings  and  Affections.  3d  ed.  Lond.,  Longmans,  1867. 
▲  lift""**  of  Anthropology;  or,  Science  of  Man,  based  on  Modern  Research.  Lond., 
Longmans,  1871. 

C  St  Wake.  Chapters  on  Man,  embracing  (inter  alia)  the  Outlines  of  a  Science  of 
Comparative  Psychology,  eta    Lond.,  Trubner,  1868. 

J.  G.  Macvicar.  A  Sketch  of  a  Philosophy,  Part  L  Part  LL,  Matter  and  Molecular 
Morphol  gy,  the  Elemental  Synthesis.     Lond.,  Williums,  1868. 

C.  F.  Winslow.  Force  and  Nature,  Attraction  and  Repulsion,  eta,  eta  Lond.,  Mac- 
millan, 1*69. 

T.  Laycock.  Mind  and  Brain ;  or,  the  Correlations  of  Consciousness  and  Organisation. 
Second  ed.,  1860. 

J.  Haig.  The  Science  of  Truth.  Lond.  Symbolism  of  Mind  and  Matter.  Lond., 
Blackwood,  1869. 

J.  J.  Murphy.  Habits  and  Intelligence  in  their  Connexion  with  the  Laws  of  Matter 
and  Force.  2  vols.,  Lond.,  Macmillan,  1869.  The  Scientific  Bases  of  Faith.  London, 
Macmillan,  1872. 

S.  S.  Hennel.    Comparative  Metaphysics,  etc.     Lond.,  Trubner,  1870. 

W.  E.  H.  Lecky.  History  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in 
Europe.  2  vols.,  Lond.,  1865.  History  of  European  Morals  from  Augustus  to  Charle- 
magne.    2d  ed.,  Lond.,  1809. 

R.  Willis.    Benedict  de  Spinoza :  his  Ethics,  Life,  Letters,  and  Influence  on  Modern 
Religious  Thought.     Lond.,  Trubner,  1870. 
*   T.  Doubleday.     Matter  for  Materialis' s,  eta     Lond.,  Longmans,  1870. 

G.  Grote.  Plato's  Doctrine  on  the  Rotation  of  the  Earth,  and  Aristotle's  Comment 
upon  that  Doctrine.  Lond.,  1860.  Plato  and  other  Companions  of  Socrates.  3  vols., 
2d  ed..  Lond.,  Murray,  1870.  Aristotle,  edited  by  A.  Bates  and  G.  C.  Robertson.  2 
toIs.,  ibid.,  1872. 

8.  A.  Hodgson.  Time  and  Space.  Lond. ,  1865.  The  Theory  of  Practice  ;  an  Ethi- 
cal Enquiry.     2  vols..  Lond.,  Longmans,  1870. 

C.  O.  G.  Napier.     The  Book  of  Nature  and  the  Book  of  Man.     Lond.,  Hotten,  1870. 

T.  S.  Barrett.  Examination  of  the  <i  priori  Argument.  Lond.,  Provost,  1872.  Phi* 
losophy  of  Science.  Ibid.,  1872.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Causation.  Ibid., 
1871. 

A.  E.  Finch.  On  the  Inductive  Philosophy,  including  a  Parallel  between  Lord  Bacon 
and  Comte,  as  Inductive  Philosophers.     Longmans,  1872. 

J.  Lorimer.  The  Institutes  of  Law :  An  Inquiry  as  to  the  Principles  of  Jurispru- 
dence as  determined  by  Nature.     Edin.,  Clark,  1872. 

W.  H.  S.  Monck.     Space  and  Vision,    Lond,  1872. 

H.  Muudsley.     Body  and  Mind,  etc.     Lond.,  Macmillan,  1871. 

T.  H.  Huxley.  Origin  of  Species.  N.  Y.,  1863.  Man's  Place  in  Nature.  N.  Y., 
1863.  Lay  Sermons,  Addresses  and  Reviews.  N.  Y.,  1871.  More  Criticisms  on  Dar- 
win/etc ,  eta     N.  Y.,  1872. 

J.  TyndalL     Fragments  of  Science.     N.  Y.,  1871. 

&  Jowett.     Plato's  Dialogues.     Translated  into  English,  with  Analyses.     4  vols., 
1971. 
I  Darwin.    The  Origin  of  Species,  1859.     The  Descent  of  Man,  and  Selection 
^i>,Uafn»»o8ex.    Murray,  1871. 

4*  Essay  intended  to  Interpret  and  Develop  Unsolved  Ethical  Ques- 
c  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Ethics.    Lond. ,  Longmans,  1871. 
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J.  S.  Blackie.  Four  Phases  of  Morals ;  Soarates,  Aristotle,  Christianity,  and  Utilitui- 
anism.     Lond.,  Edmonston,  1871. 

E.  B.  Tylor.  Early  History  of  Mankind.  2d  ed.,  Lond.,  1870.  Primitive  Culture. 
Researches  into  the  Development  of  Mythology,  Philosophy,  Religion,  Art,  and  Cul- 
ture.    2  vols.,  Lond.,  Murray,  1871. 

L.  Beale.  The  Mystery  of  Life,  etc.  Lond.,  Churchill,  1871.  Life  Theories  sad 
Religious  Thought.     Ibid.,  1871. 

W.  Markley.  Elements  of  Law,  considered  with  Reference  to  Principles  of  General 
Jurisprudence.     Lond.,  Macmillan,  1871. 

C  Morel.     Authority  and  Conscience.    Lond.,  Longmans,  1871. 

J.  IL  Newman.  An  Essay  in  Aid  of  a  Grammar  of  Assent.  3d.  ed.,  Lond.,  Buna, 
Oates  &  Co.,  1870. 

J.  Allanson  Picton.    The  Mystery  of  Matter  and  other  Essays.     Lond.,  1873. 


CIIAPTEIt  X. — Philosophy  in  America. 

§  56.  Philosophy  in  America,  as  in  England,  has  been  prosecuted 
chiefly  as  an  applied  science,  and  in  its  special  relations  to  Morak, 
Politics,  and  Theology.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
spirit  which  formed  American  culture  and  civilization  was  from  the 
first  more  or  less  free  from  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic  traditions,  and 
that  this  spirit  would  naturally  manifest  itself  in  every  form  of  inde- 
pendent philosophical  investigation.  Not  a  few  of  the  influential  minds 
among  the  early  planters  of  the  American  colonies  were  men  of  decided 
speculative  tastes,  who  were  familiar  with  the  abstract  philosophy  uf 
their  times,  and  were  prepared  to  apply  it  with  boldness  to  every 
description  of  human  faiths  and  institutions.  As  the  country  became 
more  cultivated  its  studious  men  became  more  and  more  conscious 
of  this  vocation.  The  circumstances  which  led  some  of  the  colonies  to 
assert  political  independence  also  compelled  the  leaders  of  opinion  to 
fall  back  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  political  and  ethical 
science  for  guidance  and  inspiration.  The  ecclesiastical  and  religious 
associations  of  the  majority  of  the  people  were  originally  favorable 
to  the  development  of  a  philosophical  theology.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  religious  zeal  has  been  associated  with  a  pronounced 
tjiste  for  metaphysical  speculation,  and  has  to  a  considerable  extent 
stimulated  and  fostered  such  a  taste.  The  logical  habit  of  the  peo- 
ple in  following  data  to  their  inevitable  conclusions  has  insensibly 
led  the  thinkers  and  scholars  of  America  to  cherish  a  taste  for  pure 
science,  and  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  reaching  the  truth,  and  the 
duty  of  acknowledging  its  authority  as  supreme.     As  a  necessary  re- 
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salt,  speculative  studies  have  attracted  the  attention  of  a  large  number 
of  the  educated  men  of  the  country,  and  have  lent  a  special  fascina- 
tion to  some  of  its  most  eminent  writers  and  to  special  departments 
of  its  literature.  While  America  cannot  boast  of  many  writers  of 
pre-eminent  philosophical  ability  or  achievements,  it  can  show  a 
record  of  honorable  interest  on  the  part  of  not  a  few  of  its  scholars 
in  speculative  studies,  both  pure  and  applied.  While  in  all  these 
studies  America,  as  was  natural,  has  followed  the  lead  of  England, 
Ler  mother  country,  she  has  sympathized  most  warmly  with  the  chang- 
ing aspects  of  philosophy  at  home,  and  has  in  some  cases  outrun  the 
scholars  of  England  in  a  readiness  to  follow  the  processes  and  to  appro- 
priate the  results  of  speculation  on  the  Continent. 

Jonathan  Edwards. 

§  57.  Jonathan  Edwards  is  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  greatest,  name 
in  American  philosophy.  1703-1758.  Born  in  Windsor,  Conn. ;  A.B., 
Tale  College,  1720 ;  Tutor,  1724 ;  Pastor,  Northampton,  Mass.,  1726  ; 
also  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  1753 ;  President,  College  of  New  Jersey, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  1757. 

Edwards  was  distinguished  for  the  early  development  of  his  meta- 
physical tastes  and  ability,  and  for  the  freedom,  even  tQ  audacity,  with 
which  he  attempted  to  adjust  the  Calvinist  theology  to  the  principles 
and  conclusions  of  a  reasoned  philosophy.  As  a  consequence  he  not 
only  established  a  new  and  independent  school  of  Calvinistic  theology, 
which  has  been  known  as  the  New  England  or  the  Edwardian 
Theology,  but  contributed  very  largely  to  the  development  of  specu- 
lative tastes,  and  of  confidence  in  speculative  inquiries  among  the 
scholars  of  America.  The  influence  of  this  school  has  not  been  in- 
considerable upon  theology  and  philosophy  in  Great  Britain,  where  the 
name  of  Edwards  has  been  familiarly  known  from  the  first  appear- 
ance of  his  Treatise  on  the  Will.  Dngald  Stewart  says  of  Edwards: 
u  There  is  one  metaphysician  of  whom  America  has  to  boast,  who, 
in  logical  acuteness  and  subtility,  does  not  yield  to  any  disputant 
bred  to  the  universities  of  Europe."  (Diss.,  part  ii.,  sec.  7.)  The  im- 
pulse and  direction  to  the  speculations  of  Edwards  were  furnished 
by  Locke.  He  mastered  Locke's  Essay  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old, 
studying  it  with  a  keener  delight  than  "  a  miser  feels  when  gathering 
up  handfuls  of  silver  and  gold."    But  he  was  not  exclusively  a  student 
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of  Locke,  as  might  he  inferred  from  his  secluded  situation  and  limited 
opportunities,  lie  was  a  zealous  reader  of  most  of  the  writers  accessible 
in  the  English  language,  and  was  familiar  with  the  course  of  specula- 
tion in  the  mother  country,  reading  the  writers  of  all  schools  with  equal 
ardor,  and  never  abandoning  the  confident  belief  that  whatever  is  true 
in  theology  could  be  shown  to  be  both  true  and  reasonable  in  philo- 
sophy. Edwards  was  at  once  a  scholastic  and  a  mystic ;  a  scholastic 
in  the  subtlety  of  his  analysis  and  the  sustained  vigor  of  his  reason- 
ings, and  a  mystic  in  the  sensitive  delicacy  of  his  emotive  ten- 
derness and  the  idealistic  elevation  of  his  imaginative  creations, 
wrhich  at  times  almost  transfigured  his  Christian  faith  into  the  beatific 
vision. 

§  58.  The  philosophical  speculations  of  Edwards  may  be  found  in  the  following  of 
his  works  :  (1.)  Notes  On  the  Mind,  and  On  Natural  Science,  in  the  Appendix  to  S.  EL 
Dwight's  Life  of  Edwards.  Vol.  i.  of  Dwight's  edition  of  Edwards'  works.  These  Notes 
are  simply  wonderful  for  a  boy  of  sixteen,  in  respect  to  the  variety  of  the  topics  treated 
and  the  speculative  ability  with  which  they  are  discussed.  The  conclusions  of 
Berkeley  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  Spinoza,  were  more  than  hazarded  under 
the  pressure  of  logical  necessity.  (2. )  Treatise  on  the  Religious  Affections.  Boston, 
1740.  (8.)  A  Careful  and  Strict  Inquiry  into  the  Modern  Notion  of  that  Freedom  of 
Will  which  is  supi>osed  to  be  essential  to  Moral  Agency,  Virtue  and  Vice,  Reward  and 
Punishment,  Praise  and  Blame.  Boston,  18o4.  (4.)  The  Great  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Original  Sin  Defended  ;  Evidences  of  its  Truth  Produced,  and  Arguments  to  the  contrary 
Answered,  etc.,  etc.  Boston,  1758.  (5.)  Dissertation  concerning  the  Nature  of  True 
Virtue  Boston,  17HS.  Also,  Dissertati on  concerning  the  End  for  which  God  created  the 
World.  (0.)  Charity  and  its  Fruits.  New  York,  18o2,  edited  by  Tryon  Edwards,  D.D. 
The  principal  editions  of  the  complete  works  are  :  Worcester,  Mass.,  1809,  Dr.  S.  Austin, 
8  vols.  ;  Loud.,  IS17,  8  vols.,  edited  by  Dr.  E.  Williams ;  and  vols,  ix.,  x.,  Edin.,  1S47; 
Loud.,  ls:J4,  by  Edward  Hickman.  2  vols.,  imp.  8vo,  New  York,  1830;  by  S.  E.  Dwight, 
10  vols.,  vol.  i.,  containing  memoir,  etc.  ;  New  York,  1844;  4  vols.,  New  York,  ISoo, 
Worcester  edition  reprinted. 

§  ol).  The  Treatise  on  the  Will  is  the  work  on  which  Edwards7  reputation  chiefly  rest* 
The  design  of  the  author  in  writing  it  was  conceived  as  early  as  1748,  and  is  avowed 
in  a  letter  to  Rev.  John  Erskine,  Life.  pp.  2.~>0-l,  and  more  fully  explained  in  another 
letter  to  the  saint;,  pp.  490-0,  "endeavoring  also  to  bring  the  late  great  objections  and 
outcries  against  Calviuistic  divinity  from  these  topics  [the  misconceptions  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will]  to  the  test  of  the  strictest  reasoning  and  particularly  that  great 
objection.  .  .  .  viz.:  that  the  Calvinistic  notions  of  God's  moral  governmental* 
\  contrary  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  "It  was  designed  as  a  reply  to  the  philosophi- 
cal assumptions  made  by  leading  Arminian  writers,  such  as  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Dr.  WUfc* 
by,  John  Taylor,  and  Fr.  Turnbull  (Moral  Philosophy),  and  the  philosophical  OR* 
cessions  of  such  Calvinists  as  Isaac  Watts  and  Philip  Doddridge,  that  the  will  »  hU* 
determined.  Against  this  position  Edwards  contended  that  the  doctrine  of  ■llfc 
determination  is  unphilosophical,  self-contradictory,  and  absurd,  and  that  the  «(*{■* 
of  virtue  and  vice,  as  they  exist  in  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  and  aj 
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the  acts  of  the  will,  lies  not  in  their  came  bat  in  their  nature.  The  great  strength 
of  Edwards'  argument  has  been  supposed  to  lie  in  the  demonstration  that  the  concep- 
tion of  a  self-determining  power  in  the  will  is  self-contradictory  and  absurd.  This 
argument  is  drawn  out  at  great  length,  and  made  as  nearly  exhaustive  as  possible. 
Frte  action  is  rt&untary  action,  spontaneity  is  the  only  condition  of  lil>erty,  by  whom- 
soever the  liberty  or  spontaneity  is  caused.  Freedom,  as  involving  self-determination, 
would  involve  contingency  and  the  absence  of  certainty.  This  would  exclude  fore- 
knowledge in  God  and  every  description  of  Providence.  Edwards  distinguished,  in  fact, 
between  what  was  afterwards  sharply  and  familiarly  known  by  his  followers  as  natu- 
ral and  moral  inability,  insisting  upon  this  most  positively  as  early  as  1747.  See  letter 
to  Mr.  Gillespie,  Memoir,  p.  2-V-i.  The  essay  on  the  freedom  of  the  will  was  supposed 
by  the  necessitarians  of  the  school  of  Antony  Collins  and  of  Henry  Home — Lord 
Kaimcs,  to  teach  the  same  principles  of  philosophical  necessity  as  they  had  accepted. 
Against  this  construction  of  his  views,  and  particularly  against  the  private  doctrine  of 
Lord  Kaimcs,  that  God  had  deceived  mankind  by  an  invincible  instinct  or  feeling 
which  leads  them  to  suppose  that  they  are  free,  Edwards  protested,  in  a  "  Letter  to 
a  Gentleman  in  Scotland,*1  which  was  subsequently  appended  to  the  Treatise  on  the 
Will.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Erskine.  he  insists  that  the  possession  of  the  sinful  disposi- 
tion by  which  men  are  unable  to  obey  the  commands  of  God  is  itself  their  worst  and 
most  inexcusable  sin.  The  doctrines  of  Edwards,  in  relation  to  the  will,  wero  received 
by  a  large  number  of  followers,  although  they  underwent  various  modifications. 
John  Smalley,  Berlin,  Conn.,  17:54-1820,  in  two  Sermons,  1700,  on  Natural  nnd 
Moral  Inability,  made  the  contrast  between  these  two  conceptions  more  emphatic. 
I>r.  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  son,  1745-1801,  distinguished  between  natural  and  moral 
certainty,  the  one  admitting  the  opposition  of  the  will,  and  the  other,  implying  and 
requiring  the  consent  of  the  will. 

Dr.  Stephen  West,  17:30-1819,  in  an  Essay  on  Moral  Agency,  1772,  taught  that 
volition  is  in  every  instance  an  effect  which  is  produced  by  God's  immediate  agency. 
Dr.  Nathanacl  Emmons.  1745-1840,  resolved  "  the  sinful  disposition,  or  heart.'1  into  a 
aeries  of  voluntary  exercises,  of  which  God  is  the  direct  and  efficient  author.  <%  God's 
acting  on  their  hearts,  and  producing  all  their  free,  voluntary,  moral  exercises  is  so 
far  from  preventing  them  from  being  moral  agents  that  it  necessarily  makes  them 
moral  a^nU"  Asa  Burton,  D.I).,  1 752-18:16,  contended,  Essays,  1824.  in  opposition 
to  Emmons,  for  a  permanent,  spiritual  taste. 

Edwards'  treatise  did  not  escape  criticism  from  his  own  countrymen.  Dr.  James 
Dana,  D.D..  1735-1812,  pastor  in  Wall ingford  and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  published  anony- 
mously. Boston.  1770,  An  Examination  of  Edwards'  Inquiry,  an  I  a  2d  edition  of  the 
same  treatise  in  New  Haven,  177:1.  Dr.  Samuel  West,  pus  tor  in  New  Bedford.  Mass., 
17.MMS07,  published  Essays  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  part  1.  17JKJ;  part  2.  17115. 
To  th«'se  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  son,  published  a  reply  in  his  Essays  on  Liberty 
and  N»'Ci*psity.  The  treatise  of  Edwards  has  also  been  subject  to  much  adverse 
criticism  frmn  professedly  anti-Calvinist  divines  and  metaphysicians.  Prominent 
among  these  critics  are  .  Albert  Taylor  Bledsoe,  Examination  of  Edwnrds  on  the  Will, 
1H445.  cf.  Theodicy,  etc..  D.  D.  Whedon.  D.D.,  The  Freedom  of  the  Will  as  a  Basis  of 
Human  Responsibility,  and  a  Divine  Government  Elucidated  and  Maintained  in  its 
Jamie  with  the  Necessitarian  Theories  of  Hohbes.  Edwards,  the  Princeton  Essayist*,  and 
Other  leading  Advocates.  New  York  .  Carlton  &  Porter,  18<»4  ;  Rowland  G  Hazard, 
Freedom  of  Mind  in  Willing;  or.  Every  Being  that  Wills  a  Great  ve  First  Cause. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  A  Go.    1804.     Also,  Two  Letters  on  Causation  and  Freedom 
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in  Willing,  addressed  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  with  an  Appendix,  eta  Boston:  Lee& 
Shepard.     1809. 

Edwards1  treatise  h;u?  also  been  subjected  to  criticism  by  some  writers  who  bra 
professed  to  adhere:  to  the  Calvinistic  system.  Conspicuous  among  these  is  Henry  F. 
Tappan,  D.D.,  Prof,  of  Mor.  and  Intel.  Phil.,  Un.  of  New  York,  and  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  lie  published :  Review  of  Edwards*  Inquiry  into  the  Free- 
dom of  the  Will.  New  York,  18tfi> ;  The  Doctrine  of  the  Will  Determined  by  an  Ap- 
peal to  Consciousness,  1840  ;  The  Doctrine  of  the  Will  Applied  to  Moral  Agency  and 
Responsibility,  1841.  Jeremiah  Day,  D.D.,  1 7 7->— 18457,  published  An  Inquiry  respect- 
ing the  Self -determining  Power  <f  the  Will  or.  Contingent  Volition.  New  Haven: 
Herrick  «fc  Noyes.  18&S.  2d  edition.  Day  &  Fitch,  1847  ;  Examination  of  Edwards 
on  the  Will.  1JS41.  The  doctrine  of  the  will  and  Edwards'  views  were  abundantly 
discussed  and  criticised  in  the  Quarterly  Christian  Spfttntor.  New  Haven,  1*39-1836. 
Also,  in  counter-papers  in  the  Prim'-stun  ThvUnjic+d  Iiecutc ;  reprinted  as  Princeton 
Theological  Essays.  New  York,  lt<4(>-1847.  Cf.  Nathanael  W.  Taylor,  1786-185S 
Lectures  on  the  Moral  Government  of  God.     2  vols.,  New  York,  1858. 

Henry  Carlcton  published,  in  the  spirit  of  Collins,  Liberty  and  Necessity,  etc.,  etc 
Philadelphia:   Parry  &  McMillan.     1RV7. 

§  l>0.  The  Ethical  views  of  Edwards  are  given  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of 
True  Virtue,  a  posthumous  work,  1788  ;  and  his  Treatise  on  the  Religious  Affections. 
1 746 ;  Sermons  on  Charity  and  its  Fruits,  1KV3.  In  composing  the  first  he  had 
Hutcheson  and  Hume  before  him.  While  he  .ccepts  the  definition  of  Hutcheson. 
etc.,  that  virtue  subjectively  viewed  is  Love  or  Benevolence,  he  qualifies  it  objectively 
by  insisting  that  it  should  be  fixed  on  Universal  Being,  or  being  in  general,  as  its  object 
He  distinguishes  between  the  love  of  Beitevfonce  and  the  love  of  Comphtcenef^  making 
the  first  to  be  generic  and  necessarily  virtuous,  and  the  second  specific,  b'mited.anJ 
relative.  He  provides  that  true  virtue  should  be  necessarily  religious,  inasmuch  asLO 
virtue  can  be  genuine  which  does  not  embrace  Universal  Being  and  proportion  ite 
selection  and  its  energies  to  the  quantity  of  Being  in  its  object.  He  provides  also  (or 
the  inference  that  God  not  only  might,  but  should,  love  himself  better  than  all  create! 
beings,  inasmuch  as  He  is  infinite,  and  thoy  are  finite  in  the  quantity  of  being.  He 
distinguishes  between  two  senses  of  self-love,  viz.,  the  first,  which  is  tin*  same  as  lov- 
ing am  thing  that  is  grateful  or  pleasing,  and  which  sup  poses  natural  inclinations  of  a 
disinterested  and  a  private  character,  because  "  the  being  of  inclinations  and  apprtitrt 
is  prior  to  any  plea  ure  in  gratifying  these  appetites  ;  "  and  the  n*r,iitfj^  which  is  "  lore 
to  one's  self,  with  respect  to  his  private  interest."  This  distinction  he  illustrates 
at  great  length,  and  in  every  conceivable  aspect. 

As  in  love  we  make  the  object  one  with  ourselves,  virtuous  love  is  attended 
with  a  sense  of  the  propriety  or  fitness  of  whatever  promotes  the  good  of  all, 
and  inasmuch  as  in  selfishness  we  separate  ourselves  from  the  universe  of  being, 
there  is  a  sense  of  its  unfitness  ;  giving  the  moral  sense  of  good  and  ill  desert. 
This  moral  sense  does  not  merely  arise  from  the  subjective  constitution  of  the  eool, 
which  would  make  it  capable  of  change,  as  was  objected  against  Hutcheson s  Moral 
Sense,  but  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  what  excites  its  affections.  It  is  not  wholly  4 
Sentiment,  but  is  founded  in  Reason.  The  instinctive  or  natural  and  special  affec- 
tions are  not  necessarily  virtuous,  unless  they  spring  from  the  unselfish  love  of  Being 
in  General,  i.e.,  unless  they  are  elevated  to.  and  hallowed  by  the  love  of  God.  The 
moral  or  spiritual  sense  of  that  which  is  excellent  does  not  imply  virtuous  affection 
or  spiritual  benevolence.     Indeed,  it  may  coexist  with  the  absence  of  these  i 
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*  The  approbation  of  the  conscience  should  be  distinguished  from  the  approba- 
tion of  the  inclination,  the  heart  or  the  disposition.'  What  these  lost  are,  Edwards 
answers  at  great  length  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Religious — *.&,  the  truly  virtuous — Affec- 
tions. First  of  all,  such  affections  are  wrought  in  the  mind  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the 
result  of  which  is  a  now  perception  or  sensation  of  the  mind,  differing  in  nature  and 
kind  from  any  previously  possessed.  This  is  not  a  new  faculty,  but  a  new  principle 
which  is  '  that  foundation  which  is  laid  in  nature,  cither  old  or  new,  for  any  particular 
manner  or  kind  of  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul.'  ( So  this  new  spiritual  sense  is 
not  a  new  faculty  of  understanding,  but  a  new  foundation  laid  in  the  nature  of  the 
soul  for  a  new  kind  of  exercises  of  the  same  faculty  of  understanding.  So  that  new, 
holy  disposition  of  heart  that  attends  this  new  sense  is  not  a  new  faculty  of  will,  but 
a  foundation  laid  in  the  nature  of  the  soul,  for  a  new  kind  of  exercise  of  the  same 
faculty  of  will.'  '  The  Spirit  of  God  only  acts  in  some  way  upon  natural  principles, 
but  gives  no  new  spiritual  principle.' 

The  three  treatises  just  characterized  were  ail  dictated  by  the  strong  desire  on  the 
part  of  Edwards  to  find  a  philosophical  definition  which  should  express  the  ethical 
character  of  Christian  virtue  or  holiness.  They  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence,  -J- 
both  practical  and  speculative,  among  the  followers  of  Edwards.  They  have  trained 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  pronounced  specula- 
tive tastes  and  habits,  by  the  force  of  their  religious  zeal  and  earnestness,  and  built 
up  a  school  of  earnest  metaphysicians  among  men  not  otherwise  educated,  within  and 
without  the  Christian  Church. 

8ome  of  the  principles  enumerated  above  were  still  further  developed  and  applied 
by  the  followers  of  Edwards,  either  to  their  legitimate  consequences  or  to  one-sided 
extremes.  The  doctrine  of  disinterested  benevolence,  as  interpreted  by  Samuel 
Hopkins.  1721-1803,  Pastor  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  and  again 
at  Newport,  was  carried  to  the  extreme,  that  a  truly  benevolent  being  must  be  willing 
to  perish  to  advance  the  glory  of  God.  The  doctrine  that  spiritual  excellence  does 
not  consist  in  a  new  natural  faculty,  but  in  some  foundation  for  a  special  exercise  of  a 
faculty  already  existing,  was  modified  by  Nathanael  Emmons,  who  taught  that  spiritual 
excellence  pertains  only  to  the  exerct'jtf*  of  a  spiritual  faculty,  and  that  the  heart  or  dis- 
position is  only  a  ccrtaiuty  provided  by  the  direct  efficiency  of  the  Spirit  of  God  as  it 
creates  these  exercises.  The  extreme  of  Emmons  called  forth  the  counter-doctrine 
of  Asa  Burton,  1732-1836,  Pastor,  Thetford,  Vt.,  who  held  that  a  ta*te  or  spiritual 
sense  was  the  foundation  required  by  Edwards  for  the  exercises  of  the  soul.  The  as- 
sertion that  *'  the  f oundation  "  is  not  a  new  faculty  was  sharpened  by  Smalley  into 
the  distinction  already  referred  to  between  Natural  and  Moral  Inability,  according  to 
which  man  in  his  fallen  state  has  all  the  natural  faculties  which  qualify  him  to  obey 
the  will  of  God  ;  but  inasmuch  as  he  lacks  the  disposition  to  do  this,  he  is  morally 
unable  to  be  holy. 

Edwards  taught  that  a  right  disposition  or  regenerate  heart  is  essential  to  the  moral 
excellence  of  every  action.     All  actions  which  do  not  proceed  from  such  a  disposition     /    _ 
■re  essentially  defective.     The  commands  to  repent  and  believe  cannot  be  truly  ol>eycd     | 
while  this  heart  or  disposition  remains  unchanged.     Every  man  is  naturally  able,  bnt 
morally  unable,  to  ol»ey  these  commands  ;  therefore,  all  actions  of  his  which  do  not  in- 
volve a  new  disposition  must  be  sinful,  and  he  cannot  be  required  to  perform  them. 
From  these  premise*  Robert  Saiideman,  171S-1771,  derived  the  conclusion  that  all  the 
acfeteof  natural  or  un  regenerate  men  must  l>e  sinful  and  offenMve  to  God,  and  that  f 
cshoA^atioiis  to  repentance  or  faith,  or  any  acts  of  the  kind,  should  be  withheld. 
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opposition  to  Sandeman,  Dr.  Hopkins  contended  that,  as  the  inability  of  men  is  simplv 
moral  and  not  natural,  they  should  be  exhorted  to  exercise  true  holiness,  that  is,  to 
have  the  new  disposition  ;  but  as  they  are  morally  unable  to  attain  this  of  them- 
selves, they  should  be  exhorted  to  attend  on  the  means  of  grace.  This  was  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  so-called  Hopkinsian  divinity  or  the  form  of  Calvinism  named 
11  op  kin  *ia  n  /*  m. 

In  the  treatise  entitled  The  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  Defended,  etc.,  etc.,  17W, 
Edwards  contends  that  the  oneness  or  identity  of  the  posterity  of  Adam  with  their 
progenitor  is  simply  a  oneness  established  by  the  divine  constitution.  His  argument  oa 
this  subject  is  more  remarkable  for  its  philosophical  ingenuity  and  pertinacity  than 
for  its  convincing  power. 

He  contends  at  great  length,  on  philosophical  grounds,  that  identity  or  unity  is  mani- 
fold in  its  import,  but  that  whatever  it  is,  it  is  the  result  of  the  divine  constitution. 
The  conclusion  which  he  reaches  is  as  follows  :  u  From  what  has  been  observed  it  ma? 
appear  there  is  no  sure  ground  to  conclude  that  it  must  be  an  absurd  and  impossible 
thing  for  the  race  of  mankind  truly  to  partake  of  the  sin  of  the  first  apostasy,  so  as 
that  this,  in  reality  and  propriety,  shall  become  their  sin ;  by  virtue  of  a  real  union 
between  the  root  and  branches  of  the  world  of  mankind  (truly  and  properly  availing 
to  such  consequence)  established  by  the  Author  of  the  whole  system  of  the  universe; 
to  whose  establishment  is  owing  all  propriety  and  reality  of  union  in  any  part  of  that 
system ;  and  by  virtue  of  the  full  content  of  the  hearts  of  Adam's  posterity  to  that 
first  apostasy ;  and  therefore  the  sin  of  the  apostasy  is  not  theirs,  merely  because  God 
impute*  it  to  them,  but  it  is  truly  and  properly  theirs,  and  on  that  ground  God  imputes 
it  to  them." 

The  Fall  of  our  first  Parents,  and  the  continuance  of  the  corrupt  nature  of  the  race 
were  not  occasioned  by  the  creation  or  infusion  of  any  positive  evil  or  sinful  quality, 
but  by  the  withdrawment  of  the  higher  spiritual  or  supernatural  impulses  or  influ- 
ences which  left  exclusive  sway  to  the  lower  principles  or  impulses. 

Moreover,  by  a  law  of  natural  descent,  the  posterity  of  Adam  inherit  from  their  pro- 
genitor  the  nature  which  he  possessed  after  his  original  transgression.  This  nature  con- 
sisted of  that  habitual  disposition  to  sin,  which  resulted  from  the  withdrawment  of  the 
higher  spiritual  influences.  The  sin  of  Adam  is  not  imputed  to  his  posterity,  bat  the 
habitual  disposition  to  sin  is  transmitted  to  them.  They  are  not  condemned  on  uc- 
count  of  his  sin.  but  on  account  of  their  own  personal  sin.  The  sovereign  constitution 
by  which  the  posterity  of  Adam  is  constituted  one  with  himself  does  not  compel  them 
to  sin  actually,  although  it  makes  it  certain  they  will  sin  through  the  withdrawment 
of  the  superior  spiritual  influences  which  would  1  ave  prevented  their  sinning,  had  these 
influences  been  operative  and  present. 

The  existence  of  moral  evil,  in  consistency  with  the  divine  perfections,  is  explained 
by  the  princ'ples  enounced  in  the  Treatise  on  the  Will,  viz.  :  that  the  Divine  Being  ii 
not  the  author  of  sin,  but  only  disposes  things  in  such  a  manner  that  sin  will  certainly 
ensue.  If  th's  certainty  is  not  inconsistent  with  human  liberty,  then  it  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  liberty  that  God  should  be  the  cause  of  this  certainty,  and  in  that  sense 
be  the  author  of  sin. 

In  the  treatise,  on  God's  Last  End  in  Creation,  a  posthumous  work,  published  in 
connection  with  the  essay  on  the  Nature  of  Virtue,  Edwards  contends  that  there  is  no 
incompatibility  between  the  happiness  of  created  beings  and  the  declarative  glory  of 
God,  inasmuch  as  these  two  ends  coincide  in  one.  The  creation,  as  happy  and  hojf, 
as  it  is  the  object  of  the  benevolent  love  of  the  Creator,  cannot  but  declare  his  glory. 
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The  Disciples  of  Edwabds. 


%  61.  Wo  have  already  referred  to  some  of  the  followers  of  Edwards.  Among  the 
conspicuous  of  these,  for  logical  and  philosophical  power,  was  his  son  Jonathan 
Edwards,  D.D.,  1745-1801.  Cf.  the  works  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  D.D.,  late  President 
of  Union  College,  etc.,  by  Tryon  Edwards.  Two  volumes.  Andover,  1843.  He 
adopted  most  of  the  philosophical  principles  of  his  father,  except  that  in  his  Disserta- 
tion already  referred  to  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Will,  in  reply  to  Dr.  West,  he  laid  far 
greater  stress  than  his  father  had  done  on  mere  certainty,  and  less  on  the  grounds  of 
it  His  sermons  on  the  Atonement,  1785,  are  an  elaborate  treatise  on  general  and 
apodal  justice  in  the  moral  government  of  God,  in  which  principles  similar  to  those  of 
of  Orotius,  in  bis  treatise  De  SatitfacUone,  are  carefully  denned  and  applied.  The 
Younger  Edwards,  as  he  is  called,  is  best  known  by  the  development  of  what  is  called 
the  New  England  Theory  of  the  Atonement,  which  has  been  carefully  wrought  out  as 
a  philosophical  system  by  the  writers  whose  sermons  and  treatises  have  been  republish- 
ed by:— 

Edwards  A.  Park,  in  the  volume,  The  Atonement ,  Discourses  and  Treatises,  by 
Edwards,  Smalley,  Maxcy,  Emmons,  Griffin,  Burge,  and  Weeks.     Boston,  1859. 

Cf.  Horace  BushnelL  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice,  etc.  New  York,  1800.  Reviewed, 
New  Engender  and  Am.  TheoL  Bev.  and  Princeton  nee.  for  1800. 

The  other  distinguished  leaders  of  the  Edwardian  school  of  Philosophy  and  Philo- 
sophical Theology  are  Joseph  Bellamy,  Stephen  West,  John  Smalley,  Samuel  Hopkins, 
Kathanael  Emmons,  and  Timothy  Dwight. 

Joseph  Bellamy  was  a  contemporary  of  Edwards,  pastor  in  Bethlehem,  Ct.,  1719- 
1790.  He  published  True  Religion  Delineated,  1750,  and  other  works.  Cf.  Collected 
Works,  2  vols.  Boston,  1850.  Stephen  West,  1730-1819.  John  Smalley,  1734-1820. 
Bemuel  Hopkins,  1721-1803.  Collected  Works,  Boston,  1853.  Nathanael  Emmons, 
1745-1840.  Cf.  Collected  Works  with  Memoirs,  etc.  Ovols.  1843.  Timothy  Dwight, 
175&-1817;  A.B.,  Yale  Coll.,  1709;  Tutor,  1771-1777;  Pastor  at  Greenfield,  Ct., 
1783-1795;  Pres.,  1795-1817.  Theology  Explained  and  Defended,  5  vols.,  and  4  vols. 
8ro.  6  v.  24mo,  and  1  imp.  8vo,  1818-'19,  '22,  '23,  *24,  *27,  *28,  '40,  f40. 

Dr.  Dwight  was,  in  the  main,  a  disciple  of  Edwards.  He  referred  to  him  as  an  authority 
which  was  decisive  and  final  upon  most  questions  of  philosophy  and  theology.  He  dis- 
sented from  many  of  the  conclusions  which  were  adopted  by  some  of  his  disciples,  and 
mediated  between  the  extremes  which  opposing  schools  among  them  had  reached.  He 
was  familiar  with  the  works  of  the  loading  English  and  Scottish  philosophers,  and  dis- 
cussed their  opinions  in  a  popular  style.  Being  a  man  of  decided  literary  tastes  and 
culture  he  studiously  avoided  scholastic  and  theological  nomenclature,  and  in  this  way 
kept  himself  free  from  many  frivolous  and  shadowy  distinctions  of  thought.  He  was 
aleo  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  rational  and  ethical  English  divines  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and  was  influenced,  to  some  degree  at  least,  by  the  modes  of  reasoning  and  stats 
ment  with  which  he  became  familiar  in  Berkeley,  Butler,  and  George  Campbell.  The 
philosophical  and  ethical  elements  which  held  so  large  a  place  in  the  theological  system 
of  Edwards  were  made  more  prominent  hi  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Dwight.  Asa  writer  ami 
thinker  he  was,  however,  far  more  distinguiHhed  for  clearness  and  method  in  piostiiitlnf 
the  thoughts  of  others  than  for  any  special  subtlety  of  analysis  or  profoundness  of 
principles  of  his  own.  The  text-books  which  he  employed  in  instruction  were  Made 
Duncan's  Logic,  Locke's  K*Hay,  and  Paley's  Mor.  and  Pol.  Philosophy. 

The  Edwardian  metaphysics,  which  were  popularised,  if  not  ameliorated,  brim* 
29 
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Dwight,  have  been  still  further  modified  by  several  of  his  pupils  and  other  writers, 
conspicuous  among  whom  were  Moses  Stuart,  Lyman  Beecher,  Nathan  ad  W.  Taylor, 
Eleazcr  T.  Fitch,  Charles  G.  Finney,  Mark  Hopkins,  and  Edwards  A.  Park. 

These  writers  have  deviated  more  or  less  pronouncedly  from  the  doctrinal  d 
Edwards  in  respect  to  the  Will,  the  Nature  of  Holiness  and  of  Sin,  the  Nature  tad 
Authority  of  the  Moral  Government  of  God,  and  the  Atonement  and  Work  of  Chart, 
introducing  more  largely  modern  psychological  and  ethical  elements,  and  ooofonaia? 
the  method  and  nomenclature  of  theological  discussions  more  completely  to  tie 
requirements  of  philosophy  and  the  results  of  the  new  school  of  grammatical  and  ha- 
toxical  exegesis. 

Philosophy  Subsequent  to  Edwardr 

§  02.  Jonathan  Edwards  and  his  disciples  were  not  the  only  philosophical  thinkers 
of  the  18th  century,  even  in  New  England.  The  Platonizing  Berkeley  left  his  imprea 
on  hero  and  there  a  speculative  mind  in  tolerant  and  hopeful  Rhode  Island,  and 
through  one  ardent  admirer  occasioned  the  production  of  an  independent  treatise,  which 
deserves  a  passing  notice.  In  1752  Benjamin  Franklin  printed,  in  Philadelphia,  Eit- 
menta  PhWw/phictt \  containing  chiefly  Nocticn%  or  things  relating  to  the  Mind  or  Under- 
standing ;  and  Ethica,  relating  to  the  Moral  Behavior.  Lond.,  1753.  The  work  is  anony- 
mous, but  the  author  was  Samuel  Johnson,  D.D.,  First  President  of  the  College  in  New 
York,  now  known  as  Columbia  College.  Dr.  Johnson,  1696-1772,  had  been  a  tutor  in 
Yale  College,  and  was  an  Episcopal  missionary  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  till  1754.  (Set 
Life  by  Chandler,  1805,  Lond.,  1824.  Also  newly  written  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Beardsley,  not 
yet  published. )  During  Bishop  Berkeley's  residence  at  Newport,  Johnson  made  ft* 
acquaintance  and  adopted  the  principles  of  his  philosophy.  The  Elemenia  PkUowptea 
was  printed  two  years  before  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.  The  work  is 
written  with  great  clearness  and  elevation  of  style,  and  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
Malebranche  and  John  Norris,  except  that  the  distinctions  are  more  precise  and  the 
terminology  is  more  exact  than  with  these  writers.  It  is  positively  theistic.  but  with 
no  especial  theological  bias,  except  toward  what  was  known  as  the  Hutchinsonian 
theory. 

In  1705,  Thomas  Clapp,  D.D.,  1 703-1 7G7,  President  of  Yale  College,  published  a 
brief  essay  on  the  Foundation  of  Moral  Virtue  and  Obligation.  It  was  designed  as  a 
text-book,  but  displays  no  special  philosophical  ability,  and  no  originality  of  concep- 
tion or  style.  In  respect  of  reach  and  snbtilty  of  thought  it  falls  immeasurably 
below  Edwards. 

§  Go.  The  war  for  the  independence  of  the  American  colonies  was  unfavorable  to 
culture  of  every  description,  and  was  especially  unfriendly  to  speculation  upon  any 
other  than  questions  of  political  and  economical  science.  The  discussions  which  pf»- 
ceded  this  war  could  not  be  other  than  philosophical  and  ethical,  for  the  Amsrioa 
people  were  thoughtful  and  serious,  and  had  read  earnestly  the  best  philoaopkwl 
treatises  upon  the  nature  and  obligations  of  government.  Locke  on  Government  ant 
Lord  Somers'  Tracts,  and  other  similar  treatis-  s,  were  freely  circulated,  and  nHM 
cases  reprinted  in  cheap  editions.  Thomas  Paine's  il Common  Sense,"  and  "Be 
Crisis, v  were  serviceable  political  pamphlets  in  the  excitement  of  the  hosnYtiA*1 
'•  Rights  of  Man,"  published  subsequently  to  the  war,  had  a  European  i 
the  new  government  was  organized  the  attention  of  the  American  people  ^ 
with  the  principles  of  political  philosophy,  through  the  diacusaiona  whiabi 
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formation  of  their  own  Federal  Constitution,  such  as  were  famished  by  Alexander  Hamil- 
ioa,  James  Madison,  and  John  Jay  in  the  Federalist;  and  also  by  the  development  of 
;wo  opposing  parties,  that  of  Washington  and  Hamilton  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of 
feffereon  and  his  associates  on  the  other  hand.  The  last  had  a  positive  speculative 
maraoter  and  was  eminently  theoretical  in  its  spirit.  Its  principles  were  those  of  the 
political  philosophers  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  1706-1790,  deserves  to  be  named  alone,  as  in  many  respects  a 
typical  American  of  that  period.  He  exemplified  the  frugal  and  sagacious  practical 
wisdom  which  was  so  eminently  necessary  in  times  like  those  for  a  people  generally 
educated,  but  chiefly  occupied  in  the  rude  employments  required  in  a  new  country. 
Franklin  was  an  eminent  physicist,  but  for  speculation  proper,  either  in  ethics,  politics, 
or  theology,  he  had  neither  taste  nor  eminent  capacity.  But  Franklin  did  much  to 
■scite  and  direct  the  activity  of  the  American  people  for  more  than  one  generation. 

The  Deistioal  movement  excited  much  interest  in  America  in  the  last  quarter  of 
khe  18th  century,  and  stimulated  to  philosophical  discussion  and  inquiry.  The 
political  relations  of  the  freethinkers  of  England  and  France  made  many  friends 
in  America  for  their  writings.  In  consequence,  the  defenders  of  the  Christian  faith 
were  forced  to  read  and  discuss  these  writings,  and  to  study  their  speculative  principles. 
The  awakening  of  a  literary  spirit,  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
also  involved  an  awakening  of  philosophical  life.  The  writings  of  Hume  began  to 
be  familiarly  known  and  freely  discussed.  Locke's  Eroay  on  the  Human  Understanding 
was  for  a  long  time  the  well-studied  text-book  in  the  instruction  of  the  youth  at  the 
most  important  of  the  American  colleges.  The  almost  exclusively  theological  and  legal 
direction  which  the  educational  and  professional  activity  of  the  country  had  taken 
now  began  to  be  shared  by  literature  and  physics.  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity 
took  the  lead  in  physics  and  mathematics,  and  was  for  a  while  foremost  in  literature. 
Timothy  Dwight  and  his  associates  gave  a  positive  impulse  to  the  culture  of  letters.  A 
few  years  later  both  Harvard  College  and  Boston  began  to  attain  that  pre-eminence  in 
oliymifrsl  and  literary  culture  which  they  have  since  maintained.  Last  of  all,  New 
York  furnished  important  and  original  contributions  to  thought  and  letters.  The  new 
sciences  of  chemistry  and  geology,  with  the  related  sciences,  began  to  be  known  and 
cultivated  everywhere  with  enthusiastic  zeal.  All  these  new  influences  increased  the 
L  interest  in  speculative  studies  which  the  theological  and  political  tastes  of  the 
e,  conjoined  with  their  free  and  independent  spirit,  had  fostered  from  a  very 
early  period. 

The  contributions  of  original  or  important  works  to  philosophy  have  been  few. 
America  has  followed  in  the  track  of  Euroi>ean  thinkers  with  prompt  and  active 
sympathy,  and  has  often  surpassed  Great  Britain  in  her  readiness  to  respond  to  any 
new  movement  in  speculative  thought,  but  she  has  produced  few  works  of  independent 
originality.  But  in  no  country  are  new  principles  and  new  systems  more  quickly 
comprehended,  more  widely  diffused,  and  more  boldly  applied. 

The  Scottish  philosophy  has  had  a  wide-spread  influence  in  this  country.  The  works 
af  Reid  were  not  so  generally  circulated  on  account  of  the  preoccupations  of  the 
ssenrinsn  War  for  Independence  and  the  organization  of  the  new  political  union, 
1770-1800,  hut  when  the  attention  of  thinking  men  was  aroused  to  the  practical 
Doosequenoes  of  the  theological  and  political  philosophy  of  England  and  France, 
lbs  works  of  Reid  were  studied  for  a  better  system.  An  soon  as  Dugald  Stewart  ap- 
upon  'the  arena,  his  leotares  «■— -  ■>  "  *  *  few  fcvored  American 

,  and  Us  works  were  rent-  toi 
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oarae  the  favorite  teit^books  in  our  leading  college*.  The  newly  modified  phfrpapbj 
of  Locke  began  to  affect  the  theology  and  ethic*  of  the  country,  and  to  excite  an  In- 
dependent spirit  of  research  and  criticism.  The  monthly  and  quarterly  periodical  of 
the  country  began  to  fiwarm  with  critical  and  controversial  article*  on  abvtnts 
speculative  topics.  The  earliest  independent  treatise  which  we  notice  wu  by  Max 
Frederic  Bcaaley.  1777-1845,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1813-1828,  and  Provost  of  the  same  :  A  Search  of  Troth  in  the 
Science  of  the  Human  Mind.  Part  1,  Philadelphia,  1823,  Svo.  It  ia  in  general  suai*- 
what  antagonistic  to  the  claims  and  views  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  and  friendiy  to  Locke, 
and  not  without  interest  and  ability.     The  work  wa*  left  incomplete  by  the  author. 

Perhaps  the  most  influential  of  the  works  of  Dugrald  Stewart  was  his  treatise  on  th* 
Active  Moral  Powurs  of  Man,  1828,  on  account  of  its  bearing  on  the  theological  sad 
ethioal  controversies  which  were  then  beginning  to  excite  general  attention.  The 
rhetorical  lectures  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  were  many  times  reprinted,  and,  bulky  as 
they  were,  were  used  as  a  text -book  m  some  of  our  college*.  An  abridged  edition  was 
prepared  by  Prof.  Levi  Hedge,  1187-194$,  Prof,  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  Harvard 
University,  1801-1827.*  The  treatise  on  Cause  and  Effect  excited  a  mora  active  in* 
terest  in  America,  if  possible,  than  in  Great  Britain, 

About  this  time,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  an  active  theological  controversy  had 
broken  out  among  the  disciples  of  Jonathan  Edward*,  which  was  stimulated  by  t 
serious  defection  from  their  ranka  among  the  theologians  and  litterateurs  of  Maoa- 
ehu setts,  [See  Catastrophe  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  Z,  Crocker,  1&J$.  A  UALf 
Century  of  the  Unitarian  Controversy,  by  Geo  E.  Ellis,  D,D.,  1S59.  Pa^ee  from  tfa« 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England,  by  Bp,  George  Burgess,  D.D.J  The  philosoph- 
ical questions  involved  were  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  nature  of  virtue,  and  the  nature 
and  essential  principles  of  the  moral  government  of  God.  The  discussion  of  tht** 
questions  mode  necessary  a  thorough  and  fearless  examination  of  the  principles  of 
philosophy.  Foremost  among  the  leaders  in  this  controversy  was  Nathanael  W.  Taylor, 
D.D.,  of  New  Haven,  1786-1858,  Prof,  of  Theol..  Yale  ColL,  1822-1858.  His  lectures 
and  papers  were  characterized  by  boldness,  acumen,  and  logical  vigor.  While  Dr. 
Taylor,  as  did  all  his  disciples  and  all  who  sympathized  with  the  so-called  New  School 
Theology,  contended  that  he  was  a  Calvinist  in  the  substance  of  his  theological  creed, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  Theology  and  Calvinism  were  susceptible  of  great  im- 
provements in  their  philosophical  theories.  His  own  aim  was  to  introduce  a  larger 
infusion  of  ethical  elements  into  Christian  theology,  while  he  retained  every  one  of  its 
distinctive  truths.  His  own  system  might  be  philosophically  characterized  as  a  product 
of  Edwards,  Leibnitz,  and  Butler.  See  Quarterly  Christian  Spectator,  10  vols.,  New 
Haven,  1829-39.  Also,  Lectures  on  the  Moral  Government  of  God,  2  vols.,  1859. 
(Reviewed  in  New  Englander,  1859,  by  Prof.  B.  N.  Martin ;  in  Princeton  Bevieu,  by 
Prof.  L.  H.  Atwater,  D.D.,  1859.  Answered  in  New  Englnnder,  18G0,  by  Prof.  N.  Porter.) 
See  also  Memorial  of  N.  W.  T. ,  1858.  Also,  Semi-centennial  Anniversary  of  the  Divinity 
School,  Yale  Coll.,  1872.  Associated  with  him  were  Eleazer  T.  Fitch,  Qu.  Chridian 
Spectator,  Sermons  on  the  Nature  of  Sin,  1820.  Inquiry  and  Reply,  1828.  Chauncey 
A.  Goodrich,  Editor  of  Qu.  Chris.  Spec.  President  Jeremiah  Day,  177&-1867,  wrote 
in  a  conciliatory  and  apologetic  spirit  defending  Edwards  :  Examination  of  Edwards  on 
the  Will,  etc.  ;  An  Inquiry  respecting  the  Self -determining  Power  of  the  Will,  etc.,  1838. 


*  Professor  Hedge  was  the  author  of  tho  briefest  possible  treatise  on  logic,  1818.  Professor  Leri  Frwbk, 
1784-1832,  was  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  la  Harvard,  1810.  Some  of  his  lectures  and  critical  articles 
were  published  1838,  after  his  death. 
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Rev.  Henry  P.  Tappan,  D.D.,  Prof,  of  Intell.  and  Moral  Phil.,  New  York,  1853 elected 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mich. ,  published  a  Review  of  Edwards1  Inquiry  into 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  N.  Y. ,  1839 ;  Doctrines  of  the  Will  Determined  by  an  Appeal 
to  Consciousness,  1840  ;  The  Doctrine  of  the  Will  applied  to  Moral  Agency  and  Respon- 
sibility, 1841,  all  of  which  were  sharply  antagonistic  to  Edwards. 

Coincident  in  time  with  the  awakening  of  this  new  interest  in  philosophy  among  the 
theologians  of  the  Scottish  school  was  the  publication  of  the  text-books  and  treatises 
of  Professor  Thomas  C.  Upham,  D.D.,  1799-1867.  Prof,  in  Bowdoin  Coll.  from  1824- 
1867.  He  published  Elements  of  Mental  Philosophy,  2  vols ,  Portland,  1831,  which 
has  passed  through  many  editions ;  abridged  in  1848.  In  1834  he  published  a  Philo- 
sophical and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Will,  forming  the  third  volume  in  his  system. 
Also,  Outlines  of  Imperfect  and  Disordered  Mental  Action,  1840.  Also,  The  Absolute 
Religion  (posth.),  1872.  Prof.  Upham  drew  from  Stewart  and  Brown,  taking  his  ter- 
minology from  Brown,  but  was  on  many  points  independent  and  original.  *  Rev.  Dr. 
Francis  Wayland,  Pres.  Brown  University,  1790-1865,  published,  in  1835,  Elements  of 
Moral  Science,  which  has  passed  through  many  editions,  and  almost  entirely  displaced 
the  text-book  by  Paley.  Dr.  W.  followed  the  theories  of  Reid  and  Price.  Also,  the 
Limitations  of  Human  Responsibility,  1838 ;  also,  Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy, 
1854 ;  also  many  other  well-known  works  on  Education,  Political  Economy,  and 
Theology.     See  Memoir,  by  his  sons,  2  vols.,  1867. 

At  this  fermenting  period  of  interest  in  speculative  questions,  other  elements  were 
Introduced  which  did  not  diminish  the  excitement.  The  writings  of  Coleridge  had 
beenJiitherto  slightly  known  in  our  literature,  and  his  philosophical  speculations  had 
made  little  or  no  impression ;  his  Biographia  Literaria  was  republished  in  1817,  but 
apparently  aroused  no  response  except  of  wonder.  But  in  1829  the  philosophy  of 
Coleridge  created  an  extensive  and  warm  excitement.  The  Aids  to  Reflection  was  re- 
published, with  an  elaborate  introduction  by  the  scholarly  James  Marsh,  D.D.,  then 
President  of  the  University  of  Vt  Pres.  Marsh  was  till  then  known  only  as  a  retired 
and  erudite  scholar,  who  dissented  somewhat  from  the  current  Edwardian  theology. 
In  this  introduction  he  made  a  bold  assault  upon  the  current  philosophy  of  England 
and  America,  and  proposed  as  a  substitute  the  new  and  more  profound  spiritual  phi- 
losophy of  Coleridge,  Kant,  and  Jacobi.  and  of  the  Platonizing  English  theologians  of  the 
17th  century.  This  essay  was  one  of  the  first  indications  of  the  interest  in  the  German 
philosophy  in  this  country,  and  in  the  German  philosophical  theology.  The  exegetical 
theology  of  the  Germans  only  had  previously  been  made  somewhat  familiar  to  American 
scholars  through  the  influence  of  Prof.  Moses  Stuart  and  others.  Dr.  Marsh,  1794- 
1842,  was  Pres.  of  the  University  of  Vt.,  1826-18*3 ;  and  Prof,  of  Int  and  Moral  Phil., 
1833-1842.  His  Remains,  with  Mem.,  1843,  contain  valuable  philosophical  papers. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  adherents  of  this  school  is  Prof.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  b. 
1820,  who  edited  Coleridge's  complete  works,  7  vols. ,  1854,  but  has  devoted  himself 
especially  to  Dogmatic  History  and  Theology. 

To  add  to  the  excitement.  Rev.  C.  S.  Henry,  subsequently  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
etc,  in  the  University  of  New  York,  published,  in  18tf4,  a  translation  of  Victor  Cousin's 
Lectures  upon  Locke,  under  the  title  Elements  of  Psychology,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes.     This  work  oj>eiily  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  the  fundamental  prin- 


•  Nathan  W.  Kinkc,  D.I).,  died  1M7.    Prof.  Intellectual  Phflesophj,  asmfasnt  GolL    Contributed  alao,  m 
an  iatArucu*  and  writer,  u>  phikMophkml  aotiritjr  sad  tttstsssn.  r*  ss4  Mtoo.  Works,  edited  by 

H.  Humphrey.  (?) 
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ciples  and  method  of  Locke's  philosophy.  It  went  through  several  editions,  and 
gave  strength  and  impulse  to  the  movement  toward  the  continental  writers.  Prof  cam 
Henry  afterwards  published  Moral  and  Philosophical  Essays,  1830  ;  also,  An  Epitome  of 
the  History  of  Philosophy,  translated  from  the  French,  with  additions,  etc,  1845;  abo 
many  critical  essays.  Professor  James  W.  Alexander  and  Albert  B.  Dod  controverted  ; 
Henry  in  the  Princeton  Review  with  great  energy.  I 

In  the  Unitarian  body,  in  England  and  this  country,  the  leading  phflosophen 
had  been  Belsham  and  Priestley,  and  the  philosophy  of  Locke  had  been  accepted 
in  its  extremest  form.  But  in  this  country,  after  the  Unitarians  became  a  distinct  body, 
their  controlling  and  representative  spirit  was  William  Ellery  Channing,  1780-1842, 
who,  though  not  severely  speculative  in  his  training  or  in  the  movements  of  his  mind, 
was  an  earnest  believer  in  a  lofty  and  self -asserting  spiritual  philosophy,  and  gave 
utterance  to  the  most  confident  assertions  in  respect  to  the  independence  and 
authority  of  reason  and  conscience.  The  spirit  of  his  teachings  was  caught  by 
a  number  of  young  men  of  wider  reading  and  more  exact  scholarship,  and  it 
led  them  to  an  open  revolt  against  some  of  the  traditions  of  the  Unitarian 
body  in  philosophy  and  theology.  This  revolt  occasioned  a  temporary  controversy. 
Conspicuous  arm  ng  the  adherents  of  the  new  philosophy  were  George  Ripley, 
b.  .1802;  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  b.  1803;  W.  H.  Channing,  Margaret  Fuller,  J. 
Freeman  Clarke,  and  Theodore  Parker.  George  Ripley,  then  a  clergyman  in  Boston, 
subsequently  associate  editor  of  the  Dicrf,  later,  literary  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  co-editor  of  the  American  Cyclopaedia,  published  Discourses  on  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Religion,  1830  ;  Letters  to  Andrews  Norton,  D.D.,  1840;  and  edited  Speci- 
mens of  Foreign  Standard  Literature,  1838-42,  14  vols.,  some  of  which  contained 
translations  from  Cousin  and  Jouffroy.  Emerson  published  numerous  Essays,  highly 
philosophical  in  spirit,  but  belonging  rather  to  the  imaginative  than  the  scientific 
division  of  philosophy.  The  same  is  true  of  the  contributions  of  most  of  his  associates 
and  disciples,  of  whom  a  large  number  are  well  known  as  accomplished  critics  and 
essayists.  Theodore  Parker.  1812-18G0,  published,  in  1841,  a  Discourse  on  the  Tran- 
sient and  Permanent  in  Christianity,  and  in  1842  his  celebrated  volume,  entitled 
Discourse  on  Matters  Pertaining  to  Religion,  which,  with  many  of  his  numer- 
ous productions,  have  passed  through  many  editions  in  this  country  and  Great 
Britain.  A  collected  edition  of  his  works  was  issued  in  England,  l&63-4>5,  in  14  vok 
The  new  philosophy  among  the  Unitarians  begun  by  denying  that  miracles  were  the 
chief  authority  for  a  Supernatural  Revelation,  because  such  a  revelation  must  be  self  evi- 
dencing and  authoritative  for  the  spiritual  reason.  'While  it  led  many  to  deny  that  a  reve- 
lation of  such  a  character  was  required,  it  stimulated  a  large  number  of  men  of  specu- 
lative tastes  to  a  comprehensive  and  thorough  study  of  philosophy  and  its  history. 
The  profound  and  scholarlike  interest  in  these  studies  which  have  been  thai 
awakened  still  remains,  and  promises  to  become  more  controlling  and  widespread 
in  the  future.  Among  able  writers  on  philosophical  subjects  who  are  suggested 
by  Harvard  University,  we  name  James  Walker,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  1794,  ftof. 
Mor.  and  Int.  Phil.,  1838-1853,  and  President  from  1853-1800,  who  delivered,  tat 
did  not  publish,  a  course  of  Lowell  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  and  ■■• 
published  a  selection  from  Reid's  Essays,  Intellectual  Powers,  with  Notes,  for  GoOegt 
Use;  ami  also  a  similar  selection  from  D.  Stewart's  Active  and  Moral  PowWB,  «ih 
Notes,  etc. 

We  name,  also,  Francis  Bowen,  LL.D.,  b.  1811.  Prof,  of  Nat.  Religion  wi'ttftV    j 
Philosophy  in  Harvard  University ;  who  has  published  Essays  on  Speculative  1 
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Beet,  1842;  and  Lowell  Lectures  on  the  Application  of  Metaphysical  and  Ethical 
Science  to  the  Evidences  of  Religion,  Boet.,  1849  ;  also  an  able  and  exhaustive  Treatise 
on  Logic,  or  the  LawB  of  Pure  Thought ;  comprising  both  the  Aristotelic  and  Hamil- 
tonian  Anal ysis  of  Logical  Terms,  etc.,  eta,  Camb.,  1804 ;  also,  Dugald  Stewart's  Ele- 
ments of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  1854  Also,  Charles  Carroll  Everett, 
now  Professor  in  the  Divinity  School,  Harvard  ColL,  who,  in  1869,  published  The 
Science  of  Thought ;  a  System  of  Logic  after  the  Principles  of  the  Hegelian  School, 
a*  expounded  by  Gabler,  of  Berlin.  We  name,  also,  Philosophy  as  an  Absolute 
Science,  by  E.  L.  and  A.  L.  Frothingham.  Boston,  1864.  Volume  i,  the  only  one 
published,  upon  Ontology,  in  the  spirit  of  Swedenborg.  Henry  James,  Theophilus 
Parsons,  and  Sampson  Beid  have  written,  with  great  ability,  valuable  works  and  essays, 
more  or  less  decidedly  in  the  spirit  of  Swedenborg. 

In  connection  with  the  movement  just  described,  we  should  name  Orestes  A.  Brown - 
eon,  Esq.,  b.  1802,  who  first  contributed  a  series  of  philosophical  articles  to  the 
Chrietian  Examiner;  and,  in  1836,  published  New  Views  of  Christianity,  Society,  and 
the  Church.  Two  years  after  he  began  to  publish  the  Boston  Quarterly  Review,  which 
contained  many  articles  of  his  own  on  Philosophy,  in  the  direction  of  Lerouz,  of  whom 
he  was  then  a  disciple.  This  periodical  was  intermitted,  and  subsequently  revived  in 
1844,  after  his  adhesion  to  the  Romish  Church,  under  the  title  of  Brownton's  Quarterly 
Review,  which  abounded  in  philosophical  criticism.  It  was  removed  to  New  York, 
and  was  sustained  for  many  years,  and  has  been  recently  revived. 

The  critical  articles  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  were  read  extensively  in  this  country 
aa  they  were  successively  produced ;  and  his  writings  have  been  reprinted  and  exten- 
sively circulated,  and  are  everywhere  highly  esteemed. 

The  Associational  Philosophy  has  never  attained  the  predominance  in  this  country 
which  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  people  in 
material  enterprises.  J.  S.  Mill's  Logic,  and  the  writings  of  Bain  and  Spencer,  have 
however,  been  extensively  read.  The  interest  in  Spencer  has  been  largely  a  sympathetio 
partiality  for  the  tendency  of  his  speculations,  rather  than  an  earnest  speculative  con- 
viction of  their  truth.  Prof.  John  W.  Fiske  has  lectured  publicly  on  the  spirit  of 
Spencer's  doctrine  of  Evolution ;  and  J.  W.  Draper  has  written  The  History  of  the 
Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,  and  the  History  of  the  American  Civil  War,  after 
(he  speculative  assumptions  of  his  school.  There  are  few,  however,  who  accept  the 
doctrines  of  the  Associationalists  or  the  Evolutionists  as  philosophical  truths  on  their 
philosophical  merits. 

Among  the  writers  in  America  who  have  attracted  more  or  less  attention  may  be 
oamed,  in  addition  to  those  already  noticed,  tlie  following  :— ~ 

Laurens  P.  Hickok,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  born  1798;  Pastor;  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
Hudson,  Ohio,  and  subsequently  of  Theology  in  Auburn,  New  York,  and  later,  of 
Phil,  in  Union  College.  Published  Rational  Psychology,  Auburn,  1848 ;  Moral  Science, 
Schenectady,  1853.  Empirical  Psychology.  New  York,  1854.  Rational  Cosmology, 
1858.  Creator  and  Creation ;  or,  the  Knowledge  in  the  Reason  of  God  and  His  Work. 
Sew  York,  1872.  Humanity  Immortal ;  or,  Man  Tried,  Fallen,  and  Redeemed.  Bos- 
bos,  1872. 

Dr.  Hickok  has  labored  with  the  devotion  of  many  years  in  the  field  of  Speculative 
Philosophy.  He  writes  with  subtilty  and  occasional  eloquence,  using  somewhat  of  the 
terminology  and  the  classification  of  Kant  and  Jacobi.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt 
ihe  classification  of  Kant,  and  has  perseveringly  adhered  to  it,  and  has  trained  a  consid- 
erable school  of  disciples  and  imitators.     He  is  a  pronounced  Theist  and  Supernaturalist. 
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Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  born  1802;  M.D.,  1828;  Professor  Moral  Philosophy, 
etc.,  Williams  College,  Massachusetts,  18.30-36;  President,  1*36-1872.  Published, 
besides  papers  in  Bib.  &icra%  etc. ,  Lowell  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
Boston,  1846.  Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Reviews,  1847.  Lowell  Lectures  on  Monl 
Science.  Boston,  1862.  Lowell  Lectures,  2d  series ;  or,  The  Law  of  Love,  and  Love  m 
a  Law,  a  Moral  Science,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  New  York,  1869.  3d  ed,  1871, 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  strictures  by  Dr.  McCosh,  with  replies.  This  Appendix 
is  very  instructive,  as  exhibiting  the  author's  theory,  which  may  be  described  is  i 
combination  of  that  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  that  of  Th.  Jouffroy,  in  contrast  with 
that  of  Iteid  and  Price,  as  defended  by  Dr.  McCosh.  President  Hopkins  is  singularly 
independent  and  individual  in  his  methods  of  thinking  and  writing,  and  has  shown  i 
sincere  love  of  truth  in  altering  his  ethical  starting-point  (vide  Preface  to  Lectora 
on  Moral  Science). 

James  McCosh,  D.D.,  LL.D.  See  list  of  his  works,  chap.  9.  Some  of  these  wads 
have  been  written  in  America,  in  all  of  which,  and  in  some  able  papers  in  our  peri- 
odical*!, the  author  has  exhibited  a  lively  interest  in,  and  a  warm  appreciation  of,  phi- 
losophy in  the  United  States. 

Charles  G.  Finney,  D.D.,  b.  1792,  Preacher,  President  and  Professor  at  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
has  fouuded  a  somewhat  distinctive  school,  with  some  deviations  from  Edwards,  and 
published  lectures  on  Systematic  Theology,  newed.,  1851,  in  which  his  speculative  and 
ethical  system  are  fully  developed. 

James  H.  Fairchdd,  D.D.,  President  of  Oberlin  College,  published  in  1869,  New 
York,  Moral  Philosophy ;  or,  The  Science  of  Obligation,  in  which  he  follows  Finney 
closely. 

Asa  Mahan,  D.D.,  Professor  and  President  of  College  at  Oberlin,  published  System  of 
Intellectual  Pliilosophy,  1845.  A  Treatise  on  the  Will.  The  Science  of  Logic ;  or, 
An  Analysis  of  the  Laws  of  Thought.  New  York,  1857.  The  Science  of  Natural  The- 
ology, Boston,  1867.  Dr.  Mahan  is  a  thinker  of  great  activity  and  enterprise.  He  has 
given  earnest  attention  to  all  phases  of  modern  speculation,  especially  in  their  relations 
to  Ethics  and  T  neology. 

Professor  Henry  N.  Day,  D.D.,  born  1808;  Professor  West.  Res.  Coll.,  1840-185$; 
President  Ohio  Female  College,  185S-1864  ;  Fundamental  Philosophy  from  Krug,  1848, 
lGmo,  pp.  50;  The  Logic  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  18(53,  12mo.  pp.  380;  Elements  of 
Logic,  1807,  12mo,  pp.  237;  Logical  Praxis,  1872,  pp.  viii.,  148;  The  Science  of  JBa- 
thetics,  1872,  pp.  xviii.,  434;  also  articles  in  various  journals. 

John  Bascom,  Professor  in  Williams  College,  published.  New  York,  1809,  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Psychology;  also.  New  York,  1871,  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Religion;  Lec- 
tures delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute.  He  has  also  published  Treatises  on  E* 
thetics  and  Political  Economy ;  also  various  papers  in  the  Bib.  Sac.  and  other  periodi- 
cals. Prof.  Bascom  is  a  vigorous  and  independent  critic.  He  is  in  some  sense  a  popfl 
of  Dr.  Hickok. 

Julius  II.  Seelye,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  born  1825,  Professor  of  Intellectual  Philosophy  ill 
Amherst  College,  published.  New  York,  1856,  A  Translation  of  Dr.  A.  Schwegitr*! 
History  of  Philosophy  in  Epitome  ;  also  various  critical  papers,  following,  in 
Dr.  Hickok's  philosophy  and  nomenclature. 

P.  A  Chadbournc,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  William 
and  President,  1872,  published  Lectures  on  Natural  Theology,  New  York,  1847; -tint 
New  York,  1872.  Instinct :  Its  Office  in  the  Animal  Kingdom  and  its  Holitinsj  si  tt ' 
Higher  Powers  in  Man,  both  Lowell  Lectures.  .    ■- 
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Joseph  Haven,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Amherst  Col- 

e,  Massachusetts,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  published 
bft  1858,  Boston,  Mental  Philosophy,  including  the  Intellect,  Sensibilities,  and  Will, 
wnich  has  been  very  extensively  used  as  a  text-book ;  also,  Moral  Philosophy,  including 
theoretical  and  Practical  Ethics,  1859,  also  very  popular ;  also,  Studies  in  Philosophy 
md  Theology,  Andover,  1871. 

Professor  Haven  is  a  critical  and  eclectic  follower  of  the  Scottish  school. 

Frederick  Augustus  Ranch,  D.D.,  1806-1841,  President  of  Marshall  College,  pub- 
lished in  1840  Psychology,  including  Anthropology,  4th  ed. 

Samuel  S.  Schmucker,  D.D.,  born  1799,  published,  1842,  Psychology;  or,  Elements 
of  a  New  System  of  Mental  Philosophy. 

E.  Y.  Gerhart,  D.D.,  President  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  published,  Phila- 
delphia, 1858,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy,  with  an  Outline  Treatise 
an  Logic, 

William  Dexter  Wilson,  D  D.,  LL.D.,  born  1816,  Professor  of  Logic,  etc.,  in  Hobart 
Free  College,  1850,  subsequently  in  Cornell  University,  published  in  New  York,  in 
1850,  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Logic;  also,  Ithaca,  1871,  Lectures  on  the  Psychology 
of  Thought  and  Action,  Comparative  and  Human.  Professor  Wilson's  logic  is  very 
comprehensive  and  exact. 

Samuel  Tyler,  LL  D.,  born  1809,  advocate,  published  Discourse  on  the  Baconian  Phi- 
losophy, Baltimore,  1844;  3d  ed.,  New  York;  also,  The  Progress  of  Philosophy  in 
the  Past  and  Future,  Philadelphia,  1858  ;  2d  ed.,  1868;  also,  Critical  Articles  in  Prince 
to*  Beview  on  Sir  William  Hamilton,  October,  1859 ;  God  and  Revelation,  January, 
1863.     Dr.  Tyler  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Hamilton. 

Albert  Taylor  Bledsoe,  LL.D.,  Professor,  University  of  Virginia.  A  Theodicy;  or, 
Vindication  of  the  Divine  Glory,  as  Manifested  in  the  Constitution  and  Government  of 
the  Moral  World.  New  York,  1854.  Examination  of  Edwards  on  the  Will,  1846.  Bledsoe 
Is  always  acute  and  vigorous. 

Henry  Carleton,  Judge  of  Supreme  Court  in  Louisiana.  Liberty  and  Necessity,  in 
which  are  considered  the  Laws  of  Association  of  Ideas,  the  Meaning  of  the  word  Will, 
and  the  True  Intent  of  Punishment.  Philadelphia,  1857.  Brief  and  clear,  in  the  manner 
and  with  the  doctrines  of  Antony  Collins. 

Daniel  D.  Whedon,  D.D.,  born  1808.  The  Freedom  of  the  Will,  eta  (already  referred 
to,  1864. 

On  Moral  Philosophy,  besides  the  writers  already  named,  we  add  John  Witherspoon, 
D.D.,  President  of  Princeton  College,  1722-1794.  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy. 
Bdin.,  1812. 

Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  D.D,  LL.D.,  successor  of  Witherspoon,  also  published 
Leotores  on  Political  Philosophy.    Trenton,  1812,  2  vols. 

Jasper  Adams,  President  of  the  College  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  published  Elements 
of  Moral  Philosophy.     New  York,  1837. 

William  Adams,  S.T.P.,  Presbyter  Prot.  Episc.  Church  in  Wisconsin.  The  Ele- 
ments of  Christian  Science,  a  Treatise  upon  Moral  Philosophy  and  Practice.  Phil ,  1850. 
an  interesting  and  well-written  treatise,  not  severely  scientific. 

James  B.  Boyd.  Eclectic  Moral  Philosophy,  prepared  for  literary  institutions  and 
general  use.    N.  Y.,  1849.  ^ 

J.  W.  French,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ethics,  U.  S.  Mil.  Academy.  Published,  N.  Y., 
1865,  3d  edition,  Practical  Ethics,  for  the  Use  of  the  Students  at  the  Military  Academy. 

Richard  Hildreth,  LL.D.     Theory  of  Morals.    Boat,  1844. 
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Simon  Nash.     Morality  and  the  State.     Columbus,  Ohio,  1859. 

Archibald  Alexander,  D.D.,  1772-1851.  Professor  of  Didactic  Theology  in  Prince- 
ton, 1812-1851.  Outlines  of  Moral  Science,  a  brief  text-book,  remarkable  for  neataae 
and  comprehensiveness.    (Posthumous.)    N.  Y.,  1852. 

David  Metcalf .  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Foundation,  and  Extent  of  Moral  Obli- 
gation, involving  the  Nature  of  Holiness  and  of  Sin ;  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Moral  Science  in  all  its  Branches,  including  the  Legal,  Theological,  and  Govern- 
mental.    Boston,  1860. 

Written  in  question  and  answer.    Maintains  the  theory  of  benevolent  utility. 

J.  Alden,  D.D.,  Prof,  in  Williams  College.     Christian  Ethics.    N.  Y.,  1866. 


Hubbard  Winslow,  D.  D. ,  1800-1864.  Pastor  in  Boston  and  elsewhere ;  also,  Teacbet 
Published,  1851,  Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy  ;  10th  edition,  1863;  also,  in  1856, 
Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy.     8th  ed. ,  1862. 

James  T.  Champlin,  D.D.,  President  of  Waterville  College,  published  in  Boston, 
1860,  Text-book  in  Intellectual  Philosophy. 

Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  1811  ;  Prof.  Mor.  Phil  etc.,  at  Yale  College,  18J6- 
1871  ;  Pres.,  1871.  In  1868,  published  The  Human  Intellect,  with  an  Introdnctioo 
on  Psychology  and  the  Soul.  In  1871,  The  Elements  of  Intellectual  Science,  and  The 
Sciences  of  Nature  vcrxus  the  Science  of  Man. 

Oliver  S.  Munsell,  D.D.,  President  of  Illinois  Wesleyan  University.  A  Text-book 
in  Psychology.     N.  Y.,  1871. 

James  Rush,  M.D.,  1786-1869,  published,  in  1865,  A  Brief  Outline  of  an  Analysis  of 
the  Human  Intellect,  intended  to  Rectify  the  Scholastic  and  Vulgar  Perversions  of  the 
Natural  Purpose  and  Method  of  Thinking  by  Rejecting  altogether  the  Theoretic  Confu- 
sion, the  Unmeaning  Arrangement,  and  the  Indefinite  Nomenclature  of  the  MeU 
physician.  1JS65,  2  vols.,  Nvo.  In  this  work  the  author  teaches,  that  in  connection 
with  every  action  of  the  intellect  there  is  a  physical  action  of  the  senses  and  the  brain. 

D.  II.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  published.  Bost.,  1873,  an  elaborate  treatise  entitled,  Auto- 
logy :  an  Inductive  System  of  Mental  Science  whose  Centre  is  the  Will  and  whose  Com* 
pletion  is  the  Personality;  a  Vindication  of  the  Manhood  of  Man,  the  Godhood  of  God, 
and  the  Divine  Authorship  of  Nature. 

Martyn  Paine,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  published,  N.  Y.,  1872,  in  a  completed  form,  Physi- 
ology of  the  Soul  and  Instinct,  as  distinguished  from  Materialism,  etc.,  etc. 

We  have  adverted  already  to  the  influence  of  Berkeley.  It  would  seem  that  the  spirit 
of  the  idealist  had  nev<r  ceased  to  haunt  the  beautiful  shores  of  Rhode  Island.  What- 
ever be  the  cause,  a  speculative  tendency  has  never  ceased  to  animate  its  gifted  men. 
Job  Durfee,  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  who  died  in  1847,  wrote  an  elaborate  treatae 
in  the  spirit  of  Malebranche  and  John  Norris,  entitled,  The  Pan-Idea;  and  Rowland 
G.  Hazard,  in  the  midst  of  the  engrossing  cares  of  an  active  business,  published, 
Prov.,  1830,  Language  :  its  Connection  with  the  Present  Constitution  and  Future 
Prospects  of  Man  ;  and  subsequently  republished,  with  other  papers  of  the  writer; 
and  in  1864,  New  York,  Freedom  of  Mind  in  Willing;  or.  Every  Being"  that  WulM 
creative  First  Cause  ;  in  18o,(J,  Bost.,  Two  Letters  on  Causation  and  Freedom  in  Will- 
ing, addressed  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Existence  of  Matter  and 
our  Notions  of  Infinite  Space.  All  Mr.  Hazard's  writings  are  eminently  fresh, 
and  original. 
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Francis  Wharton,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Theism  and  Scepticism,  1859— A  series  of  spir- 
ited essays  against  Comte.  Horace  B.  Wallace,  1817-1852,  contributed  to  the  MetJio- 
iiat  Quarterly  Renew  articles  of  remarkable  ability,  which  were  republished  1850, 
with  literary  oriticisms  and  other  papers. 

Horace  Bnshnell,  b.  1804.  Among  many  other  interesting  essays  and  discourses  of 
I  speculative  oast,  published  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  as  together  constituting 
one  System  of  God.  N.  Y.,  1860.  This  is  an  important  contribution  to  ethical  and 
theological  speculation. 

George  Taylor,  published,  N.  Y.,  1851,  Indications  of  a  Creator;  or,  The  Natural 
Evidences  of  a  Final  Cause. 

Henry  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  1815  ;  Prof,  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in 
amherst  College,  1847-50;  Prof,  of  Eccles.  Hist,  in  Union  Theol.  Sem.,  New  York, 
1850-54 ;  since  Prof,  of  Syst.  Theol. ;  has  contributed  many  able  critical  articles  on 
topics  in  speculative  philosophy'  to  encyclopaedias  and  periodicals,  particularly  to  the 
American  Theological  RecieuD,  of  which  he  has  Jong  been  the  editor. 

Lyman  H.  Atwater,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Prof,  of  Philosophy,  and  since  Prof,  of  Logic 
lad  Political  Economy,  Princeton,  has  contributed  many  articles  to  the  Princeton 
Retieie  and  the  Am.  Theol.  Reoieit^  of  both  which,  now  united,  he  has  been  and  still  is 
90-editor,  and  also  published,  1867,  a  Manual  of  Elementary  Logic. 

Charles  Hodge,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  1798,  Professor  in  Theol.  Sem.  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
1822,  published  various  Ethical  and  Philosophical  Papers  in  the  Princeton  Review,  of 
which  he  was  the  founder,  and  for  40  years  the  editor.  Also,  A  System  of  Theology. 
I  Tola.,  1871,  72,  '73,  including  many  philosophical  discussions. 

James  Henry  Thornwell,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  d.  1803,  Prof,  of  Ethics  and  Pres.  of  S.  Car. 
University,  and  Prof,  of  Theology  in  Columbia,  published  many  able  and  important 
liscussions  on  Philosophical  Theology  and  Ethics,  which  are  republished  in  a  posthu- 
mous edition  of  his  works,  in  0  vols. 

Edwards  A.  Park,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  1808;  Prof,  of  Mental  and  Mora)  Philosophy  at 
Amherst,  1834-30 ;  since  Prof,  in  Theol.  Sem.  at  Andover,  besides  giving  lectures  on 
yecnlativo  topics  has  contributed  critical  articles  to  the  Did.  Repository  and  the  BiUio- 
tkeea  Sacra. 

.  Tayler  Lewis.  LL.D.,  b.  1802,  Prof,  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  New  York, 
183b,  and  1849  in  Union  College,  published,  besides  many  papers,  in  1845,  Plato  contra 
atheos,  with  Critical  Notes,  etc.     Largely  speculative. 

Francis  Lieber,  LL.D.  Manual  of  Political  Ethics,  designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
Colleges  and  Students  at  Law.  .  .  .  Part  I.,  Book  I.  Ethics  General  and  Political. 
Book  IL  The  State.  Part  IL  Political  Ethics  Proper.  Boston,  1838-39,  2  vols.,  8vo. 
[2d  ed ,  1847,  and  repub.  Lond.,  1839).  Legal  and  Political  Heruieneutics,  or  Princi- 
ples of  Interpretation  and  Construction  in  Law  and  Politics,  with  Remarks  on  Prece- 
lests  and  Authorities.  Enlarged  edition.  Boston,  18;>9,  12 mo.  On  Civil  Liberty  and 
Self  Government  Phil  a.,  1853,  2  vols.,  12mo.  Essays  on  Property  and  Labour 
is  connected  with  Natural  Law  and  the  Constitution  of  Society.  New  York,  1841, 
16mo. 

E.  Mulfonl.  The  Nation :  The  Foundations  of  Civil  Order  and  Political  Life  in 
the  United  States.     New  York,  1870,  8vo. 

B.  F.  Cocker.  D  D. .  Prof.  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, published,  N.  Y.,  1H?0.  Christianity  and  Greek  Philosophy;  or,  The  Relation  be- 
tween S(>ontaneou8  and  Reflective  Thought  in  Greece  and  the  Positive  Teaching  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles.     The  volume  treats  abundantly  of  modern  speculation,  and 
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with  much  vigor.    The  second  series,  on  Christianity  and  Modern  Thought,  fcsot  pt 
published. 

The  contributions  to  periodicals  and  papers  on  speoalatiTe  subjects  have  ben  ssj 
numerous.  Among  the  journal*  moat  distinguished  for  papers  of  this  desoriptioiBsy 
be  named:  The  North  American  Review,  The  Christian  Examiner,  BrownsofCt  Qs*. 
terty  Bedew,  The  Quarterly  Christian  Spectator,  The  CkrMan  Review,  The  Prk* 
tan  Review,  The  American  Thedogial  Review,  The  Methodist  Quarterty  Review,  Mem 
burg  Review,  also  Southern  Presbyterian  Review,  and  others.  A  single  jonasls 
entirely  devoted  to  discussions  of  this  kind—  The  Journal  of  Speculative  /ttOssalf- 
which  was  commenced  in  1867,  in  St  Louis,  under  the  editorship  of  'WUbca  t 
Harris  aided  by  a  corps  of  able  associates  and  contributors,  largely  fsmitiir  with 
German  and  French  Philosophy. 


APPENDIX  H. 

HISTORICAL    SKETCH   OF   MODERN    PHILOSOPHY   IN 

ITALY. 

By  VINCENZO  BOTTA,  Ph.D., 

XATI  PBOTK8SOB  OT  PHILOSOPHY  IX  THS  BOTAZ.  COLLBOK8  OF  THE  VNITEBBITT  OF  TDBZV. 

The  Age  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  rise  of  modern  philosophy  in  Italy  is  contemporary  with  the 
Revival  of  Letters,  when  the  habit  of  independent  thought,  gradually 
developing,  asserted  itself  in  opposition  to  Scholasticism.  The  early 
establishment  of  the  Italian  Republics,  the  growth  of  industry,  com- 
merce and  wealth,  the  increasing  communication  with  the  East,  the 
propagation  of  Arabic  science,  the  influence  of  the  Schools  of  Roman 
Jurisprudence,  the  gradual  formation  of  the  Italian  language,  and 
above  all,  the  growing  passion  for  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
all  combined  to  stimulate  the  human  mind  to  free  itself  from  the  ser- 
vitude of  prevailing  methods  and  ideas.  As  early  as  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, the  Catharists  appeared  in  Lombardy,  and  extending  throughout 
the  Peninsula  under  various  names,  such  as  Paterini,  Templari,  Albi- 
gesi,  Publicani  and  others,  remained  for  three  centuries  the  uncon- 
quered  champions  of  intellectual  liberty.  At  the  begiiming  of  the 
twelfth  century,  a  numerous  and  powerful  School  of  philosophers,  em- 
bracing the  most  prominent  representatives  of  the  Ghihelline  party, 
labored  so  persistently  for  freedom  of  thought  and  expression,  that  it 
was  denounced  by  the  Church  as  a  School  of  Epicureaus  and  Atheists. 
Foremost  among  these,  according  to  Dante,  himself  a  Ghibelline,  was 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  the  patron  of  the  Arabian  scholars,  a  poet, 
a  statesman  and  a  philosopher ;  his  friend,  Cardinal  Ubaldini ;  Farinata 
degli  Uberti,  a  hero  in  war  and  peace ;  Brunetto  Latini,  the  teacher  of 
Dante}  and  Guido  de'  Cavalcanti,  "  the  physicist,  the  logician  and 
TSpicurean,"  as  a  contemporary  biographer  calls  him.  Meanwhile 
Araaldo  da  Brescia  strove  to  extend  to  the  field  of  politics  the  philo- 
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sophical  revolution  which  had  so  early  begun,  and  which  was  now 
sustained  by  secret  societies  widely  spread  throughout  the  Peninsula, 
alluded  to  in  the  early  poem  of  St.  Paul's  Descent  to  the  Infernal 
Ilegions.  To  the  same  object  of  intellectual  emancipation  -were 
directed  the  religious  and  social  movements,  which  distinguished  the 
history  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  headed  by  such  Reform- 
ers as  Giovanni  da  Parma,  Gerardo  di  San  Donnino,  Marsiglio  di 
Padova,  Ubertino  di  Casale,  Valdo,  and  Fra  Dolcino. 

But  as  a  promoter  of  freedom  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  political 
science,  Dante  (1265-1321)  stands  preeminent  in  the  history  of  his 
country.  He  was  the  first  to  construct  a  philosophical  theory  of  the 
separation  of  the  State  from  the  Church  in  his  De  Monarchic,  in  which 
he  ad v< »cated  the  independence  of  the  civil  power  from  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal control;  he  also  opposed  the  Papal  power  in  immortal  strains  in 
the  Dicina  (-ommedia  ;  and,  under  the  popular  symbols  of  the  age, 
strove  to  enlarge  the  idea  of  Christianity  far  beyond  the  limits,  to 
which  it  was  confined  by  the  Scholastics.  Petrarch  (1304-74)  boldly 
attacked  Scholasticism  in  every  form,  denounced  the  Church  of  Rome 
as  "the  impious  Babylon  which  has  lost  all  shame  and  all  truth," 
with  his  friend  Boccaccio  devoted  himself  to  the  publication  of  ancient 
MSS.,  and  labored  throughout  his  life  to  excite  among  his  contempo- 
raries an  enthusiasm  fur  Classic  Literature.  His  works  De  TVai 
$irj*i*-ntttt ;  De  Itemed  Us  Utriuxque  Fort  una  /  De  Vita  SoliUma; 
j>r  Contempt  n  Mumli,  blending  Platonic  ideas  with  the  doctrines  of 
Cicero  and  Seneca,  were  the  first  philosophical  protest  against  the 
metaphysical  subtilties  of  his  age.  Thus  the  fathers  of  Italian  liter- 
ature were  also  the  fathers  of  the  revolution  which  gave  birth  to 
modern  philosophy. 

The  study  of  the  original  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  an  independent  exegesis  of  the  ancient  philosophers, sood 
produced  a  still  more  decided  opposition  to  Scholasticism;  a  move- 
ment aided  by  the  arrival  of  Greek  scholars  in  Italy  before,  and  after 
the  fall  of  Constantinople.  Prominent  among  these,  were  the  Plato- 
i lists  Georgius  Gemistus  Pletho  and  Cardinal  Bessarion,  and  the  Aris- 
totelians Theodorus  Gaza  and  Georgius  of  Trcbizond,  who  placed  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  philosophical  revival  in  Italy.  While  Plato- 
nisni  became  predominant  in  Tuscany  under  the  patronage  of  Corimo 
de'  Medici,  the  influence  of  Marsiglio  Fieino,  and  the  Platonic  Academy 
founded  by  the  former  in  Florence,  Aristotelianism  extended  to  the 
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Universities  of  Northern  Italy  and  particularly  to  those  of  Padua  and 
Bologna,  taking  two  distinct  forms,  according  to  the  sources  from  which 
lie  interpretation  of  Aristotle  was  derived.  The  Averroists  followed 
;he  great  commentary  of  Averroes,  and  the  Hellenists,  or  the  Alexan- 
Irians,  sought  the  spirit  of  the  Stagirite  in  the  original,  or  in  his  Greek 
.'ommentators,  chief  among  whom  was  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias.  The 
Averroistic  School,  mainly  composed  of  physicists  and  naturalists,  was 
he  most  decided  opponent  of  the  Scholastic  system  in  its  relation  to 
heology.  Indeed,  medicine,  Arabic  philosophy,  Averroism,  astrology, 
ind  infidelity,  early  in  the  Middle  Ages  had  become  synonymous  terms. 
Pietro  d'  Abano,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
sentury,  and  who  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  Averroistic 
School  in  Italy,  wag  one  of  the  first  who  asserted,  under  astrological 
forms,  that  religion  had  only  a  relative  value  in  accordance  with  the 
ntellectual  development  of  the  people.  He  was  arrested  by  the  order 
)f  the  Inquisition ;  but  he  died  before  sentence  was  passed  upon  him ; 
lis  body  was  burnt,  and  his  memory  transmitted  to  posterity  as 
xmnected  with  infernal  machinations.  In  1324  Cecco  d'  Ascoli,  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Bologna  and  a  friend  of  Petrarch,  was 
condemned  to  burn  all  his  books  on  astrology,  and  to  listen  every  Sun- 
lay  to  the  sermons  preached  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans.  Later 
lie  was  burnt  at  the  stake,  and  his  picture  appears  in  one  of  the  maiiy 
[nfernos  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Italian  churches  by  Orcagna. 
The  eternity  of  matter  and  the  unity  of  human  intellect  were  the  two 
great  principles  of  the  Averroistic  doctrine ;  hence  the  negation  of 
creation,  of  permanent  personality  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
became  its  principal  characteristics.  Although  some  of  the  writers 
of  this  School  endeavored  to  reconcile  its  doctrines  with  the  dogmas 
of  the  Church,  others  accepted  the  consequences  of  its  philosophy, 
and  boldly  asserted  the  eternity  of  the  universe  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  personality  at  death.  Fri  Urbano  di  Bologna,  Paolo  of  Ven- 
ice, Nicola  da  Foligno,  Cassandra  Fedele,  and  many  others,  were 
imong  the  first ;  among  the  second  may  be  mentioned  Nicoletto  Ver- 
aias,  Tommaso  Cajetano  and  above  all  Pietro  Pomponacci  (1462^ 
L530),  with  whom  began  a  new  period  in  the  development  of  Anti- 
Scholastic  philosophy. 

Hitherto  the  followers  of  Averroism  had  confined  their  teaching  to 
commentaries  upon  the  great  Arabian  philosopher ;  but  with  Pompo- 
nacci philosophy  assumed  a  more  positive  and  independent  character 
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and  became  the  living  organ  of  contemporary  thought  Indeed, 
while  he  adhered  to  the  Averroists  in  his  earnest  opposition  to  Scholas- 
ticism, he  was  a  follower  of  the  Alexandrians  in  certain  specific 
doctrines.  Thus  on  the  question  of  the  immortality  of  the  sonl,  which 
so  agitated  the  mind  of  the  age,  while  the  Averroists  asserted  that  the 
intellect  after  death  returned  to  God  and  in  time  lost  its  individuality, 
Pomponacci  with  the  Alexandrians  rejected  that  compromise,  and 
openly  denied  all  future  existence.  He  held  that  the  origin  of  mm 
was  due  to  the  same  causes  which  produced  other  things  in  nature: 
that  miracles  were  but  illusions,  and  that  the  rise  and  the  decadence 
of  religion  depended  on  the  influence  of  the  stars.  It  is  true  that 
he  insisted  on  the  opposition  of  philosophy  and  faith,  and  thought 
that  what  was  true  in  the  former  might  be  false  in  the  latter,  and 
vice  versa  /  a  subterfuge,  into  which  many  philosophers  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  were  forced  by  the  dangers,  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
Pomponacci  was  the  author  of  many  works,  one  of  which,  Dr  humor- 
tali  fate  Aninup,  was  burnt  in  public.  His  most  celebrated  disciples 
were  Ercole  Gonzaga,  Paolo  Giovio,  Simone  Porta,  and  Grattaruk*. 
His  opponents  were  Achillini,  Nifo,  Castellani  and  Gaspare  C<»»- 
tarini,  all  moderate  Averroists,  who  strove  to  reconcile  Christianity 
with  natural  philosophy;  an  effort,  in  which  they  were  joined  by 
Zimara,  Zabarella,  Pendasio  and  CYemonini.  Among  the  Hellenic, 
who  maintained  in  part  the  opinions  of  Pomponacci,  was  l-eoiiic:» 
Thomeo  ^14i>0-1581),  a  physician,  and  professor  in  the  L'ni verity  i»f 
Padua,  who,  on  account  of  the  vivacity  of  his  ]>olemic  ajaiitft 
Scholasticism,  the  Hippocratic  character  of  his  doctrines,  and  the 
beauty  of  his  style,  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  Hellenic 
criticism  and  naturalism  in  the  Age  of  the  Renaissance.  To  the  same 
class  of  writers,  although  neither  pure  Hellenists  nor  Averroists.  belong 
Giovanni  Pico  dclla  Mirandola  (14<>:*-t>4)  and  Cardano  (1501-7*»),  who 
strove  to  substitute  in  place  of  Scholasticism  philosophic  systems  found* 
ed  partly  on  Christianity,  and  partly  on  Platonic  ideas,  or  on  doctrines 
derived  from  the  Cabala  and  astrology;  Cesalpino  (15o"J)-10o3),  who 
constructed  a  pantheistic  philosophy  on  Averroistic  ideas,  and  Vanini 
(l,')S.')-lf>J,.»),  who  for  advocating  a  system  of  naturalism  was  burnt 
at  the  stake.  Other  writers  opposed  contemporary  philosophy  chiefly 
for  the  barbarous  form,  in  which  it  was  expressed,  such  as  Loreua) 
Valla,  Poliziano,  Parbaro,  Nizolio,  and  Ludovico  Vives. 

But    a   more    effectual    opposition  to    Scholasticism  was   dne   to 
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the  introduction  of  the  experimental  method  into  scientific  inves- 
tigations, which  was  first  inaugurated  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452 
-1519),  the  artist,  the  poet,  the  mathematician  and  the  philosopher, 
who,  as  Hallam  says,  "  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages  anticipated 
almost  all  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  science,  from  Gali- 
leo to  the  contemporary  geologists."  Nizolio,  Aconzio,  Erizzo,  Moceni- 
go  and  Alessandro  Piccolomini  continued  the  work  of  da  Vinci  in 
insisting  on  the  application  of  the  experimental  method  in  philosophy. 
This  application  was  partially  at  least  attempted  by  Telesio  (1508-88), 
and  by  Patrizi  (1529-76),  who  opposed  Scholasticism  by  striving  to 
create  a  philosophy  founded  on  nature.  Giordano  Bruno  (1548-1600) 
boldly  undertook  the  philosophical  reconstruction  of  Mind  and  Nature 
on  the  basis  of  the  unity  and  the  universality  of  substance;  while 
Tommaso  Gampanella  (1568-1639)  established  his  philosophy  on  ex- 
perience and  consciousness.  To  promote  this  scientific  movement 
learned  associations  everywhere  arose ;  the  "  Academia  Sccretorum 
Naturae"  was  instituted  at  Naples  by  G.  B.  Porta  in  1560;  the 
Telesiana  was  established  by  Telesio  in  the  same  city;  the  Lyn- 
cbean  was  founded  in  Rome  by  Prince  Frederick  Cesi  in  1609, 
Mid  the  Academia  del  Cimento  in  Florence  in  1637.  Meantime 
the  opposition  to  Scholasticism  extended  to  the  field  of  politics, 
where  Machiavelli  (1469-1527)  established  the  principles  of  that  poli- 
cy, which  in  less  than  four  centuries  was  destined  to  triumph  in  the 
establishment  of  Italian  unity  on  the  ruins  of  papal  sovereignty, 
a  policy  which  found  a  powerful  impulse  in  the  religious  revolution 
attempted  by  Savonarola  (1452-98),  a  still  more  effectual  aid  in 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  a  pledge  of  its  final  triumph 
in  the  great  Reformation  of  the  16th  century.  In  vain  the  sacerdotal 
caste  persecuted  and  imprisoned  the  philosophers  and  reformers,  and 
burnt  them  at  the  stake ;  in  vain  it  strove  to  drown  philosophical  liberty 
in  blood.  The  opposition  increased  and  reapi>eared  in  the  writings  of 
Guicciardini  the  historian  (1482-1560),  and  of  Paolo  Sarpi  (1552-1623), 
the  bold  defender  of  the  Republic  of  Venice  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Papal  See,  the  philosopher  and  the  naturalist,  to  whom 
many  discoveries  in  science  are  attributed.  The  political  writings 
of  Donato  Giannoti,  of  Paolo  Paruta,  and  Giovanni  IJottero,  in 
the  last  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  were  devoted  to  the 
emancipation  of  society  from  the  authority  of  the  Church,  close 
the   period  which  had  opened  with  the  aspirations  of   Dante  and 
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Petrarch,  and  was    now  crowned  by  the  martyrdom  of  Giordano 
Bruno  and  Lucilio  Vanini. 

For  the  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Italian  philosophers  of  the  Renaissance,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Ueberweg's  statements,  pp.  5-14  and  19-31  of  this  volume.  See 
further:  Tiedemaxm,  Geistder  Specidatiten  Phikm/pfiic  ;  JohnG.  Buhle,  Geteh.  dtrnt*- 
eren  Fluloa.  ;  W.  G.  Tcnnemann,  Getchichte  der  Philosophic  ;  H.  Ritter,  GesehkhUier 
Philo*.  ;  Supplement!  alia  Storia  delta  Filompa  di  Tcnnemann,  by  G.  D.  Romagnosi  andB. 
Poli ;  T.  Maniiani,  Rinnocamento  delta  Filosofia  anticaltaUana  ;  B.  Spaventa,  Carattent 
$viluppo  deUti  FUomfia  Ittduina  dal  Secolo  16"  fino  al  nontro  tempo \  1860.  On  the  philo- 
sophy of  Dante,  see  A.  F.  Ozanam,  Dante  et  la  Ph&otwphie  CathMique  au  18*  Steele,  1845, 
transl.  by  Boissard,  Lond.  1854 ;  N.  Tommasco,  La  Commedia  di  Dante,  18M ;  G.  Fnp» 
porta,  Sulla  Filontfui  di  Dante.  1855 ;  Ugo  Foscolo,  Discorm  sul  ttsto  dd  Poema  di  Dante, 
1825;  G.  Rossetti,  Commento  analitio  d*Ua  Dicina  Commedui.  1837;  H.  C.  Barlow, 
Critical,  IH*t/>rical,  and  PhUoH"p?dc4il  Contribution**  to  the  Study  of  Vie  Dicina  Commedia, 
18(54 ;  V.  Botta,  Dante  as  Philosopher,  Patriot  and  Poet,  New  York,  1865 ;  Mark 
Francesca  Rossetti,  A  Shadow  of  Dante,  Boston,  1872.  and  the  valuable  works  written 
on  the  Italian  poet  by  Schlosser,  Kopish,  Wegele,  Blanc,  Goschel,  Karl  Witte,  and 
PkilaletheR  (the  present  King  John  of  Saxony).  On  Petrarch,  see  T.  Bonifas,  Di 
Petrarcn  PhiUtsopho,  18015,  and  Maggiolo,  De  la  Phiktsophie  morale  de  Petrarque.  1861 
On  the  opposition  of  Petrarch  to  Scholasticism  cf.  Renan's  Averrocs  et  rAcerwisnH, 
1852,  2'  Partie,  ch.  IIL  3. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  doctrines  of  Averroes  were  introduced 
into  the  Peninsula  from  Spain  and  Sicily,  where  appeared  the  first  translations  of  the 
commentary  of  the  Arabian  philosopher.  They  soon  became  naturalized  in  the  Univer- 
sities of  Padua,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara,  and  the  absorbing  subject  of  lectures  and  disco*- 
sions  for  three  or  four  centuries.  The  principal  lecturers  belonging  to  this  School 
were  Pictro  d'Abano  (d.  1315),  the  author  of  Conciliator  different  iaram  Phik»*>jJiorm 
et  Medieomm  ;  Giovanni  di  Gonduno  (11.  in  1328),  whose  QmTxtfonfs  et  ComitwnUi  on 
Aristotle,  Averroes,  and  Pictro  d'Abano  are  extant  in  the  national  library  of  Paris, 
some  of  which  were  published  in  Venice,  1488,  1496,  and  1501  ;  Fra  Urbano  da  Bolognt 
(II.  133 1),  who  wrote  a  voluminous  commentary  of  the  work  of  Averroes  on  the  book  of 
Aristotle,  De  Physio  Audit u  ;  it  was  published  in  Venice,  1402,  with  a  preface  of 
Nicoletto  Vernias ;  Paolo  di  Venczia  (d.  1420),  the  author  of  Summa  Udius  Phib&jphku 
who  defended  the  doctrines  of  Averroes  in  the  presence  of  eight  hundred  August inisas 
against  Nicola  Fava,  the  Hellenist ;  Gaetano  Tiene  (fl.  1436),  Tiberio  Bazilieri,  Nicoiadi 
Foligno,  Ugo  di  Siena,  Marsiglio  di  Santa  Sofia,  Giacomo  di  Forii,  Tominaso  dcVio 
Cajetano,  Nicoletto  Vernias  and  many  others  have  left  voluminous  MSS.  in  the  libra- 
ries of  Venice.  Padua,  and  Bologna,  as  witnesses  of  their  devotion  to  the  ideas  of  the 
great  Arabian  philosopher.  Cassandra  Fedele,  a  learned  lady  of  Venice,  defended  in 
1480  a  series  of  Averroistic  theses  in  the  University  of  Padua,  and  obtained  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

Pomponacci  may  be  classed  among  the  Avefroists,  as  far  as  he  believed  in  the  exis- 
tence of  a  radical  antithesis  between  religion  and  philosophy  ;  he,  however,  rejected 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Averroism,  the  unity  of  the  intellect,  and  in  this  reaped 
he  belonged  to  the  Alexandrian  School.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works :  De  /rnnwr* . 
talitate  Auima> ;  De  Fato;  De  IAheroArbitrv* ;  De  Pra-destinatione  ;  De  Providential)*; 
and  De  naturaliiun  effectaum  ad  mi  ran  dor  urn  causis,  scilicet  de  Incantationibus. 
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dro  Achillini  wan  one  of  his  opponents,  and  the  School  of  Padua  has  left  no  record  more 
celebrated,  than  that  of  the  public  discussions  held  by  those  two  philosophers.  Achil- 
lini's  works  were  published  in  Venice,  1508.  In  1509  the  two  adversaries  having  been 
obliged  to  leave  Padua,  established  themselves  in  Bologna,  where  they  continued  their 
disputations  till  the  occurrence  of  their  death,  about  1520.  Agostino  Nifo  (1473-1546) 
was  another  opponent  of  Pomponacci ;  at.  the  request  of  pope  Leo  X.  he  wrote  his  De 
Anima;  which  gave  occasion  to  Pomponacci  to  publish  his  Defensorium  contra 
Niphum ;  Nifo  was  also  the  author  of  DUucidarium  Metaphysicarum  Disputationum. 
I.  A.  Marta  in  his  Apologia  de  Anima  Immortatitate,  Cardinal  Gaspare  Contarini  in  his 
De  ImmortaUtate  Animae,  and  several  others  strove  to  confute  the  doctrines  of  Pom- 
ponacci on  the  mortality  of  the  soul.  He  was  defended  by  several  of  his  pupils,  and 
particularly  by  Simon  Porta  (d.  1555)  in  his  De  Anima,. de  Speciebus  intelligibilibus. 
S.  Porta  was  also  the  author  of  De  Humana  Mente  Disputatio,  1551 ;  De  Rerum 
NaturaUum  Principiis,  1561 ;  De  Dolore;  An  homo  bonus  vel  malus  voiens  fiat,  1551. 
In  1512  the  Later. in  Council  condemned  both  those,  who  taught  that  the  human  soul 
was  not  immortal,  and  those  who  asserted  that  the  soul  is  one  and  identical  in  all  men. 
It  condemned  also  the  philosophers  who  affirmed  that  those  opinions,  although  con- 
trary to  faith,  were  philosophically  true.  It  enjoined  professors  of  philosophy  to 
refute  all  heretical  doctrines  to  which  they  might  allude,  and  prohibited  the  clergy  to 
study  philosophy  for  a  course  longer  than  five  years.  Indeed,  Averroism  as  early  as 
the. thirteenth  century  had  become  hostile  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  in  1271, 
and  again  in  1277,  it  was  condemned  by  Stephen  Tempier,  archbishop  of  Paris,  who 
caused  its  principles  to  be  embodied  in  distinct  propositions.  Among  these  were  the 
following :  Quod  strmones  tJiedogici  suntfundati  in  f abulia.  Quod  ni/ul  plus  scitur  prop- 
ter scire  theohgiam.  Quod  fabuloj  and  falsa  sunt  in  lege  Christiana,  sicut  et  in  aliis. 
Quod  lex  Christiana  impedit  addiscere.  Quod  sapientes  mundi  sunt  philosophi  tantum. 
Notwithstanding  the  condemnation  of  the  Church,  those  ideas  seemed  to  have  taken 
hold  of  the  philosophical  mind  of  the  age,  and  long  continued  to  find  favor  among 
teachers  and  students.  There  were,  however,  philosophers  who,  adhering  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Averroes,  strove  to  blend  them  with  the  standard  of  an  orthodox  creed. 
Among  them  Marc- Antonio  Zimara  (d.  1552)  in  his  Solutiones  contradictionum  in  dicta 
Aristateiis  et  Aeerrois,  Antonio  Posi  di  Monselice,  Giulio  Palamede,  Bernandino  Tomi- 
tano  di  Feitre  and  several  others  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Mean- 
time new  translations  and  new  editions  of  the  works  of  A  vermes,  more  correct  and 
more  complete,  appeared,  due  to  the  labors  of  G.  B.  Bagolini  of  Verona,  Marco  Oddo, 
Giaoobbe  Mantino,  Abramo  de  Balmes,  Gian  Francesco  Burana  and  others.  Giacomo 
Zabarella,  from  1564  to  1580,  followed  Averroes  in  his  lectures  at  the  University  of  Padua, 
and  found  an  opponent  in  Giovanni  Francesco  Piccolomini ;  Federico  Pendasio  strove  to 
blend  Averroism  with  Alexandrianism,  and  Cesare  Cremonini  (1552-1631 ),  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  Averroism  in  Italy,  gave  new  forms  and  new  tendencies  to  the  doctrines  of 
his  master.  His  lectures  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  St.  Marc  in  Venice,  and  form 
twenty-four  large  volumes.  Cf.  Pietro  Pomponacci,  Studi  Storici  suUa  Scuola  di  Bologna 
$  di  Padua  by  Francesco  Fiorentino,  1868 ;  P.  Pomponacci  by  B.  Podesta ;  and  P. 
Pomponacci  e  la  Scienza  by  Luigi  Ferri,  published  in  the  Archivio  Storico  Italiano, 
1871. 

Hellenic  Aristotetianism,  not  less  than  Averroism,  was  a  step  toward  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  human  intellect.  The  same  object  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  School  of 
Humanists,  represented  by  L.  Valla,  Poliziano  and  L.  Vives,  and  by  the  Platonic  revival 
through  the  Academy  of  Florence,  and  the  translations  and  the  works  of  Marsiglio 
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Ficino ;  rf.  Tiraboschi's  Storia  delia  Tstterntnra  IUdinna ;  Heeren's  Gaehkkte  to 
Stadium*  der  r^issMten  Literatur  ae.it  dem  Wiedemufltben  der  Wu/sengcltaften^  1797- 
1802 ;  Renan'a  op.  c. ;  I.  Burckhardt's  Die  Cnltur  der  Menu  fomt  nee  in  Itatien^  1WU; 
Von  Alfred  von  Reumont's  Gexchichte  der  Stmlt  Rune  1809 ;  I.  Zeller's  Italic  tt  h 
lienai*Hiutce  1801);  and  the  Edinburgh  Review,  July  1872 :  Tfie  Pope*  and  Vie  Itolw* 
Humanist*.  The  Humanist  revival,  properly  speaking,  commenced  with  the  advent  to 
Florence  of  Manuel  Chry  soleras  in  IMG;  and  it  was  promoted  and  illustrated  by  the 
researches  and  the  writing*  of  many  scholars,  such  afl  Poggio,  Filelfo,  Aretino,  Valla, 
Traversari,  Vcgio,  and  Tommaso  di  Sarzana,  who  afterwards  became  Pope  under  ibe 
name  of  Nicholas  V.  The  Council  of  Constance,  1414-18,  contained  among  its  mem- 
bers several  of  the  most  learned  humanists  of  the  age.  and  for  a  time  the  Papal  See 
was  at  the  head  of  the  movement  for  the  revival  of  the  study  of  classical  literature. 
Prominent  among  the  popes  who  promoted  that  revival  were  Nicholas  V.,  alreadr 
mentioned.  Martin  V.,  Eugene  IV.,  Pins  II.,  known  under  the  name  of  Euea  Silvio 
Piceolomini.  and  Leo  X.  To  this  revival  may  also  be  referred  the  origin  of  the 
Academical  bodies  and  literary  associations  which  formed  so  characteristic  a  fea- 
ture of  the  literary  life  of  Italy  of  that  time.  Of  these  associations,  those  which  hdd 
their  meetings  iu  Florence,  at  the  Camaldolesc  Convent  degli  Angeli  and  at  the 
Augustine  Convent  dello  Spirito.  were  the  most  celebrated.  The  controversy  between 
the  Platonists  and  Aristotelians  of  the  Age  of  the  Renaissance  is  described  in  Ik 
(icoryu*  Duitribn  by  Leo  Allatius  in  Script.  Bizant. ;  in  Boivin's  Qiurdl*  <bx  Phi\"- 
wpftfjt  (hi  XV.  Sivdr  (Memoires  de  litt'-rature  de  rAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  vol.  II.', 
and  in  titnnadiu*  and  Pltiho,  Aruttotdixmu*  and  Pbib'ttuanti*  in  der  Grfcfhitchin  AVrt&f. 
by  W.  (Joss,  1844. 

The  following  are  the  works  of  L.  Thomeo,  the  Hellenist :  Ari*V>tdi*  Stngirito  parr* 
(jua-  n>r<int  naturalia,  lftJO.  Diiibtgi  de  Dirinatiom.  ;  De  Animontm  Irnmort'ditoic 
De  Tribux  A  ni  antrum  Ythicub's  ;  Dt  Nominnm  InetHtom* <■  ;  De  Prn'ibn*  ;  p.  ('.* 
ptmundn  [jiirfu  ;  lh  .Et'tfum  Mtrihim  ;  Dt'  Ilelatirornm  Xatuni  ;  I)e  Anmort:-* 
E**tittia%  1. "»:{«).  Giovanni  Pico  dclla  M i ran dola  wrote  Dr  EnU  tt  l'if  :  Twelve  N»:"k< 
ayainst  Jadieiary  Astroloyy  ;  Jltptujtfon,  or  a  treatise  on  Moxoir  l*nibMrphy:  ll'Vi'* 
diriyenti*  lonniium  in  jo"/ha  spirit  uali,  and  Xine  hnndnd  Tht*€*  on  Diah-etics,  nigral 
physical,  and  mathematical  .sciences,  which  he  defended  in  public  in  Rome.  Hi."  ne- 
phew, (iiovanni  Fnincesco  Pico,  held  the  same  doctrines,  and"  wrote  in  de  fence  of  the 
book  De  Ente  tt  I' no.  ('/.  Da*  System  tit*  John  Pifs  ran  Jlirandobi,  by  Ueorg  Drey- 
dorif,  1<ST>S.  (lirolamo  Oardano  wrote  many  works,  which  were  published  in  tm  vol- 
umes in  quarto  in  1 0t)!I;  the  principal  ones  are:  De  Subtilitate  libri  xx  ;  De  Ivrmn 
Vttriittit,,  He  is  celebrated  for  his  F»rmubi  for  solving  equations  of  the  third  degree 
He  is  also  the  author  of  an  autobiography.  His  doctrines  were  refuted  by  Scalig^ro  in 
his  Ejrercitn'ioiit*  exotrriea-.  and  defended  by  himself  in  his  A)xAt>yia .  Cf  llixner'*  and 
Siher's  Ilitriiye  z*ir  (ie*chieht(  der  Phyxiol.oyie  i/n  trtitt  r< it  and  en  germ  Si  ant (fshsn  *ut4 
Mtint/itf/tn  heruhinttr  Phy*iker  im  10.  and  17.  Jahrh.%  1819-20).  Andrea  Cesalpino  is 
the  author  of  several  works  on  physiology  and  medicine.  I'trijmttticarnin  (Jtta*tionvm 
libri  (/"i/t'/'tt.  and  Damon  am  Ltrtxtiyatitt  Peripatttieo.  Lorenzo  Va'la  wrote  J3\fgn*~ 
tiarum  libri  s<\ r%  Diahetieip  Dis-puttititatt*.  and  Dt  Yero  limn.  He  translated  also  the  Iliad. 
Herodotus,  and  Thueydides.  Augelo  Poliziano,  poet  and  philosopher,  translated  the -Vim- 
val  of  EpiettetnH.  the  (juration*  and  Prttblnnxof  Alexander  of  Aj&rottixM*,  tftt  Apkorirm* 
ftflli/qtorrtitf*,  and  the  Sityinys  and  the  Dud*  of  Xemqd.-on  ;  he  wrote  also  Parepkt* 
menon,  in  which  he  proposed  to  describe  the  tree  of  human  knowledge.  Ennolao 
Barbaro  wrote  on   ThviM*tiu*%  and  on  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  soul ;  Ladorico 
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Vivea  De  Causis  eorruptarum  artium,  1531 ;  De  Initiis,  Seeds  et  Laudxbus  Phuosophia, 
id. ;  De  Anima  et  Vita,  1558.  Of  the  numerous  treatises  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  the 
greater  part  still  remain  in  manuscript  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan.  They  are 
written  from  right  to  left,  and  in  such  manner  that  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a 
glass  in  order  to  decipher  them.  Extracts  from  his  MSS.  were  published  in  Paris  by 
Venturi,  1797.  Giacomo  Xizolio  wrote  the  Antibarbarusl  seu  de  veris  principles  et  vera 
ration*  phUosophandi  contra  Pseudo-PhUosophos,  1553 ;  Giacomo  Aconzio,  Methodus, 
scilicet  recta  investigandarum  tradendarumque  artium  ac  scientiarum  ratio ,  1558 
Giacomo  Sadoleto,  Phadrus,  seu  de  laudibus  PhUosophia,  1G07 ;  Sebastiano  Erizzo, 
DeW  Istrumento  e  Via  inventrice  degli  AnticlU,  1554 ;  M.  Antonio  Mocenigo,  De  eo  quod 
est  paradoxa,  1550  ;  Alessandro  Piccolomini,  V  Istrumento  delta  Filosofia,  1565  ;  Filo- 
ttfia  natural*,  1562,  and  Istituzione  morale.  According  to  Tirahoschi,  A.  Piccolomini 
was  the  first  philosopher  who  used  the  Italian  language  in  his  writings.  He  was,  how- 
ever,  preceded  by  T.  Golferani,  who  long  before  wrote  a  treatise  in  that  language, 
DeUa  Memoria  locale,  1340.  Giovanni  Francesco  Piccolomini,  a  nephew  of  Alessandro, 
wrote  De  Berum  Definitionibus,  1600  ;  and  Universa  de  Moribus  PhUosophia.  Here  may 
also  be  mentioned  G.  B.  Porta,  the  author  of  De  Humana  Physiognomia,  1586 ;  and  De  oc- 
adtis  literarum  notis,  seu  De  A  rte  animi  sensi  occulta  aim  significandi,  1593 ;  G.  Brisiani, 
Methodus  Scientiarum,  1587 ;  Y.  Giorgio  Veneto,  De  Harmortia  Mundi,  1525  ;  N.  Con- 
tarini,  De  Perfectione  rerum,  libri  sex,  1576  ;  G.  Mazzoni,  De  Triplici  Hominum  Vita, 
1577 ;  De  Consensu  Aristotelis  et  Platonis,  and  In  Aristotelis  et  PUitonis  universam  PhUoso- 
phiam  Pralvdia,  1597;  and  Valeric  die1  Valerii,  Opus  aureum  in  quo  omnia  explicantur, 
qua  Scientiarum  omnium  parens  Baymundus  LuUus  tarn  in  Scientiarum  arbore,  quam 
arte  generali,  tradit,  1589. 

Beroandino  Telesio  wrote  De  Berum  Natura  juxta  propria  principia,  1586  ;  VarU 
de  naturaUbus  rebus  libelli,  1590 ;  De  his  qua  in  aere  fiunt  et  de  terrce-motibus.  Quod 
animal  universum  ab  unica  anima  substantia  gubernatur,  adversus  Oalenum,  1590.  Of. 
Kilter's  and  Siber's  op.  c. ;  also  B.  Telesio  by  Fiorentino,  1872.  The  method  pursued  by 
Telesio  he  himself  thus  describes  :  Sensum  videlicet  et  nos  et  naturam,  aliud  prater ea 
uihU  sequuti  sumus,  qua  summesibi  ipsa  concors  idem  semper,  et  eodem  agit  modo,  atque 
idem  semper  operatur.  Of  the  origin  of  the  world  he  says  :  Bemotissimam  scilicet  obscu- 
rimmamque  rem  et  minime  naturaU  ratione  afferendam  ;  eujus  cognitio  omnis  a  sensu 
pendet,  et  de  qua  ni/til  omnino  asserendum  sit  unquam,  quod  vel  non  ipso,  vd  ipsius  simile 
perceperit  sensu.  Francesco  Patrizi  wrote  Discusniones  Peripatetica,  1571  ;  Nova  de 
Universes  PhUosophia,  in  qua  AristoteUca  methodo  non  per  motum,  sed  per  lucem  ad 
primam  eausam  ascenditur,  1591 ;  DeUa  Poetica  o  la  Deca  istoriale,  1586.  Cf .  Rixner 
and  Siber  op.  cit 

Of  the  works  of  Giovdaao  Bruno  some  are  written  in  Italian  and  some  in  Latin. 
The  former  were  edited  by  A.  Wagner,  Leipzic,  1829 ;  the  latter  (only  in  part)  by  A. 
F.  Gefrorer,  Stuttgart,  1834.  The  following  is  the  complete  catalogue  of  his  writings, 
classified  according  to  their  chronological  order :  DArca  di  Noi,  1570  (unpublished 
and  lost) ;  De  Sphara,  1570  (id.) ;  Dei  Segni  dei  tempi,  1576  (published  and  lost) ;  De 
Anima,  1577  (unpublished  and  lost) ;  Claris  magna,  1578 ;  Dei  Predicamenti  di  Dio, 
1579 ;  De  Umbris  ldearum,  1582 ;  De  Compendiosa  Architectural  1582 ;  II  Candelajo, 
a  Comedy,  1582 ;  Purgatorio  delP  Inferno,  1582  (unpublished  and  lost) ;  Explicatio  tri- 
ginta  S'giUorum,  1583  ;  La  CenadeUe  Ceneri,  five  dialogues,  1584;  DeUa  Causa,  Princi- 
pio  et  lino,  1584 ;  De  V Infinite  Universo  e  Afondi,  1584 ;  Spaccio  detta  bestia  trionfante, 
1584 ;  Cabala  del  cavaUo  Pegaseo  con  Vaggiunta  deW  asino  Cillenico,  1585 ;  DegU  heroic* 
Furori,  1585  j  FiguratioAristoteliciAuditusphgs.,  1586 ;  Dtalogi  duo  de  Fabricu  morden- 
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ti»  Salemitani prop*  dirina  adinventione  ad perfeetam  Coemimetriee  praxim,  1588 ;  JM 
Bruni  inmmnium,  1580;  De  Lamjtade  ajinbinatoria  Luliiatui,  1587;  De  Progrm*  4 
Lampade  eenatoria  Logieorum,  1587;  Aerotiemus,  seu  rationes  artieulorvm  pbytkvrm 
advertu*  Arutottlicw,  1587;  Oratio  Vaiedictoriti  Vitemberga  Juibita,  1583;  Ik  Hpuit- 
rum  Serutinio  et  Lampade  combinatoria  Raymondi  LuUii,  1588  ;  Centum  et  SaigihU 
Artieuli  adcerstt*  huju*  tempestati*  MatTieimitieos  atOMt  Philowjmoe,  1588;  Oratitom- 
latoria  habita  in  obit.u  Prindjri*  Jvlii  Bnin*cictn*ium  Duns,  1589  ;  De  Itnaginum.  &§*- 
rum  et  Idearum  Compo*itione,  1591 ;  De  Triplice  Minima  et  Mentura,  1591 ;  De  JAm*. 
Nnmero  et  Figuram  1591 ;  Dererum  Inuiginibus,  1591  (unpublished  and  lost) ;  Libnitbt 
*ette  arti  liberali,  1591  (unpublished);  Liber  triyinta  Statu  arum.  1591;  Temptm 
Mnemonidis,  1591  ;  De  Multijdici  Mundi  Vita,  1591  (unpublished  and  lost) ;  De  Satvn 
gettihu*  (itl.) ;  De  Principii*  Veriiid.);  De  A*troU>gia  (itl);  De  Magia  phy*iea;Jk 
Phy*iea  ;  Libretto  di  congiurazhni  ;  Summn  terminer um  meta^mysiearum,  puhL  1608: 
Artificium  jterorandi,  publ.  1012.  Cf.  Bruno  odcr  uber  dm  luiti'trUehe  und  gvttlirk 
Princip  der  Dinge,  by  Schelling,  1802.  Also  the  introduction  of  T.  Alami&ni  to  the 
translation  of  Schelling's  dialogue  by  the  Marchioness  M.  Florenzi  Waddington ;  Kil- 
ter's and  Siber'sop.  cit  Briickcrii  l/Moria  Philo*>phiir%  1744.  I.  G.  Biihle,  Comnuntotk 
de  Ortu  et  Progre*su  Pantheism  inde  a  Xe/v/phone  Cabrfonfo  primo  tju*  auth/rre  *i*qu 
ad  Spinozam  ;  Niceron,  M*' moire*  pour  nercir  a  Phintoire  de*  h<nnmes  iUuttre* ;  C.  Steph. 
Jordan,  Dixqumtio  de  Jordano  Bruno  Nolano  ;  Guil.  F.  Christiani,  De  Studibt  Jorttui 
Bruui  mathematiei*  ;  Kindervater,  Beit  rage  zur  Ltben*ge*chiehte  dts  Jord.  Bruno.  I7w); 
D.  Lessman,  Giordano  Bruno  in  Cisalpinische  Blatter,  Tom.  1  ;  Fulleborn,  Bcitrvgt 
zur  Ge*chiehte  der  Phibm>ph.,  1700;  F.  I.  Clemens,  Giordano  Bruno  und  Xiehoha 
ton  Cum%  1847;  John  A.  Scartazzini,  Ein  Blutzruge  de*  Wi**en*„  1*>67;  Ch.  Bu- 
tholmes,  Jordttno  Bruno,  1840-47;  George  Henry  Lewes,  Hutory  of  PhUo*op}ty.\$&\ 
Sigwart.  Spinoza's  neuentdvckter  Tractat  eon  Gutt,  18150 ;  A.  Debs,  Jordani  Bruni  Yto 
et  Script  a,  1H44;  Langc,  Gmehichte  d**  Mntr.riati*mn*%  1800;  Domcnico  Berti,  I'Ai 
di  Gi**nlann  Bruno,  1NU8,  which  contains  the  proceedings  of  Bruno's  trial  before  the 
Inquisition  of  Venice,  recently  discovered  in  the  archives  of  that  city.# 

Tumniaso  Cain]KineIla's  principal  works  are  as  follows:  L'nicermr  Phibt&phi*  xi 
Mi'taphyxinirum  lb-rum  juxta  propria  dof/nuita,  jiarte*  in*.  10&3;  Phibwphia  *rn*&& 
dntumntrata  et  in  veto  deputation*-*  distinct  a,  adcer*u*  eo*  qui  proprio  arbitniin, 
non  a utem  *en*ata  duec  natura,  phihwophati  *unt,  1591;  Beali*  Phibmophi**  tpiliyitfiM 
partfM  quatuor,  hoe.  e*t  dr.  rerum  natura,  hominnm,  m»ribn*%  etc.  His  Chita*  £*», 
a  kind  of  Utopian  romance,  forms  part  of  the  latter  work.  Ih  lihn*  prvprii*  <t  f'(U 
rationf  ntudendi  Syntagma,  1042;  Dt  Stn*u  rt-rum  et  Magiu%  1020;  lh-  <i::t !&**&> 
non  retinendo  ;  AthcUmu*  triumphatuh  ;  Ap*b>yia  pro  Galitiro  ;  l)e  Momiivhia  Ui*p*H\*' 
ca  ;  Di*pntationum  in  quatuor  parte*  Phil***»phbr-  Jitalin  libri  quatuor  ;  several  philo- 
sophical poems  in  Latin  and  Italian.  Cf.  Baldachini,  Vita  (  Filnwfia  di  T.  Camiwuieik, 
1S40  ;  A.  I).  Ancoua,  Introduction  to  the  new  edition  of  Campanella's  wmks,  Turin, 
1854  ;  S.  Centofanti,  an  essay  published  in  the  Archivio  Storico  Italia  no,  IS  10  ;  SpavenU 
and  Mamiaiii,  op.  cit.  ;  also  Sigwart,  77i.  t1ampamUa  und  seine  juditinrhfu  [den*,  in 
the  Preuss.  Jahrb.,  1-^00;  Mile.  Louise  Colet.  (Eucre*  choi*ie*  de  CamjmncUH,  1M\ 
Pierre  Leroux,  Eneyelupedie  nou telle,  and  G.  Ferrari,  Corso  hugli  ScriW*ri  fkMtki 
Italia  ni,  1803. 

L.  Vanini  is  the  author  of  Am  ph  it  fa  at  mm  uEternn  Proeideidia*,  1G15;  De  adm- 
randi*  Natunr,  lhgina-  Dm  que  mortulium.  a  ream'*,  1010;  Jh  Vera  Sapientia;  Pftywft>- 
Magimm  ;  De  (ontemnenda  Gloria  ;  AjtfA*gia  pro  Mtutaica  et  Christiana  lege.  Cf.  W.  D. 
Fuhrmann,  Lcbtn  und  SeJUchtak,  CharakUr  und  Mtinunyen  due  L.  Yaniid,  1800.  Emilft 
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Waiaae.  L.  Vanini,  sa  vie,  sa  doctrine,  et  sa  mort ;  Extrait  dee  memoires  de  V  Academie 
des  Sciences  de  Toulose.  Arpe,  Bayle,  and  Voltaire  in  several  of  their  works  undertake 
the  defence  of  Vanini  Cf .  also  La  Vie  etles  Sentiments  de  L.  Vanini  by  David  Durand, 
1717,  and  Rousselot  (Euvres  PhUosophiques  de  L.  Vanini,  1841. 

Of  all  the  editions  of  Machiavelli's  works,  that  of  Florence,  1813,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  is  the 
fullest  and  the  best.  A  new  edition  has  been  recently  published  in  Florence  partly  by 
Lemmonier  and  partly  by  G.  Barbera.  Of  his  writings,  11  Principe,  written  in  1514  and 
published  in  1532,  I  Diseorsi  sidle  Deche  di  T.  IAvio,  and  Le  Storie  Fiorentine  are  the 
most  celebrated.  Gf.  Oesohichte  der  Staatswissenschaften,  by  B.  von  Mohi,  1858; 
Banke's  zur  Kritik  neuerer  Geschichtshcreiber,  1824 ;  Macaulay'B  Essay  on  Machiavelli  in 
his  Critical  and  Historical  Essays ;  G.  Ferrari  in  his  Corso  sugli  Scrittori  politic*  Italiam, 
and  Pasquale  St  Mancini,  Delia  Dottrina  politica  del  MachiaveUi,  1852.  See  also  the  life 
of  MachiaveUi  published  in  the  Florentine  edition  of  his  works,  1792.  The  principal 
work  of  Francesco  Guicciardini  is  La  Storia  d?  Italia,  extending  from  1490  to  1534.  Its 
beat  edition  is  that  of  Pisa,  1819,  in  10  vols.  An  edition  of  his  unpublished  works  has 
recently  appeared  in  Florence,  under  the  editorship  of  G.  Canestrini.  This  valuable 
publication  contains  Le  Consideration*  intorno  al  Discorso  di  NicoU  MacJuavcUi 
wpra  la  prima  Deca  di  T.  Livio  ;  I  Bicordi  politici  e  civUi  ;  IZHscorsipolitici  ;  II  Trattato 
$i  Diseorsi  suUa  Costituzione  ddla  Bepublica  FiorenUna  e  sulla  riforma  del  suo  governo  ; 
La  Storia  di  Firenze;  SceUa  daila  corrispondenza  ufficiale  tenuta  dal  Guicciardini  durante 
fe  diverse  sue  Legazioni  ;  and  U  Carteggio,  or  his  correspondence  with  Princes,  Popes, 
Cardinals,  Ambassadors,  and  Statesmen  of  his  time.  Cf .  Banke's  op.  cit. ;  Thiers*  His- 
toire  du  Consulat  et  de  r Empire — Avertissement ;  the  Preface  by  G.  Canestrini  to  the 
Opers  inedite  di  Fr.  Guicciardini,  1857,  and  Storia  deUa  Letteratura  Italiana,  by  Paolo 
Hmiliano  Guidici,  1855,  vol.  2.  For  the  works  of  G.  Savonarola,  Paolo  Sarpi,  D.  Gian- 
aoti,  P.  Paruta,  and  G.  Bottero,  cf .  G.  Ferrari,  op.  cit.  Savonarola  was  the  author 
of  Compendium  totius  philosophies  tarn  naturalis  quam  moralis,  and  of  Trattato  circa  il 
reggimento  e  il  governo  ddla  cittd  di  Firenze,  1542 ;  cf .  Storia  di  G.  Savonarola  by  Pas- 
quale Villari,  1868.  Paolo  Sarpi  wrote  La  Storia  del  ConciUo  Tridentino,  a  work  which 
baa  been  translated  into  Latin,  German,  French,  and  English ;  also,  Opinions  come 
iebba  govemarsi  la  Bepublica  Veneziana,  1680,  and  many  other  works,  of  which  a  full 
catalogue  maybe  found  in  the  Biografia  di  Frd  Paolo  Sarpi  by  A.  Bianchi-Giovini,  1846. 
The  principal  writings  of  D.  Giannoti  are  DeUa  Bepublica  di  Venezia,  1540 ;  DeUa  Be- 
pubUea  Fiorentina  and  Opuscoli ;  of  P.  Paruta,  Perfezione  ddla  vita  politica,  1579. 
Diseorsi  politici,  1600 ;  of  G.  Bottero,  La  Bagione  di  Stato,  1589.  Bepublica  Veneziana, 
1605;  Cause  deUa  grandezza  deUe  Cittd,  and  I  Prindpi. 

The  Seventeenth  and  the  Eighteenth  Centuries. 

The  sun  of  modern  philosophy  in  Italy  rose  at  last  with  Galileo 
Galilei  (1564-1641),  a  native  of  Pisa,  and  the  chief  of  the  School,  which 
a  century  before  had  begun  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  At  an  early  age 
Galileo  was  a  professor  in  the  Universities  of  Pisa  and  Padua,  and 
afterwards  held  the  office  of  mathematician  and  philosopher  at  the 
Court  of  Tuscany.  He  is  the  true  founder  of  inductive  philosophy. 
Regarding  nature  as  the  great  object  of  science,  the  autograph  book  of 
the  Creator,  he  held  that  it  cannot  be  read  by  authority,  nor  by  any  pro- 
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cess  a  priori,  but  only  by  mean?  of  observation,  experiment,  measure 
ami   calculation.     "While,  t«i  aid   his  investigations,  he  invented  the 
hydrostatic  balance,  the  proportional   compass,  the  thermoscope,  the 
com jh  nind  microscope  and  the  telescope,  lie  lioirowed  from  mathema- 
tics the  formulas,  the  analyses,  the  transformation  and  development 
of  his  discoveries.     Applying  this  method  to  terrestrial  and  celestial 
mechanics,  he  made  important  discoveries  in  every  branch  of  physiial 
science,  and  placed  the  heliocentric  system  on  a  scientific  basis.   Hav- 
ing thus  given  the  death-blow  to  Scholasticism,  he  was  arrested  by  the 
Inquisition,  forced  publicly  to  recant,  and  to  remain  under  its  sur- 
veillance for  the  rest  of  his  life.     Shaking  of  the  comparative  merit 
of  Galileo  and  Bacon,  Sir  David  Brewster  says:  "Had  Bacon  never 
lived,  the  student  of  nature  would  have  found  in  the  writings  and  the 
works  of  (ialileo  not  only  the  principles  of  inductive  philosophy,  but 
also  its  practical  application  to  the  noblest  efforts  of  invention  and 
dibcovery.',     The  eminent  scientist  Biot,  while  asserting  the- uselessnea 
of  the  Baconian  method,  insists  upon  the  permanent  validity  of  thatuf 
(ialileo;   and   Trouessart  declares   that    in  science   we   are   all  his 
pupils.       (ialileo    founded    a    School    honored    by    the    names   of 
Torricelli,  Viviani,  Castelli,  Borelli,  Cavalieri,  Malpighi,  Spallanzani, 
Morgaui,  (ialvani,  Voltaand  other  eminent  scientific  men,  who,  follow- 
ing his  method  successively,  took  the  lead  in  the  scientific  progress  <»f 
Kurope.     It.  was  due  to  this  activity  in  science,  that  the  Italian  mij.d 
was  enabled  to  resist  the  oppressive  influence  of  the  political  audeci-le- 
hiastical  servitude,  under  which  Italy  labored  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries;  and  it  was  through  the  example  of  (ialileo.  that 
physical  science  never  bci-am?  so  predominant,  as  to  exclude  the  study 
of  philosophy.     Throughout  his  works  he  loses  no  occasion  to  insist  oil 
eilicient  and  iinal  causes,  and  on  the  infinite  difference  which  exists 
between  the  divine  and  the  human  intelligence;  and  while  he  depre- 
cates the  scepticism,  which  denies  the  legitimate  power  of  reason,  he 
rejects  pure  rationalism,  which  knows  no  limit  for  human  knowledge, 
lie  asserts  that  beyond  all  second  causes,  there  must  necessarily  exist* 
First  ( 'a  use,  whose  omnipotent  and  all  wise  creative  energy  alone  can  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  the  world  :  and  he  professes  fnith  in  that  DiviuePnv 
vidence  which  embraces  the  universe  as  well  as  its  atoms,  like  the  sun 
which  diffu>es  light  and  heat  through  all  our  planetary  system,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  matures  a  grain  of  wheat  as  perfectly,  as  if  that 
were  the  only  object  of  its  action. 
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The  works  of  Galileo  have  recently  been  published  in  a  complete  edition,  16  vols., 
qnder  the  editorship  of  Prof.  Eugenio  Alberi ;  Le  Opere  di  Galileo  Galilei,  prima  edizione 
oomplcta,  condutta  sugU  autentid  ManoscritU  Palatini,  Firenze,  1842-56.  This  edition 
contains  the  life  of  Galileo,  written  by  his  pupil  Yiviani.  Among  his  biographers  and 
critics  may  be  mentioned  Ghilini  in  his  Teatro  di  nomini  letterati,  1647 ;  G.  V.  Rossi  in 
his  Pmacotheca  lUustrium  Virorum,  1643-48;  P.  Frisi,  Elogio  di  GalUeo,  1775,  which 
was  translated  into  French  and  inserted  in  the  Supplement  de  F  Encyclopedic  de  Diderot 
and  D.  Alembert ;  J.  Andres  in  his  history  of  literature  and  in  Saggio  delli  FUosofla  di 
Galileo,  1776 ;  L.  Brenna,  Vita  di  GalUeo,  1778,  which  was  inserted  in  the  work  of 
Fabroni :  Vita  Italorum  doetrina  excellentium  quiSojcvlis  xvii.  et  xviii.  floruerunt,  1778- 
1805;  T.  Tozzetti,  inhis  Notizie  degU  aggrandimenti  deUe  Sciemefisiche  in  Toscana,  1780, 
in  which  he  published  the  life  of  Galileo  written  by  Gherardini,  his  contemporary  ;  C. 
Nelli,  Vita  e  Commercio  letterario  di  Galileo,  1797;  Bailly,  Histoire  de  VAstronomie 
moderne;  G.  Tiraboschi,  Storia  delta  Letteratura  ItaUana,  1836-36;  Montucla,  IHatoire 
des  Mathematiques,  1799 ;  Libes,  Histoire  PhUosophique  de  Progress  de  la  Physique,  1810 ; 
M.  T.  Biot,  Article  Galileo  in  Biographte  uniterseUe,  published  by  Michaud ;  A.  Barbier 
in  his  Examen  critique  et  complement  des  Dictionnaires  Historiques  les  plus  repandus,  1820 ; 
Lord  Brougham,  Life  of  Galileo,  1829 ;  M.  Sain,  in  his  continuation  of  the  Histoire 
Utteraire  &  Italic  de  Ginguenc,  1834 ;  G.  Cuvier,  Histoire  des  Sciences  NntnreUes,  1841 ; 
It  Libri,  Histoire  des  Sciences  Mathematiques  en  ItaUe,  1841 ;  Sir  David  Brewster, 
Lives  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo  (Edinburgh  Review,  1830),  Life  of  Newton,  1855,  and  the 
Martyrs  of  Science,  1846 ;  B.  Boncompagni,  Intorno  ad  alcuni  avanzammti  deVUi  Fisica  in 
Italia  neiSecoU  16°  e  17 J,  1846 ;  Whewell,  History  of  the  Inductice  Science*,  1837;  M.  Ma- 
rin^ GalUeo  e  Plnquisizione,  1850;  D.  Bezzi,  in  the  Atti  delT  Academia  Pontlficia  dci  nuovi 
Lined,  Dicembre,  1851 ;  A.  de  Beumont,  Galilei  und  Horn,  published  in  his  Beit  rage  zur 
lUiUenisehen  Geschichte,  1853;  Ph.  Chasles,  Galileo  Galilei,  sa  Vie,  son  Prods  et  ses  Contem- 
porains,  1861 ;  Madden,  GalUeo  and  Vie  Inquisition,  1863  ;  J.  Bertrand,  in  his  Les  Fan- 
dnteurs  de  P  Astronomic  moderne,  1865;  Trouessart,  in  his  Galilee,  sa  Mission  scientifique, 
sa  Vie  et  son  Prods,  1865 ;  Panhappe,  GalUee,  sa  Vie,  ses  Decouvertes  et  ses  Tracaux,  1866 ; 
Henry  de  l'Epinois,  Galilee,  son  Prods,  sa  Condamnation,  d?aprfa  des  documents  inedits, 
1867,  in  the  Revue  des  Sciences  Historiques ;  M.  L.  de  la  Rallaye,  GalUee,  la  Science  et 
VEgUse,  1867,  in  the  Bevue  du  Monde  CathoUque;  Chr.  J.  Jagemann,  Geschichte  des 
Lebem  undder  Schriften  des  Galileo  Galilei,  1784;  Drinkwater,  IAfeof  GalUeo;  Selmi, 
Nd  Trecentesimo  NataUzio  di  GalUeo  in  Pisa,  1864 ;  P.  Feliciani  FUosofla  Positiva  di  Gali- 
leo, 1868;  E.Wohlwill,  Der  Inquisition— Process  des  G.  #.,1870;  GalUeo  and  his  Condem- 
nation, Rambler  (Lond.),  Jan.  1852 ;  Case  of  Galileo,  Dublin  Bevieir.  Oct.  1865 — specially 
worthy  of  consultation ;  The  Martyrdom  of  Galileo,  North  British  Review,  Nov.  1860, 
in  reply  to  Biot  in  the  Journal  des  Savants,  1858 ;  Abbe  Castelnau,  Vie,  Travaux,  Prods, 
etc.  de  GalU.,  Paris,  1870.  Th.  Henry  Martin,  GalUee  et  les  Droits  de  la  Science,  1868. 
Galileo's  "  System  of  the  World "  was  translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Salusbury, 
foL    Lond.,  1641. 

Giovanni  Battista  Vico,  as  the  founder  of  the  philosophy  of  history, 
(1668-1744)  stands  foremost  among  the  philosophers  of  modern  times. 
He  was  born  in  Naples,  and  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law, 
philosophy,  philology  and  history.  Living  in  an  age  when  the  philoso- 
phy of  Descartes  had  become  popular  in  Italy,  he  attacked  the  psycho- 
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logical  method  as  the  exclusive  process  of  philosophic  i 
maintained  the  validity  of  common  sense,  and  upheld  the  import- 
ance of  historic  and  philological  studies.  His  writings,  fie  Ra&m 
'Studiorum,  1708,  fie  Antiquissima  Italorum  Sapientia,  1710,  sod 
Jus  Universale,  1720,  containing  his  fie  Ono  et  Universi  Juris  Prm- 
cipio  et  Fine,  his  fie  Constant™  Philosophies  Bud  fie  Constantsa  P& 
lologiat,iorm  a  sort  of  introduction  to  his  PrinoipiidiSoiensnlfMOU^ 
1722,  in  which  he  develops  his  theory  of  the  history  of  civihntka. 
Of  this  work,  twice  xe-written,  he  published  two  editions,  one  in  1118, 
and  another  in  1744.  In  his  introductory  writings  he  discusses  the 
question  of  method,  particularly  as  applied  to  moral  and  juridical 
science,  and  strives  to  evolve  a  metaphysical  theory  from  the  analjw 
of  the  roots  of  the  Latin  language  and  from  the  general  study  of  philo- 
logy, which,  according  to  him,  embraces  all  the  facts  of  historical  experi- 
ence. Knowledge  consists  essentially  in  a  relation  of  causality  be- 
tween the  knowing  principle  and  the  knowable;  since  the  mind  can 
only  know  that,  which  it  can  produce  through  its  own  activity;  thatk 
to  say,  the  mind  can  only  know  those  data  of  experience,  which  it  en 
convert  into  truth  by  a  process  of  reason.  This  conversion,  in  which, 
according  to  Vico,  lies  the  principle  of  all  science,  neither  the  psycho- 
logical method,  nor  the  geometrical  process  introduced  by  Descartes, 
can  effect;  it  can  only  be  produced  by  a  method  in  which  certainty 
and  truth,  authority  and  reason,  philology  and  philosophy  become 
united  and  harmonized,  so  as  to  embrace  the  necessary  principles  of 
nature  as  well  as  the  contingent  productions  of  human  activity.  To 
establish  a  fact  which  may  be  converted  into  truth,  to  find  a  principle 
which  has  its  basis  in  experience  and  common  sense,  yet  is  in  harmony 
with  the  eternal  order  of  the  universe,  is  the  problem  of  metaphysics. 
This  fact  or  this  principle,  according  to  Vico,  is  to  be  found  in  God  alone, 
the  only  true  "  Ens,"  who,  being  an  infinite  cause,  contains  in  himself 
all  facts  and  all  intelligence.  Thus  Divine  Providence,  acting  in  no 
mysterious  way,  but  through  the  spontaneous  development  of  human 
activity,  is  the  basis  of  all  history,  which  reveals  itself  in  the  evolution 
of  language,  mythology,  religion,  law  and  government 

Whether  we  accept  the  Mosaic  account,  winch  points  out  a  stats  *f 
degradation  as  a  consequence  of  the  Fall,  or  admit  a  primitive 
of  barbarism,  it  is  certain  that  at  a  remote  period  the  human 
in  a  condition  not  far  above  that  of  the  brutes.     Gigantic  in 
their  bodies  covered  with  hair,  men  roamed  through  the  forests  whkk 
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covered  the  earth,  without  family,  language,  laws,  or  gods.  Yet  within 
them,  though  latent,  there  were  the  principles  of  humanity,  sympathy, 
sociability,  pudor,  honor  and  liberty,  which,  called  forth  by  extraordi- 
nary events,  gradually  raised  them  from  animalityto  the  first  condition 
of  human  beings.  This  awakening  was  caused  by  terrific  phenomena 
of  nature,  which,  stimulating  the  mind  to  consciousness,  brought  a 
portion  of  mankind  under  the  influence  of  a  supernatural  power,  and 
induced  a  number  of  individuals,  male  and  female,  to  take  refuge  in 
caverns  and  to  commence  the  formation  of  families.  From  tins  point 
the  dynamic  process  of  civilization  was  subject  to  certain  laws,  which 
have  presided  over  the  development  of  all  history.  Prominent  among 
these  laws  is  that  which  has  produced  the  universal  belief  of  all  people 
in  the  great  principles  of  religion,  marriage  and  burial,  winch  from 
the  first  became  the  true  fcedera  humanitatis.  This  law  manifests  itself 
in  all  the  progress  of  civilization,  which  is  divided  into  three  different 
ages,  the  divine,  the  heroic,  and  the  human.  The  divine  age  is  the 
first  stage  of  civilization,  when  the  chief  of  the  family  is  king  and 
priest,  ruling  over  his  subordinates  as  the  delegate  of  heaven.  It  is 
the  age  of  the  origin  of  language,  rude  and  concrete;  the  age  of  sacred 
or  hieroglyphic  characters;  of  right  identified  with  the  will  of  the 
gixls,  and  of  a  jurisprudence  identified  with  theology, — the  age  of 
idolatry,  divination,  mythology,  auspices  and  oracles.  The  hemic  age 
ha»  its  birth  when  that  portion  of  mankind  which  had  remained  in  a 
savage  condition,  seeks  refuge  from  the  violence  of  their  companions, 
still  more  degraded  than  themselves,  in  the  homes  of  those  families  al- 
ready established,  and  at  the  feet  of  the  altars  erected  on  the  heights. 
The  new-comers  are  admitted  into  the  family  on  condition  of  becom- 
ing servants  of  their  defenders,  who  now  claim  to  be  the  offspring  of 
the  gods,  and  heroes  by  right  of  birth  and  power.  Thus  the  primitive 
families  are  the  rulers  of  the  community,  enjoying  rights  which  are 
not  accorded  to  slaves — such  as  the  solemnity  of  marriage,  the  poa- 
session  of  land,  etc.  Gradually  the  number  of  slaves  increases;  they 
Income  restless  under  the  domination  of  their  masters,  who  after  long 
struggle  are  finally  constrained  to  grant  them  some  of  their  rights. 
Hence  the  origin  of  agrarian  laws,  patronages,  serfs,  patricians,  vas- 
sals, and  plebeians,  and  with  them  the  rise  of  cities,  subject  to  aristo- 
crat ie  government.  Meantime  language,  losing  some  of  its  primitive 
rudeness,  becomes  imaginative  and  mythologic;  its  characters  become 
more  fantastic  and  universal;  law  is  no  longer  from  the  gods,  but  from 
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the  heroes,  though  still  identified  with  force ;  and  the  duel  and  retalia- 
tion take  place  of  sacerdotal  justice.  In  this  period  the  predominance 
of  imagination  is  so  great,  that  general  types  become  represented  by 
proper  names,  and  accepted  as  historical  characters.  Thus  the  iuveu- 
tive  genius  of  Egyptians  finds  a  personification  in  Hermes,  the  heroism 
of  ancient  Greece  in  Hercules,  and  its  |>oetry  in  llomer.  So  Romulus 
and  the  other  kings  of  ancient  Rome,  in  whom  periods  of  civilization 
have  been  personified,  descend  to  posterity  as  historical  characters. 

With  the  gradual  development  of  democracy  the  human  age  appears; 
and  with  it  aristocratic  or  democratic  republics  and  modern  monarchies, 
established  more  or  less  on  the  equality  of  the  people.  Language  be- 
comes more  and  more  positive,  and  prose  and  poetry  more  natural  and 
more  philosophic  ;  religion  loses  a  great  part  of  its  mythological  charac- 
ter, and  tends  to  morality  and  to  refinement.  Civil  and  political 
equality  is  extended,  natural  right  is  considered  superior  to  civil  legali- 
ty, and  private  right  becomes  distinguished  from  public.  In  the  per- 
fection of  democratic  governments  there  is  only  one  exception  to  equali- 
ty, and  that  is  wealth.  Rut  wealth  is  the  cause  of  corruption  in  these 
who  possess  it,  and  of  envy  and  passion  in  those  who  desire  it.  Hence 
abuse  of  power,  discoids,  insurrections,  and  civil  wars,  from  which 
monarchy  often  arises  as  a  guarantee  of  public  order.  Monarch? 
failing,  the  country  which  is  rent  by  corruption  and  anarchy  will 
finally  fall  by  conquest,  or,  in  the  absence  of  conquest,  it  will  relate 
into  a  state  of  barbarism  equal  to  that  which  preceded  the  divine  a^e, 
with  the  only  difference  that,  the  first  was  a  barbarism  of  nature,  the 
second  will  be  a  barbarism  of  reflection;  the  one  is  ferocious  and 
beastly,  the  other  is  perfidious  and  base.  Only  after  a  long  period  of 
decadence  will  that  nation  again  begin  the  course  of  civilization,  pass- 
ing through  its  different  stages,  liable  again  to  fall  and  rise,  thus  re- 
volving in  an  indefinite  series  of ''Corsi"  and  "  Ricorsi,"  which  ex- 
press the  static  and  the  dynamic  conditions  of  human  society. 

This  theory  was  evolved  by  Vico  from  the  history  of  Rome, 
making  that  the  typical  history  of  mankind,  whose  principal  fea- 
tures are  repeated  .11  the  histories  of  all  nations.  Thus  the  same 
law  manifests  itself  again  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  when 
in  the  dark,  the  middle  ages,  and  modem  times,  the  divine,  .the 
heroic,  and  the  human  ages  reappear.  Civilization  therefore  ill  » 
given  people,  that  is  to  say,  their  progress  from  brutal  force  to 
right,  from   authority  to  reason,   and  from  selfishness   to  justice,  » 
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the  work  of  legislators  and  philosophers*  not  the  ivsult  of  wm» 
mnnicatioD  with  other  communities :  but  it  is  the  *pi4it*iicou* 
growth  of  their  own  activity  working  under  the  influeiuv  of  ev 
terior  circumstances.  The  primitive  elements  of  their  civiluaiion 
are  found  only  in  the  structure  of  their  language  and  invtholo£\%  iheir 
poetry  and  traditions.  The  ~Scieiiza  Xuovav%  acconlmg  to  Yioo>  may 
be  regarded  as  a  natural  theology,  for  it  shows  the  permanent  action 
of  Divine  Providence  in  human  history ;  and  as  a  philosophy,  for  it 
'establishes  the  basis  of  the  origin  and  the  development  of  human 
society,  points  out  the  origin  of  its  fundamental  ideas,  and  distinguishes 
the  real  from  the  mythical  in  the  history  of  nations.  This  distinction, 
so  far  as  it  regards  the  history  of  Rome,  has  lieen  fully  continued  by 
the  more  recent  researches  of  Niebuhr,  Schwegler,  and  Mommscu. 
The  book  of  Vieo  may  also  be  regarded  as  the  natural  histoVv  of 
mankind  and  a  philosophy  of  law,  for  it  gives  the  principles  of  ail 
historical  development  and  the  genesis  of  the  idea  of  natural  right,  as 
deduced  from  the  common  wisdom  of  the  people. 

The  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Vioo  in  6  vols,  was  published  in  Milan,  18A9-M 
(Second  Edition),  under  the  editorship  of  O.  Ferrari,  the  author  of  hi  Mr  tit*  di  (/.  //. 
Vioo,  1834,  an  important  work  on  the  New  Science,  G.  Del  Giudico  published  in 
18C2,  Soritti  inediti  di  Vieo.  Vioo's  philosophy  gave  birth  to  a  oouaidcrahlo  brunch  of 
literature  containing'  writings  of  criticism  and  exegesis.  Among  hit*  contemporary 
opponents  maj  be  mentioned  Damiano  Romano  in  his  IHfssa  Storiea  drlle  hygi  tinrhs 
venule  a  Mama,  eontro  fojiinione  moderna  dil  Sig nor  Vieo,  \TM\,  and  in  his  httrre  *ul 
terzo  principio  ddla  Sciema  Nuova,  1740,  in  which  ne  defends  the  Greek  origin  of  the 
laws  contained  in  the  xn.  Tables,  and  opposes  the  theory  on  spontnnt'ouN  formation  of 
language  and  civilization.  lie  is  also  the  author  of  Scienta  dd  Diritto  ihtldfat,  of  the 
Origin?  deUa  tiocietd  and  other  works,  in  which  he  holds  doctrines  antagonistic  to  thoms 
of  Vioo.  Finetti  in  his  Dt  Prineipiis  Juris  Natural)  et  Gentium  adremus  IIoMtr*ium% 
Pufenderfium,  Woifium  et  alios,  1777,  and  in  his  Nummario  drlT  ojyitmisione  dd  sistema 
ferine,  e  lafalsitd  (UUd  state  ferine  attacks  the  doctrines  of  Vioo  on  thu  origin  of  oivilixa- 
tion.  His  defense  was  undertaken  by  Emanuele  Duni  in  his  Oritur  eproyrssst  dd  eti- 
ttidino,  eddgorerne  civile  di  Roma,  17(13,  and  in  his  hi  Scienna  dd  Custume  itssia  SUtnna 
dd  Diritto  l'uirerhaley  1775;  also  by  Gauassoni  in  his  Memttria  in  ttiftsa  ttd  l*rinripio 
dd  Vim  Mtiff  origins  deUe  xii.  Tank  ;  aud  Itogadei  in  his  J)dT  antieo  statu  dti  j^^tU 
tf  It, ilia  CUtiUriiui.  Among  Vice's  followers  and  imitators  may  1ms  iiittiitioni'd  GIimmhiio 
Pu-llini.  in  his  I)e  Ortu  et  Pr*>gre**u  m»rum%  1740,  and  in  bin  Mthira,  17H4 ;  Murlo 
Fufpuio.  the  patriot  who  suffered  death  for  hit*  adh<'Hion  to  the  Purth<-iio|Mar»  Itftpithlie, 
in  his  Siggi  jmlitiei  dti  Prinn'jrii,  Vri*jrt*»t  e  lhe.ad*uia  ddlr  yunrtd,  17*.*);  Viiirmxo 
Cu>»oo.  in  bis  Plafaite  in  Jtalut.  1H01;  («a«'taiio  Filangi-ri.  in  bin  frienza  dtlln  t*yitluitnn>% 
17*0-85.  who  adopt*  ninny  of  tin*  principle  h  of  Viro.  or  «1  particularly  that  of  tin*  origi- 
nal inmmmunimhility  of  primitive  myth*  arni'hg  lUfin-rit  jk<>|>1<  .  ami  *|MMitani  </ii» 
origin  of  hi»t<»rical  inaniffHtation1* ;  an<i  M»l«:hioru  ]>•  )fi<-<»  who,  in  hi*  AV//«/>/  »"/  itrw 
earatUre  ddla  tiinrixprudtnz*  lUniuina  c  dti    *u<h  cidO/rt,  17'Jti,  e&aggcruU*  ihu  pruwi 
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plea  of  Vico  and  falls  into  a  system  of  historical  scepticism.  Ugo  Foscolo  in  Ha  Di$> 
oorno  deW  Oriyine  e  deW  Ufflzio  ddla  Letter atura  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Vioo  on  the 
origin  and  the  nature  of  language  as  well  as  society  and  civil  government.  Cstildo 
Janelli,  one  of  the  most  eminent  critics  of  Vico,  in  his  SuUa  Natttrn  e  Necemitd  oTftt 
ikienza  delk  Cose  e  deile  Stvrieumane,  1817,  gives  the  critical  analysis  of  the  historical 
Synthesis,  as  expressed  in  the  Scicnza  Nuova.  of  the  original  and  spontaneous  growth 
of  different  civilizations.  He  introduces  the  three  ages  of  the  senses,  imagination  and 
reason  in  history,  corresponding  to  the  divine,  heroic,  and  human  ages  of  Vico,  and  char- 
acterizes the  last  age  by  the  development  of  TeUmfia  and  Ethiopia,  the  former  the 
science  of  finalities,  the  latter  that  of  causalities.  6.  D.  Bomagnosi  in  his  Omermtim 
*uWi  ScitHiii  Kuoea,  1821,  and  other  works,  examines  the  doctrines  of  Vico  from  a  criti- 
cal point  of  vi-jw.  and  while  he  accepts  some  of  his  principles  he  rejects  his  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  spontaneity  of  the  growth  of  civilization,  and  holds  that  thu 
is  always  the  result  of  a  derivation  from  another  people.  Luigi  Tonti  in  his  Snggw 
tmyra  la  Nchnua  Nvova,  1835,  mokes  a  philosophical  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of 
Vico,  and  dwells  particularly  on  the  relations  existing  between  Vico,  Machiavelli,  Gra- 
vina.  Herder,  and  other  jurists  and  philosophers.  F.  Predari  undertook  the  edition  of 
Vico's  works  in  1885,  but  he  published  only  one  volume,  in  which  he  gave  an  historical 
analysis  of  Vice's  mind  in  relation  to  the  science  of  civilization.  C.  Cattaneo,  in 
hiH  Vico  e  V  Italia,  1802  (in  the  PoHteenicrt)n  holds  that  Vico  succeeded  in  fusing  to- 
gether Machiavelli's  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  self-interest  with  that  of  the  supre- 
macy of  reason,  as  defined  by  Grotius.  N.  Toramas-o,  in  Studi  eritici,  1843,  main- 
tains that  the  idea  of  progress  is  apparent  in  the  Scienza  Nuota*  in  which,  although 
the  course  of  history  is  fixed  within  the  limits  of  a  certain  orbit  determined  by  the  law 
of  the  <  'om  and  Iticorvi,  this  orbit  is  not  limited,  and  may  become  wider  and  wider  in 
the  progress  of  time.  T.  Mamiani,  in  his  Rinnoramento  deUUi  Fit*/»ofia  antica  It  <i  liana, 
lttM.  adopted  the  criterium  of  the  conversion  of  fact  into  truth  as  expressed  by  Vico, 
his  doctrine  mi  the  unity,  identity,  and  continuity  of  force,  the  spontaneity  of  motion 
as  belonging  t/>  a  principle  inherent  to  every  atom  independently  of  the  mass,  an'l  the 
id»-a  of  the  indivisible,  indefinite,  and  immovable,  as  evolved  from  phenomenical  reality 
And  so  Rosin ini  and  Giolierti  have  in  their  various  works  endeavored  to  bring  hia 
authority  to  the  support  of  their  theories,  while  S.  Centofanti,  in  his  Format  J"f7«*i 
ddfa  Fihwtfia  ddla  Sttt/ia.  1845.  follows  Vico  in  considering  historical  reality  in  its  ideal 
genesis,  in  ascending  from  experience  to  the  philosophical  idea  of  history,  and  in  con- 
necting under  one  principle  the  cosmic,  psychologic,  and  social  orders.  P. 
Carmignnni,  in  his  $t</ria  deW  Origini  €  dei  Programi  deka  Fikwrfia  del  IHritto,  1851, 
attributes  to  him  the  origin  of  a  true  philosophy  of  jurisprudence,  and  E.  Am&ri, 
in  his  Critica  di  una  Scienza  ddle  hyinlazioni  comparate,,  1857,  gives  a  complete  analysts 
of  his  doctrines  having  relation  to  the  philosophical  and  historical  department  of  com- 
parative legislation.  A.  De  Carlo,  in  his  Filomfia  tecondo  i  Prineipii  di  Vico  and  Ia 
Made  (C Italia  e  G.  II  Vico,  1855;  Vito  Fornari,  in  his  Delia  YiUi  di  Crwto,  1809;  G. 
Zocchi,  in  his  Studi  vtpra  T.  Ibwi,  1805 ;  A.  Galasso.  in  his  Dd  Sistema  llegdiam, 
1807,  ami  l)d  Mdotfo  Storico  del  Vico,  1808;  B.  Spaventa,  Fiorentino.  Vera.  Bertinl 
Conti,  Franchi,  Mazzarella  and  others  have  either  adopted  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Vico,  or  subjected  his  doctrine  to  critical  examination.  More  recently 
P.  Siciliani,  in  his  Sul  Rinnoramento  ddla  Filosofia  jtoxitira  in  Italia,  1871,  having  exa- 
mined all  the  principal  systems  of  philosophy,  rejects  them  all,  and  contends  that  tk* 
reconciliation  of  modern  positivism  with  ancient  idealism  can  only  be  effected  through 
the  doctrines  of  Vico,  from  which  he  strives  to  develop  not  only  a  historical  philoaopky. 
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trot  a  logical  and  metaphysical  doctrine.  Siciliani  is  also  the  author  of  Dante,  Galileo 
t  VioOy  1865.  Other  wosks  of  criticism  on  the  philosophy  of  Vico  are  Colangelo's 
Cormderanoni  suUa  Sdenza  Nuova,  1821 ;  G.  De  Cesare's  Summario  deUe  dottrine  del 
Vico,  1826 ;  8.  Gallotti's  Prindpii  di  una  Sdenza  Nuova  di  G.  B.  Vico,  1820 ;  P.  Jola  s 
Studio  sul  Vico,  1841 ;  P.  S.  MancinTs  LUorno  alia  F&wfia  dd  Diritto,  1841 ;  Delia  Voile's 
Snggi  suUa  Sdenza  della  Storia,  1844;  G.  Rocco'a  Elogio  Storico  di  G.  B.  Vico,  1844; 
D.  D'Ondes  Reggio's  Introduzione  ai  IrindpU  delle  Ctnane  Societd,  1851 ;  C.  Marini's  G, 
R  Vie**  al  tuxpetto  dd  Seeoto  19 :,  1852 ;  C.  GianTs  DeW  Unico  Principio  e  deW  Unico  Fine 
cUff  Uniterm  Diritto,  1855 ;  E.  Fagnani's  Delhi  necessity  e  deW  uso  della  Diriruizione 
temtifi&iUiiUiWi  Sdenza  Xttoca  di  Vico,  1857 ;  B.  Fon tana's  La  Filosofia  neUa  Storia,  1868  ; 
J.  Merietta's  G.  B.  Vico  e  la  Sajdenza  antichissinut  deyii  ItaWtni,  1869;  G.  De  Lucas 
Saggy?  ontuU*gico  suVe  dottrine  deW  Aquinate  e  tUl  Vico,  1870  ;  C.  Cantoni's  G.  B.  Vico, 
1867.  In  Germany  the  philosophy  of  Vico  found  interpreters  in  F.  K.  Savigny  in  his 
jfiebihr,  1842 ;  E.  Gans  in  his  preface  to  HegeC*  Phtiotojthy  of  History  ;  G.  Jacoby  in  his 
Oanioni  uber  Vico,  I860 ;  F.  A.  Wolff  in  the  Museum  der  Alterthumswumenschaft,  1807 ; 
G.  Orelli  in  his  Vico  and  Nicbuhr,  1816;  G.  Weber,  the  translator  of  the  Scienza  Nuoca, 
1822  ;  GKischcl  in  the  Zerstreute  Blatter,  1&J7  ;  Gauer  in  the  Germanic  Museum*  1857 ; 
and  C.  E.  Miillcr.  the  translator  of  Vico' a  minor  works.  1854.  In  France,  M.  Michelet  has 
interpreted  his  doctrines  in  his  l*riitcipe*  de  la  Philo*opliie  de  rHi*toire,  1827  ;  Rallanche, 
in  his  IWegomencsaUi  Palingenesie  Sociale,  and  in  hiR  Orj&ee,  1830  ;  V.  Consin,  in  his 
Introduction  a  rilinbnrcdela  Philt)*o])hie,  1831  ;  Lerminior.'  in  his  Introduction  generals 
d  rili»tmredu  Droit,  1829;  Jouffroy,  in  his  Melanges  PhilowqJtiques^  1834;  Bouchez, 
in  his  IntroduetUm  a  la  Sdcnce  de  CHititoire,  1844  ;  the  anonymous  author  of  la  Sdence 
Xtrutellepar  Vico,  1844  ;  Adam  Franck,  in  the  Jou rnal  des  Sa rants,  1867;  H.  deFerron, 
in  his  Theorie  du  l*rogres,  1869 ;  Vacherot,  in  his  Science  et  Conscience,  1870;  F.  Lau- 
rent, in  his  Etudes  sur  Vllistoire  de  rilumanite,  vol.  xviii.,  1870;  Barthlomess,  in  the 
Diction  noire  des  Sciences  Philosophiques,  vol.  vi;  F.  Boullier  in  his  Uistoiredela  PhiUmoj&ie 
Cariesienne,  1854 ;  C.  Renouvier,  in  his  Manuel  de  la  Philosojthic  Modcrne,  1842 ;  and  A. 
Comte  in  his  letter  to  John  St.  Mill.  Cf.  Littro,  A.  Comtc  etla  Philosophic  P*mitive,  1861. 
Among  the  English  philosophers.  John  Stuart  Mill  has  given  attention  to  the  historical 
principles  of  Vico  in  his  System  of  l/xjic.  Cf  Vico's  4*  Jinc  Science  and  Ancient  \VUd»nnof 
Ibilian*,"  in  Foreign  Review,  Lond.,  voL  v.,  p.  380;  Foreign  Quarterly  lteciew,  uutiv., 


The  philosophic  revolution  which  began  with  Descartes  in  France, 
Boon  extended  to  Italy  and  manifested  itself  in  the  two  forms  of  Psycho- 
logism  (or  Idealism),  and  Sensualism, — represented  by  Descartes  and 
Malebranche  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Locke  and  Condillac  on  the  other. 

Among  the  followers  of  the  Psychologism  of  Descartes  were  Tommaso  Cornclio  (d. 
16h4».  who  in  his  Progymna*mnta  Phytira,  16H.H,  tried  to  blend  the  doctrines  of  To- 
ksio  with  the  method  of  the  French  philosopher;  Michelangelo  Fardella  (b.  1650),  the 
friend  of  Arnauld  and  Malebranche,  and  the  author  of  Cnirersm  Philm*vjyliiat  Sy*tema, 
1UU1  ;  Paolo  Doria.  who  in  his  Difrsa  <l<Wt  Mrtafirica,  1 7-52.  opposed  the  doctrines  of 
Locke;  Constantino  (irimaldi.  who  in  bin  Di»rwt*ioni  I*t"riche,  Ttotngirht >•  e  FU*m»fiehe, 
172o.  vindicated  the  ('artesian  philosophy  airainst  the  attacks  of  the  Aristotelian*  of 
his  age  ;  and  Fortuuato  da  Brescia,  the  author  of  Philomyihia  Mtnti*  mtthinlice  trne.Uita, 
1749.     Among  the  opponent*  of  Aristotle  may  also  be  mentioned  S.  Basso,  PhUueophim 
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Natural!*  adcrr*u*  Aristotelem,  libri  12,  1«21.  The  following  writers  belong  to  the 
school  of  Descartes  through  their  affinities  with  Malebranche :  Cardinal  Gerdil  vl71$- 
1802),  who  held  to  the  vision  of  ideas  in  the  divine  mind,  and  opposed  the  Sensualism 
of  Locke,  the  Ontologisin  of  Wolff,  and  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza.  Among  his  numerous 
works  the  following  relate  to  philosophical  subjects :  I.'imuuiteriolite  de  Came  denfjiitri 
cotUre  h*Jn ,'  Ih'fenxe  du  mntiimiti  da  P.  Makbranche — sur  to  nut  art  et  Corighif  cfo 
idee*  coidrv  Vejramen  de  Mr.  h/cke ;  Auti-E/niU,  *n\  Itijii-xusn*  *vr  la  thhtrie  ft  la pn- 
U't/ut!  de  Veducatum  entire.  Irs  prinripe*  dc  Ib*u»*tau  ;  Trait*  de*  combat*  *iugvtien; 
DUcourn  phiUwphiqm*  *ur  Vhoutme  ;  Dinimt  razione  matt  mat  ten  eo/tiro  rcUrtM  (b&i 
materia  ;  lhV  infinite  A*** J n to  amftUlerat-o  mtiu  graudezta  ;  E*ame  t  antf*tiazi(iue  £t 
prineipii  ditto  Fu***>jla  WMfiawi ;  Ittiit>duzi**ne  alto  Studio  delta  Rdiyumc:  Totnmatn 
Rossi.  coiituui]Hirar.v  of  Vioo,  and  author  of  Jai  Matte  Socrana ;  Vincenzo  Miceli,  who 
in  the  lx?jjriiniin«T  of  the  eighteenth  century  strove  to  reconcile  Christian  idealism  with 
the  Eleutic  doctrine*,  and  whose  system  may  Ikj  found  in  V.  Di  Gioanni's  work:  Mk*V. 
uorti'o  dtiC  /Jute  Uno  e  Hi  ale,  18(11;  V.  Palmieri.  who  defended  Christianity  against  the 
materialistic  doctrines  of  Freret  and  other  French  writers;  Carii,  who  in  his  El* mutt 
di  Morale.  17-11.  attempted  a  philosophical  confutation  of  Rousseau  on  the  im-qualltj 
of  men;  T.  V.  Falletti,  who,  in  his  work  on  Condillac.  established  the  principle  of  kimw- 
leiigi!  on  the  idea  of  bein<r  as  evolved  from  the  Eg*» ;  Draghetti,  who  founded  hi» 
Psychology  on  moral  instinct  and  reason;  G.  Torelli,  in  his  treatise  I  J*  Xifah*  17-V?; 
V.  Chiavacci  in  his  &t<Jiji'*  *id,fi  ffrandtzza  di  Dio  ;  C.  Degli  Orazi  in  his  Mtt**fa  wh 
rrr»dr  di  jVtwfarei  17^  ;  E.  Pini  (1750  1 JS 1  -*> » ,  author  of  the  Pr»t'4ff/ia%  a  Latin  wort 
in  which  he  established  all  principles  of  knowledge  and  morality  on  the  unity  of  the 
Divine  Nature;  P.  Giovenale,  who  in  his  &Ji*  i/tititigattitr,  cui  noti  tumdit  itux.  Oimrh 
iiidefif.UH*  ue.  intjrtlmjuihde  ilbuniiuuts  oninnn  fonnthrm,  174(5,  sought  in  divine  illumina- 
tion the  source  of  all  science;  Tellino,  who  in  his  ;'//<w<.v  PJiibwphtJ'cc  tit  Infinite.  1KI?i. 
nsc-ended  to  the  idea  of  the  Intiuite  as  tin:  principle  of  all  knowledge  ;  a  princi]  !■>  whicl: 
was  also  regarded  as  transcendental  by  Pa*quali#>  in  Ifiajattataaie*  Mttaphy*iea*  l'»ll!. 
by  M.  Terr.ilavoro  iuMttaphyxica%  1(172,  and  by  R.  G.  Roschovich  in  .S'//"ff  L<V'J'  di  *W 
tin 'tit a,  1750. 

While  the  preceding  writers  were  characterized  by  a  Platonic  tendency,  the  foil*!*"- 
iu>;  professed  themselves  disciples  of  Aristotle  :  J.  Lieeto,  in  his7>r  fjrfa  Ahtut*'  //■.-w.tw. 
l.V.'vj  Jh-  Inttl'tctn  Aysitir,  UI27.  /V  I.'tet  mix  (ntiiy/i'Mi/t  rrtUihditix  ;  Ik  :-.t'.#i»'ttjff*ft- 
qui*  ;  Ap'&i'jiii  pro  Ari*t'it<le  Ath<;~,ni  am»nato  ;  l)r  Pi>t'tit  Ari*t»ieli*  ;  G.  Polizzo.  in 
his  PhP'ttnphif.o'  Ih\«pnt.,iti'nus,  KJTo  :  A.  Andrioli.  in  his  Phil"*"phin  E,ift rim*  t»t*di*%  1703; 
F.  Lan^hi,  in  his  Xoriwiiiui  Phi[»i»tt  /#/#i.  1  «*•  71* ;  G.  Morandi.  in  his  (V/>/w  Phil^JiieL 
lUo'7  ;  A.  M;is\  in  his  lluatrum  P]dltM»phieuin%  Km:!  ;  S.  Serbelloni,  in  bis  Ph&i*fk&i 
K»o7;  S.  Spinola.  in  bis  Xnrwima  Pki!osophia%  1(17:1;  (J.  Ambrosini,  in  his  Mthtmii* 
inrt/if;ritk  1  i;*jr» ;  (J.  R.  Dc  Ren«<b'tti,  in  bis  Phil^ophia  /'  rij  atttica%  10SS;  A.  Roeccin 
lii.-*  Ksi  rritazi»tiifiJ'wfirhi\  Kili.'i.  As  Rinpirieists  more  independent  of  scholastic  influence 
may  he.  mentioned  G.  A.  Rorelli.  the  emimmt  seieniist,  in  hU  great  work,  Ih  Mftti  Amb*- 
Hum.  1(»:J0.  in  wliich  animal  mechanics  were  established  on  scientific  principles  ;  L.  Maga- 
lotli,  in  his  l.tih-r,-  fainm*jl-iari  against  Atheism.  1(V»7;  G.  Grandi.  author  of  a  Logic ii 
wliich  lie  oppo:-ed  Scholasticism,  l«ii».">,  aiid  of  Diaere*i%  in  which  he  refuted  the  doc- 
trines of  P.  ("cva.  as  expressed  in  his  PhiUt*nphia  Xoni-Aut'<pta%  172«J,  a  work  written ■ 
Latin  vers*  s,  iutendid  as  a  confutation  t»f  Ciassendi,  Descartes,  and  ("\»perniciis ;  M.  A. 
Soverino,  who  in  his  Pin*<>jhi%  li».">(),  strove  to  investigate  mture  through  the  study  <rf 
ancient  monuments.  G.  G.  Mapumo  pn'eedcd  Gasseiidi  in  the  restoration  of  flu 
atomistic  philosophy  in  his  Ih-ittvcritu*  rcvicincai*,  and  in  Ue  R  *Viuratione  Ph&wpM* 
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Dem.  Epicurt<r%  164$ ;  G.  Ml  Ciassi  anticipate  Leibnitz  in  the  doctrine  of  Monndt*,  in 
his  Fntorno  all* 'Furze  17«\  ll>78,  and  F.  Algurotti  called  the  attention  of  hi*  cotuVm- 
poraries  to  the  works  of  Newtcn  in  his  Xactonianivn*^  17M.  The  philosophy  of  Wot  IT 
found  an  exponent  in  the  author  of  Irntt itat ione*  Phium^ur  Wo'jiana**  1754.  nnd  tho 
doctrine  of  Leibnitz  was  interpreted  in  the  works  of  13.  Trcvisani  and  T.  rnttniiro. 
Meanwhile  the  questions  as  to  the  soul  of  animal*,  and  the  union  of  the  mml  with  tht» 
body,  were  treated  by  G.  Gadouici  in  Di**ert<uionc  qri*t*Jairs  l7t!H;  P.  Famoni,  in  /j'Arw 
#i#T  anima  <Mle  b**tie ;  L.  Barbini,  Kuoro  Sittwna  intorno  aW  anima  dri  bmtis  1750; 
J.  H.  Sbaragli.  Entctechia,  *eu  anima  wntitica  brutorum  drmonntrata  contra  1'artt*inm} 
1710;  P.  D.  Pino,  Tmttato  topra  ft**en:a  tt<l?  annua  <ltllr  bt*ti<\  1700;  <\  Vitnlo, 
Z' unions  tlefT  anima  col  cor]*),  1775 ;  P.  Fapi,  SulF  anima  (Wk  W/c,  1700 ;  <}.  1*.  Monti, 
Anima  brutorum,  1743  ;  B.  Cortc,  JSul  temjto  in  cui  «i  infon<i<:  Canima  nti/*to%  1703. 

"With  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Kinpirifiwn  wun 
greatly  extended.  At  first  it  remained  independent,  hut  it  b<k>ii  fell 
under  the  influence  of  the  doctrines  of  Locke  und  (1i>ndilliie. 

Among  the  early  Empiricists  of  that  age  may  be  mentioned  Do  Mnrtini,  I^gint  *rn 
Ar*  cogitandi*  1728;  A.  Fuginelli,  Principia  }[<ta phytic*  gown  trim  mtthttdoprrtrartnta, 
1755;  A.  Visconti,  Tht'*c*  ex  Uniterm  PhiU>#o}Jtia  %  1741  ;  A.  Sanctis,  lhllr  jHUuioni  r  rui 
d*W  intuit tfo  ;  C.  Fromond,  Nora  IutnubirtU  a<1 Phil»m)&iam%  171H;  N.  H)»edalieri,  liri 
DirittifMV  l'omo%  1791;  F.  M.  Zanotti,  philosophical  works,  17M;  F.  Longano,  1>*IC 
L'onw  Hiituralr,  1704  ;  G.  Boccalossi,  Snlbi  llijU**ionc%  17H8  ;  I.  M.  Ainati,  Kthim  rx  trm- 
port  concinnata,  1721;  P.  Verri,  philosophical  work*,  17K8;  0.  ISaldiuotti,  Tndnmin'tm 
J/ttajJtt/sir^ru/ji,  TMtri'&i  and  Dr  Ifrrta  Human*  MmtU  InMitutytn*%  17H7;  O.  Tcttoni, 
Prinrinii  dd  Diritto  natural*.  1771  ;  G.  Capocaaale,  Cur*n*  Phibwyhicox^  1702;  I.  Ilinn- 
chi.  SlttUtazioni  ;  L.  A.  Muratori,  the  author  of  the  Annals  of  Italy,  and  of  IhUr.  Forzt 
dtlT  Inh  Mfimsnto,  1745,  Drlki  Forza  dtUti  Fan  buna,  and  />/  Fibmttfia  Mnrah\  I7;J5  ;  O.V. 
Gravina.  the  author  of  D*  Origin*  Jar  i*  Iifonom\  1700,  and  hi  Ibig!*me  jttH-tiray  170 1. 
The  influence  of  the,  Sensual  Utic  School  of  France  was  chiefly  introduced  into  Italy 
through  t":e  translation  of  Locke's  **  E***n/  on  the  Vndrrttandiny"  by  Francesco  Sonve, 
m  member  of  the  Order  of  the  SomancM.  and  the  author  of  IimtihizUwi  rii  I/*jir*i% 
M<t*tfixi**i  r  M»rale%  1810,  and  of  many  other  philosophical  work*,  nil  mouldwl  on  the 
philosophy  of  Locke.  Hi*  In*titminni '  havr;  long  l*een  th»^  \*  xt-tKx.k  of  philcftophirnl 
instruction  in  the  Colhrjrwi  of  Northern  Italy.  The  tr. inflation*  of  the  writin^N  of 
Bonnet.  D'Alembert,  Roumeau.  H»*lvef,in«.  Hol>Mich.  D*  Tra/\v,  and,  nl»«iv«;  all.  the 
philosophical  works  of  Condillac  gave  a  powerful  impulxe  U*  the  'Wtrinc,  And  the 
phdotwiphy  of  the  senMen  b*«came  prednrninant  in  the  iiniver*it.ie^  and  eolle^eg  r»f  the 
Penin^iiLi.  The  personal  inilnence  <»f  f'.-ind iliac.  whr»  renided  :'-  r  Nti  years  »t  the  f!#n.rt, 
of  Parma  as  tutor  to  a  B«mrh«in  prince.  crre:it.Iy  c»ntrii»u*fd  to  thin  remilt..  The 
phil-w>phi«vil  text-hHx>lw  written  in  Lttin  hy  P.  Mako  and  S.  SWchenenn.  l^th  Germnn 
writer*.  al-»o  ;rreatly  •'Ideil  to  the  prripasfat ion  of  SenHnaii<<Tn  ir>  the  ft-olinn  Srlm#>U. 
Amuiig  tht;  nnresentativea  of  this  phil^miphy  may  !•*•  m«'iit  i«tn«-*|.  U-«id'"«  S*»nvi.  .»'rMi«ly 
DAm*  >1.  G  C  li'mi.  Lf-r/rr*'  T**Aifjiriii>  *  1/ir t* tfi^irh. .  I  \V\ ,  |*;iv«-ii.  Hhnnnio  /x"/«vj*,  \f,t  • 
jjty*i>'* « .'■'/'/'//.  yfarall*,  1  70: 5  ;  F  I Sar :< u v , i  ■  r i  ..*« '.'/«//»**"//'•  ;i  '*■"""#•/  ,  ' '  f !«•//■■! i  i i ■•  i  ..*'•■  v  # 
FZ-**ji*  'bl  w.j„  \«-.  !77^;  .\f.  r>-  T  .-ua-.i   f..*rr..  •;,„..' .r;  \f,  »■#/?•/.•./.  Mot :  r  v.1.1--- 

th.  Isz**r:i  >ft'  t»<ifi*i  »hll,  f'ls*-,  1*07:  T  V  L'.rnonrieo.  .\wtlt*  ft*'/'*  *»/.«/A. '//#>.  H«rfl  ; 
P.   ftrh»"dnni,    fhfh-  >n*,r  lli  i>iflwn->.*\    1-MU;    <"«"*t.iri.    7*  ht'tlirn  *er„„ th,  tfri/n  n''/"" '' '"'""'! 
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timane,  1832,  nxul  Lett  ere  a  Filomato  *vlte  credenze  primitive,  1835  ;  and  Pario,  IBmmk 
PhiUmtpttia*  Morali*.  On  the  some  basis  Cicognara  sought  to  establish  ^Esthetics,  in 
his  JM  IkUo,  1815 ;  M.  Cesarotti,  Philology,  in  his  Sulin  FiUuofii  deile  Seieiue,  1806 ;  P. 
Costa,  Khctoric,  in  his  Dd  motto  di  emupnrre.  Ic  idee,  and  P.  Borrelli,  under  the  name  of 
Lallebasque,  Psychology,  in  his  Principii  dtUu  Genealogia  dd  Pensierv,  1817. 

To  counteract  these  materialistic  tendencies,  some  writers  endeav- 
ored to  construct  a  philosophy  on  the  basis  of  Revelation,  wliile  others 
sought  refuge  in  a  kind  of  Eclecticism. 

Among  the  first  may  be  mentioned  Premoli,  De  exieUntia  Dei,  1754;  G.  B.  Ricdoft, 
De  distinction  e  entium  in  Deo  tt  in  ermturie,  1709  ;  F.  M.  Sicco,  Logieee  et  Metaph.  InUt 
tutiones,  1741 ;  P.  A.  Semery,  Trunnium  Philomphfcum,  1708 ;  G.  A.  Ferrari,  PhWm- 
}ihin  Peripatetic*  i  ad  versus  retere/t  et  refusion*  prauertitn  PfiiZo*op/to*,  1748;  and  G. 
Leti.  Nihil  *nh  title  y</cuut,  and  De  unieo  rerum  naturalium  formali  principle,  *fudi 
Spirit  a  Material!,  1718.  Among  the  second  class  were  Ceva.  already  mentioned; 
Maria  C.  Agncsi,  Pr**po*it foiux  Phil»»>]t/tiea,  1788;  E.  Corsini,  Institutions*  PhfctfijJitet 
ae  Matrmati&e,  1731;  G.  Gorini,  Antrapologia,  1758;  Lnini,  Meditazimie  FtU**ifit>\ 
177*;  C.  I.  Ansaldi,  Rifl*>*sioni  *uUa  FiUmrfia  Morale,  1738,  De  traditione  prinripi'trm 
leyix  naturali*,  1742,  and  Vindicuo  Maujkrtumana*,  1754 ;  G.  B.  Scarella,  Ek*net(ta 
Jjjfji^r,  OnUAogia*^  Px\jc^>gur  et  Ted'xjur.  nattmdis,  1762 ;  and  above  all.  Antonio Geno- 
vesi  (1712-1709)  in  his  Bttmenta  Mefaphj/*ice*%  1763  ;  Elementornm  Arti*  Login*-  Critto. 
1759;  In*titnzioni  dell*  Sen  nze  Metafaiehe, ;  Ijogictt  pei  Giovanetti;  Dieeoeina  or  moral 
science  ;  MediUiz'vmi  Filottofiche  ;  Element i  di  Fisica  sperimentale  ;  and  in  his  Leziofii  di 
Commsirio  e  di  EeonoSnia  Cirile,  which  work  contains  his  lectures  on  political  economy, 
delivered  from  the  chair  established  in  the  University  of  Naples,  in  1754.  by  his 
friend  Intori,  a  wealthy  Florentine  who  resided  in  that  city.  To  this  same  Sohoo.' 
may  be  referred  J.  Galiani,  the  author  of  Traftato  dell/t  vvmeta,  1750.  and  tin 
Dialogue*  itur  U  Ctnnmerce  de  hie,  1770  ;  F.  Bianchini,  who,  in  his  Ft  frit  I'ninrMV, 
1007,  strove  to  separate  history  from  its  legendary  elements  by  a  philosophic  interpre- 
tation of  ancient  monuments;  P.  Giannone,  who,  in  his  Storin  cicite  dt!  llcgnv  fi 
Nijioli,  1721,  put  in  evidence  the  usurpations  of  the  Church  over  the  State,  and  boldly 
asserted  the  independence  of  the  latter  ;  and  Cesare  Bccearia,  the  author  of  D*i  Dditb 
e  d*lle  Ptne,  1704 — a  work  which,  more  than  any  other,  has  contributed  to  a  radical  re- 
form of  penal  law  in  Europe.  Of.  Storia  dtlln  Letteratura  iUiliana  di  G.  TirabosdiL 
1H20-30;  Delia  Storia  e  d*W  Ind>&e  iTogni  Fil'wfia  di  A.  Cromaziano  (Appiano  Buom- 
fc»l«),  17*2-K4;  Ihlla  Ttist"*irazi<me  (Pot/tii  FiU*<>fia  nei  Secoli  15°.  10°,  17°,  by  thesan* 
writer,  17H5-89;  D*-IV  Origin  e  e  Progresxo  (Vogni  fsetteratura,  by  G.  Andres;  /  SnA 
dtlta  L*tt* rat ura  Italia na%  di  G.  B.  Corninui  ontiwiata  da  S.  Ticozzi  e  C.  Ugoni  1856; 
Storia  ihllft  It  tt  era  turn  Italia  na  net-  Swlo  18  ,  di  A.  Lombardi,  1827  ;  Histoid  Uttenir* 
(Tlfali,,  par  P.  L.  Gingucne— continue*  jxtr  F.  Salfi,  1K34;  Storin  dtUa  LetterahM 
Italia  na,  <\\  G.  Maffei,  1H53  ;  St»ria  ddli  Istterntnra  Itafatna,  di  P.  Emiliani  Giadiei, 
1855.  Cf.  also  Snyq^i'tnmti  alia  Storia  delta  FUmofin  di  IVtinemann,  by  Romagnonifld 
Poli,  18:U.  On  Gonovesi  cf.  Gtnortxi  by  S.  Racciopi,  1871,  and  on  Beccaria  Beccsrm 
e  U  Dirittv  Paude  by  0.  Cantit,  1803. 

Conftunpora n/  Ph ilosoj>hy. 

The  predominance  of  French  philosophy,  in  the  eighteenth  and  in 
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the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  made  the  ideas  of  the  French 
encyclopaedists  and  sensualists  popular  among  the  more  advanced 
thinkers  of  Italy.  The  progress  of  natural  science,  of  jurisprudence 
and  political  economy  contributed  to  foster  the  habit  of  mental  inde- 
pendence, while  the  national  spirit  which  had  penetrated  Italian  litera- 
ture from  the  age  of  Dante,  became  more  powerful  than  ever,  especially 
through  the  writings  of  Vittorio  Allien,  who,  in  his  Misogallo,  earnestly 
opposed  the  prevailing  influence  of  French  thought,  and  in  his  trage- 
dies strove  to  excite  his  countrymen  to  noble  and  independent  deeds 
by  the  dramatic  representation  of  ancient  patriotism.  This  spirit 
was  afterwards  kept  alive  by  the  poetry  of  Ugo  Foscolo  and  Giacomo 
Leopardi,  the  satires  of  Parini  and  Giusti,  the  political  writings  of 
Mazzini,  the  historical  novels  of  Guerrazzi  and  Azeglio,  the  tragedies 
of  Manzoni  and  Niccolini,  fend  the  historical  works  of  Carlo  Troya, 
Colletta,  Carlo  Botta,  5nd  Cesare  Balbo.  But  no  department  of  mental 
activity  contributed  so  powerfully  to  the  advance  of  the  national  sen- 
timent as  philosophy,  which,  embodying  the  aspirations  of  the  people, 
aimed  to  give  them  a  scientific  basis  and  a  rational  direction.  In  its 
development  it  passed  through  the  same  phases  as  in  France,  England, 
and  Germany,  adjusting  itself  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  yet  keeping 
on  the  whole  an  independent  character.  The  Italian  contemporary 
philosophy  may  be  divided  as  follows :  1.  Empiricism.  2.  Criticism. 
8.  Idealism.  4.  Ontologism.  5.  Absolute  Idealism  or  Hegelian  ism. 
6.  Scholasticism.     7.  Positivism. 

L  Empiricism.  Of  this  School  Melchiorre  Gioja  (1767-1829)  is 
the  first  representative.  He  was  born  in  Piacenza,  and  early  devoted 
himself  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  national  independence.  With  the 
advent  of  Napoleon  in  Italy  he  entered  public  life,  and  advocated  a 
Republican  government.  Under  the  Cisalpine  Republic  he  was  ap- 
pointed historiographer  and  director  of  national  statistics.  With  the 
Fall  of  Napoleon  he  retired  from  office  ;  and  twice  suffered  imprison- 
ment for  his  liberal  views.  Accepting  the  doctrines  of  Locke  and 
Condillac,  Gioja  strove  to  apply  them  to  the  social  and  economic 
ftciciiccs  in  the  defence  of  human  rights,  and  the  promotion  of  wealth, 
Mid  happiness  among  the  people.  In  his  Elemtnti  di  Filtj8<>Ji<iy  1S18, 
be  defines  the  nature  of  external  observation,  and  describes  its  methods 
its  instruments,  its  rules,  and  the  other  means  through  which  its  sphere 
may  Ikj  extended.  The  foundation  of  all  science,  according  to  him, 
lies  in  the  science  of  Statistics,  which  supplies  the  phenomena  of  scion- 
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title  investigation,  classifies  them,  and  brings  them  under  general  la*& 
Thus  Statistic  embraces  nature  and  mind,  man  and  society ;  it  origi- 
nates in  philosophy  and  ends  in  politics,  to  which  it  reveals  the  e&** 
nomic  resources  of  nations,  wealth,  poverty,  education,  ignorance,  virtue, 
and  vice.  This  process  he  follows  in  his  FUosofia  delta  Statistical  1S26, 
in  which  he  reduces  all  economic  and  political  phenomena  to  certain 
fundamental  categories,  the  bases  of  social  science,  and  the  criteria  of 
productive  forces  in  society.  He  follows  the  same  method  in  defining 
the  nature  of  social  merit  in  his  Del  Merito  e  delle  Ricomj>ense^  ISIS: 
fixing  its  constituent  elements,  he  verifies  them  in  the  history  of  nations, 
and  by  their  presence  or  absence  traces  the  different  degrees  of  their 
civilization.  A  follower  of  Condillac  in  psychology,  Gioja  is  the  disci- 
ple of  Bacon  in  his  method,  and  of  Bentham  in  his  morals  The  gen- 
eral good  constitutes  the  source  of  duty,  right,  and  virtue  ;  even  self- 
sacrifice  springs  from  utility.  Imagination  and  illusion  play  a  great 
part  in  human  life,  indeed  it  is  only  through  these  faculties  that  man 
excels  other  animals.  Through  them  he  loves  fame,  wealth,  and  power, 
his  greatest  motives  to  action.  Virtue  itself  finds  its  best  compensation 
in  illusion,  and  religion  has  in  the  eyes  of  a  true  statesman  no  other 
value  than  the  influence  it  exerts  on  the  people.  Gioja  wrote  al><> 
Tcoria  Civile  e  Penale  del  Divorzio  ;  Indole,  Estewione  e  Vantaffgi 
dtlla  Statistica  ;  Nuoco  Proxpctto  delle  Scienze Economiehe  ;  ld#*W 
yia,  1822 ;  and  11  A* novo  GahtUo.  Cf.  Elogio  Storico  di  M.  Gio}u 
by  Itoinagnosi,  1829,  Diseorao  $u  Gioja,  by  Falco,  l*Gt>,  and  E*#n 
sue  niistoiredelu  Philosophical  Italic  au  Dix-Xcuvi cine  Sicclt;hj 
Louis  Ferri,  18(39. 

Gian  Domcnico  Roinagnosi  (1701-1835),  the  eminent  jurist,  marks  a 
step  in  advance  in  the  empiric  philosophy,  lie  was  born  in  Piacenza, 
supported  the  government  of  Napoleon  in  Lombardy,  and  held  a  pro- 
fessorship of  jurisprudence  in  Parma,  Pisa,  and  Milan.  In  ISIS  he 
was  tried  for  treason  against  Austria,  and  acquitted.  His  psychologic 
doctrines  are  contained  in  his  Che  Com  e  la  Mcnte  Sana.  1827;  La 
Saprejrui  Eeonomia  dclT  Umano  Sapcre,  1828  ;  Vedntc  fondanuitfrfi 
suir  Arte  hxjiea,  1832  ;  Dottrhic  drfla  Hag  tone.  While  he  admits  the 
general  tenets  of  Condillac,  he  rejects  the  notion  that  our  ideas  are 
but,  transformed  sensations.  lie  recognizes  in  the  mhid  a  specific 
sense,  the  logical,  to  which  he  attributes  the  formation  of  universal 
ideas  and  ideal  syntheses.  It  is  this  faculty  which  perceives  differ- 
ences and  totalities,  as  well  as  all  relations  which  form  the  chain  of 
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creation.  The  harmony  between  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  the 
forces  of  nature  is  the  foundation  of  all  philosophy.  It  is  through 
the  logical  sense  that  that  harmony  is  reached,  and  the  connection  and 
co-ordination  of  mind  and  nature  are  effected.  Its  sphere,  however, 
is  limited  to  experience,  and  is  therefore  essentially  phenomenal.  The 
reality  of  nature,  cause,  substance  and  force  escapes  our  mind.  Monu 
obligation  arises  from  the  necessary  conjunction  of  our  actions  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  in  reference  to  our  own  perfection.  The  ideal  of 
this  perfection,  formed  from  experience  and  reason,  constitutes  the  ra- 
tional necessity  of  moral  order.  Right  is  the  power  of  doing  whatever 
is  in  accordance  with  that  order ;  hence  right  is  subordinate  to  duty. 
Hence,  too,  human  rights  are  inalienable  and  immutable ;  they  are  not 
created  by  law,  but  originate  in  nature,  and  culminate  in  reason. 
Civil  society  is  the  child  of  nature  and  reason,  and  not  the  offspring  of 
an  arbitrary  contract,  as  Rousseau  believed.  Civilization  is  the  creation 
of  the  collective  intelligence,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  ends  established  by 
nature.  It  is  both  internal  and  external ;  the  first  is  the  result  of  the 
circumstances  amidst  which  a  nation  may  find  itself,  in  relation  to  its 
own  perfection  ;  the  second  is  transmitted  from  one  people  to  another, 
and  modified  by  local  causes.  As  a  general  rule,  civilization  is  always 
exteriorly  transmitted  through  colonies  or  conquest,  or  communicated 
by  Thesmothetes  (law-givers),  foreign  or  native.  Roinagnosi  develops 
these  ideas  in  his  Introduzione alio  Studio  del  Diritto  Publico  Univer- 
sale, 1805  ;  Princijpii  della  Scicnza  del  Diritto,  1820  ;  Delia  Natura 
e  de'  Fattori  deW  Incivilimento,  1832.  His  Delia  Genesi  del  Diritto 
Penale,  1791,  in  which  he  limits  the  right  of  punishment  to  the  neces- 
sity of  social  defence,  has  contributed,  not  less  than  the  work  of  Bec- 
caria  on  crimes  and  punishments,  to  the  reform  of  penal  law  in  Europe 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  A  complete  edition  of  Ro- 
inagnosi's  works  was  published  in  Milan,  1840,  under  the  editorship  of 
A.  De  Giorgi.  Cf.  La  Mente  di  G.  D.  Romagnosi  by  G.  Ferrari, 
1835,  his  Biografia  by  C.  Cantu,  1861,  and  Ferri,  op.  eit 

2.  Criticism.  This  philosophic  scheme  proposes  to  establish  the 
validity  of  knowledge  by  the  analysis  of  thought.  Its  chief  Italian 
representative  is  Pasqnale  Galuppi  (1770-1846).  He  was  born  in 
Calabria,  and  held  a  professorship  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Naples.  A  student  of  Descartes,  Locke,  Condillac,  and  Kant,  he  di- 
rected his  attention  chiefly  to  psychology,  which  in  connection  with 
ideology  constitutes,  according  to  him,  all  metaphysical  science.     Phi- 
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losophy  is  the  science  of  thought  in  its  relation  to  knowledge  and  to 
action  ;  hence  it  is  theoretical  or  practical.  The  former  embraces,  L 
Pure  I/>gic,  which  occupies  itself  with  thought,  that  is,  with  the/orw 
of  knowledge  which  is  independent  of  experience.  2.  Ideology  and 
Psychology,  the  science  of  thought  and  of  its  causes,  and,  3.  Mixed 
Logic,  which  considers  empnic  thoughts,  the  matter  of  knowledge,  and 
unites  the  principles  of  pure  reason  with  the  data  given  by  sensations. 
Practical  philosophy,  or  Ethics,  considers  thought  in  relation  to  the 
will,  the  motives  and  rules  of  its  actions.  To  this  Natural  Theology  u 
added,  which  from  the  conditional  evolves  the  unconditional  and  from 
the  relative  the  absolute.  Philosophy  f rom  another  point  of  view  may 
also  he  divided  into  subjective  and  objective,  as  its  object  is  the  mind 
itself,  or  the  relations  which  unite  it  to  the  external  world.  The  fun- 
damental problem  of  philosophy  is  found  in  the  question  of  the  reality 
of  knowledge.  Rejecting  the  solution  of  it  given  by  Locke  and  Con- 
dillac,  he  accepts  the  distinction  of  Kant  between  the  form  and  the 
matter,  the  pure  and  the  empiric  elements  in  human  thought ;  but  he 
insists  that  by  making  the  former  the  product  of  the  mind,  the  philo- 
sopher of  Konigsberg  rendered  it  a  merely  subjective  function,  made 
knowledge  entirely  subjective,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  Scepticism 
of  II nine.  Realism  in  knowledge  can  only  be  obtained  from  the 
assumption  of  two  principles:  1st,  the  immediate  consciousness  of  the 
E</o  ;  lid,  the  objectivity  of  sensation.  The  consciousness  of  t he  sub- 
stantiality of  the  E<jo  is  inseparable  from  the  modifications  of  our 
sensibility;  at  the  same  time  sensation,  either  internal  or  external,  is 
not  merely  a  modification  of  our  existence,  but  is  essentially  objective; 
it  affects  the  subject  and  contains  the  object.  Our  mind  is  thus  in  di- 
rect communication  with  itself  and  the  external  world  through  a  rela- 
tion which  is  not  arbitrary,  as  Reid  supposed,  but  essential,  necessary, 
and  direct.  This  relation  is  expressed  in  the  immediate  sentiment  of 
the  metaphysical  unity  of  the  /£/'>,  which  thus  becomes  the  foundation 
of  knowledge.  From  the  primitive  consciousness  of  the  /fyo,  aiidflf 
the  non-Eifits  the  mind  rises  to  distinct  ideas  through  reflection,  aided 
by  analvsis  and  synthesis — the  analysis  preceding  the  synthesis — by  dis- 
tinguishing the  sensation  both  from  the  Eyo,  and  the  object  which  pro- 
duced it.  Thus  an  idea  is  essentially  an  analytic  product,  although 
it  may  be  considered  as  synthetic,  in  relation  to  the  substantial  unity  of 
the  Efjo  in  which  it  is  formed. 

Although  all  knowledge  of  reality  is  developed  from  the  oonaciou* 
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neas  of  experience,  there  is  a  previous  element  In  the  mind  which 
renders  that  development  possible.  This  element  is  subjective,  that  is, 
it  is  given  by  the  mind  itself  in  its  own  activity,  and  consists  in  the 
immediate  perception  of  the  identity  of  our  ideas,  f mm  which  arises 
metaphysical  evidence  or  logical  necessity,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
all  philosophical  reasoning  and  scientific  certainty.  Thus  every  judg- 
ment based  on  logical  necessity  proceeds  from  the  principle  of  iden- 
tity, which  in  its  negative  form  becomes  the  principle  of  contradic- 
tion. It  is  therefore  analytical ;  indeed  no  synthetic  judgment  d 
priori  is  admissible,  and  those  which  were  held  as  such  by  Kant 
may  all  be  reduced  to  analytical  ones,  in  which  the  attribute  is 
contained  in  the  subject,  and  which  therefore  are  based  on  identity. 
General  ideas  are  all  the  product  of  comparison  and  abstraction  ;  none 
of  them  are  innate,  although  they  an;  all  natural,  that  is  to  say,  the 
product  of  mental  activity.  Thus  from  the  j>crceptioii  of  bodies  the 
mind  evolves  the  ideas  of  plurality,  extension,  and  solidity;  from 
these  the  idea  of  matter;  and  through  further  analysis,  those  of  sub- 
etance.  causality,  time  and  space.  They  are  all  analytical,  subjective 
and  objective ;  analytic  because  derived  through  analysis  from  identity, 
subjective  fiecause  elal>orated  bvthe  activity  of  the  mind  out  of  its  own 
consciousness,  and  objective  because  contained  in  the  objective  }>ercep- 
tioiis  of  sensibility. 

A  spiritualist  in  psychology,  Galuppi  maintains  the  unity,  the 
simplicity,  the  indivisibility  and  the  immortality  of  the  human 
soul,  which  he  considers  as  a  substantial  force,  developing  into 
various  faculties  as  it  become*  modified  by  diverse  surrounding  circum- 
stance, from  the  consciousuos  of  tbe  E<jo  and  of  the  >*/>»- K'/<>  rising 
to  abstract  ami  universal  principles.  Remaining,  however,  within  the 
bonds  of  empiricism,  though  he  places  the  human  mind  aliove  nature, 
vet  he  aU>  holds  that  it  cannot  arrain  to  the  knowledge  of  rs  own 
essence,  «.r  of  the  essence  of  matter,  nor  understand  the  origin  *»f  the 
universe,  a:-d  the  processes,  of  its  development.  In  Ethics  he  reject* 
l*»th  the  doctrine  of  Ilelvctius,  which  founds  morality  on  the  instinct 
of  pleasure,  and  that  of  Wolff  :md  RoMi:ig::'i*i,  who  derive  it-;  e— ct.ee. 
from  our  natural  longing  for  perfection.  Fir-t  among  mmli-ni  p!ii!o- 
cipher*  of  Italy,  he  c>ra!ili.-hed  with  Kant  the  ao-ol:nv  oUi^jition  of 
moral  law.  and  ir«  preeminence  aiiove  «c!f- interest  and  self  p«-rfe«-tit,n. 
IIa;»oi::e.-.^  "s  a  motive  to  our  action-;;  it  is  \\*tf  the  essence  of  moral 
ubuiratloii.  nor  the  source  of  virtue.     A!p*o!ut«  imperative*,  or  practical 
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judgments  d  priori,  such  as  "  Do  your  duty,"  are  at  the  foundation  rf 
moral  law ;  they  originate  from  the  very  nature  of  practical  reason, 
which  contains  also  the  principle  of  the  final  harmony  between  virtue 
and  happiness — expressed  in  the  moral  axiom  "  Virtue  merits  reward, 
and  vice  punishment."     From  this  principle  as  well  as  from  our  own 
consciousness  he  demonstrates  the  freedom  of  the  will,  both  as  a  psy- 
chological and  moral  fact  Natural  religion  has  for  its  object  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  of  whom  we  may  obtain  the  idea  by  rising  from  the  con- 
ditional to  the  unconditional,  from  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  and  from 
the  relative  to  the  absolute.     This  idea  is  subjective:  it  is  developed 
from  that  of  identity,  that  is,  the  one  is  included  in  the  other.     But  we 
reach  also  the  existence  of  infinite  reality  through  the  principle  of 
causality,  and  in  this  sense  the  idea  of  God  is  objective.     Theism  alone 
can  reconcile  the  infinite  goodness  of  God  with  the  existence  of  evil; 
a  reconciliation,  however,  which  is  imperfect,  from  the  very  fact  that 
human  reason  cannot  understand  all  the  relations  which  exist  between 
all  beings.     God  is  incomprehensible,  creation  is  a  mystery,  miracles 
are  a  possibility,  and  revealed  religion  is  an  important  aid  to  our  edu- 
cation.   Cf.  L.  Ferri,  op.  cit.,  and  K.  Mariano,  La  Philosophic  ConUm- 
j>oraine  en  Italic,  1808.     The  following  arc  the  works  of  Galuppi: 
Sttfjfjio  I 'How >fiiv  f< alia  Critica  delta   Conoxeenzij,  1819-32;  LttU-n 
FiUtxojiche   sufle  Vieende  fief  fa  Pifosofia  hitorno  ai  Prineipii  <h\U 
CoHosvnztt   Umanada  Carf<sio  Jrno  a  Kant,  1827;  Kleim uti  di  Ft- 
ltjMp'a%  1*20-27;    Lezioni  di  Lwjiva  e  di  Mvtajisiva*  1832-30)  ;  Fil'> 
snjia-  dtffa  Yutontdy  1832-40  ;    Consid<  razioni  null'  Ideal  ismo  traxetn- 
dentate  e  Mid  lltizioHati&mo  axHofato,  18-11. 

The  following-  writers  may  be  referred  partly  to  Empiricism,  and  partly  to  Criticism : 
— P.  Tamburini,  Intrixluzion?  alio  Studio  ddla  FHwfin  Morale.  1821;  Ebmn>ta  Juris  A'fl- 
tura\  1N1T>;  CcnnisuWi  Pcrfittibilita  ddC  Uiuatui  Famiylia,  1823 ;  A.  Ceresa.  Principiit 
L<\r;yi  yua  rali  (?i  Fifowfia  e  .V(<fisi/i<t%  1817;  F.  Zantedeschi,  Etrmrnti di  P.iic>?"(;ia  Empiric* 
1832;  B.  Poli,  S*iff ffio  Fifoxojir,/ xopra  la  ScimUt  (Ui  modern  ifihntofi  naturalist /,  1827  ;  «S"$yfc 
(Tun  Corxodi  Fitosofia  ;  and  Pritni  Eletnndidi  Fdavojia,  1833 ;  G.  Ricei.  in  his  (\"i*-him9 
(Antoloj^a  di  Firenze.  1820),  Ilivato.  Ricobelli,  and  Devincenzi,  who  wrote  on  the  French 
Eclecticism  in  the  (o/nuantariddC  Atencodi  linaria,  1828-151;  G.  Lusverti.  In*tituami 
Lt*yic<>-Mi-tafi*irht\  1N28;  M.  Gitfli.  Atudi«id<U<  hhf%  1814;  D.  Bini,  Ixziuui  Uyko-Mtt* 
f\Mw  Morali,  1813;  C.  A.  Pezzi,  Ltznmi  di  Fifosojiii  ddla  ment*  c  dd  cwre  ;  Acoordina, 
EUmcuti  di  Filoxofa.  1 830.  Zelli,  EUmmti  di  Mttafm&t*  18:30  ;  G.  Alberi,  Dd  Xe*abto> 
1824  ;  A.  Gatti,  Principii  di  Ido>U>yia%  1K27.  G.  Passed,  DtVu  natura  nnwna  societri^ 
1815;  IhW  umana  p(rfiziomis  1S22;  G.  Scaramuzza,  Exame  analitico  drihi  facoUaditen- 
tire,  182:*;  Bonfadini,  Sulk  CaUyorie  di  Kant.  1831  ;  Bruschelli,  Prdecthne*  Logfr- 
Mrtap/ddica;  1831.     Bellura,  La  Coatiaaa,  1821) ;  E.  Fagnani,  Storia  maturate  d* 
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ptrUnm  umana,  1883.  Ddte  intims  rdazioni  in  cut  progreducono  la  Fifaofta,  la 
HMgioM  €  la  Liberty  1803;  De  Ocheda,  Delia  Filnojut degli  Antichi,  1831;  Pizzo- 
loto,  Jntroduzione  alio  Studio  delta  Filo»jJiay  1832;  G.  L.  Domowski,  a  Jesuit,  Jn~ 
Btitutiotas  P/dlf/8ojdiicay  1841;  A.  Testa,  Jai  Filotofia  dd  Sentimmto%  INK);  hi 
Fikmofla  dd?  Intdligemay  1830 ;  Eaamc  e  di*rumon<i  delta  Critica  deUti  Ragione  Pura  di 
Kant.  1843-10;  Critica  dd  JTuovo  Saggio  «k.T  Origine  delle  J  dee  di  A.  U<»mini%  1S42; 
V.  De  Grazia,  Saggio  Bulla  reditu  <UUi  cmoKCenza  umanan  1847 ;  A.  Cattara-Lettieri, 
Dialwjhi  filomfici  suW  intuizione%  1800 ;  Introduzione  alia  FiUaafia  morale  ?  id  Jaritto 
rnsumal*\  1802;  A.  Longo,  Pamieri  Ji!wjia\  1840;  Tctria  ddla  conoKeenzu%  1851; 
Dimwtrazione  analitiea  ddk  facolid  ddC  animay  1832  ;  V.  Tcdeschi,  Elnneuti  di  Filo- 
mfii^  1832;  P.  S.  Mancini,  EUinenti  di  Ftttunfia*  1830;  Mantovani,  Traduznme  della 
(YitiCa  dtUa  Iiagione  Pura  di  Kant,  1822  ;  B.  Mazzarella,  Critica  ddla  Su'uiza,  1800; 
Delia  Critica,  1807.  Empiricism  was  applied  to  Esthetics  by  Al.  Deltico  in  his 
Jfuare  Itictrchcaul  Bdh,  1818;  Talia,  Principii  di  E*Uticay  1827;  Eniu\s  Yisconti, 
Stiyyi  *ul  BeUo%  1835,  and  Uiflesvioni  idaitMjirfte  inforno  al  lingua  ggio  grammatiealc 
dei  pojxdi  cxAti ;  G.  Yenanzio,  Callojilia,  1830 ;  G.  Zuccala,  Principii  e*teticiy 
1835;  P.  Lichtenthal,  Enteti&i ;  G.  Longhi,  Callografia,  1830 ;  and  L.  Pasquali, 
Jnstituzioni  di  Ettttica,  1827.  Zuccala  and  Lichtenthal,  however,  separate  them- 
selves from  the  empirical  School,  and  strive  to  tind  the  essence  of  beauty  iu  thi»  idea. 
The  same  principles  of  Empiricism  were  followed  by  writers  who  undertook  to  con- 
struct a  genealogy  of  sciences,  such  as  L.  Ferraresc  in  his  Saggiodi  una  nuora  cla**ifi~ 
cazkrnc  delk  Scien&%  1828.  He  is  also  the  author  of  Ddle  dire  rue  jtprcie  di  foilia,  1830 ; 
RuurcJte  inform*  aW  origine  dilC  ixtinfo,  1834,  Trattafo  dtlla  monomania  *uicida%  1835. 
O.  De  Pamphilis  in  his  Gutgrafia  delUt  Scibilt  C'tnuidt  rato  nd/*i  nua  unitd  di  utile  e  di 
fin*n  1830;  and  D.  Rossetti  in  his  DiUo  Scibile  e  ihltuo  inmgnamtnto,  1*32.  Among  the 
writers  on  Pedagogy  who  followed  empirical  doctriucs  may  be  mentioned  Pasctti  in 
his  Saggio  *"JF  Educazione  judco-morali\  1814.  S.  Ralfaclc,  O/nre  P*  dagogicM% 
1830;  L.  Boneschi,  Pncetti  di  Elucaziitnc ;  A.  Fontana,  Manuals  jur  CEdnca- 
tione  umana,  1H'»4 ;  Parravicini  in  his  various  educational  works  ;  F.  Aporti, 
Manual?  di  Educazione  e  di  Ammacxtramatfo  jur  l<:  Senate  infantilis  1833;  P.  Aa- 
sarotti,  l*truzvme  dei  Sordi-Muti\  Bazutti,  Sullo  *tato  faieo  intdhttuale  e  morale 
dn^rtli-Muti,  U2s ;  S.  De  Uenzi,  SulV  indole  dei  CiecJti,  1820;  and  G.  B.  Fan- 
tonetti.  DeUa  Pazzia%  1830.  Among  the  historians  who  followed  the  doctrines  of 
historical  criticism  may  he  named  F.  Rossi  in  his  Studi  Sforiet\  1835  ;  Carlo  Oenina  in  his 
HicUuzirtiii  rf  Italia \  1808;  Pietro  Verri  in  his  St oria  di  Milanon  1708  ;  K.  di  Uregorio  in 
his  ConMderazioni  suWi  Storia  di  Sieilia  ;  P.  Colletta  in  his  Storia  d<l  llegno  di  .XajxM, 
1KW;  C.  Jk>tta  in  his  Storia  ddla  (iuerra  ddC  Jndijtrndima  Amtricana,  ISO!);  and 
Storiii  (Tltaluti  continued  from  that  of  Guicciardini,  1824  ;  X.  Palmicri  in  his  Saggio 
SUiri&K  Politico  sulla  Cwtitnziom  dd  litgno  di  Sieilia,  1847;  C.  Cantu  in  his  Stttria 
VhictrnaU.  1847;  and  Storia  dtgli  It*diam\  1850.  Also  by  Micali  in  his  // Italia 
aranti  it  Dotninfo  de%  Honuini.  1810;  A.  Mnzzoldi  in  his  Ddle  Origini  Italictn ,  1840; 
Lamperdi  in  his  Filonojia  degli  Elrmehi%  1872;  Berchetti  in  his  Fitowjia  dtgli  antirtd 
p"l>oU,  1812;  D.  Sact^hi  in  his  Storia  ddui  Fifo*ojiu  firtra,  1820;  G.  K.  Knggi*ro  in  his 
W»ri*t  ddla  Filowjia  da  Carttwt  a  l\'ant%  1  si;s ;  lLiguisco.  Storia  ddlt  Cattifu-i,  da 
Talk  ad  Iligd,  1871;  F.  Sclnpis.  St^rhi  d.tfa  Ltgidazhm  Italia na  \  C  Farini.  Stati 
Jfomani,  1850;  and  G.  La  Farina,  >t<o-ia  d" Italia  dd  1*15  al  1848. 

3.  Imkalism.— Whatever   may  be  the  value  <«f    the  psyeht^^ieal 
invest igutiuiis  of  Cialuppi,  and  the,  teeming   "reulisui"  by  which  his 
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theory  is  characterized,  his  doctrine,  founded  as  it  was  on  the  subjective 
activity  of  the  mind  in  connection  with  experience,  could  not  supply 
an  objective  foundation  for  science;  it  therefore  left  the  problem  of 
knowledge  unsolved.  To  establish  the  objectivity  of  human  thought 
on  an  independent  and  absolute  principle  was  the  task  which  Antonio 
llosmini  (1 71) 7-1 855),  the  founder  of  modern  Idealism  in  Italy,  pro- 
mised to  himself,  lie  was  born  in  Rovereto  in  the  Italian  Tyrol,  and  t 
received  his  education  at  the  University  of  Padua.  In  1821  he  entered 
the  priesthood,  and  at  a  later  period  founded  a  religious  institute  of 
charity,  whose  members  devote  themselves  to  the  education  of  youth 
and  the-  ecclesiastical  ministry.  In  1S48  he  was  charged  by  King 
'  "harles  Albert  with  a  mission  to  Rome,  the  object  of  which  was  to  in- 
duce Pius  IX.  to  join  the  Italian  Confederation,  and  to  allow  the  citizens 
of  the  Roman  States  to  participate  in  the  War  of  National  Independence. 
His  efforts  at  first  promised  success;  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Papal  Cabinet  and  was  even  invited  to  the  honors  of  the  Cardiualate. 
lint  the  iniluence  of  the  reactionary  party  in  the  Church  having  become 
predominant,  the  Pope  withdrew  from  the  liberal  path  on  which  he 
had  entered,  Rosmini's  proposal  was  rejected,  and  the  ambassador 
himself  dismissed  in  disgrace,  lie  returned  to  his  retreat  at  Stresa 
on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  where  he  again  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of 
the  restoration  of  philosophy,  for  which  he  had  so  long  labored. 

Philo>t>phy,  according  to  Rosmim,  is  the  science  of  the  ultimate  rea- 
sons; the  product  of  highest  reflection,  it  is  the  basis  of  all  scieno* 
in  the  universal  sphere  of  the  knowable,  embracing  ideality,  reality  a:ni 
morality,  the  three  forms  under  which  I>cing  manifests  itself.  Heme 
there  are  three  classes  of  philosophical  sciences:  1st,  the  Science*  ff 
intuition,  of  which  ideality  is  the  object,  such  as  Ideology  and  Lf»gi*-; 
:M,  the  Sciences  of  percept  ion,  the  object  of  which  is  reality,  as  given  in 
the  seusibilitv,  such  as  Psvcholojjv  and  Cosmology;  3d,  the  Science?  oi 
reason,  whose  object  is  not  immediately  perceived,  but  is.  feiiuJ 
through  the  inferences  of  reason,  such  as  Ontology  and  Deontology; 
the  former  considering  Heing  in  itself  and  in  its  three  intrinsic  rela- 
tions ;  the  latter,  Deing  in  its  ideal  perfection,  of  which  morality  k  the 
highest,  complement.  Ideology  is  the  iirst  science;  it  investigates  the 
origin,  the  nature,  and  the  validity  of  ideas,  and  with  Logic  establishes 
the  principle,  the  method,  and  the  object  of  philosophic  investigation. 
His  Ideologic  and  Logical  works,  containing  the  fundamental  principle 
of  his  system,  and  the  germ  of  all  his  doctrines,  are  as  follows:  JTui'VO 
ihiggw  null"  Urigineddle  Idee,  1S30;  11  liinnovamento  d<Ua  F&Mjf* 
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by  :h-r  p.-i-c I  vul  ;  LL1 .  *.  y  Liors  v  i  a:u-  io*. *. z  »v.d  • :  u  \u- i : i  ! .  .  i ^.  I U  ' . .  •  w 
everao-vy:^  ::ie  vit*>  vi  K^i:  on  the  \*vm-.w  ot  ihv.  jv.wp.  o.s.  ^iul 
placv*  :r  ::i  a  >yn:he::e  jiubjv.iout  Kl  *v«.  *«,  the  >uh}evt  oi  w  :i.*  ;\ .-  -;^-u 
by  our  se:is:i»il::v%a2ul  the  a:tr:hute  h\  our  miiul ;  tho  one  U-mi;  (m  i.i»h\ d 
by  ex}«crk:ico,  the  other  lui\in^  a  iratiMViidouial  or.tiiu.  t>ai  ;i.,,ou*i 
Kant  Ik-  contends,  that  this  transcendent  :d  clemcni  i*  one  :o.%l  t<ii,,vi 
ive,  imt  plural  anil  Mihjeetivo ;  it  is  not  o\ol\od  h\  lhc»i(i\ii\  vl  (ho 
liriud,  hut  although  essentially  united  to  it,  ii  h»e»  an  uh>olu(c,  oh|«vti\o 
and  independent  existence.  This  clcmcul,  I  ho  oh|ctit\o  l»<iiu  »-l  iho 
mind,  to  which  all  Kantian  forms  nm\  ho  it'itut  oil,  i*  litiic;  m  n.s 
ideality  (/*  Aiwww  i<lritf?\  which  contain*  no  real  m-  ideal  id  n  iuiiuu 
tioiirs,  hut.  is  ideal  activity  it  sell,  dcprixcd  of  all  nmdc*  and  ouihm  »,  llui 
potential  intelligibility  of  all  tiling,  uatiw«  to  tho  mtud,  (he  li;Jil  u| 
reason,  the  source  of  all  iiitcllip*ucov  tho  principle  «»l  nil  »«li|» » ihiis , 
and  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge.  I\r^eniiull\  i*ini|ili\  one  mid 
identical  for  all  minds,  universal,  ncoowirj,  iuniiiiiul »li'  mid  rhiiml, 
the  idea  of  l>eiii£  is  the  condition  of  ull  inchlahitL-.;  ii  iauii.il  uti^iiuilu 
fn»ni  reflect  ion,  uhstraeti(»n.  or  cfiiiM-ioiihUt^T* ;  ii  Im.-  u  iliviiu  .ti^tu, 
indeed  it  is  the  very  intelligence  of  <iod.  jm'i  imnniiil)  «-«iininoi»i*  .tit  •!  in 
the  human  mind  under  the  form  of  pure  idialii>.  All  Imumi  imIi  nial 
ideas,  logical  principles,  identity,  eifUiiiidi'tiiiii,  miIhihh  c  • .»»..  ,iln  \ , 
the  very  i'lea  of  the  Al>*>ltite, are  j h #t 4 •  i j  1  i : i  1 1  \  ii»nluiind  wiiluii  ii^nnl 
htM^#me  distinct  thn*uorh  tlie  prm'-ts^  of  t-ehVriiou. 

It  i-<  only  through  the  Miilhi^ir  of  .-4*iihiliilii  v  ami  tili.idu  iln>( 
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to  jtidir4'.  savh  JLo^iuiiii.  aii<J  to  lliink  oi  until  \  le  in  ju<i--  1I..1I  t( 
is  a*'Tnai!y  exinteut.  'Jo  tliir  jud;Mnent  miimIjiIii  v  {/mi.  iIm  ni.iiini 
«»r  :?!••  ^'..:^j♦•«t.  mind  tiie  !orm  iir  tht-  aiiriliiiic,  I ■  v  uppi^iNj  i-  Mn 
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parating  the  possibility,  or  the  intelligibility,  or  the   essence  (tba» 
terms  luive  the  same  meaning)  of  the  objects  BO  perceived,  themibj 
forms  universal  ideas,  which  are  thus  but  specific  determine 
the  infinite  ideality. 

Logic  establishes  tbe  truth  of  knowledge  and  the  foundation  of  its 
certainty.  Now  truth  it>a  quality  of  knowledge;  that  is  to 
knowledge  is  true,  when  that  which  we  know  exists.  Truth  U,  ac- 
cordingly, the  same  as  existence^  and  as  existence  is  the  form  of 
our  intelligence,  so  onr  mind,  in  its  very  structure,  is  ill  tht 
eioii  of  truth.  No  error  is  possible  on  this  subject;  for  the  tdt» 
of  existence  is  affirmed  in  the  very  act  of  denying  it.  No  de- 
lusion is  possible  as  to  its  modes;  for  that  idea  has  no  mode, or  deter- 
mination. So  all  specific  ideas  and  logical  principles  are  free  frooi 
error;  for  they  represent  mere  possibilities,  considered  in  tlicm&elvt* 
ami  without  relation  to  other  things.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
primitive  judgment,  in  which  the  existence  of  reality  ia  affirmed 
Confining  ourselves  to  the  simple  affirmation  of  the  actual  ex&ten 
the  object  as  it  is  given  in  sensibility,  we  cannot  err;  error  bwinswbn 
we  undertake  to  affirm  more  than  we  perceive,  or  when  we  assert  rela- 
tions between  ideas  which  do  not  exist.  Error,  therefore,  is  always 
voluntary,  although  not  always  a  free  act;  it  may  occur  in  the  renn. 
but  never  in  the  direct  or  primitive  knowledge.  On  these  principle^ 
Ito&mini  rejects  the  doctrine  of  ilume  and  Berkeley  as  to  the  validity 
of  our  knowledge. 

Kosmini'6  psychological,  cosmological,  and  ontological  ideas  are  con- 
tained in  his  Psicologia^  1846-50,  Antropologia,  1838,  Teodum,  1828, 
and  Teosofia,  1859.  Psychology  considers  the  human  souljn  its  essence, 
development,  and  destiny.  A  fundamental  sensibility  (Sentimtnto 
fondamentale),  substantial  and  primitive,  at  once  corporeal  and  spiri- 
tual, having  two  terms,  one  of  which  is  a  force  acting  in  space,  the 
other  ideality  itself,  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  soul.  It  is  active  and 
passive;  it  is  united  with  internal  and  external  extension,  and  its  body 
has  double  relation  to  it,  of  subjectivity  and  of  extra-subjectivity.  It 
is  one,  simple  and  spiritual,  and  by  this  quality  it  is  essentially  distin- 
guished from  the  souls  of  mere  animals.  Having  for  its  aim  and  end 
the  potential  ideality  of  all  things,  it  will  last  as  long  as  this  intuition ; 
it  is  therefore  immortal,  although  its  term  of  extension  will  perish 
with  the  disorganization  of  the  body.  Life  consists  in  fundamental 
sensibility,  the  result  of   that  double  hypostatic  relation,  in  which  the 
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body  partakes  of  the  subjective  life  of  the  soul,  and  the  soul  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  infinite  ideal.  Cosmology  considers  the  totality  and  the 
order  of  the  universe,  its  parts  and  their  relations  to  the  whole.  As  real- 
ity is  essentially  connected  with  sensibility,  so  that  the  idea  of  the  one 
involves  the  idea  of  the  other,  Eosmini  admits  a  primitive  sensibility 
in  matter,  and  holds,  with  Campanella,  that  chemical  atoms  are 
endowed  with  a  principle  of  life.  Hence  a  hierarchy  of  all  beings 
exists  in  nature,  from  the  primitive  elements  to  the  highest  organisms, 
a  hierarchy  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  different  degrees  of  sensibility, 
with  which  they  are  endowed.  Hence,  also,  he  affirms  the  existence  of 
a  universal  soul  in  nature,  much  like  that  admitted  by  Giordano 
Bruno,  whose  sphere  is  indefinite  space ;  a  soul  one  in  itself,  yet  multi- 
plied and  individualized  in  the  numberless  existences  of  the  universe. 
Spontaneous  generation  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  theory  of 
universal  life.  Ontology  includes  Theology;  but  while  the  former 
considers  the  essence  of  Being,  its  unity  and  the  trinity  of  its  forms  in 
the  abstract,  the  latter  regards  it  in  its  substantial  existence,  as  the 
absolute  cause  and  finality  of  the  universe.  The  intelligibility  of 
things,  as  revealed  to  the  human  mind,  being  only  potential  and  ideal, 
cannot  properly  be  called  God,  who  is  the  absolute  realization  of  the 
infinite  essence  of  being,  and  therefore  contains  in  the  unity  of  his 
eternal  substance  an  infinite  intelligibility,  as  well  as  an  infinite  reality 
and  morality,  a  reality  which  is  essentially  an  infinite  sensibility,  and 
a  morality  which  is  essentially  an  infinite  love.  It  is  therefore  not 
through  a  natural  intuition,  but  through  the  process  of  reasoning  that 
the  mind  acquires  a  knowledge  of  an  existing  God.  It  is  by  reflecting 
on  the  logical  necessity  and  the  immutability  which  belong  to  ideality, 
on  the  conditions  required  by  the  existence  of  contingent  realities, 
and  the  nature  of  moral  obligation,  that,  by  the  process  of  integration, 
our  reason  is  led  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  Absolute  Mind,  the 
source  of  all  intelligibility,  reality,  and  morality.  Thus  the  idea  of 
God  is  essentially  negative,  that  is  to  say,  affirms  his  existence,  but  it 
excludes  the  comprehension  of  his  nature. 

Creation  is  the  result  of  divine  love.  The  Absolute  Being  cannot 
but  love  being,  not  only  in  itself,  but  in  all  the  possibilities  of  its  mani- 
festations. It  is  by  an  "  infinitely  wise  abstraction"  that  the  Divine  Mind 
separates  from  its  own  intelligibility  the  ideal  type  of  the  universe ;  and 
it  is  by  an  "  infinitely  sublime  imagination  "  that  it  makes  it  blossom, 
as  a  grand  reality  in  the  space.     Yet  the  universe  is  distinct  from  the 
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Creator,  because  it  is  necessarily  limited  and  finite ;  and  as  such  it  cannot 
he  confounded  with  the  Infinite  and  the  Absolute,  although  it  is  ideuti- 
tied  with  it  in  its  ideal  type,  which  indeed  flows  from  the  very  Iv^omtf 
the  Divine  Nature.  Thus  creatiou  in  its  ideal  essence  is  God  ;  hut  it 
is  not  (fod  in  its  realization,  which  is  essentially  finite.  In  his  TetnUc^ 
Rosmini  strives  to  show  that  the  existence  of  evil  does  not  stand  in 
contradiction  with  an  allwise  and  omnipotent  Providence,  iliui  is 
necessarily  limited,  and  evil  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  limita- 
tion. Perfect  wisdom  in  its  action  must  necessarily  follow  immutable 
laws,  which  in  their  intrinsic  development  will  come  in  antagonism 
with  partial  forces,  and  produce  discords  in  the  universal  harmony. 
Such  are  the  laws  "of  the  maximum,  good  to  be  obtained  through  the 
minimum  of  action;"  "the  exclusion  of  all  superfluities;""  ** the 
graduation  of  all  things  and  their  mutual  dependence  ;  "  i%  the  univer- 
sal law  of  development ;  "  u  the  existence  of  extremes  and  their  mutual 
antagonism  ;  "  finally,  <fc  the  unity  and  the  celerity  of  the  divine 
action,"  which  presides  over  the  government  of  the  universe.  The 
problem  of  the  possibility  of  a  better  world  has  no  meaning:  (lodmay 
create  numberless  worlds,  but  each  of  them  will  always  be  best  in  rela- 
tion to  its  own  object.  As  from  a  box  full  of  golden  coins  we  can 
only  draw  golden  coins,  so  the  Creator  can  only  draw  from  his  own 
mind  that,  which  is  best. 

Deontology  considers  the  archetypes  of  perfection  in  all  spheres, 
and  the  means  through  which  they  may  be  realized.  Moral  science, 
including  the  philosophy  of  right,  is  one  of  its  principal  bram-he?. 
This  is  treated  by  Rosin  in  i  in  the  following  works:  /  Priiwij»ii  dtlk 
Mvttza  J/o/'alc,  l«s:3L ;  Sforia  Comj)aratirae  Crificadei ' Hixtem*  M»?dL 
lSiT;  A/ifroj>o?o(/i*ii  l*:js ;  Trattato  dclbi  Cowicnza  Moral-:*  l^H; 
Filnnnjia  <ll  Diritto,  1841-43;  Opnxeoli  Morale  1841.  The  essence 
of  morality  consists  in  the  relation  of  the  will  to  the  intrinsic  order  of 
being,  as  it  reveals  itself  to  our  mind;  hence  the  supreme  moral  prin- 
ciple is  expressed  in  the  formula:  u  Recognize  practically  being  as  yon 
know  it ; "  or.  4i  Adapt  your  reverence  and  love  to  the  degree  of  worth 
of  the  being,  and  act  accordingly."  The  idea  of  being  giving  us  the 
standard  of  this  recognition,  implies  the  first  moral  law,  which  is  thai 
identified  with  the  prim -urn  notum%\\\*  first  truth,  the  very  light  <rf 
reason.  Hence  moral  good  is  essentially  objective,  consisting  in  tto 
relation  of  the  will  to  ideal  necessity.  Thus  morality  is  essentially 
distinct  from  utility,  the  former  being  the  cause,  the  latter  the  dfecif 
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hence  Endemonology,  the  science  of  happiness,  cannot  be  confounded 
with  Ethics,  of  which  it  is  only  a  corollary.  The  relative  worth  of 
beings  arises  from  the  degree  of  their  participation  in  the  Infinite ; 
hence  man,  whose  mind  is  allied  with  an  infinite  ideality,  has  an  infi- 
nite worth.  It  is  through  this  union,  not  through  the  moral  autonomy 
of  the  will,  as  Kant  maintained,  that  man  is  a  person  and  not  a  tiling; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  tliat  actions,  to  be  morally  g<xxl,  must  have  for 
their  object  an  intelligent  being.  Moral  categories  arc  therefore  founded 
on  the  gradations  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  which  is  but  the  realiza- 
tion of  intelligence.  The  duties  towards  ourselves  are  derived  from 
the  Imperative,  which  commands  the  respect  and  love  of  humanity, 
and  we  arc  the  standard,  by  which  we  estimate  the  faculties  and  the 
wants  of  our  neighbors.  Rights  arc  found  in  the  faculty  of  acting 
according  to  our  will,  so  far  as  protected  by  moral  law.  Man  has  an 
inalienable  right  to  truth,  virtue,  and  happiness,  and  his  right  to  liberty 
and  property  is  founded  on  his  very  personality.  Domestic  society  is 
the  basis  of  all  civil  organization,  and  the  authority  of  the  State  is 
limited  to  the  regulation  of  the  modality  of  right,  and  never  can  place 
itself  against  rights  given  by  nature.  Indeed  its  principal  object  is 
the  protection  of  those  rights.  Liberal  in  almost  all  his  doctrines, 
Ru$niiui's  ideas  on  the  rights  of  the  Church  l>etray  a  confusion  of 
Catholicism  with  Christianity,  indeed  with  humanity;  they  arc  there- 
fore extravagant  as  they  are  indefensible.  It  is  true  that  in  his  Le 
Cinque  Piayhe  della  C/iiesa,  184S,hc  strove  to  introduce  into  the  Church 
such  reforms,  as  would  have  made  it  less  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  In  that  work  he  urged  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the 
use  of  a  dead  language  in  the  religious  services,  of  raising  the  standard 
of  clerical  education,  of  emancipating  the  Episcopate  from  j>olitical 
ambitions  and  feudal  pretensions,  and,  above  all,  of  intrusting  the  elec- 
tion of  bishops  to  the  people  and  the  clergy,  as  is  required  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  Church.  His  book  was  placed  at  once  in  the  Index 
Expurgatorius.  Ilosmini  applied  also  his  philosophy  to  politics  in  his 
fflomjia  delta  Politica*  IStfl);  and  to  pedagogic  science  in  his  Prin- 
cipio  Supremo  della  Mctod<do<jia^  1857.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
E*po*iz'wne  Critica  della  Filomrfia  di  Arixtoteh*,  1S5N,  V.  (iinhnii 
e  il  PanteinmO)  1848,  Oputtco/i  Fi/o«oJui,  182S,  and  of  several  vol- 
umes of  correspondence. 

A  complete  edition  of  Rosmini's  works  has  been  published  in  Milan  and  in  Turin.    Ilia 
posthumous  work*  are  now  in  course  of  publication  in  Turin,  under  the  editorship  of  bin 
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disciple.  F.  Paoli.  A  It'/atm*  of  hi*  system,  written  by  himself,  may  be  found  in  the 
Storia  vnirrnutle  di  (\  (.V/ «/**,  in  its  documentary  part.  His  philosophy  was  earij 
introduce  (1  into  tho  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Piedmont,  through  the  labors  of  G. 
Sciolln.  P.  Ctirto.  and  M.  Tarditi,  then  the  chief  professors  in  the  philosophical  facnltj 
at  tho  University  of  Turin.  The  two  first  embodied  the  doctrines  of  llosmini  in  their 
text-books  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy;  while  the  third,  in  his  Lett  ere  divnR+ 
miitmiio.  1841.  undertook  to  refute  the  objections  which  Gioberti  had  advanced  against 
that  philosophy.  It  was  this  work,  which  gave  Gioberti  occasion  to  publish  his 
voluminous  work  on  Rosmini.  Meanwhile  his  doctrineB  extended  to  the  schooli 
of  Lombardy.  owing  to  the  writings  of  A.  Pestalozza,  whose  Element*  di  F&mfA. 
1847,  contain  the  best  exposition  of  Rosminianism.  Pestalozza  is  also  the  anther  of 
Difena  dilfe  1  Jot  trine  di  Jioimiini.  1853,  and  La  ATentc  tli  Jtattmini,  1855.  To  the  same 
School  belong  A.  Manzoni,  the  author  of  the  Promem  Sjwti.  who.  in  his  Dialogo&tdT  In- 
tenziwie.  applied  the  Rosminian  principles  to  the  art  of  composition  ;  X.  Tomuiaseo, 
the  author  of  the  Dizi*mario  E»trttCo%  tho  Diiionario  dei  Sin*mini'\  and  of  peroral 
educational  works,  in  his  Etfioxizfane  dd  Sixtcma  Fihwfio*  di  Jlrmni/ii.  I*?i8:  A. 
lioamini.  1855 ;  StftdiJil'Htrtfiei.  1840;  and  Ftwli  critici ;  G.  Cavour.  the  brother  of 
the  statesman  of  that  name,  in  his  Fragment*  Phikwipldqut*)  1841  ;  R.  Bonghi.  tnms- 
lator  of  several  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  author  of  Compendia*  di  L"gir-i%  l^'-O, 
who  gives  an  exposition  of  philosophical  discussions  held  with  Rosmini  in  his  Lt  $ir*> 
siane.  1854  ;  G.  A.  Rayneri,  in  his  Prhni  Prineipii  di  MettHlicn.  1854;  and  Delia  Pttta- 
y»g i4i %  185S);  D.  Berti,  the  author  of  La  Vita  di  G.  Brum*  1808;  V.  Garelli.  in  ha 
Sulla  Fibwffia  MoraU\  1852;  and  in  Binf/rajia  di  A.  Rosmini,  18(51 ;  V.  Villa,  in  hisAVftJ 
e  Rn*mini%  1809;  J.  B.  Peyretti,  in  his  Eianen  ti  di  Filt>*>Jia,  1857  ;  and  Saggio  di  Logica 
generate.  185!) ;  B.  Monti,  in  his  Dd  Fonda  me,  do,  Progretmo%  e  $i*ttmaddle  C»n<+c*i** 
Vmane.  1841  ;  V.  Tmbriani,  inhiA  Sul  Fa  unto  di  Of '€t/ie,\StX);  and  DeW  Organism-  f*»ti™ 
edtVa  Poftira  jH>i>olarc  Italiana,  ISM;  M.  Minghetti,  the  statesman  and  colleague  A 
favour,  win  wo  work,  DiW  Eanonda  PulAiea%  bears  the  traces  of  the  influence  of  Kos- 
mini's  duet  lines  ;  G.  Allicvo,  in  his  Ihgdianiaino.  hi  Sci<  nza  t  la  Vita.  180,>;  and  i\ 
Pagauini.  in  his  Dd'a  Xatura  dt'l<  Ida.  *,c»ndo  Plato  ne.  lSo'3;  Oaixidt  razi"iu'  yjl.  r>r- 
fmnh  arntonit:  <blUi  Fihmnfia  Xat  urate.  lb»il;  Si'ggio  (.famolog'cn  *ullu  Spa.zio,  1802:  ami 
&iggi'it  Hf/pra  S.  Tommam  e  it  Jvn*mini.  1*57.  To  this  classification  may  be  refined 
Lex  Priiteipn*  de.  PldhAttphie.  of  T.  Caluso.  published  in  1815.  translated  into  Italian  by 
P.  Corte,  juid  ]»ublislied  in  1840  with  notes  of  Rosmini.  Prof.  Coite  is  the  author  d 
Eltinndi  di  Ftltsojia,  1S5:J,  embracing  logical,  metaphysical,  and  ethical  .sciences.  He 
published  also  Anthotagia  r.r  Jf.  T.  ('i<\ro,,e  and  L.  A.  St»uea  i„  uxam  Pfiik+f&fa 
Studifa^rum  eoneiu/tata,  1851.  The  doctrine  of  Rosmini  on  the  nature  of  original  an, 
as  it  was  expressed  in  his  Trattato  delht  f  fan's  nza.  having  been  violently  attacked  by 
several  ecclesiastical  writers  belonging  to  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  it  was  ably  defended 
by  eminent  theologians  of  the  Catholic  Church,  P.  Bcrtolozzi.  G.  Fantozzi.  G.  B. 
Pagani.  and  by  L.  Gastaldi,  a  collegiate  doctor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Tnrin, 
and  now  Archbishop  of  that  See.  On  Rosin  ini's  System,  see  further. — Leydel,  in 
Zrit*rhrift  f.  P/dUtnophif.  1*51,  1?C)0  ;  Annate*  de  Pinion.  Chrilienhe  (Bonnetty,  «d. 
Paris),  on  Rosmini  and  the  decree  of  the  Index.  July.  1800  :  also  same  AnnaU*. 
JJd  series,  tomes  X.,  XVIII.,  XX.  ;  4th  series.  I.,  p.  71  ;  Bartholnnss,  Hi«t.  eritiqvt 
den  Doctriiu*  lltliyieute*.  2  vols.,  Paris,  1855;  Father  Lcckhard,  Life  of  JRf/sm int.  bond., 
1850 ;  Ferri,  op.  cit.t  and  G.  Ferrari  in  the  lit  cue  dm  Dtux  Jfondur,  March  and  Hay* 
1844. 
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4.  Ontologism.— The  Ontologic  School  places  the  "Primum  philo- 
Bophicum  "  not  in  simple  ideal  existence,  but  in  Absolute  reality,  the 
cause  of  all  things  as  well  as  the  principle  of  all  knowledge.  This 
doctrine,  held  by  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Bonaventura,  and  revived  by 
Malebranche  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  developed  under  a 
new  form  by  Vincenzo  Gioberti  (1801-1852).  He  was  born  in 
Turin,  received  his  education  at  the  University  of  that  city,  and 
early  became  a  priest.  Arrested  as  a  sympathizer  with  the  revolu- 
tionary schemes  of  Mazzini,  he  was  condemned  to  exile  in  1833. 
While  in  France  and  Belgium  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of 
Italian  regeneration,  and  endeavored  to  attach  the  clergy  to  this  cause. 
In  his  Primato  Morale  e  Civile  degli  Italiani,  1843,  he  urged  upon 
the  papacy  the  necessity  of  placing  itself  at  the  head  of  the  liberal 
movement,  and  becoming  the  champion  of  Italian  nationality  and  the 
centre  of  European  civilization.  In  his  Prolegomena  1845,  and  II 
Oesuita  Moderno,  1846,  he  labored  to  crush  the  opposition  with  which 
his  views  were  received  by  the  reactionary  party  of  the  Church,  and 
exposed  the  dangers  of  its  policy.  With  the  accession  of  Pius  IX.  in 
1847,  and  the  subsequent  establishment  of  constitutional  governments 
in  the  Peninsula,  hiB  ideas  seemed  to  have  triumphed.  In  1848  he 
returned  to  Italy  and  entered  at  once  into  public  life,  accepting  a  seat 
in  the  Parliament  and  in  the  Cabinet  of  Piedmont,  where  he  soon  be- 
came a  ruling  spirit  After  the  battle  of  Novara,  in  1849,  he  was  sent 
to  Paris  as  ambassador,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  aid  for  the  national 
cause.  Unable  to  accomplish  his  mission,  he  resigned  his  office,  and 
remaining  in  that  city  a  voluntary  exile,  he  again  devoted  himself  to 
philosophical  studies. 

The  philosophy  of  Gioberti  is  embodied  in  the  following  works : 
La  Teoria  del  Sopranaturale,  1838  ;  Introdmione  alio  Studio  detta 
FUosoJia,  1840;  Trattato  del  Buono,  1842;  Trattato  dd  Bello, 
1841 ;  Errori  F&osofici  di  A.  Bosmini,  1841-44.  Philosophy,  accord- 
ing to  him,  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist;  the  last  genuine  philo- 
sophers were  Leibnitz,  Malebranche,  and  Vico.  By  substituting  psy- 
chologic for  the  ontologic  method  and  principles,  Descartes  rendered 
all  genuine  philosophic  development  impossible ;  he  did  in  regard  to 
philosophy  what  Luther  did  in  regard  to-  religion,  by  substituting  pri- 
vate judgment  for  the  authority  of  the  Church.  Sensualism,  subjectiv- 
ism, scepticism,  materialism  and  atheism  are  the  legitimate  fruits  of  the 
doctrine  of  Descartes.     To  do  away  with  these  errors  is  the  object  of 
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true  philosophy.  Rosminrs  theory  cannot  attain  it ;  for  it  is  founded 
on  a  psychologic  process,  assumes  as  a  principle  of  knowledge  a  pure 
abstraction,  and  thus  falls  into  the  very  errors  which  it  proposes  to 
combat.  Through  ideality  the  mind  cannot  reach  reality,  nor  from  the 
fact  of  consciousness  can  it  ascend  to  universal  and  necessary  ideas. 
We  must  therefore  invert  the  process,  and  look  both  for  method  and 
principles  not  in  the  subject,  but  in  the  object.  The  object  is  the  idea 
in  its  absolute  reality,  immanently  present  to  the  mind  under  the  form 
of  a  synthetic  judgment,  wliich  comprehends  in  itself  all  being  and 
knowledge. 

This  judgment,  as  it  is  produced  through  reflection,  finds  its  expres- 
sion in  the  ideal  formula  Em  creat  existentias  (Being  create*  exist- 
ences :) — the  supreme  principle  of  Ontology  and  of  Philosophy.  Throngh 
the  intuition  of  this  principle,  mind  is  in  possession  at  once  of  the  real 
and  the  ideal ;  for  the  first  member  of  the  formula  (Ens)  contains  the 
object,  Being,  the  absolute  idea  as  well  as  the  absolute  substance  and 
cause ;  the  second  (Existences)  gives  the  organic  multiplicity  of  contin- 
gent substances  and  causes  and  relative  ideas;  the  third  (The  Creative 
Act)  expresses  the  relation  existing  between  the  absolute  and  the  rela- 
tive, the  unconditional  and  the  conditional,  and  the  production  of  real 
and  ideal  existences  from  the  Absolute.  But  although  this  intuition 
gives  the  power  of  intelligence  to  the  mind,  it  is  in  itself  not  yet  an  act 
of  knowledge ;  as  long  us  it  is  not  reproduced  by  the  mind,  it  remain? 
in  a  latent  or  germinal  condition.  It  is  only  by  a  reflex  judgment  that 
we  affirm  the  contents  of  intuition;  coming  to  the  consciousness  of  its 
elements,  we  become  acquainted  with  their  mutual  bearing  and  rela- 
tions. This  reproduction  therefore  is  made  through  ontological  reflex 
tion,  by  wliich  the  mind,  so  to  say,  reflects  itself  upon  the  object,  and 
through  wliich  alone  it  is  capable  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  that 
ideal  organism,  which  is  expressed  in  the  intuition.  Thus  the  ontologi- 
cal  method  is  the  only  true  philosophical  process,  and  stands  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  psychological  method,  which  is  founded  on  psychological 
reflection,  through  which  the  mind  turns  its  attention,  not  upon  the 
object,  but  upon  itself.  But  to  direct  its  reflection  upon  the  object  of 
its  intuition,  the  mind  needs  the  stimulus  of  language,  through  which 
it  may  determine  and  limit  the  object  for  its  com  prehension.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  a  first  divine  revelation,  which  by  language  supplies 
the  instrument  of  our  reflection,  and  constitutes  that  relation  which 
necessarily  exists  between  the  idea  itself,  and  the  idea  as  it  manifesto 
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itself  to  our  mind.  For  although  the  idea  in  itself  is  one  and  indivisi  • 
ble,  in  reference  to  the  human  mind  it  has  two  6ides — the  one  which  is 
intelligible,  the  other  incomprehensible — thus  being  antithetic  towards 
each  other,  and  giving  rise  to  all  the  apparent  antinomies  between 
Science  and  Religion.  The  faculty  of  superintelligence,  which  is 
inherent  in  all  finite  minds,  consists  in  the  sense  which  reveals  to  the 
mind  its  own  limitations,  as  to  the  comprehension  of  the  idea.  It  is 
through  revelation  that  the  mind  acquires  some  positive  knowledge  of 
the  superintelligibility  of  the  idea,  although  always  limited  and  cloud- 
ed in  mystery. 

Science,  being  the  reproduction  of  the  ideal  formula,  must  therefore 
be  divided  into  two  branches,  corresponding  to  the  intelligibility  and 
the  superintelligibility  of  the  idea ; — the  one  constituting  the  Rational 
Sciences,  the  other  the  Super-rational,  the  last  being  superior  to  the 
former  from  their  more  extensive  comprehension  of  the  idea  through 
positive  revelation.  The  genesis  of  sciences  from  the  ideal  formula  is 
as  follows :  a  Ens?  or  the  subject  of  the  formula,  gives  Ontology  and 
Theology.  The  copula  {Great)  demands  a  science  which  shall  com- 
prise the  double  relation  between  Ens  and  Existences,  in  both  an 
ascending  and  a  descending  method ;  the  descending  process  (from 
Being  to  Existences)  originates  the  science  of  time  and  space,  or  Mathe- 
matics ;  the  ascending  (from  Existences  to  Being)  the  science  of  the 
true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful,  that  is,  Logic,  Ethics,  and  ^Esthetics. 
The  predicate  {Existences)  gives  rise  to  the  spiritual  and  material 
sciences ;  on  the  one  side  Psychology  and  Cosmology,  on  the  other, 
physical  Science  in  its  various  branches.  The  Super-natural  sciences 
follow  the  same  division. 

As  to  the  validity  of  the  knowledge  arising  from  this  formulae-its 
first  member  expresses  its  own  absolute  reality  and  necessity.  The 
intuitive  judgment  in  which  this  reality  and  necessity  are  pronounced, 
viz.,  uEns  is"  and  "Ens  is  necessary"  do  not  originate  in  the  human 
miud,  but  are  contained  in  the  idea  itself,  while  the  mind  in  its  primi- 
tive intuition  only  listens  to  them — repeating  them  in  its  succeeding 
reflex  judgments.  So  that  the  validity  of  those  judgments  is  not 
affected  by  the  subjectivity  of  the  mind.  Thus  is  it  with  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  necessity,  possibility,  and  existence ;  the  first  being 
the  relation  of  the  Ens  to  itself,  the  second  the  relation  of  the 
necessary  to  the  existing,  and  the  third  the  relation  of  possibility  to 
necessity.    To  these  ideas  correspond  three  great  realities ;  to  the  first, 
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the  Absolute  reality,  God  ;  to  the  second,  infinite  or  continuous  magni 
tude,  pure  time  and  pure  space ;  to  the  third,  actual  and  discrete  mag- 
nitude, the  universe  and  its  contents.  Time  and  space  are  ideas,  at 
once  pure  and  empirical,  necessary  and  contingent  As  pure  and 
necessary,  they  may  be  conceived  as  a  circular  expansion  growing  out 
of  a  single  centre  and  extending  to  the  infinite ;  by  this  centre,  Em 
(Being)  is  symbolized.  As  contingent  and  empirical,  they  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  circumference  which  projects  from  the  centre  and  develops 
in  successive  degrees;  in  this  projective  development  we  have  the 
finite  reality,  multiple  and  contingent  in  itself,  but  one  and  necessary, 
if  considered  as  existing  in  the  central  point  from  which  it  emerges. 
For  existences  have  a  necessary  relation  to  the  jErw,  and  it  is  only  in 
that  relation  that  it  is  possible  to  know  them.  The  very  word  ex- 
istences implies  their  derivation  from  the  Absolute  reality ;  but  the 
nature  of  that  derivation  cannot  be  reached  through  reasoning;  it 
manifests  itself  in  the  intuition,  in  which  it  is  revealed  in  the  creative 
act.  By  considering  the  two  extreme  terms  of  the  formula  out  of  the 
relation  of  its  copula,  they  become  identified,  and  philosophy  at  once 
falls  into  Pantheism.  Tims  the  creative  act  is  the  only  basis  of  our 
knowledge  of  contingent  existences.  It  is  by  bringing  the  phenome- 
nal elements  of  perception  into  their  relations  to  creative  activity  that 
the  sensible  becomes  intelligible,  and  the  individualizations  of  the  i«lea 
are  brought  in  the  concrete  into  our  minds.  And  as  our  own  ideas  are 
formed  in  witnessing  the  creative  act,  it  follows  that  that  they  maybe 
considered  as  copies  of  the  divine  idea,  created  and  limited,  yet  stamp- 
ed with  the  character  of  a  divine  origin. 

Thus  the  ideal  formula  considered  in  relation  to  the  universe  becomes 
trau>formcd  into  these  other  formulas:  "  the  one  creates  the  multiple,"* 
and  "the  multiple  returns  to  the  one," — which  express  the  two  cycles 
of  creative  development,  viz.,  the  one,  by  virtue  of  which  Existences 
descend  from  Ens,  the  other,  by  which  they  return  to  it, — a  double  move 
ment,  which  is  accomplished  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Ens  itself,  at  once 
the  efficient  and  the  final  cause  of  the  universe.  The  first  cycle,  how- 
ever, is  entirely  divine,  while  the  second  is  divine  and  human,  because  in 
it  human  powers  are  brought  into  play.  In  the  Garden  of  Eden  the  I* 
turn  of  the  mind  to  its  Creator  was  perfect ;  reason  predominant  am 
passion,  man's  reflection  was  in  perfect  accord  with  the  organic  intO- 
tion;  but  the  Fall  altered  that  order,  and  man  put  himself  more  or  iM 
into  opi>ositiou  with  the  formula.     Hence  the  errors  of  ancient  Tltt*  J 
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gonies  and  Mythologies,  and  their  Pantheistic  and  Dualistic  Philoso- 
phies. Thus  the  Brahminic  and  Buddhistic  doctrines  of  the  East  ab- 
sorbed the  universe  and  man  himself  in  the  first  member  of  the  formula ; 
while  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  Greeks  reduced  everything  to 
the  third  member,  with  the  exception  of  Pythagorean  ism  and  Platonisin, 
in  which  the  condition  of  its  organic  order  was  substantially  preserved. 
Christianity  restored  that  order  through  the  miraculous  intervention 
by  which  God,  becoming  man,  brought  the  human  race  back  to  its 
primitive  condition.  In  such  a  dispensation,  the  tradition  which  con- 
tains the  organic  structure  of  the  fomula  was  placed  in  the  keeping 
of  the  Church ;  hence  its  infallibility,  and  its  right  to  preside  over  Theo- 
logy, as  well  as  the  whole  development  of  Science. 

The  idea  as  expressed  in  the  formula  becomes,  in  its  application  to 
the  will,  the  supreme  moral  law,  the  basis  of  Ethics.  While  its  first 
and  second  terms  give  us  the  idea  of  moral  good,  its  first  cause,  law 
and  obligation,  the  third  term  supplies  the  moral  agent,  and  contains 
the  conditions  of  moral  development.  It  is  through  his  free-will  that 
man  can  copy  the  creative  act  by  placing  himself  in  accord  with  the 
will  of  God,  as  manifested  in  moral  law.  Hence,  moral  law  partakes 
of  the  character  of  absolute  reality;  it  is  objective,  apodictic;  and 
religious,  because  it  is  founded  on  the  very  relation  of  God  to  the 
human  will.  From  this  relation  arises  an  absolute  right  in  the  Creator, 
to  which  an  absolute  duty  in  man  corresponds,  the  source  of  all  the 
relative  duties  and  rights,  which  spring  from  his  relation  to  his  fellow- 
creatures.  It  is  through  this  accord  of  the  human  with  the  divine  will, 
that  man  attains  happiness,  consisting  in  the  voluntary  union  of  his 
intellectual  nature  with  the  divine.  The  supreme  formula  of  Ethics 
is  this :  "  Being  creates  moral  good  through  the  free-will  of  man ; " 
from  this  two  others  follow,  corresponding  with  the  two  cycles  of 
creation:  "Free-will  produces  .virtue  by  the  sacrifice  of  passion  to 
law,"  and,  "Virtue  produces  happiness  by  the  reconciliation  of  passion 
to  law." 

^Esthetic  science  likewise  finds  its  principles  in  the  ideal  formula. 
Creation,  with  the  ideas  of  time,  space,  and  force,  gives  us  the  idea  of 
the  sublime,  while  Existences,  that  is  to  say,  the  real  in  its  relation  to 
the  idea,  contain  the  elements  of  the  beautiful.  Thus,  as  existences 
are  produced  and  contained  in  the  creative  act,  so  the  sublime  creates 
and  contains  the  beautiful.  Hence  the  formula,  "  Being  creates  the 
Beautiful  through  the  Sublime."     The  two  ideas  are  correlated;  they 
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both  consist  in  the  union  of  the  intelligible  with  an  imaginative  ele- 
ment, but  while  in  the  sublime  one  element  predominates  over  the 
other,  in  the  beautiful  the  harmony  of  the  two  is  preserved-  Yet  the 
two  ideas  are  subject  to  the  cycles  already  noticed  in  the  development 
of  the  formula:  "The  Sublime  creates  the  Beautiful,"  and  "the  Beauti- 
ful returns  to  the  Sublime."  In  the  history  of  art  the  sublime  precedes 
the  beautiful;  the  temple  and  the  epic  poem  are  the  oldest  forms  of 
art.  The  superintelligibility  of  the  idea  gives  rise  to  the  marvellous 
which,  expressing  itself  in  language,  poetry,  painting,  and  music, 
becomes  an  element  of  ^Esthetics.  The  first  arts  resting  on  the  organic 
structure  of  formula,  it  follows  that  only  in  orthodoxy  can  the  full 
realization  of  beauty  be  found  ;  heterodoxy,  altering  more  or  less  that 
structure,  introduces  an  intrinsic  disorder  into  the  field  of  -J^sthetics, 
as  well  as  into  that  of  science,  morality,  and  religion. 

Gioberti  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  preparing  other  works,  in 
which  his  ideas  seem  to  have  undergone  considerable  change.  Imper- 
feet  and  fragmentary  as  they  were  left,  they  were  published  in  1856- 
57  under  the  editorship  of  his  friend  G.  Massari,  and  bear  the  follow- 
ing titles:  La  Protologm;  Lev  Filosojia  di/lu  Rivthizwne;  La 
lilfoniui  deU/i  Chiesa.  A  tendency  to  rationalism  blended  widi  Hege- 
lian transcendentalism  appears  in  those  works,  although  ostensibly 
founded  on  the  ideal  formula  of  the  first  philosophy.  The  idea  here 
becomes  the  absolute  thought,  which  creates  by  its  very  act  of  think- 
ing; sensibility  is  thought  undeveloped,  as  reason  is  thought  deve- 
loped; and  even  the  incomprehensible  is  but  thought  undeveloped, 
which  becomes  intelligible  through  development.  Language  as  the 
instrument  of  reflexion  plays  still  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  woof  of 
the  absolute  thought,  as  wrought  out  in  creation,  but  it  has  become  a 
natural  product:  and  even  of  supernatural  revelation  it  is  said,  that  it 
may  be  considered  natural,  as  stxm  as  it  is  received  into  the  mind.  lti* 
through  the  creative  act  that  absolute  thought  appears  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Nature  and  Mind,  a  development  which  proceeds  under  tj» 
logical  form  of  a  Sorites,  the  principle  of  which  is  inexhaustible, \ 
the  progress  continuous.  The  members  of  this  Sorites  are  prof 
which  rest  on  Categories,  or  fundamental  ideas  produced  by  1 
lute  thought  in  its  union  with  the  mind,  and  thft 
creates.  In  the  Absolute,  the  Catep 
idea,  but  become  multiple  thw* 
and  trine ;  the  first  expr° 
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while  the  last  reconcile  the  oppositions  of  the  former.  The  absolute 
thought  is  the  concrete  and  supreme  Category,  out  of  which  all  others 
receive  existence  through  its  creative  activity ;  an  existence  which  is 
developed,  according  to  a  dialectic  movement.  The  organic  structure 
of  the  Categories,  which  embraces  the  relations  between  the  terms  of 
ejieh  dual  one,  and  the  relations  between  their  couples,  is  moulded  on 
the  ideal  formula.  Pantheism  does  not  consist  in  a  substantial  syn- 
thesis of  God  and  the  universe,  but  in  the  confusion  of  the  finite  and  the 
infinite,  and  of  the  different  modes  of  existence  which  belong  to  them. 
God  is  infinite,  both  actually  and  potentially ;  the  world  is  potentially 
infinite,  but  actually  finite.  With  Nicolas  of  Cusa  and  Giordano 
Bruno  it  may  properly  be  said,  that  the  universe  is  "a  potential  God" 
or  a  a  limited  or  contracted  God."  Hence,  God  and  the  universe  are 
one  in  the  infinite  reality  of  the  first,  and  in  the  infinite  potentiality  of 
the  second ;  for  the  potentiality  of  the  universe  exists  in  God.  As  to 
its  finitude,  it  is  given  as  a  term  of  the  creative  act ;  it  is  a  primitive 
fact  which  is  presupposed  by  all  mental  acts,  which  therefore  cannot 
be  reduced  to  other  Categories  and  thus  to  the  unity  of  the  Absolute. 
Finite  realities,  however,  have  a  double  relation  to  the  Absolute,  which 
is  determined  by  the  metexis  and  the  mimesis;  through  the  former 
they  are  phenomenal  copies  of  the  divine  ideas,  and  through  the 
latter  they  participate  in  the  divine  essence,  the  condition  of  their 
existence. 

The  change  in  Gioberti's  metaphysical  ideas  manifests  itself  in  his 
thoughts  in  relation  to  the  Church.  Catholic  philosophy  resti  no  longer 
on  the  authority  of  an  ecclesiastical  organization,  but  on  the  universal- 
ity and  continuity  of  human  thought,  in  the  history  of  mental  evolu- 
tion. Religion  is  no  longer  superior  to  philosophy;  but  it  is  philo- 
sophy itself,  enveloped  in  myths  and  symbols,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  common  people.  All  religions  are  effects  of  the 
creative  act,  having  different  degrees  of  moral  value.  Christianity, 
however,  is  the  complement  of  all  religious  forms,  and  Christ  is  the 
Han-Idea,  in  which  the  realization  of  the  moral  type  fully  corresponds 
to  its  inner  excellence.  Mysteries  and  miracles  are  facts,  which  cannot 
be  considered  as  complete  ;  their  value  consists  in  their  relation  to  the 
future,  as  phenomena  which  contain  the  doctrines  of  Palingenesis.  No 
Church  can  live  which  does  not  follow  the  laws  of  ideal  development; 
even  the  universe  would  perish,  the  moment  it  should  cease  to  be  sub- 
ject to  change.     The  modifications  introduced  in  his  political  doctrine, 
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he  himself  published  a  year  before  his  death,  in  his  IZinnoeamento 
Civile  <rJt(dui,  1851,  where  the  papacy  no  longer  appears  as  the  natural 
supi>ort  of  Italian  regeneration,  but  as  its  greatest  obstacle.  In  this 
work,  by  far  the  best  of  all  his  voluminous  productions,  he  gave 
a  new  programme  to  Italian  patriots;  placing  the  national  cause 
under  the  hegemony  of  the  king  of  Piedmont,  he  urged  his  country- 
men to  rally  around  that  throne,  the  only  hope  of  the  Pcninsuk 
This  programme,  carried  out  to  the  letter,  lias  brought  the  Italian 
States  under  one  national  government,  and  finally  made  Come  the 
capital  of  the  nation.  Xo  statesman,  with  the  exception  of  Cavour,ha8 
ever  exerted  for  a  time  so  great  influence  on  the  affairs  uf  Italy  as 
Gioberti;  his  name  is  preserved  in  honor  among  his  countrymen  for 
the  purity  of  his  patriotism,  the  loftiness  of  his  aspirations,  and  the 
liberality  of  his  views,  rather  than  for  the  solidity  and  the  permanent 
value  of  his  philosophy.  On  the  political  relations  of  Gioberii  to 
Cavour,  cf.  Life,  Character,  and  l*olicy  of  Count  Cacour,  by  V. 
Botta,  New  York,  1S02. 

As  a  philosopher,  Gioberti  did  not  succeed  in  forming  a  large  School,  although  the 
following'  writers  doubtless  derived  their  inspirations  from  his  works  : — Vito  Fornari. 
Dctt  Armonia  UniccrmU\  1850 ;  Ixzioni  truW  arte  deUa  }Hir<dn%  1857-62 :  G.  Romano, 
a  Jesuit,  hi  Scunza  dclT  uonw  interna  <>  suoi  nif^xn'ti  calUi  Natura  e  con  />«*,  184(M3 ; 
Eluncnti  di  Fibnnalu ;  V.  I)i  Gioauni,  Prinripii  d*  lla  Filoxofia  Prima  %  18<>:>;  Aficrli.  odd- 
rAW/v  ['not-  ll<<di\  1N(>4;  Mit'tUorAp<>l*Hjiad<l  Si*Um<i%  Whi ;  N.  Garzilli,  N  ■•;,  ■;/<.' >u" 
rnpiHn'ti  drUa  Formula  id* ok:  c*d  probUmi  imjxa'tanti  d*lbi  Fibmojia.  l.sTil) ;  B.  Dt1  A«?- 
quistn,  Storma  dtiUi  Scknza  it  nice  rank,  1850;  EUnunti  di  Fifo^/jia  fondauuntak.  1SJ*'»; 
Corxo  di  Fib/sofa  month,  1851 ;  Corm  di  Diritto  not u nth,  1852  ;  XtCi**it*i  dtW  tin\»ni'i 
e  drtii  h\'/ye%  1K5(i;  Suggio  *ulbt  nttunt  <:  todla  gattti  <bl  Diritto  di  pnao-hto.  1S5S ; 
Tmttato  <r  Idtobtgia,  1N5H.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  Gioberti  found  a  de- 
voted  interpreter  in  Dr.  O.  A.  Brownson,  whose  able  exposition  of  the  doctrine  am- 
tained  in  the  ideal  formula  was  published  in  18<»4,  in  the  Review  bearing  his  came. 
To  the  Ontnlogical  School,  although  independent  of  Gioberti.  belong  G.  M.  lk-rtini 
ld<<  di  una  Filwfui  dtlla  Vita,  1K>0;  Quc*tione  Ihligioxa,  1NJ1 ;  and  La  Fibvofia  One* 
prima  di  SocntU\  1WJ ;  S.  Centofanti,  Delia  Fifosojia  dtlbi  Storia  ;  A.  Conti.  Stmt 
d<Wi  Fibwofia,  ISO  I;  Ecidcnza,  Amorce  Fcdt\  lHo'2 ;  Dio  c  il  mah\  1S('i5;  .7.  Pueeinotii, 
Srritti  Storici  e  Fih*ofici.  18(54  ;  Storia  d<Ua  Maficina  ;  M.  Baldacchini,  Trattato  *uB* 
Srltirixma  ;  La  FUwfia  d<>i>o  Kant ;  I.  Corleo,  Fibxofm  vninr»ile,  18t>* ;  A.  Mangeri, 
Corso  di  Fibtmfia  c  Si*tcma  P*iro-Ontok.xjico,  1HC>(>;  B.  Labranco,  Lizioni  di  FSatef* 
raziona?<\,  lWS;  Mora  and  Lavarino,  in  their  Enrid<>p<dia  Sckntifica^  1836;  & 
Turbiglio,  Limpero  ddla  htgica.  1S70;  and  An  a  f  hi  Starica  dsttt  Filo**fie  di  Locke  4 
Ltihnizio,  18(17.  On  Gioberti,  cf.  L.  Ferri,  and  R  Mariano,  ($).  cit.  ;  Seydel  in  Mr 
•rhrift  f.  PhilutophU,  185(3  and  1859;  C.  B.  Smyth,  Chmtian  Mttapltyzician*,  LoaL, 
1851. 

Prominent  among  the  Ontologists  is  Terenzio  Mamiani ;  a  poel^ 
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statesman,  and  philosopher.  lie  was  born  in  Pesaro,  1799  ;  in  1831 
he  joined  the  revolutionary  movement  of  the  Roinagnas,  but  was  ar- 
rested and  condemned  to  exile.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris, 
where  for  fifteen  years  he  was  engaged  in  literary  and  philosophical 
pursuits.  In  1846  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  gave  his  support  to  the 
liberal  reforms  inaugurated  by  Pius  IX.  When  the  Pope  abandoned 
Koine,  Mamiani,  as  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  opposed 
the  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  as  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the 
national  cause.  With  the  restoration  of  the  papal  power  by  the  aid  of 
France  in  1849,  he  retired  to  Piedmont,  where  he  was.  elected  member 
of  Parliament  and  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Turin.  lie  was  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  policy  of  Cavour, 
under  whose  administration  he  held  successively  the  offices  of  minister 
of  Public  Instruction  and  that  of  minister  to  Greece.  At  present  he 
is  member  of  the  Senate  and  professor  of  the  philosophy  of  history  in 
the  University  of  Rome. 

In  the  early  part  of  liis  philosophical  career,  represented  by 
Iris  Del  Rimwvametito  delP  antica  Filosofia  Italiana,  1834,  Mamiani 
held  the  doctrine  of  Empiricism  founded  on  psychological  investiga- 
tions, in  which  he  strove  to  combine  experience  with  reason.  He  main- 
tained that  the  principal  question  of  philosophy  was  that  of  method ;  and 
that  thi6  could  only  be  found  in  experience  and  nature.  It  was  this  me- 
thod which  prevailed  among  the  philosophers  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
to  which  science  is  indebted  for  its  great  achievements,  particularly 
through  the  teachings  and  the  example  of  Galileo.  This  publication 
called  forth  the  work  of  Rosmini,  R  liinnovatnento,  etc.,  in  which  he 
controverted  some  of  Mamiani's  statements,  and  tried  to  show  that  the 
experimental  method  alone  could  not  philosophically  reconstruct  the 
science  of  Nature  and  Mind.  Mamiani  himself  scon  became  convinced 
of  this,  and  in  his  works  Dwcorso  suW  Ontologia  e  sul  Metodo,  1841,  and 
Dialoghi  di  Scienza  Prima,  1846,  he  endeavored  to  find  a  philosophi- 
cal basis  in  common  sense.  In  these  writings  appears  for  the  first  time 
his  doctrine  on  immediate  perception,  as  the  only  foundation  of  the 
knowledge  of  reality.  The  last  phase  of  his  doctrine  is  contained  in 
his  work  Confessions  di  un  Metafisico,  1865.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parte,  Ontology  and  Cosmology.  In  the  first  he  considers  the  Absolute, 
ideas,  natural  theology,  and  the  creative  act ;  in  the  second,  the  finite, 
its  relation  to  the  Infinite,  the  co-ordination  of  nature's  means,  life, 
finality,  and  progress  in  the  universe. 
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Ilis  fundamental  doctrines  are  as  follows :  The  knowledge  of  the 
real  and  the  ideal  is  effected  through  two  faculties  essentially  distinct, 
although  both  acting  in  the  subjective  unity  of  the  mind — perception 
and  intellection.  The  first  does  not  consist  in  a  synthetic  judgment 
d  j>riori,  as  Rosmini  and  Gioberti  held  after  Kant,  but  in  a  direct 
and  immediate  relation  of  the  mind  to  finite  realities,  as  Iteid  aud 
Galuppi  maintained,  although  they  overlooked  its  intellectual  charao. 
ter.  Intellection  consists  in  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  ideas;  and, as 
these  have  an  essential  connection  with  Absolute  reality,  the  miudnm 
be  said  to  possess  an  intrinsic  relation  to  the  "JZnte  realissimo" — the 
most  real  being.  Ideas  indeed  are  intellectual  symbols  of  the  Absolute 
reality  in  its  relation  of  causality ;  and  they  are  supplied  by  the 
intellective  faculty,  when  the  mind  apprehends  their  realizations 
through  perception.  Thus  our  intelligence  attains  to  Absolute  reality 
through  the  intermedium  of  ideal  representations,  but  it  does  uot 
penetrate  so  far  as  to  reach  its  essence;  it  remains  on  its  surface.  A 
similar  process  occurs  in  perception,  through  which  the  mind  reaches 
the  object  given  in  sensibility,  not  in  essence,  but  through  the  medium 
of  sensation.  But  while  our  ideas  are  mere  representative  emblems, 
in  the  divine  mind  they  are  real  objects  in  themselves ;  they  are 
identical  with  the  absolnte  intelligibility,  the  possibility,  the  reason 
of  all  things  ;  they  are  therefore  the  foundation  of  all  finite  realities, 
their  common  attributes  and  final  perfection;  they  are  indeed  the 
ellicient  and  final  causes  of  the  world,  manifesting  themselves  under 
the  triple  relation  of  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful.  Hence  our 
ideas,  as  representations  and  determinations  of  the  divine  causality, 
are  essentially  objective  and  immutable  representations,  and  deter- 
minations of  eternal  truth.  It  follows  that  the  existence  of  Cit.il  is 
founded  on  the  very  nature  of  primitive  intuition,  which  includes  the 
eternal  substantiality  of  truth,  and  that  its  demonstration  a  j>rwri  is 
a  simple  process  of  deduction  from  the  principle  of  identity.  It 
follows  also  that  every  ideal  relation  contains  an  eternal  truth,  to  which 
an  intelligible  reality  in  God  corresponds;  it  is  therefore  independent 
of  the  human  mind.  Ideas  however  are  not  innate ;  they  origittil 
in  finite  reality,  from  which  they  receive  their  determination^! 
have  a  necessary  reference  to  Absolute  reality  through  their 
tative  character.  It  is  only  through  reflection  that  the  ! 
in  itself  its  relation  both  to  finite  reality,  contained 
external  perception,  and  to  Infinite  reality,  contain** 
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Creation  is  the  result  of  the  infinite  good,  which  of  necessity 
tends  to  communicate  itself :  the  idea  of  a  God  infinitely  good  im- 
plies the  idea  of  a  creation,  founded  on  the  greatest  good,  as  its  out- 
ward manifestation  and  ultimate  end.  This  manifestation  is  brought 
forth  by  an  infinite  power,  and  an  infinite  wisdom,  under  the 
forms  of  the  laws  of  causality  and  finality.  From  the  very  nature  of 
the  finite,  and  its  opposition  to  the  infinite,  arises  the  immense  cosmic 
diversity.  Hence  the  universe  cannot  be  properly  represented  as  a 
sphere ;  it  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  system  of  numberless  spheres, 
moving  concentrically  in  various  directions,  and  forming  that  univer- 
sal harmony,  which  is  the  highest  expression  of  the  infinite  good.  As 
the  cosmic  diversity  is  equal  to  its  possibility,  it  follows  that  there  is 
only  one  idea  of  the  universe  in  the  divine  mind  as  well  as  in  the 
universe  itself,  although  in  a  continuous  generation  and  development. 
The  idea  of  a  better  world  is  impossible  ;  because  the  idea  of  the  uni- 
.  verse,  which  is  in  the  act  of  developing,  contains  already  all  possibilities. 
Evil  is  inherent  in  the  finite ;  but  it  diminishes,  as  the  finite  more  and  more 
approaches  the  infinite,  and  in  this  progressive  union  of  the  one  with  the 
other  lies  the  ultimate  end  of  creation.  In  the  achievement  of  this  end, 
the  divine  causality  creates  and  determines  the  whole,  the  divine  intelli- 
gence prearranges  the  whole,  while  nature  produces  the  whole  under  the 
influence  of  that  causality  aud  intelligence.  The  finite  is  an  aggregate 
of  monads  or  forces,  which  are  brought  together  by  their  mutual  at- 
traction ;  thus  a  communication  arises  between  those,  which  have 
a  character  of  similarity,  a  participation  between  the  diverse  ones,  and 
a  co-ordination  of  all. 

Hence  arises  the  Cosmic  System,  with  its  great  divisions  of  na- 
ture, life,  and  mind.  Nature  reveals  itself  first  in  the  stellar  order, 
in  the  ether  in  connection  with  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  and  in 
the  order  of  chemical  compounds.  In  the  elaboration  of  the  syn- 
theses preparatory  to  the  final  ones,  the  Divine  Art  is  revealed  in 
that  wise  co-ordination  of  means  which  is  produced  by  the  union  and 
separation,  the  action  and  reaction  of  homogeneous,  as  well  as  hetero- 
genous forces.  But  it  is  only  in  life  that  finality  appears,  for  life 
alone  contains  the  possibility  of  receiving  the  communication  of  good, 
which  is  the  essence  and  the  object  of  creation.  Life  is  the  develop- 
ment through  a  suitable  organization  of  the  individual,  in  reference  to 
its  participation  in  the  good.  At  its  lowest  degree  it  is  nothing  but  a 
chemical  compound,  enclosed  in  a  cellular  envelope  and  capable  of 
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reproducing  itself ;  at  its  highest  point  it  is  an  intellectual  and  voli 
tional  activity  which  tends  to  an  absolute  object,  and  to  this  end  co-or- 
dinates all  the  means  at  its  disposal.  Between  the  two  extremes  there 
are  numberless  degrees  of  activity,  each  developing  in  accordance  with 
its  own  end.  Vegetation,  animality,  and  spirituality  mark  the  princi- 
pal degrees  in  the  scale  of  life.  m  In  these  three  manifestations  life  is  a 
sjweific  force.  BQchner  and  other  Scientists,  who  give  to  matter  the 
power  of  producing  life,  deny  the  existence  of  this  specific  force,  and 
attribute  it  to  a  cause,  which  in  itself  has  not  the  elements  necessary  to 
its  development.  So  Darwin's  theory  of  the  genesis  of  species  involves 
the  negation  of  the  objective  reality  of  the  idea  or  specific  essence, 
containing  a  substantial  fixedness  of  character  and  form,  and  the 
power  of  producing  itself  within  the  limits  of  its  own  nature.  It 
confounds  accidental  varieties  with  substantial  transformations,  and 
artificial  means  with  natural  processes.  It  is  contrary  to  all  historical 
experience,  and  the  constant  fact  of  the  sterility  of  hybrids ;  it  stands 
in  contradiction  with  itself  in  the  bearing  of  the  two  laws  of  the  strug- 
gle for  life,  and  natural  selection,  which  will  restrict  rather  than  widen 
the  limits  of  development,  and  keep  the  species  within  their  own 
boundaries,  rather  than  expand  them  into  new  fonns  and  modes  of 
existence. 

The  order  of  life  in  relation  to  the  general  end  of  creation  beirins 
with  plants  ;  here  the  living  force  has  the  specific  value  of  being  the 
organ  for  animal  life,  or  rather  it  is  the  laboratory  in  which  its 
elements  are  prepared;  it  passes  over  into  animality,  which  has 
a  real  relation  of  u  finality,"  although  limited  and  relative,  as 
are  its  senses  and  instincts,  through  which  it  enjoys  participation 
in  the  divine  good.  Man  alone,  whose  life  is  partly  the  growth 
of  vegetation  and  animality,  is  an  absolute  finality,  for  he  alone 
has  a  life,  through  which  he  can  know  and  act  in  accordance  with 
the  Absolute.  The  law  of  indefinite  progress  is  universal  and 
necessary,  founded  as  it  is  in  the  very  object  of  creation,  in  the 
divine  g(X)dness,  and  the  progressive  union  of  the  finite  with  the 
infinite.  This  law,  which  embraces  all  the  universe,  is  still  more  appa- 
rent in  the  development  of  mankind.  But  in  order  that  it  may  be 
verified  in  history,  its  application  must  comprehend  humanity  as  an 
organic  and  spiritual  unit ;  it  would  fail  if  applied  to  isolated  nations, 
or  measured  by  an  invariable  type,  as  Vico  insisted.  To  see  the  fall 
bearing  of  this  law,  mankind  must  be  regarded  in  the  multitude  of  its 
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nationalities,  in  the  variety  of  their  character,  in  the  multiplicity  of  the 
elements  and  of  the  ages  of  civilization.  The  law  itself  must  be  viewed 
in  it*  different  aspects,  and  in  the  agencies  which  are  at  work  to  carry  it 
out  in  history ;  Buch  as  the  influence  of  national  aristocracies,  the  sub- 
ordination of  lower  to  higher  forms  of  civilization,  the  mingling  of 
races,  and  the  expansion  of  social  forces,  through  which  a  kind  of  pola- 
rity  among  nations  is  created.  All  these  and  other  causes,  while  they 
preserve  the  spiritual  unity  of  mankind,  maintain  its  growth  and 
secure  its  general  advancement 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Mamiaui  wrote  also  Meditazi- 
oni  Cartd&iane,18f}8,  and  Di  un  Nuovo  Diritto  Europeo,  1851),  in  which 
he  strove  to  establish  international  right  on  a  philosophical  basis.  In 
his  liinascimento  Cattolico,  1862,  he  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
a  reform  in  the  Catholic  Church,  that  should  reconcile  it  with  the  spirit 
of  modern  times.  He  is  also  the  author  of  Tcoria  delta  Religions 
e  dello  Stato,  e  dei  suoi  rapporti  special i  con  lioma  e  colle  Nazioni 
Cattolichey  1868 ;  Set  Lettere  a  liosmini,  1838 ;  Saggi  di  Filosojia 
Civile,  1865 ;  Saggi  Politici,  1853. 

Among  the  writers  who  have  treated  of  Mamiani's  philosophy,  the  more  prominent 
are  Luigi  Ferri,  the  author  of  the  K&tai  sur  Mistoire  de  la  Philosophic  en  Italie  au 
10  we  Steele,  1869 ;  Maro  Debrit,  Hatoire  dm  Doctrine*  Philotophiquei  dan*  V Italie  Con- 
ttmporaine^  1800.  (These  two  writers,  particularly  the  first,  give  a  complete 
survey  of  the  principal  systems  of  contemporary  philosophy  in  Italy. )  See  also  F. 
Lavarino,  La  Logica  e  la  FUoeofia  del  Conte  T.  Mamiaui,  1870 ;  F.  Fiorentino.  several 
articles  in  the  Iiivista  di  Bologna,  1807,  under  the  title  of  Posit itintno  e  Platonitmo  in 
lUitia  ;  Brentazsoli,  the  author  of  Di  un?  ultcriore  e  deflnitico  e*f>lieamento  delta  FUomfla 
Scobutica,  1861  ;  Tagliaferri,  who  wrote  on  Mamiani's  theory,  1867 ;  and  F.  Bona- 
telli,  who  discussed  the  ontological  argument  of  the  existence  of  God  as  presented  by 
Ifaraiani  in  BonatetU  and Mamiani,  1867.  Bonatelli  is  also  the  author  of  La  Concienta, 
1872,  and  of  a  sketch  of  Italian  philosophy  since  1815,  published  in  the  Zeit*chrifl  f&r 
Ph&mophie  und  PhiU*oj)hi$che  Kritik.  Halle,  1809.  To  the  Ontologio  classification 
may  also  be  reduced  tho  Dialoghi  Politico- Filosofiei  di  O.  Buscarini  1870 ;  and  Sopra  la 
FOotofla  del  Diritto  Publico  Interne  di  L.  C.  di  Montagnini,  1870 ;  also.  La  FiUm>fia  deUe 
ScuaU  Italia  ne,  a  philosophical  Review  supported  by  Mamiaui,  D.  BertL  B.  Bonghi, 
G.  BancUotti,  and  other  members  of  an  association  recently  established  in  Rome  for 
the  promotion  of  philosophical  studies ;  II  Oerdil%  a  weekly  periodical  published  in 
Turin,  under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  Allievo,  chiefly  intended  to  reconcile  philosophy 
with  Christianity ;  and  //  Campo  dei  FUttmfi  Italiani,  a  philosophical  periodical  pub- 
lished in  Naples,  and  edited  by  Prof.  Milone. 

5.  Absolute  Idealism  or  Hkoklianism. — Augnsto  Vera  is  the 
recognized  head  of  the  Hegelian  School  in  Italy.  He  was  born 
in  Amelia,  a  city  of  Umbria,  in  1817,  and  early  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  completed  his  education.    Havii  lit  in 
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Switzerland,  as  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  he  returned 
to  Paris,  and  wtw  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  several 
Colleges  connected  with  the  University  of  France.  In  lSo'O  he  returned 
to  Italy,  where  he  was  at  once  made  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Milan.  In  1861  he  was  transferred  to  the  1'iiiversity 
of  Naples,  where  he  still  holds  the  professorship  of  the  history  of  phi- 
hwophy  and  the  pliilosophy  of  history.  His  works  are  devoted  to  the 
interpretation  and  application  of  the  Hegelian  pliilosophy,  and  are 
almost  all  written  in  Frencli.     They  are  as  follows: — 

ProWme  de la  Certitude;  ISIIegfUanume  ft  la  Phib*ophit%  Iftflt ;  Melange*  PhiUm- 
phiqnc*%  1802  ;  E**aU  d*  Phibmopfiie  HegeUenue%  1804 ;  Introdurtion  a  U*  Phihvfbk 
(TIIigeL  18o:i,  2d  ed.,  1804;  Isyique  (TIKget ;  Phi!o»,phie  de  la  Nature  rf7/«>';  i'Ai- 
l<*f>phie  de  rE*prit  (VHvgel;  PJtilomphie  de  la  Hiligion  d'Hegtt ;  Platan  in  Ari*ttJth*it 
Hegtlii  de  medio  termino  Dortrina  ;  Inquiry  into  Specula  tire  and  JSr^rimcntal  ScUnft. 
Lond  ,  1850,  Ijczioni  ttulta  Filowifia  dtUii  Sfnria  ;  Prolusion  i  alia  Storia  d*0a  Fi*'J*fii 
(epoca  Socratioai,  <d  alia  Fi'oaojia  dcUti  St  orb  i  ;  fl  ProMana  d<4T  Aun'nto:  J I  farmrfbi 
llx  nt  ( '/tit*<t  in  liltero  Stato%  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  sejiaration  of  the  Chnrefa 
from  the  State  held  by  Cavour  is  opposed  on  philosophical  and  political  ground*.  He 
also  translated  into  English  the  IIi*t*try  of  Heligion  and  of  the  Chri*ti*iu  Phurrk  bj 
Bretschneider,  London.  In  his  works  Vera  not  only  interprets  and  cxivoui.ds  Hotel's 
philosophy,  but  develops  it  and  expresses  it  in  a  more  intelligible  form,  thus  rendering 
it  accessible  to  students  not  familiar  with  Hegelian  terminology.  In  his  lutwdnrUM 
a  Ut  Pliitivbtpftie  <r Ilegd  he  rejects  the  Trinity  of  l>oing.  thought,  and  motion  which  Tren- 
delenburg proposed  to  substitute  to  the  Hegelian  Trinity  of  being,  not  b<*iiigai:ii  K-v»ai- 
ing  ;  In*  ;il<o  confutes  French  Eclecticism  and  the  materialistic  theories*  i«l"  ru:cim«'f 
and  Miili-schott.  In  his  Inquiry  into  Spent/at 7#v  and  l>f*riimnt,il  >'.-'t,.?r  he 
refutes  the  doctrines  of  Racon,  Locke,  and  other  representatives  of  Empiricism. 
His  labors  have  been  highly  praised  by  eminent  German  #  Hegelians,  among  whi»m 
is  Ropeukraiiz  in  **  Inr  tit  dank*"  Vol.  V..  R.  1,  and  in  his  \\'i*&in*chaft  dec  l.**gi*rhch 
Ida:  See  also  an  article  of  Emile  Saisset  in  the  Hi  rut  dm  lh  ux  Mtmdts,  15  T>Hrmb«r. 
1H00.  Among  other  HegeliaiiH  in  Italy  may  be  mentioned  :  Rertrando  Spavi-nta.  who, 
in  his  FHowtfia  di  (rhfarti,  180:i,  aimed  to  show  the  connection  of  the  doctrines  of  thi* 
philosopher  with  the  ideas  of  Hegel.  He  is  also  the  author  of  Intri«hizi"ii<  ob'i  bzvni 
di  FiJ»w>fni%  ls(>2,  Prinriju'idi  FU*w*fia%  18<>7  ;  Saggidi  frit  fat  jib»*ojieam  jfj.'tfai «  cdt\inmi, 
lsr.7;  FPowfia  di  Kan t  c  sua  rdazuuu ■  rol/a  Ffiwfia  Italia  mi,  lSiiO.  The  March  iiraeai 
Marianne  Florenzi  Waddington  was  at  first  a  disciple  of  Schilling,  whose  dialogue  Ot 
Jiruno  and  Letun*  on  tin  Philoanphy  of  lhliyion  she  translated  into  Italian.  In  her 
later  works,  however,  she  adopted  the  fundamental  ideas  and  the  terminology  of  HegeL 
She  wrote  Fihwfnni  di  foxuufagin  t  di  OnVfagw,  1803;  Saggi  di  pyfa**Mjia  t  di  Logics, 
ISfM  ;  Stiggia  nulla  Xatura.  1H00;  Stggi"  nulla  Filostfia  ddlo  Spirito,  1807  ;  DdV  immar* 
taU'd  d/lp  anima  umana.  1N('»M  ;  Hiflcxs&ni  xul  Socialwuo  r  Comuni#rn*h  18."i0.  Here  be- 
longs also  Fr.  Fiorentino.  the  author  of  Pittro  Pojn]Miarri—Tdf*io%  and  Study  Storia 
ttulio  Sruola  di  IP A*g aa  c  <r  Padora  al  S*c>lo  10  .  He  also  wrote  on  Po*itiri*m  ithH 
Pl<tt<mi«,n  in  Italy %  1S07  ; Ri vista  di  Bologna.)  Rafaelle  Mariano  wrote  IaI  PhUtm- 
phi*  fftntraifittrainr  m  It>dity  lSij.W;  lji*,dU  c  il  *»w  Era^ito*  U$ti5;  It  Hi*a*yimf*t4 
Italinno  bicondo  i  principii  dclUi  Filowjui  delta  Sturia  di  lhyd,  1806 ;    II  l*roNm* 
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i  in  Italia,  1973.  Among  those  who  have  devoted  thoinselve*  to  tho  applicutiou 
of  the  Hegelian  doctrine  to  the  special  branches  of  science  ma^v  be  uiciitioucd  C  I V  Mvi»s 
naturalist  and  physiologist ;  De -Sanctis  Marselli,  DeUio,  Sulvetti,  Stuuisluo  Hum,  \4. 
YitCo.  Gamerini,  and  Trani.  who  applied  it  particularly  u>  literary  aud  hi&ioncul  cuu- 
can,  and  to  political,  juridical  and  wsthetical  dcicuce*. 

6.  Scholasticism. — The  philosophical  development  of  Italian  |»hih> 
sophy  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  distinguished  by  its  national  character, 
and  the  decided  impulse  it  has  given  to  the  reconstruction  of  I  mix,  on 
the  basis  of  independence  and  liberty.  An  exception  to  thU  general 
tendency  is  to  be  found  in  the  writers  who,  tailoring  in  the  intcrvMn  of 
the  Church,  have  striven  to  re-establish  Scholasticism,  aud  with  it  *acor 
dotal  domination  over  national  thought,  Giovachiuo  Ventura  V17W*3 
1S*>1)  is  the  principal  representative  of  this  School.  11c  wa*  born  in 
Palermo,  and  early  became  a  member  of  tho  ( >rder  of  the  Thcal  ins.  1  le 
was  soon  elected  Superior-General  of  the  Order,  and  held  u  high  potti 
tion  in  the  government  of  tho  Church.  IIt»  was  one  id"  tltc  iiioM 
prominent  supporters  of  the  reforms  inaugurated  by  I  Nun  IX.  In  his 
eulogy  on  O'Connell,  in  his  funeral  oration  on  tho  victim**  of  tho  ro 
volution  of  Vienna  in  1848,  and  in  his  sermons  delivered  in  I  he  ( 'Impel 
of  the  Tuileries,  in  Paris,  1857-&8,  he  continued  to  show  hiiiiM-lf  a 
warm  champion  of  popular  rights.  In  his  philoho|ihical  worU,  how 
over,  he  constantly  maintained  the  fundamental  idea  of  Hrhula  lit  imu, 
placing  the  authority  of  the  Church  above  reason  ami  human  cuiineiciifi*, 
indeed  above  all  sovereignty.  Holding  that  pliilimupli)  wan  bill  a 
deduction  from  revelation,  he  asserted  that  I  he  ultimate  eiiieiinii  ut 
truth  lay  in  that  authority.  It  in  true,  he  mi)>,  that  idea*  Hii^iiiule  in 
sensations,  and  in  the  subsequent  images  which  are  left  b\  ihem  in  this 
mind;  but  ideas  liave  no  value  if  not  iijcoj'|H;raled  in  laiigiuij/e.  uhiih 
is  itself  derived  fn^ii  revelation.  J'hilojyjpliy  r<  iehed  iln  iidiiiiiintiiig 
p»iut  in  St.  Thoma-  A 'pitta-,  and  nothing  i.-  U:ft  to  j/hilor.,|,bi*M  |,ui 
to  >tudy,  and  to  exj'jiiiid  \\n*  d^irim-.-  *,\  that  wiiliT.  Wnhiui  i*  I)mj 
ai it  li«  ir  of  t  he  f •  »1 1*  » w  i  n  g  w»  >r\:  r  :  /a-  JA//W///  I  7/  / A/*////// *//////,  J  *  2*  ; 
//*  Ai  T/V'V  ft  »A  It  /-'<£***?  I'hiloKtjth'i' .  l*?,A  ;  A'/  T Mil  it  inn  it  lm 
•S  •■.#/••/-/»/•«  '»+  d'    ?'I  I  *h '*!'**'/ j  J***.   \f.A  ;     /,//    I  latum    I'll  tln^njilt  niu.    it 

4  \\'K  S"j*m%  ]v»4.     Js*  l'h,**,",t,l.,*    th,tfi.fl„i.   \*q\       if     //   /'*/, 

V''t'i-i»'7'j/'t'f,-A>/'S"m'.:':*ri    .-   •-■   !C/ ■•■  .-.ji  ii.  /w //"'"  -A .f //«'/./ 

J/-../.*.    l-Vvf-i*  rp    ]»:.:;:     fc.    ,■       /;'•    nf.,    M ',,1/1*+   it    l.ittt fit  I'  ••    j.i,l     .'.      '1' 

I'r  »j    •'.  2  '.".""J.        ?>■••€..•*  \«-    *   .»:.     ///'/'///.«///«  .»   tjmuli  1 1  >i   /§'*  i.i>  u  . 
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To  the  same  School  belongs  M.  Liberatore,  a  Jesuit,  the  author  of 
Iiixtitutime*  Philosophic^  1851;  St'jji'j  snlla  Cotwsoensa  Intdlrf- 
tuaUy  1855  ;  Ethica  et  Jus  Naturce,  1858.     Compendium  Logicas  et  Mt- 
tophf/siae,  1808.      Liberatore  rejects  the  vision  of  God,  as  well  as  the 
doctrine  of  pure  tradition,  as  the  principle  of  knowledge,  and  holds  that 
human  reason,  aided  by  the  senses  and  the  power  of  abstraction,  can 
originate  ideas,  and  attain  truth  and  certainty  in  the  order  of  nature. 
But  above  nature  and  man  there  is  the  authority  of  the  Church,  tlie 
only  infallible  guide  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  theology.     To  the 
same  School  may  be  referred  Sanseverino,  author  of  Philosophic  Chris- 
tiana cum  antifjua  et  nova  comparator,  1862;  C.  de  Crescenzio  who  wrote 
Scuofe  di  Filosofia,  180(5 ;  F.  Cai>ozza,  author  of  SoIUi  Filowfia  dei 
Padri  e  Dottori  delta  Chiesa  e  in  ittpecialitd  di  San  Tommaso  in  op- 
posi stone  alia,  Filosofia  moderna,  1808 ;  also  P.  Tapparelli  d'  Azeglio,a 
Jesuit,  brother  of  the  statesman  of  the  same  name,  the  author  of  Emme 
Critico   dei    Ooverni  liappresentatiri  delU  Soeietd  Moderne,  1S54, 
and  Saggio  teorico  delDiritto  Naturale  fondato  sxdV  esperiimza,  1855. 
La  Clviltd  Cattolica,  a  monthly  Review,  literary,  political,  and  phi- 
losophical, published  in  Rome,  is   the  principal  organ  of  this  sect. 
It  was  established  in  1850,  and  since  its  origin  it  has  been  chiefly 
edited  by  writers  belonging  to  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  such  as  Libera- 
tore, Perrone,  Azeglio,  Bresciaui,  and  Curci.    The  fundamental  idea  of 
this  Periodical  is  the   insufficiency  of  human  reason   in  all  questions 
which  refer  to  religion,  philosophy,  morality,  jurisprudence,  and  politic?. 
European  civilization  is  the  result  of  Catholicism,   and  it  is  only  in 
Catholicism  that  man  and  society  can  find  a  basis  for  their  develop- 
ment.    Protestantism,  liberty  of  conscience   and   thought   are  only 
sources  of  infidelity  and  revolution,  and  it  is  only  by  subjecting  itself 
to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  that  the  human  mind  can  re-establish 
its  natural  relations  with  (rod  and  man.     The  revolution  which  has 
made  Italy  one,  having  been  carried  out  against  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  is  anti-Catholic  and  anti-Christian.     These  doctrines  have  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  Pin 9  IX.,  who  in  his  Syllabus,  1804,  condemned 
as  monstrous  errors  the  following  propositions: — "  Moral  science  and 
philosophy  are  independent  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  ;"  "Phi- 
losophy may  be  treated  without  regard  to  revelation  ;"  "Theprincb 
pies  and  the  method  of  the  Scholastics  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
need,  and  the  progress  of  science ; "  u  Every  one  may  embrace  that 
religion,  which  he  in  his  conscience  may  think  true  ; "  "  Protestantism 
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is  a  form  of  Christianity,  in  which  man  may  please  God,  eqnally  as  well 
as  if  he  were  in  the  Catholic  Church ;  "  "  Common  schools  ought  to 
be  exempted  from  the  authority  of  the  Church."  These  and  other 
propositions,  proclaimed  as  religious  errors,  received  formal  condem- 
nation from  the  Church  in  the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  1870,  through 
the  dogmatic  definition  of  papal  infallibility,  the  logical  consequence 
of  genuine  Catholicism  and  the  highest  synthesis  of  Scholasticism. 

7.  Positivism,  or  rationalistic  naturalism,  as  implying  the  negation 
of  all  metaphysical  science,  is  represented  by  Giuseppe  Ferrari.  A 
Lombard  by  birth,  and  a  disciple  of  Komagnosi,  he  early  visited  Paris, 
where  lie  became  connected  with  the  University  of  France,  as  associate 
doctor.  He  afterwards  held  a  professorship  in  the  University  of  Stras- 
bourg, which  he  was  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  his  radical  opin- 
ions. In  1859  he  returned  to  Italy,  entered  Parliament,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  philosophy  successively  in  Turin,  Milan,  and 
Florence.  Admitting  as  insoluble  the  antinomies  of  reason  in  the 
sense  of  Kant,  Ferrari  holds  that  experience  is  the  only  foundation  of 
truth.  There  are  two  species  of  contradiction  into  which  the  mind 
may  fall,  the  positive  and  the  critical.  The  former  arise  from  faults 
of  reasoning,  and  may  disappear  through  a  verification  of  the  intellec- 
tual process.  The  latter  are  the  results  of  a  fatal  law  of  the  mind,  and 
cannot  be  avoided.  Kant  reduced  these  contradictions  to  the  ideas  hav- 
ing reference  to  God,  the  world,  and  man ;  but  in  fact  they  are  number- 
less ;  they  are  in  us  and  out  of  us ;  they  manifest  themselves  in  our  ideas 
and  actions,  in  both  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  order.  Their  uni- 
versality is  the  law  of  mind  and  nature.  Hegel  with  an  effort  of  genius 
attempted  to  reduce  them  to  a  rational  unity  ;  but  he  succeeded  only 
in  giving  us  a  philosophy  of  contradictions.  His  failure  shows  the 
impossibility  of  metaphysical  science,  and  the  futility  of  the  labors  of 
metaphysicians  to  find  a  relation  between  Nature  and  Logic.  Between 
the  two  there  is  no  relation  ;  the  former  is  founded  on  the  law  of  con- 
trast and  change,  the  latter  on  identity ;  hence  there  is  an  essential 
opposition  between  them,  which  renders  it  impossible  to  represent 
reality  in  accordance  with  mental  ideality.  Indeed  the  mind  itself 
is  subject  to  the  law  of  opposition,  so  that  in  reality  an  absolute 
identity  even  in  the  logical  order  is  an  impossibility.  The  effort 
therefore  to  reduce  nature  and  mind  to  scientific  unity  must  ine- 
vitably result  in  transforming  the  critical  antimonies  into  positive 
ones,  and  thus  in  making  error  a  necessity.  The  mind  is  neither 
33 
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superior  nor  eqnal  to  nature ;  it  is  its  child ;  and  it  is  only  in  sub- 
mission to  nature  that  it  can  co-ordinate  its  thoughts,  determine  its 
knowledge,  and  find  a  basis  for  speculation.  Phenomenalism,  there- 
fore, with  all  the  oppositions  which  are  revealed  in  the  ever-chang- 
ing movement  of  nature,  is  the  object  as  well  as  the  limit  of  our 
intelligence.  The  ideal  relations,  such  as  the  relations  of  quality  and 
substance,  of  effect  and  cause,  of  finite  and  infinite,  and  all  others 
which  relate  to  the  supreme  laws  of  nature  and  thought,  are  so  many 
oppositions  which  predominate  in  the  universe,  and  in  all  our  analyses; 
they  are  the  inexplicable  conditions  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  insuper- 
able limits  of  all  science.  An  impenetrable  mystery  envelopes  them, 
and  the  mind  can  neither  explain  nor.  reconcile  them.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  no  absolute  truth  exists  in  the  human  mind,  and  that  philo- 
sophy is  only  so  far  true  as  it  does  not  overstep  the  limits  of  a  pheno- 
menal experience,  the  cause  of  which  is  an  everlasting  movement,  and 
its  law  a  perpetual  opposition. 

I>ed  by  these  ideas,  Ferrari  attempts  a  philosophical  reconstruction 
of  the  political  development  of  nations,  founded  exclusively  on  expe- 
rience and  induction.  He  establishes  therefore  a  general  and  uniform 
type  of  this  development,  and  divides  it  into  four  periods,  each  com- 
prising about  thirty  years.  The  first  ]>eriod  is  an  epoch  of  jmywror 
tion,  in  which  new  ideas  are  manifested,  and  the  genus  of  future 
events  and  laws  deposited  in  the  soul  of  the  people.  This  is  followed 
by  the  period  of  ^plosion,  in  which  those  germs,  having  reached  their 
maturity,  burst  forth  in  explicit  ideas,  and  are  transformed  into  politi- 
cal action.  A  phasis  of  reaction  next  appears,  by  which  a  ten i] >orary 
return  is  made  to  the  ancient  regime,  and  the  new  form  of  civilization 
and  the  doctrines  of  revolution  are  momentarily  suppressed.  In  this 
phase  the  body  politic  finds  itself  in  a  kind  of  oscillation  between  the 
old  and  the  new,  seeking  its  equilibrium.  Finally,  the  last  j>eriod 
completes  the  movement  through  a  solution,  and  it  ends  with  ingraft- 
ing the  new  ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  in  the  character  of 
the  government.  Thus  in  France,  Louis  XIV.  represents  the  fifft 
period,  the  revolution  the  second,  the  last  years  of  Napoleon  and  the 
kingdoms  of  Louis  XVIII.,  Charles  X.,  and  Louis  Philippe  the  tfairdf 
while  the  fourth  begins  in  the  revolution  of  1848,  is  interrupted  )g 
the  second  empire,  and  recommences  with  its  falL  Ferrari  ll,Jfcl 
author  of  La  Mente  di  G.  B.  Vico,  1837 ;  La  Mentedi  G.  D-  **~ 
nosi,  1835  ;  De  TErreur  ;  Vim  e  VLtalie,  1839 ;  Idees  i 
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de  Platon  et  cTAristote  /  Essai  stir  le  Principe  et  les  Limites  de  la 
Philosophic  de  PHistoire  ;  Histoire  de  la  liaison  de  VEtat ;  His- 
tot  re  ties  Revolutions  (FIta/ie,  1858  ;  Vorso  di  Lesion  i  sugli  Serittori 
Politici  Italianij  1862-63;  Filosojia  delta  liivoliizione,  1851. 

Ausonio  Franchi  (a  nom  de  plume  assumed  by  F.  lionavino)  is 
another  representative  of  this  School.  In  his  youth  he  became  a  priest, 
but  soon  renounced  this  position,  and  avowed  himself  a  rationalist  and 
a  naturalist.  He  is  now  professor  of  the  philosophy  of  history  in  the 
University  of  Pavia.  In  his  work.  La  Filosojia  delle  Scuole  Iftdiane, 
1852,  he  attempts  a  criticism  of  the  philosophies  of  Rosmini,  Gioberti, 
and  Mamiani,  and  rejects  them  all  as  exponents  of  old  Scholasticism 
under  new  forms.  Admitting  the  negative  part  of  the  doctrine  of 
Kant,  he  derives  his  positive  ideas  from  the  French  philosophers  of 
the  18th  century.  Nature  and  its  phenomena  are  the  limits  of  our 
knowledge,  and  time  and  space  its  exclusive  conditions.  There  is  no 
other  reality,  which  the  mind  can  reach  ;  there  is  no  substance,  no 
truth  in  itself.  The  infinite  is  only  the  indefinite,  and  even  this  is 
not  real,  but  ideal.  In  his  book  Del  Sentitnento,  1854,  Franchi  rfcsts 
his  psychology  on  sensation,  and  makes  this  the  origin  of  all  mental 
faculties.  Applying  these  ideas  to  religion  in  his  L<i  Religion?  del 
Secolo  19°,  1853,  and  in  his  II  Razioyialismo  del  Popofo,  1S56,  he 
borrows  from  Feuerbach,  from  (>>mte  and  other  positivists,  the 
idea  of  humanity  as  the  basis  and  the  object  of  a  genuine  rationalistic 
religion.  In  his  Review,  La  Ragione,  which  he  established  in  1854, 
he  discussed  the  most  important  questions  of  philosophy,  religion,  and 
politics,  showing  a  decided  tendency  towards  Socialism,  yet  maintain- 
ing a  proper  regard  for  the  rights  of  property  and  the  institution  of 
the  family.  lie  is  also  the  author  of  Lesioni  sulfu  Storia  del  fa  Fifo- 
sojia  Moderna,  1863,  and  of  the  work  Sulfa  Teoriea  del  Giudfcio, 
1871.  Jacques  Moleschott,  professor  in  the  University  of  Turin,  in 
his  Iji  Circulation  de  la  Vie,  1S66,  and  other  numerous  works  on 
physiology,  Salvator  Tommasi,  professor  in  the  University  of  Naples, 
author  of  the  Ntituralismo  Jfoderno,  1866,  and  other  eminent  phys- 
iologists and  scientists,  contend  that  all  knowledge  is  essentially 
relative  and  finite,  and  that  therefore  all  questions  relating  to  the  Ab- 
solute *nd  the  Infinite  are  insoluble  ;  hence  they  assert  that  the  pro- 
vince of  philosophy  must  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  natural 
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To  this  School,  although  from  an  entirely  different  point  of  viewT 
may  be  referred  Pasquale  Villari,  the  author  of  La  Storia  di  Savonaro- 
la, 1858,  who  in  his  Saggi  di  Storia,  Critiea,  e  Politiea,  1868,  insists  on 
the  exclusive  application  of  the  historical  method  to  philosophical 
sciences,  a  method,  the  adoption  of  which  is  urged  by  Kaffaele  Lam- 
bruschini,  the  author  of  DeW  Educazione  e  d*W  Istruzione,  1849,  La 
Guida  delP  Edueatore,  and  other  valuable  works  on  education ;  cf.  his 
La  Filosofia  Positiva  esaminata  secondo  i  Principii  della  Pedagogia, 
in  the  Gioventuoi  Florence,  June,  1868,  a  weekly  paper  devoted  to  the 
progress  of  education.  The  following  writers,  under  different  aspects, 
illustrate  the  contemporary  liistory  of  Positive  Philosophy  in  Italy:— 
Bissolati,  Introduzione  aUe  Istkuzioni  Pirroniane,  1870 ;  A.  Secehi, 
Unitd  dalle  Forze  Fisiche,  1864 ;  Pozzolini,  Lnduzionedelh  Forze  Fisiche, 
1868;  Barbera,  La  Legge  universale  di  rotazione,  and  Newton  e  h 
Filosofia  natural*,  1870;  A.  Martinozzoli,  La  Teoria  della  Fih^pi, 
1870 ;  B.  Biatico,  La  Rivohizione  nella  Filosofia,  ossia  il  Yero  ed  fl 
LecitoapplicatialMateriali#nw,  1870 ;  T.  Dandolo,  Storia  del  Pemiero 
nei- tempi  moderni,  1871 ;  G.  Coco-Zanghi,  Antropologia,  V  Uoino  a  k 
Seimmia,  1871 ;  A.  Angiulli,  La  Filosofia  e  hi  Ricerca  Positiva,  1S69; 
P.  Siciliani,  Sul  Rinnovamento  delta  Filosofia  Positiva  in  Italia, 
1871 ;  G.  Barzellotti,  La  Morale  nella  Filosofia  Positwa,  1872.  R 
Lanriano,  Saggio  di  Se'wnza  Prima,  IS 71  ;  F  Universo*  F  Astro  e  Tin- 
iliri/lffo,  IS  72  ;  M.  Panizza,  //  Poxitivixm-o  Fih>sofiro,  e  il  Posit livi*mo 
Scientifico,  Lett  ere  ad  Frmanno  L.  F.  Udmholtz,  1871. 
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Dr.  Ueberweg,  some  time  before  his  death,  and  before  the  publication  of  the  third 
edition  of  the  last  part  of  his  History  of  Philosophy  (1872),  kindly  forwarded  to  the 
translator  a  copy  of  the  most  important  additions  and  alterations  which  were  to  appear 
in  that  edition.  The  second  volume  of  this  translation,  up  to  and  including  §  132,  was 
already  in  print  when  the  third  edition  of  the  original  appeared.  The  manuscript  for 
paragraphs  133-135  was  immediately  revised  so  as  to  include  the  further  and  latest 
additions  to  those  paragraphs  in  the  original.  We  append  here  further  bibliographical 
and  other  additions  to  the  other  paragraphs  in  this  volume,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
incorporate  into  the  body  of  the  work. 

To  §  107  :— 

Ed.  Zeller,  GeecA.  der  devtechen  Philo*.  eeit  LelbnUe  [1871  ?  belongs  together  with  Doner's  "History  of 
German  Theology,"  Lotzc's  "  History  of  JSsthotics  in  Germany,"  and  other  works,  to  the  series  of  volumes 
constituting  the  "  Hirtory  of  the  Sciences  in  Germany,"  published  at  Munich  under  the  patronage  of  the  king" 
of  Bavaria.— 7V.]  August  Tabulski,  Ueber  den  JStnJIus*  der  Mathein,  auf  die  geech.  Eiitw.  d.  jfkiloe,  bit 
t  (Jena  Inaug.  Dissert),  Leipsic,  1868. 


To  §  109:— 

Max  Maywald,  Ueber  die  Lehre  von  der  ttceifachen  Wahrheity  Berlin,  1871. 

Hturo  Delff,  Dante  Alighieri,  Leipsic,  I860  (seeks  to  point  our.  relation*  to  PlatoUsm  and  mysticism  in 
Dante) ;  J.  A.  Soartazxini,  Data*  Al.,  eeine  Zeit,  e.  Leben  u.  9.  Werke,  Berlin,  1869. 

Writers  on  Bcosarion  are:  Al.  Bandini  (Rome,  1777),  Hocko  (Haarlem,  1840),  and  O.  Raggi  (Rome,  1844); 
el  also  Boissonade,  Anted,  gr.  F.,  p.  454,  seq. 

Of  Henchlin,  L.  Geiger  has  recently  written  (Leip«ic,  1871). 

Jon.  Vahlcn,  Lorenzo  Valla  (an  address  delivered  in  1804),  3d  reprint,  Berlin,  1870.  On  Valla's  Dialeo- 
$toet  DiMputatlone*,  see  PranU,  Ge*rh.  d.  Logtk,  IV.,  Lcip*.,  1870,  pp.  161-167. 

W.  Schmitr,  Petru*  liamu*  al*  Schnlmann.  in  the  N.  Jah'b.  f.  Philol.  u.  i\W.,  vol  tttt,  1868,  pp.  567-674 ; 
Benjamin  Chagnard,  Rtunu*  et  eee  opinion*  reltgieueee,  Stranburg,  1869. 

Montaigne,  Eviai*.  T.  xte  original  de  1580,  avec  le*  variante*  dee  idittone  de  1588  et  1587,  publ.  par  R. 
Deeeitneri*  et  H.  Rarkhaueen,  Vol.  I.,  Bordeaux,  1870;  A.  Leveau,  Etude  eur  lee  Saeaie  de  Montaigne, 
Paris,  1870. 

A  new  work  on  the  history  of  modem  skepticism  is  the  following :  H.  Was,  Oeechiedenie  von  het  Sceptt- 
deme  der  eeteniiende  eeuw  in  de  vornamete  Kuropeeeche  Stouten,  VoL  I.  (on  the  History  of  Skepticism  in 
England),  Utrecht,  1870. 

Qennadini*  ««ra  twv  IlAif<bn>ec  iwcptitv  hr'  'AptoroWAtt  ha*  been  edited  by  M.  Minas.  Paris,  1^58. 

The  De  Be  dUUectica,  by  George  of  Trobizond,  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  1569.  While  reproducing  the 
Aristotelian  school-tradition,  it  gives  evidence  al*>  of  the  influence  of  Cicero. 

The  following  paragraph  in  to  be  added,  p.  8,  line  13  from  below : 
"  Leonardos  Aretums  (L.  Brnni  of  Arezzo,  died  1444)  first  laid  in  the  years  1397 
and  1898,  at  Florence,  Borne,  and  Venice,  the  foundations  of  a  permanent  interest  in 
Iheatodyo/thaOreakUngnaga.    Ha  taoalated  aome  of  Aristotle's  works,  in  portion- 
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lar  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  and  the  Potttica  (the  latter,  according  to  Oncken's  conjec- 
ture— Die  Staatdehre  de*  Arista  Leipa.,  1870,  p.  79 — from  a  manuscript  brought  by 
Francesco  Filelfo  in  1429  from  Constantinople),  into  Latin,  and  these  translations  took 
the  place  of  the  grossly  literal,  tasteless,  and  unintelligent  translations,  which  Moer- 
becke,  at  the  instance  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  had  made.  In  his  De  Disputationum  tau 
(ed.  by  Feuerlin,  Nuremberg,  1734)  he  combats  the  scholastic  barbarism,  and  recom- 
mends, in  addition  to  Aristotle  (the  text  of  whose  works  he  regards  as  greatly  cor- 
rupted), in  particular  Varro  and  Cicero.  Of  like  mind  with  him  was  ^n^a*  Sylvia* 
Piccolomini  (Pope  Rub  II.,  died  1464;  of  him  Georg  Voigt  has  written,  Berlin, 
1856-63)." 

To  §  110  :— 

J.  H.  Stuas,  De  Luthero  phUosopko  eclectico,  Gotha,  1790 ;  Luther'*  Philos.  von  Theophilos,  Hauwnc, 
1870. 

On  Mclanchthon  see  Buhle,  Gesch.  d.  n.  Philos.,  II.  2,  Gott.,  1801,  p.  478  aeq. ;  Arthur  Richter,  M.'i  Vtr- 
dienete  um  den  philoe.  UiUerricht%  Leipdc,  1870. 

To  §  111  :— 

Cl.  Martini,  Das  Hospital  Cues  und  dessert  Stifter,  Treves,  1841.  F.  A.  Scharpff.  Der  Cardinal  v*d 
Blschof  Xicolau*  von  Cwta  alt  Reformator  in  Kirc/te,  Reich  u.  Philon,  dee  15.  Jahrh.,  Tubingen,  1871. 

M.  B.  Leasing,  ParacclHWt,  aein  Leben  und  Denken,  Berlin,  1339;  E;nil  Sehinei&ser,  Die  Medici*  da 
Paracelxu*  im  Znsammenhang  mil  *einer  Phtlos.  dargeMtelU  (Inaug.  Dissert.),  Berlin,  lfc69. 

The  following  author*,  among  others,  treat  of  Galileo :  Max  Parchappe,  Galilee,  Paria,  1866 ;  Emil  WohJ- 
will,  Der  lnqul*iln>nsproce*M  dee  G.  G.,  Berlin,  lb70.  LSir  D.  Brewster,  Martyrn  of  Science,  4th  ed-  LcmL 
1859.  Articles  in  Catholic  World,  Vol.  8,  N.  York,  1869,  pp.  321-389,  433-463;  Dublin  Rev.  Oct.  1865;  S* 
d.  deux  Monde*.  1864  ;  Abb6  Castelnau,  Vie  de  G.  Paria,  1870.— 7r.] 

J.  Toulan,  Etude  nur  Lucilio  Vanini  condamne  ei  exicuti  a  Toulouse  le  9  Fevrier  1619  oomme  coupabk 
dTathtlHrne,  Strasbnrg,  1869. 

Addition.il  references  on  Jacob  Boehme  are  the  following  :  Abr.  Calov,  A  Mi  -  Boh  mi  u*,  Wirtenb»vr£.  WA\ 
Erasmu- Fraueisci,  Geye/i  strati  der  Morgenrotht;  Nuremberg,  1685;  Franz  von  Raadcr,  Yorh^nniirn  uber 
JJ.'x  Tfieolorjumena  und  Philosopheme.  in  Baadcr's  Complete  Works,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  357-436;  Y<>r!.  v.  ErlH^t. 
fiber  J.  H.'m  Lthre,  ed.  by  Hamberger.  Ptid.,  Vol.  XIII.  :  Moritz  Carrieiv,  Die  pinion.  lYeUan^xhatrutg  if 
JiffornidtlotiHztit.  pp.  007-7*25;  Adolf  von  Harless,  ./.  B.  it.  die  Alchyminlen.  nebst  cittern  Anhawj  uUrJ.  '■>• 
G'tc/ifrr*  Ixhcn  und  Irrthiimer,  Berlin,  1S70. 

Franz  von  Baader  treats  of  St.  Martin,  in  the  12th  vol.  of  hi*  Complete  Works,  ed.  by  von  Oston^ackrE, 
Leipsie.  1S00. 

The  II  Principe  of  Maochiavelli  has  been  newly  translated  and  annotated  by  Alfnxl  Eberhard  i  Berlin, 
1868).  and  also  in  the  Hist.-pol.  MM.  (Berlin,  1870),  by  W.  W.  Gruzmaoher  (together  with  u  tran -i  alien,  bj 
L.  B.  Forrtcr,  of  Frederick  the  Great's  Anti- Maochiavelli,  together  with  two  minor  political  es-says  by 
Frederick).  Cf.  further  Karl  Twesten,  Maahiavelli,  in  the  third  series  of  the  tiamnUung  yemetnvertt.  Yortr 
u.  AMiandU  Berlin,  I8f>8,  and  the  work  on  M.  by  C.  Giainbelli,  Turin,  18*10. 

On  ThomaH  More,  *ee  \V.  Jos.  Walter,  Life  of  Sir  Thonvi*  More.  Tendon,  1839  (French  transL,  5th «L 
Tours,  1S»W).  [Translation  of  Erasmus'  letter  to  Ulric  Hutxcn  on  Sir  Th.  M.,  in  Xort/i  Am.  Rev.,  8.  1&*, 
pj).  lhl-191 ;  articles  in  We»tm.  /ter.,  11,  1SS»,  pp.  llW-'-Jll  (on  Southoys  Sir  Th.  M.),  X.  Brit.  Bet.,  30,  U* 
(on  More  and  the  Reformation).  Am.  Ch.  Rev.,  31.  N.  York,  1869,  pp.  1-34,  968-299,  Dxtbl.  Cnic.  Mag^Vtf, 
pp.  603-621.  Catholic  World,  V.,  p.  633  seq.  (New  York).  Life  of  More,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  J 
to*h*«  Mi.srrilmu>nn*  WorHs.—Tr.] 

C.  BrcH-re.  Hugo  Gi'otivf  IluckkeJtr  e.  katholischen  Glauben  (transL  from  the  Dutch  by  L.  Clara*;  • 
F.  X.  Schulte),  Treves,  1871. 

To§  113:— 

Pen*e'e*  de  Bacon,  Kepler,  Xewton  et  Euler  nur  la  relig.  et  la  morale,  recueiOto*  par 
1870:  J.  H.  v.  Kirchmann,   Bacon'*  Leben  und  Srbriften,   in  the  Philos.  Bibliothek.  Vol. 
pp.  1-26;  P.  SUpfer,  G^uall*  mpientOr  antique?  laudator,  quail*  inl<°rj>rex  Ft.  B.  exnttteriiC 
1870.     [A.  E.  Finch,   On  the  Inductive  Philon.,  i winding  a  Parallel  between  Lord  Bacon 
Philosop/iersiMiMldTetu),  Lond.,  1872;  Mux  Mullcr,  TfteP/Ulos.  of  Bacon,  in  Chips  from  a 
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VoL  in. ;  Baron  Liebig,  Bacon  as  a  Natural  Philosopher,  in  MacmiUan's  Magazine,  VIII.,  1863,  pp.  237-919 
and  957-967 ;  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  The  Phiios.  Oenius  of  It.  and  Loske,  in  hi*  Xi*rll.  Mori* :  E.  Everett, 
.Character  of  Bacon,  in  North  Am,  JUv-,  16,  1833,  pp.  a«>-:W7;  A.  IL  Bledaoe,  /toim  «mf  A*«  Philo».,  in 
jMk.  </«.  /fer.,  29,  N.  York,  1*47,  pp.  22-63 ;  articles  in  Aero  Eng  lander,  New  Haven,  Ls5"i,  X..  pp.  3&KI74, 
sad  CAr.  Examiner,  New  York,  1862,  71,  pp.  157-lSS.— 7V\] 

44  Bacon  was  filled  with  real  love  for  science ;  but  the  power  of  political  ambition  and 
the  love  of  ostentation  in  him  were  still  greater.  His  character  was  not  a  great  and 
pare  one ;  still  the  charges  against  him  have  often  been  exaggerated.  It  was  his  official 
dutj,  as  the  attorney  of  the  Grown,  to  bring  the  accusation  against  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
his  previous  patron,  after  that  the  latter  had  entered  into  treasonable  negotiations  with 
king  James  of  Scotland  against  Elizabeth.  Bacon's  course  in  accepting  gifts,  as  Lord 
Chief -Justice,  from  the  parties  to  actions,  and.  as  Lord  Chancellor,  from  applicants  for 
patents  and  licenses,  cannot  be  justified.  In  his  written  answer  to  the  bill  of  indictment 
presented  to  him  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  April,  1021,  Bacon  confessed  himself  guilty 
on  all  of  the  twenty-eight  points  mentioned,  affirming,  however,  that  he  only  received 
the  gifts  after  the  cases  had  been  decided  (and  this  appears  to  have  been  altogether  true), 
and  that  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  led  through  the  expectation  of  them  into  giving 
a  partisan  judgment  (a  statement  the  truth  of  which  may  be  doubted).  The  reception 
of  such  gifts  was  so  common  in  Bacon's  time,  that  his  individual  guilt  may  fairly  be 
reckoned  as  palliated,  though  not  wholly  removed,  by  the  prevalent  abuse ;  for  a  just 
moral  judgment  takes  into  consideration  not  only  the  absolute  rule  of  right,  but  also 
the  average  conduct  of  the  contemporaries  of  the  accused."  (Addition  to  p.  36,  account 
of  Bacon's  life. ) 

To  §  114:— 

He*  arte*.  Lettres  inid.  prfc4d<es  tTunc  introtL  par  E.  de  Budf,  Far!*,  1869.  All  of  the  philoa.  writings 
of  lK»»carU»n  {iMttimr*,  MftUtatlons,  Prtncip.  Pfuhm.,  and  I\i**ione*  Anitmr)  have  been  translated  [into 
German]  ami  accompanied  with  couimcnturiets  in  the  Phiios.  Bibliothrk,  Berlin,  lfcTU.— J.  Millet,  Descartes, 
son  hixt.  tUput*  1637,  sa  phll.,  son  role  dan*  le  mourement  gtiural  tie  r  esprit  humaln.  Paris  1>70 ;  W.  Ernst, 
Descartes.  *in  Leben  und  Denken,  Sitae,  Leipa  (Bohemia),  1869;  P.  Kuuodt,  De  Cartesii  sententia:  cogito 
ergo  sum  ( l)u-»crt.  k  Droxlau,  1845;  F.  Volknier,  Das  VerhHltnlss  von  Gxixt  und  KTorper  im  Mtnschen,  nuch 
CartemtH*,  Brcnlau,  1MUI;  £.  Bum,  Montesquieu  und  Cartesius,  in  the  Phiios.  Monatsh.,  IV.  1,  Berlin,  1869, 
pp.  1-SH;  Bertrund  tie  St.  (Jenuain,  Dene,  consid&re  commc  physiologists  et  comtne  metlecin,  Paris  1870; 
Lndovic  Carrau.  Expos.  criL  de  hi  thiorie  des  passions  iians  /Msc.,  Malrbranche  et  Spinoza  (ThcMtt),  Straa- 
bnric.  I*?!*.  [A  translation  of  The  Meditation*  of  Dtstartes,  by  Win.  It.  Walker,  wok  published  in  the  four 
Bomber*  of  the  Journal  of  Specut.  Philt**.,  Vol.  IV.,  St.  Louik,  1870.  iHscourse  on  the  Mctitod  of  rightly 
conducting  the  Jieason  ami  seeking  truth  in  the  Sticnivs,  trunsl.  fr.  the  French,  Edinburgh,  1850.  Article* 
on  Dnrarte*  in  the  North  Am.  Review.  5<i.  1M3,  pp.  (&-$U  i  review  of  llaliam'A  Literature  of  Europe),  and 
Ed.  Rerietr  (on  Oenlusand  Writings  if  D.),  115,  iNVi.  pp.  1-10  u\m.  ed.).—  7*/-.] 

[E.  Sheldon,  Pierre  Bagle,  in  *Y.  Am.  Her.,  Ill,  l,s7U,  pp.  :)77-Htt.— 7V.] 

Th.  L'HTmnx,  Etudes  sur  les  peusees  de  I*ascttl.  Sirasburg,  1862;  Theuphil  With.  Ecklln,  Bl.  Pascal,  ein 
Ztuge  tier  Wahrheit,  Band,  1870;  A.  Vinet,  Etudes  *ur  Pascal,  Pari*,  1S48,  2d  ed.,  1N5«;  C.  F.  thwarts, 
Pasrals  'ittlanlen.  Fragmente  und  Briefe,  2d  ed.,  Lci|M.,  1MI&  [Varum*  translation*  of  work**  of  Pascal 
hmvp  been  made  into  Engluth.  An  account  of  thene.  art  well  on  further  literary  reference*  on  the  work*  of 
lfe«-al,  will  in*  found  in  the  following  publication*:  Th?  Prorinrial  Ut'vrs  of  Mai*-  Pival.  A  mir  Trans- 
lation: r-.th  llixturital  Introtluction  ami  Note*,  bt/  R*r.  Thoina*  McCrie.  PrewUd  by  a  Lift-  of  ISiwl 
(reprint  of  an  article  tn  tho  Meeqpd  numtier  of  the  North  Britinh  lteview,  entitliNl  Ihixtvirs  I.ife%  Writing*,  ami 
IMart*t*rif*\%  a  Critical  E*miv  (translated  from  Villeinain),  and  a  BiblUxjraphieal  Sotwe.  Edited  by  ().  W. 
Wight,  A.  V..  New  York,  lfrO);  The.  Tuttught*.  letter*,  and  Opuscule*  of  III.  I*a*cal,  transited  from  the 
Frt*"h  Kith  the  exception  of  tho  letters,  traumata]  by  Mary  L.  Booth |  by  ().  W.  Wight,  A.M.;  with 
fmirodurt4.rff  Xotuei.  and  Notes  from  all  the  t'ommetdator*.  New  York,  12S61. —  Tr.) 

[Maltbntnche.  an  Exam,  of  his  (ij)lnton  of  Hod,  by  John  Locke,  in  hU  Philos.  Works,  ed.  by  St  John, 
ToL  II.,  r»nd..  1ST, I  pp.  U4-4.V).  Blampi«non  oa  *.,  Paris  lbOl;  •!*>,  AnnaUs  de  Phil.  ChreL,  lcfO; 
Monthly  Hel.  Mag.,  Boaton,  1856.— TV.j 
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To  the  second  note  on  p.  50  Prof.  Ueberweg  adds,  in  the  third  edition,  the  following: 
—  "  The  proof  of  God's  existence  con  be  found  in  the  idea  of  God,  as  such,  only  when 
this  idea  in  us  is  identified  with  his  existence  ;  for  that  the  idea  of  God,  when  thought 
by  us.  w  thereby  in  us  or  has  existence,  is  of  course  undeniable  and  obvious  enough ; 
but  Descartes  does  not  so  identify  idea  and  being ;  he  understands  by  God,  the  creator 
of  the  world,  the  object  (etut)  which  we  think  in  our  idea  of  God,  but  no*  this  idea 
itself." 

To  §  115 :— 

The  most  complete  and  exact  account  of  the  Yarlotw  editions  of  Spinoza's  works  and  of  work*  on  Bpiam 
in  given  by  Ant.  van  der  Linde,  in  Benedictus  Spinous  Bibliograjle,  sGravenhagc,  1871.  Spjooza'*  6dnmi- 
llche  Werkc,  tranaL  by  v.  Kirchmann  und  Schaarachmidt,  Berlin,  1£?2 ;  Paul  Janet,  Spino&i  tt  It  Spknvaau 
iSaprU  leu  travaux  recent,  in  the  llecue  den  deux  monde*%  Pari*,  1567.  Among  the  early  opponents  of 
Spinoza's  doctrine  may  bo  mentioned  Rappolt,  of  Jena  (Oratio contra  naturalltta*\  von  Blyenburg  {Deter*. 
relig.  christians,  Amst.,  1074),  and  Mu-uun  (Tract,  theol.-polit.  ad  cerilati*  lumen  examinatu*.  Jena,  ISHl 
Lambert,  the  Cartesian,  wrote,  in  opposition  to  the  Tract,  theol.-pol.  and  the  Ethic*,  I)e  cultu  uatu/xuiet 
origitie  moralitatl*.  Uottenlatn,  168U.  Joh.  Regius  (Cartenltm  veru*  Spiuozixmi  architectux%  Leeuwaakc 
171*3),  and  V.  C.  Pappo  (Spiiutziimu*  detect  us,  Weimar,  17511,  combated,  together  with  SpLuozi-ia.  Cane- 
rianism,  as  the  source  <>f  the  former.— Jos.  Bayer,  G<*the'«  Verhaltntw  zn  relig.  Fragen%  Prague.  1?*W.— Vfcwc 
Cousin,  Den  rapport*  dn  carte  Hianixme  et  ilu  tplnozlvme,  in  Fragment*  de  philon.  curi{*ieum\  Paris,  1862.— 
Sal.  Rubin,  Spin,  und  M<iinv>rude«,  Vienna,  18»>8.— Wilhelm  Liebrich,  Esamen  crit.  du  trait  i  th.-pt4.dr  Sfr 
Strasb.,  18fi!». — Ik.  Misses,  Sp.  n.  d.  Kabbata*  iu  the  ZciUn.br.  f.  ex..  Philu*.,  VIII..  1^X»,  |.p.  'J5ti-9T*. 
(According  to  Mioses,  the  point  of  departure  and  of  support  for  Spiiii>za's  doctrine  was  fnund  by  h:m  in  the 
cal>ali.«tic  denomination  of  CnM  as  the  Infinite,  En-St»ph.  n  denomination  unknown  to  M.tun»nide«  and  «ber 
Jewish  philosophers,  r.rul  leading  directly  to  pantheism :  God  is  considered  by  cabal  ists,  as  by  Spinoza,  a*  the 
immanent  cause  and  essence  of  all  things  and  the  relation  of  the  universe  to  (Jod  Ls  compared  to  the  relation 
of  the  folds  of  »  garment  to  the  garment  itself,  and  is  henoe  conceived  in  a  manner  analogous  tothut  inwhka 
Spinoza  conceives  the  modes  or  affections  [accident-*]  of  God  as  related  to  (rod;  the  doctrine  of,  the  nniver-al 
animation  of  things,  even  of  stones,  had  Inien  already  enunciated  by  cabalists,  as  also  the  doctrine  of  a  |«rtul 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  Spinoza"  s  doctrine  of  the  attributes,  w  hile  indeed  conflicting  with  the  <.-ab.d:<ti<-  tit-nial  of 
extension  in  God,  funis  nevertheless  a  ]»oiut  of  connection  in  the  cabalistic  doctrine  of  the  infinite  liixht.  w:ii-h 
is-ue-  from  the  Inlinhe  throueh  the  effect  of  a  first  concentration,  which  omtain^  the  germ  of  i hat  %ari: it 
th;iL  is  n«>t  contained  in  the  One  as  such,  and  to  which  alone  tin-  name  Jehovah,  the  c\er-v  .<:k.uz.  is  appro- 
priate :  thi-  denial  of  t!ie  freedom  of  the  human  will  is  <i  sy.-teniatie.  hnrical-y  correct  con.-wii:vi:ev.  -..■  i:ch  va* 
onlv  not  expressed  in  the  Cabala  :  M;s-es  points  out  the  Neo-Plaumic  and  CI  noetic  source-  of  tr.e  C.dula  in 
Zt'/nut  l*,ufii"fch.  Porst.  umt  I rit.  BeUuchtung  tltr  jiid.  Geheimlehre,  Cracow,  1SC*-M>3.  Xum-..ro.i-  Neo-11*- 
tonic-  idea-,  were  reproduced  not  oi.'v  by  Ibn  Uebirol,  but  also  by  Ibn  E-ra,  the  biblical  critic,  who  v,^  h  .rhlj 
esteemed  as  such  by  Spinal.  Still,  the--  n-cmblances  have  probably  only  to  an  extremely  <.ivht  evtct.t  any 
genetic  .-i.;nilic:in»v.  There  is  scarcely  nvun  to  doubt  that  tin-  source  of  Spino/ji's  identifirnti  >\\  of  exter.i'jd 
and  thinking  sub<;anci*  i<  to  in-  .-  i;;'_'ht  in  Spino/.a'-  opisisition  to  the  daalistie  p*yeho!ogy  of  lv>.'.in-.: 

Aior.  I'.ra>eh,  //.  r.  Sp.'*  si/*h-in  d-r  Phi',*,  narh  tier  Ethik  u.  den  uhrigen  Tr*vtaie.>  h  »«  /••*:  ■-.  ».■»  ■?'-  at. 
Enttr.da,g.  mile.  Ilmgr.  .sp.'s.  B.-riin.  ISTfi;  E.  All>ert  Fniy-se.  Lldtede  Dieu  dan*  >•■''  •"■'.  Pa'-.s.  l^'.'*, 
M.  .Joel.  sp.'nt/iio!.-pol.  Trw't'ii  (■>■/ Mt-;nr.  (Jurl/m  geprujl,  Brvlau,  1S70;  Ed.  B«"»lnner,  >■-..:  ■■•i-.-i.  IV. -VL, 
in  the/c  itw'h  rift  fiir  Phii»H„  new  -en.s.  Vol.  57,  ls7t»,  pp.  2l«1-277;  E-  Bratushek,  M'o,-i„  *..  -r.f.  .■■  .':••  «:jw4- 
Ihjtn  Attribute  d*r  Su*n,t.-nu  t><  i  Sp.  f  in  Philo*.  M<.n,itih.%  VII.,  193-214:  M.  Joel,  Zur  <"  "*'"'«  '■  r  Wtrt  fp. 
in"  bi.H<»idr<r  IUri'ul»icf,t;jungd.  l-rrztit  Tr>i't<Us%  "r»«  Gftt,  don  MmscMii  u»dd<<s<  ,  ui-'t-  A  t-.'igkt&f 
Bre-luu,  l.s;i  :  Heinr.  Kratz,  ,</>.  An*tc/,f  i'b.  d.  Ziwkh*  griff"  da rgr*hilt  u.  tnurtheilt.  Ni.nwi.-d.  l^'.l  :  B.  Vtl- 
ter,  I'ebrrd.  YtrhuitnitH  drr  Subitum  ://  ihnn  Attributes  in  d.  I.*bi\  .sp.  hi.  b..*t,nd.  Iier^'  K^ich'trprin  d.  Jnf- 
fti*Minr/d'>r*elben  b<d  K.  Fi>  b' r.  Erdnvwu  und  Tn  udeb -n'liirg  i  Erl.ingen  Inang.  Dissert.  ».  Nun-niix^rg,  18H; 
S.  E.  Lowenhardt,  //.  c.  Sp.  in  *.  Vtrtialtniss  ?.  Philos.  u.  Xuturfui #-hung  «/.  neutren  Zt  ir.  Berlin.  1S74(711 
[Matthew  Arnold,  Spinoza,  in  E**ay*amt  Criticism*,  pp.  S37-2.V2  (Am.  aYit..  Boston.  ImKI:  cf.  aK.vc.  p.  K). 
Articles  on  Spinoza  in  ll~e*tm.  ^»/<;r,  Vol.  (59,  1^55,  Journal  of  Pxpcholog.  Medicine*  IIL..  N\w  York.  19^ 
pp.  l-i>*2  (by  D.  P.  Itam«cur.  M.l\.  on  Ii.  de.  Spinoza,  a  Biogr.  Study),  Christian  Exm:nn-*t\  VoL  7i 
N.  V.,  ISCia,  pp.  313-£it.  Joh.  Volkelt,  ]\uittui<mus  und  lndtciduali#»iu*  im  Sy-a.  spinasa'*,  L^pt., 
Ib7i— Tr.] 

To  the  note  beginning  near  the  bottom  of  page  CO,  Ueberweg  adds  that  it  does  not 
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appear,  upon  the  principles  of  Spinoza,  why  attributes  are  not,  as  well  as  modes,  in 
substance. 

To  the  first  note  on  p.  67  the  following  is  added :  "  The  application  to  God,  as 
to  substance,  of  the  term  * being '  (ens)  is  a  misleading  use  of  language,  which  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  concrete  existence,  an  idea  repugnant  to  the  Spinozistic  definition  of 
substance.  Either  God  as  a  personal  being,  such  as  the  religious  consciousness  represents 
him.  exists,  or  he  does  not  exist ;  but  in  no  case  should  the  term  '  God '  be  applied  to 
anything  but  a  personal  being,  and  least  of  all  to  anything  so  utterly  heterogeneous  to 
personality  as  4 substance;'  it  would  be  much  more  natural  and  permissible,  if  the 
meaning  of  the  word  were  to  be*  changed  at  all,  to  apply  it  pantheistically  to  something 
ideal,  such  as  truth,  freedom,  moral  perfection.  If  there  exists  a  personal  being  as  the 
creator  of  the  world,  with  absolute  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  then  the  doctrine  of 
theism  is  justified.  But  if  no  such  being  exist,  it  is  a  duty  of  honesty  either  to  avow 
the  doctrine  of  atheism,  to  admit  the  idea  of  God  only  as  a  poetic  invention,  and  to 
substitute  for  it  in  science  some  such  notion  as  that  of  the  eternal  order  of  the  world, 
or  else  not  to  treat  of  theological  questions  except  historically.  The  Spinozistic  use 
and  abuse  of  religious  terms  is  misleading  and  odious,  although  it  may  be  explained  and 
excused,  partly  in  view  of  the  intolerance  of  Spinoza's  times,  which  treated  atheism  as 
a  '  crime '  and  protected  dogmas  by  penal  laws,  and  partly  and  chiefly  in  view  of  the 
power  which  custom  and  association  exerted  over  Spinoza  himself.  What  confusions 
of  thought  and  sentiment  arise  from  such  misapplication  of  words  is  shown  by  the  his- 
tory of  German  Spinozism  after  the  pitiful  strife  about  Fichte's  atheism  (e.  g. ,  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  accordance  with  the  Hegelian  dialectic, 
accompanied  by  the  singular  assertion,  that  the  momenta  of  this  dialectic  were  substan- 
tially identical  with  the  three  divine  persons,  and  only  formally  different  from  them). " 

The  note  on  page  71  is  enlarged  by  the  following  paragraph  :  "  Herder  says,  in  a 
letter  printed  in  Duntzer  and  Herder's  Au*  Uerdery*  NaMuwe  (II.,  251-250),  that  it  is 
the  npvroif  ^c£8o?  of  the  opponents  of  Spinoza,  that  they  regard  his  God,  the  great  ens 
entxwn,  which  is  eternally  operative  in  all  phenomena  and  is  the  cause  of  their  essence, 
as  an  abstract  conception,  such  as  we  form  for  ourselves ;  that,  urges  Herder,  is  not 
Spinoza's  view  of  God,  whom  he  conceives  rather  as  the  most  real  and  most  active  of 
all  beings,  the  Ens,  who  says  to  himself  :  I  am  that  I  am,  and  in  all  the  changes  of  my 
manifestation  shall  be  that  I  shall  be.  Undoubtedly  the  idea  of  substance  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  intention  of  Spinoza,  not  merely  a  subjective  abstraction ;  but  this  is  what 
it  nevertheless  really  is ;  by  hypostatizing  this  abstraction  Spinoza  does  not  arrive  really 
at  the  knowledge  of  a  real  divine  being  (any  more  than  the  Neo-Platonists,  by  their 
hypostatizing  of  abstractions,  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  really  existing  gods).  The 
being  which  is  in  all  concrete  existence,  the  thought  which  is  in  all  thoughts,  the  exten- 
sion which  is  in  all  bodies,  do  not  constitute  an  Ens,  which  can  speak  to  itself,  be 
conscious  of  its  immutability,  and  become  the  object  of  reverence*  and  of  intellectual 
love." 

To  §116:— 

Geo.  v.  Benoit,  DanOellung  der  Lockeechen  Erkenntntsnlchre,  terglichen  mU  der  LeQmt&schen  KriWt 
dereelben  (Prize  Esaay).  Berne,  1869;  Fried r.  Herbnt,  Locke  und  Kani%  Stettin,  1869;  Max.  Ki*sel,  De  rations 
quce  LocUi  inter  et  KantU  placita  tntercedat,  Rostock,  1869 ;  T.  Ziembn,  Locke  u.  e.  W*rke  tiach  den  ffkr 
die  PMloe.  intereeeanteeten  Momenten  (Dissert).  Lemberg,  1870.  [Francis  Bowen,  Locke  and  the  Tran- 
scendentalixt*.  in  B.'s  Critical  E*My*,  Boston,  1842,  pp.  1-S2 ;  R.  Vaughan.  Locke  and  hie  Critics,  in  V.'s 
Be*ay*in  Bi*L,  Phiiot.,  and  Theol^  Vol.  II.  t  Load.,  1849,  pp.  59-120 :  D.  Stewart,  on  Locke's  Account  of  the 
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Sovrcf*  of  TTitmnn  Knowledge,  In  Ptemrt'i  Work*.  V..  Rlinb.,  1855,  pp.  1311-157,  and  on  L.m*  r>i*H<w\ 
the  Sy*:.  of  /»a;:.m.  i>r trailing  in  Ffttitnr  in  the  l.v*  century,  lb.,  pp.  12U-137.  Articles  nn  L-KrLt  :u  Sonk 
Am.  /.vi ..  ai.  l.*v«,  pp.  ii~-l-£li/Ii«t.of  hiMltHt.  Pfiilv*.).  Ed.  for..  SO,  1S29,  pp.  1-ai.  X.  Br.  B,r..  14  !S» 
(»n  Iah-k..  aiitl  .^ilciihaiiii,  AW.  AVr.,  liW,  1n">1  i£.\  C/uinwtrr  and  PAilon.y,  Am.  Journal  ,f  £W<*'>^.<w.  •». 
lN"»!»,  pp.  •J.«,.»--.»-J2  (tr.iii.«]uti!il  from  the  (Sii-iimn  of  K.orl  von  llaumer).  Sut.  Her.,  Si,  1*67.  pp.  "3-73  ..  L< .  J-  -.■« 
a  J/« u ■##, ■**•!.  Sir  .Jun.es  MiM-kintwh,  O/i  l^«;  J'MUm.  Utntu*  of  Lord  Bacon,  ami  Mr.  Locke,  in  31-**  M*n; 
Ian  am  *  II  i.'/'Z  «.  —  TV.] 

On  r.i-rki-li>y*N  doctrine  cominro  articli*  in  various  periodicals,  by  T.  Collyns*  Simon,  in  pankukr 
Btrkri*  v'n  i>- Hiring  on  the  Suture  of  Mutter,  in  \\w  Journal  of  Sptvul.  PhiUtH..  HI.(  4.  St.  LuaU.  1NH. 
pp.  3-,<»— ;ll ;  /,  Ihowjht  tlte  Tiii/ilrrf  ibid.,  pp.  tfi5-l»76;  TLY-U'rwej;.  XendxiJit'tibcn  an.  Simon,  in  lb 
Z.*it*-Ui;  /.  Ph  ;;»*..  is/ill;  Simon**  aih.vit  t-»  the  preceding,  /AM.,  l.>70;  U.'s  brief  rejoinder.  f">nf..  I!sl: 
IL  Hi»i»|h»  liivi  H.  Ulrioi  on  the  waim?  nubjeot.  IMI.,  1871;  F.  FrcdcriehA  /Vhrr  A*« /(lMilf«mu«<I^Ofrr-l. 
Berlin,  1^7u.  and  l*cr  phenomena  It  Id»nli*mn*  It'«  u.  Kant*  (Prn^r.),  WU..  1871:  Charles  E.  Tan 
BerkrlrMti  J'/'iivojjJkjf  (bisATt.),  <it>ctii.jp-iit  1.-71.  [T.  II.  C.reen.  7*<  H7//A*  «</  (.to  rye  Btrlr!c$,  IrJf. 
(Fra*r-  •-.  la.  i,  in  7V«  .l-t*/,w.v,  Vol.  III..  N...  4),  lb7'i,  pp.  !?7,  3*:  C.  S.  Fiiercei.  on  the  *arue.  in  \-.Ttk 
Am.  /.V» ..  !*•;!.— 1*.  Bowen,  litilt-hy  mid  l.i*  Pltilii*..  in  fViV.  E**ut*.  Boston.  lSli  pp.  SttJ-Sft) :  I».  STen-at 
Oh  tt.>  f.i.<tlMH  of  B.  in  S.'*  lltrJU,  V.,  l'dinli.,  1K55,  pp.  W-llS;  Dr.  ikCoth.  in  Ptr4f.  fr*.  Jan. 
1&78.-  /'..) 

On  \«-.vtnn:  K.  V.  Afx-It.  Die  E)Hn-tfn  der  Gwn.  dtr  Jfrn*rhheit,  Jena.  1S45:  J.  Durdik.  Lf.'fcL.i*. 
Xticfo'i.  M.i'!'-.  1>*V.»;  C  Ni'iiiiiunn.  f'rh.rttif  Prin-ip.'tn  dir  ^«/i7e/--V«»r /"?!**» Af .**  Ttte..ri.,  I>.ip»„  I>7i. 

On  .s:.n:t.-!.::ry;  Chr.  A.  Thib\  />«>  ni;i/i*-o--u  M<unili*i*n.  in  thi-  7vt*thr.f.  <.ntt<  Pl<i!.»..  VuL  !«.  V-J. 
S.  IS" I.  !«;.  Spii-u<T,  /"t*  Porto*,  dt*  t*hufi*xhnM%  n&l,st  Kr'dik  ftlm-rduM  V+rt'tiltiiisv  drr  /.'» ."-jf-Vi.-.  znr  ffs-*. 
u.  d.  Pfi/i"\.  7ir  HV*«/i«/i'tr,  I'p-iluir--'  »»i  B..  1>7-J;  Dr.  M.-L'.»-h  in  ///■.  an  I  F>*r.  Er.  R*v^  lXil.— Ti.\ 

IL  Zimimrniiinn.  .s.  t'lurki "*  I^'mi  and  Lrlu-c,  Vit>:nm.  1^7i>  (from  tin.1  !iirim>ir*  tif  the  Iiiiinru!  AtW-rf 
Si-ii'iid-s  ]>hii.-hit>t.  ciu~s  Vul.  I1.).  pp.  'l\£-'->'A\)\  cf.  furthi-r.  on  Clarke  and  on  A.  South,  Ibiio,  in  thtuui 
eiuil  aUivi . 

Uelxrwo'/,  in  the  third  edition,  alludes  to  Locke's  doctrine  of  heat  as  a  mode  of 
motion.  To  the  note  on  k* **ocondary  qualities"  (above,  pp.  c*5 and  bHJj  he  adds:  "Tl* 
expri's^ion  can  be  inter] ireted  in  a  m\vms  which  would  involve  nothing  erroucons :  nainelj, 
by  r«p"ardinjr  it  as  a  shorter  expression  for  'attributes  in  a  secondary  wnse.*  ami  if 
usini;  tin-  i-xpression  *attribut«.'S  in  tin?  primary  ^enne1  to  dtfioto  what  belong  to  :k:::ss 
in  tln'iMSi  lvi—,  and  the  expression  'attributes  iu  the  seemidary  house '  <  however  i::::i- 
tiiRilly  i  l'»  d>'iinte  w  hat  is  excited  in  us  by  tilings.  The  distinction  runs  back  tu  Ans^ti' 
iJ)r  .1 /•.■■/•■/./.  III.,  1j;  but  Aristiitle  does  not  teaeh  that  the  qualities,  which  Locki- t-.-nts 
Beco^id'iry.  are  merely  subjective;  Locke's  predecessors  in  this  distinction  won:  Drito- 
critus  ai:«i  1  >c.*cart en.  The  distinction  must  be  maintained,  as  against  the  counter-a^i- 
mem.**  oL'  i Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Kaut.n 

To  ^117 : — 

K.  /.iiiitrn  rm.inn.  Leibnitz'*  Monnd»h*nit%  Vionna.  1*M7:  Lndwip  Or>»te.  Leihn.  tt.  *.  7*it.  T\v*niL 
lSfi'.»:  C.  H.  Tilth.  L:*  Mt*iion*nvdtink:  a.  HcrPn.  INi'.l;  Kiliuiiml  IMlfi.kn-r.  <..  II".  />/'<#..».«  l',:^L  j 
Xttfrifsnuiuii  nn-l  J!dduni/Mt.ri'itjt--r.  L«'ip-:r.  1>7('  ■  »'i'.» i ;  /• !.'»»»//:  *i\  V. rf.  r.ui  :■€•'•(?  an- >uuuo  i  ,,,.,-,■  i."-.r<A* 
p-.lit.s  -U.  .i  l't»<i*.'hrifh-n  mi'/if/ttrirvrii,  if,..  1-T'i;  A-l.  I'-ri  niu*rki\  L.'s  Ht.rt'stfin'd'tt  [ht>*.n  f  ;.■:■'.,.  in  tbf 
Phdm.  \f..,..trsu..  v..  1K7U.  pp.  4-»-lV:.  [Ai-ti.-!.  -  ■•«:  I..-i!.iili*  in  Edinh.  liirinr.  Vnl.sj.  lsl«.  X.  I:,it.  ff*, 
5.  1 S p*,,  .|,.,.  i  WhiiM  litnvir.  ).  N.  Y-tK.  Is i'.»  i tr.iti-l.  fr.-'n  l*r»-n«h  of  Maitu*  «lf  Bimii :  two  ariii-ii-»'.  Aiinlt 
Mi.utl.li/.  V..1.-J,  1>.V,  Xurtii  Am.  Km,,,-.  Kin,  W,;i.  pp.  l-:^J{l,yA.  K.  Kronen,  litrttt  dt h  fr us M»*dr%,y*. 
::i.  lr'il.  i-\>.  ::-•;- II I  ('•>■  t'U.  «lt-  i:r«:ii-i-.n.  L-.t..i.  a  H»*\n-t\.  Vol.  .'jii,  ui-w  ^rios  1N-M.  p'p.  !4;i-P.lft  (!«■  Bfc 
hsii— -t.  A.  *■■•  /;■':/■  'd-';ir-%*dt  Hour.  >l->:>,  a-.»l  V<«!.  ih>,  Isll,  pp. SX-TAu  (Ch.  AnU-rtin.  Lr/  pf.ibjM.de L* 
hi  *■!.  ,i-:  •n,th)iif,t,ruim\.  A.  C.  Fra-i-r.  77. «  /-'/'.:  <//«•/  Philux.  of  Leibnitz,  iu  F.*8  E**ay*tH 
YAUviurSu.  ls."p»;,  pi,. :;-:,»;.  -7'/'.] 

F.  W.  Kb::*-.  fhrMiun  r„n  W»\f.  .for  Phii,,*,>j,h.  BroMnu.  1S31. 

II.  \V-'.— -siImmi,  Lib.>n.Jwh,:  ib.nni  d.  <  E.  II '.  r»m  T-vhirnhnn*.  FjUvnach,  18fi6. 

On  M<>^-  M.  ti.l>i-^ilin  of.  An»>M  Tt"<l<l:.  in  h^r.lition  of  M.V  Ph«di>n  ami  Jeruxibr*,  fai  tte  JW    i 
dtutx'/i.  Xi'.-Litt  .hs  IS.  Hie/ll).  ./-/A/A  ,  Lri|H..  Is*:*.),  and  al^o  AdJer,  />/<?  )"c  m»An«ng  m»  4 
«tmi  Mrvs.h.utl.umdnrch  M.  Mt.-.-d.  /.<.%•  >/ni.  Bid.,  ls71. 

C.  Hobler,  I***in{/-Studten}  Lcruc,  lbO'J;  Philon,  AuftdUe,  Lclpa^  1^569,  p.  79  M^;  L.f>* 


et  le  goto  franoat*  en  AUemagne,  Paris,  1803 ;  Dietach,  fjeber  Lasting  alt  Philotog*  In  the  Transactions  of 
the  SSd  liennion  of  Philologers,  Leipa.,  1864;  Kuno  Fischer,  L.'s  Nathan  der  Weite,  Stuttgard,  1«G4 ;  D.  F. 
8feranas,  Z..  *  Nathan  der  Weite,  Berlin,  1864.  [F.  Tiffany,  Letting,  in  the  Christ.  Exam.,  82,  N.  Y.,  1««J7, 
ppw  161-186.— Jr.]  Victor  Cherbuliez,  Leasing,  in  the  i?eru«  cte«  cfcu*  mondet,  Vol.  73, 1868,  pp.  78-121  and 
D61-1024;  Ed.  Zeiler,  Leasing  al*  Thcolog,  in  von  SybeTs  Hist.  ZeUtchrlfl,  XII.,  1870,  pp.  343-383.  (Zeiler 
•hows  the  futility  of  the  attempt  "to  prove  that  Loaning  was  an  apologist  for  Hupernaturalism,''  and  points 
out  the  common  basis  of  Lessing's  view  of  religion  and  of  the  view  of  contemporary  "enlightener*,"  notwith- 
standing Lessing's  decided  criticism  of  the  superficiality  of  the  latter,  and  especially  of  their  uuhfctoricaL 
exclusively  polemical  judgment  of  orthodoxy;  but  he  also  demonstrates  that  Leasing,  like  Leibnitz,  only 
agreed  with  Spinozism  in  certain  aspects  of  doctrine,  but  was  not  a  Spinozist.  "Ho  who  sees  in  the  whole 
history  of  humanity  a  divine,  universal  plan,  he  who  regards  all  things  as  tending  toward  the  end  of  the  per. 
feeling  of  beings,  he  who  defends  the  right  of  individuality  and  of  individual  development  as  earnestly,  and 
who  doubts  as  little  in  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  individual,  as  Leasing— he  may  have  learned  never  so 
much  from  Spinoza,  yet  he  cannot  be  termed  a  Spinozist.")    Fontanes,  Etude  ti*r  Letting,  Paris,  1872. 

"  The  *  eternal  truths'  have,  according  to  Leibnitz,  their  origin  in  the  divine  under- 
standing, uninfluenced  by  the  divine  will.  The  divine  mind  is  the  source  of  the  possi- 
bility of  things,  while  the  divine  will  is  the  cause  of  their  reality.  Thus  all  truth  must 
by  its  nature  be  rational  truth  "  (to  p.  113). 

To  the  paragraph  on  G.  Battista  Vico,  Ueberweg  adds :  "Vico  may  be  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  philosophy  of  history  and  of  the  psychology  of  races  or  nations. 
His  purpose,  as  he  himself  affirms,  is  to  consider  God  not  only  in  his  relation  to  nature, 
bat  also  in  relation  to  the  human  spirit  as  manifested  in  the  lives  of  nations.  He  com- 
bats Cartesianism  as  being  hostile  to  the  historical  method.  His  philosophy  of  history, 
however,  only  distinguishes  periods  of  development  in  the  life  of  single  nations,  and  does 
not  rest  on  the  idea  of  a  gradual  progress  of  the  human  race. "  [  Cinque  orazioni  inedite 
di  Gian  RUtista  Vico,  publicate  da  un  codice  Ms.  deUa  bibUoVteca  nazionaU  per  cura  dd 
bibliothecario  Antonio  Galasso.  Can  un  disoorsa  preUminare.  Naples,  18G9.  Cf.  article 
by  von  Reichlin-Meldegg,  in  the  Heiddberger  Ja/trbacher,  Dec.,  1871. — Tr.\ 

The  following  are  the  fundamental  ideas  of  M.  Mendelssohn's  Jerusalem  :  *'  The  state, 
which  has  the  right  to  compel  actions,  cannot  justly  attempt  to  constrain  its  citizens 
to  unanimity  in  thought  and  sentiment ;  it  should,  however,  seek  by  wise  provisions 
to  produce  those  sentiments  from  which  good  actions  spring  ;  the  religious  communion, 
which  desires  the  existence  of  certain  sentiments  or  a  certain  character,  should  not  as 
such,  either  directly  or  by  the  arm  of  civil  power,  seek  to  exercise  constraint  over  its 
members  ;  religious  differences  should  not  prejudice  civil  equality;  the  true  ideal  is  not 
unity,  but  freedom  of  belief." 

To  the  paragraph  ending  on  p.  120  is  added  :  "  Joh.  Heinrich  Pestalozzi  (1745-1827), 
the  reformer  of  the  system  of  popular  schools,  developed  theoretically  and  practically, 
in  a  profound  manner  and  noble  spirit,  the  philanthropic  purpose  of  giving  to  the 
methods  of  training  and  teaching  a  more  natural  form.  His  principle  was:  tthe 
organism  of  human  nature  is  in  its  nature  subject  to  the  same  laws  which  guide 
nature  universally  in  the  development  of  her  organic  products.9  Pestalozzi  founds  all 
knowledge  on  perception,  and  demands  that,  by  a  progress  as  uninterrupted  as  possible, 
and  with  a  constant  incitement  of  the  pupil  to  spontaneous  activity,  the  learner  be 
made  to  advance  from  what  has  been  already  acquired  by  him  to  higher  results,  these 
results  being  arrived  at  as  consequences  following  from  what  was  previously  established. 
(Pestalozzi's  works  were  published  at  Tubingen  and  Stuttgard,  1819-26,  and  ed.  by  L. 
W.  Seyffarth,  Brandenburg,  1869  seq.)" 

To  §118:— 

[O.  Dunoiresterre,  Voltaire  et  la  tociiti  frangaUe  ctu  XVUIme  tiide;  Voltaire  et  Fridtfic,  ttari* 
1920.    Morley's  VoUatre,  Land.,  1872.— Tr.] 
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K.  Schneider,  Rouneau  und  Pettalottt,  der  IdealUmu*  auf  deuUcKem  und  /Wijuftr.  Boden.  * 

Brombeiy,  lNHi;  Alb.  Chrirttnuvn,  Studien  Qber  J.  J.  Bontotean,  Flennbuiy,  1869:  Ferd.  Werry,  /./.t,H 
Einjtux*  auf  die  h»K  Schulen  Deuttvhland*  (Pmpr),  MUhlhauren  on  the  Ruhr,  1889;  Ttaeod.  Yogt,  W 
Let>en,  from  the  Report*  of  the  Imp.  Acad.,  Vienna,  lbTU ;  L.  Morcao,  J.  J.  Beetle  *£cte  pUkHOfUq* 
Paris  1**™. 

F.  Uothure,  CondlUac  ou  remplrUme  et  le  ratlonaltnme,  Pari*,  1864:  Ed.  Johnmm,  on  Condillactnew- 
nection  with  hiH  trend,  of  tlie  Traitf  den  Herniation*,  in  the  Phllon.  MM.,  Berlin.  1870. 

On  Condoreet,  cf.  John  Morley  in  the  Fortnightly  Iievitur,  X1IL,  1870,  pp.  16-40,  139-151. 

To  §119:— 

yew  edition  of  Hume'*  philos.  work*,  Lond.,  1*70.  Lam  Albert  SjJ.holm,  Det  historian  Mmiwmaagtf 
mellan  Hum**  SkejrtlcUtm  lKh  KanTx  Kriticinm,  Upsala,  1869;  W.  F.  Schnltzc,  Hume  und  Kant  fer 
den  Caumlbajriff  (Inaujr.  Diwscrt.),  Roatock,  1870.  [Utxn  und  Phllon.  David  Hume'9  daryfMtdUxomhr. 
Fr.  J'odl  (Prize  E**ay),  Halle,  1872.  Article*  on  Hume  in  Blackwood* *  Mag.,  Vol.  46,  lft39  (on  B.'i  Arj* 
tnentaaaiiott  Miracles),  Sew  Enylamler,  1.,  New  Haven,  1843  (on  //.,  Voltaire,  and  R4,u**eau;.  CUr.  &* 
ffii/ncr,  r»7,  \>h\  (by  l'n-K.  J.  Walker,  on  Hume*  Phiiott.  Work*),  Bertie  dex  Devx  Jfomh*.  VI..  IS*  pp. 
107-141  (Cin-lK-val-Clavigny,  IK  II.,  m  vit  et  «e«  tent*;,  Am.  Pre*b.  Bee,  new  series,  I.,  IjsCU,  pp.  5*14$ 
(by  Uev.  John  Hunt).— TV.] 

To  the  brief  statement  relative  to  Ilume's  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  notion  of  gob- 
stance  (above,  p.  134),  Dr.  Ueberweg  adds  in  his  third  edition  the  following :  "Hnme 
Bays :  We  have  no  clear  ideas  of  anything  but  perceptions ;  a  substance  is  something 
quite  different  from  perceptions ;  hence  we  have  no  knowledge  of  a  substance. 
Inherence  ( *  inhesion ')  in  something  is  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  ou 
perceptions,  but  in  reality  they  need  no  substrate.  The  question  whether  jxiroeptioiii 
inhere  in  a  material  or  immaterial  substance  cannot  bo  answered,  because  it  has  so 
intelligible  seise." 

Tog  120:— 

Fu'.i-t.'iniial  contributions  to  the  history  of  philosophy  pince  Kant,  and  especially  to  the  iipprwintirtitf 
Bcl.i-lliii'-'.  S<  111.  icrrii.Kln.-r,  etc.,  axe  made  by  It.  liajm,  Die  romanlisvlui  bchult,  Berlin,  1^70.  i*I.  al-o  the 
works  t-iu-d  iiUiW,  §  1US. 

To£  121 : — 

Of.  further  "ii  Kant'<  life,  article*  in  the  X.  Bert,  tfouatwhrift.  Feb.  and  May.  1805.  [The  I/i*l  Dtp 
of  Kant,  in  '///■/■  kwxni'x  Mayazinr.  Vol.  21,  ls*27,  p.  l-'W  se.p  :  ])o  Qnineey,  in  hi*  Bioarapb.  E**;ys;  artJu* 
and  literature  in  AV/r  Am.  Cyrl<tpte<lia ;  A.  E.  Kroejrer,  Kant,  in  the  Scic  Kmjlaiulcr,  New  Havcrt.  Aj.«k 
1S72.— '/'/'.J  Th<-  jiriii.ip.il  works  of  Kant,  reprinted  from  Harten*tein'«>  h  eond  edition  and  uu  oiiujjlkA 
with  explanatory  and  critical  remark.**  by  J.  H.  v.-n  Kirchmatin.  have  Iwti  publi-died  in  trw  Ph.-i-'s.  JiM-otAtt, 
Berhn  :  Ii.  Hciminn.  1HW  *.-.'\\.  f«''i".  ('.  (;ra[»cns:iess.r.  Krkla,  una  und  I'.-rthe.'d.'autia  r.>,i  K.'s  AY.  d.  f.  I*. 
ic/ih i'  <l>- ■■  Knfff,;tin  -it* in  I\rUt'trinni'-/i  (/,.■*  If.  /•/•?>  ,/.  II.  ron  Kh^hmunn.  Kirn?  IitLiimpfui-j  dtxMw.Urmt* 
Iitulixmux  in  tin-  WiiUmoijhi.-.  J<  na.  1.S71.— Tr.}  On  Kant  and  Pwedenborjr  ef.  further  l*.it;Uai:ei,  Kanttt 
Xtct<krib»r</,  in  tin-  Journal  dc*  Stirants.  May.  lJS7d.  pp.  'J'.KI-'ilJJ.  (An  Kn^li<h  trau-^lati-.u  of  Kanfs  Fn** 
goinena  to  any  future  Metaplnsio,  uiih  Crit i«-jjl  Not.-rs  and  A]»j>,,«i«lk,vs.  i- c-'iitainud  in  V.»!.  III.  «»f  finW 
Critical  Philosophy  for  Ewjlinh  Header^  by  J.  P.  MahuHy,  A.M.,  London:  Longmans,  lb7i — TJr.J 

To§  122:  — 

Cousin'*  U'turrt  on  Ii-inf'a  Philosophy,  translated  from  the  French,  with  a  Sketch  of  Kant*  IffkmjL 
Writiny*,  by  A.  (J.  Iloixlor^.n,  London.  lsTO.     C.  Kortlaire  tn-at«  of  the  Kantian  philos4.phy  in  on* cf  Ifaflbl* 
Phih>s.  ]'"i-tr'if/'\  Jena,   1S«1J.—  Alfon.^i  Testa,   I*<'!a  t'rittra  tb-Va  ruyion  pttra  di  Kant,  LugMMt  9tt;\ 
B.  Spaventa.  1st  jlU'*ofia  di  Kant,  Turin,  IMUi.— Thnma-  D.nies,  on  the  Chirf  Princ.  in  KanC*  JTrtMt  <** 
Vern.  (Inauu'.  l)i-*>ert..»,   Cottin^eii.   l^'l.— Vine,  Lilla.    Kant  e.   i:<>>onini,  Turin,  l*>fi!l.     Kllngbtf^  A 
Kritik  of  I.tilmiUanismen  {Mad.  Afhandl.).  l.'p-ala.  IHill;  Sj«'.holm,  Det  hUtorUka  &uu 
IIumtH  ."skepticism  uch  KanCn  Kriticimn  (.U..  Afit),  Ui>s*aia,  lbOli. 
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G.  8.  A,  Mellm,  Encycl.  Wdrterbuch  der  Kantischen  PhUoeophU,  Zullichau  and  Lcips.,  1797  scq. 
A.  Petrasi,  De  Kantii  categurii*,  Heidelberg.  1846.  L.  Noack,  /.  KanC*  Auferetehung  au*  dem  Grab*, 
mime  Lehre  urkundtich  dargeeteUt,  Leip.<4c,  1861,  and  Kant  mu  Oder  ohne  romantimhen  Zopft  in  Vol.  2  of 
Oppenheim's  Deutsche  Jahrb.ftlr  Pol.  u.  Litt.,  1862.  Miehelia,  Kant  tor  und  nock  demJahrc  1770,  Brauns- 
berg,  1871  (70).  Jos.  Jackul,  De  K.  phmiomeno  et  noumeuo  (Diaaert.),  Brcslau,  1862.  Hcinr.  Bach,  l.'eber  die 
Bexiehung  der  K.'achen  Philo*.  zur /ram.  u.  eiigl.  den  18.  JahrA.  (Dissert.),  Bonn,  1860.  E.  II.  Theod. 
Btenhammnr,  in  an  "  academical  essay,*'  treats  of  the  question  whether  Kant  alleged  the  right  reason  for  tha 
universality  and  necessity  of  knowledge,  Upsala,  1866.  (To  the  controversy  between  Trendelenburg  and  Kuno 
Fischer  respecting  Kant's  doctrine  of  time  and  space,  allusion  has  been  made  abovo  in  the  account  of  Tren- 
delenburg's doctrine,  §  134.  The  following  additional  literary  reference*,  together  with  a  i>aragraph  on  the 
•abject  of  the  dispnte,  appeared  first  in  the  third  German  edition  of  this  work.— Tr.]  Emil  Arnoldt,  KanC* 
tranecendentale  Idealitilt  den  Raume*  und  der  Zeit,  /Ur  Kant  gegen  Trendelenburg,  in  the  Altpreu**. 
j£onat**chrift,  VII.,  8, 1870,  and  VII I.,  1,  1871;  Hcrm.  Cohen,  Zur  Controv*  twi*chen  Tr.  u.  F..  in  the 
ZtUeckr.f.  Yolkerp*yck.  u.  Sprachw.,  VIIM  pp.,  249-296.  Compare  various  reviews  in  the  Philo*.  Monatnh. 
Trendelenburg  denies  that  Kant  has  proven  that  the  "a  priori,"'  the  origin  of  which  is  purely  subjective,  is 
•Iso  purely  subject! re  with  regard  to  its  validity,  I.e.,  that  it  is  only  applicable  to  phenomena,  and  not  tothings- 
in-thomselvea  or  transcendental  objects;  in  addition  to  the  possibilities  implied  in  the  expressions  "merely 
objective*1  and  *•  merely  subjective,"  says  T.,  there  exists  a  "third  possibility,"  viz.,  "  at  once  subjective 
•nd  objective "  (objective  in  the  sense  of  transcendental),  and  Kant's  omission  to  consider  carefully  this 
"third  possibility  *1  constitutes  a  "gap"  in  his  argumentation,  which  is  fatal  to  the  demonstrative  force  of 
tha  latter.  Trendelenburg's  own  doctrine  is,  that  space  and  time  arc  products  of  the  "  motion ''  which  takes 
place  within  and  without  us,  and  that  they  are  eqnally  subjective  and  objective  (cf.  above,  %  134).  Kuno 
Fischer  seeks  to  demonstrate,  that  Kant  has  furnished  a  direct  proof  of  Che  non-relation  of  space  and  time  to 
tbings-in-themselves  and  (in  the  section  on  Antinomies)  an  indirect  one  also.  But  the  statement  of  the 
question  needs  to  be  changed,  when  it  would  appear  that  the  conception  "a  priori"  as  understood  by  Kant, 
is  untenable.  By  means  of  philosophical  inferences  from  the  laws  of  physics,  and  in  particular  from  the  law 
of  gravitation,  the  ascription,  to  our  conception  of  space,  of  objective  transcendental  validity  may  be  justified ; 
see  my  essay  on  Kant's  Criticism  (cited  above,  p.  159). 

R.  C.  H.  Vogt,  KanC*  Lehre  uber  Affect  uwi  Uldenechafl  (Dissert.),  Rostock,  1668.  H.  Cohen,  KanC* 
Theorie  der  Erfahfung,  Berlin,  1871.  [C.  S.  Baruch,  Kant  ale  Anthropolog,  an  address  delivered  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Anthropolog.  Soc.,  Vienna,  1872.— 2V.] 

Aug.  Holler,  Die  Grundlagen  der  K.'achen  Philo*.  vom  naturwla*.  Standpunkt  ge*ehen,  in  the  Altpreus*. 
MonaUxchr.,  VI.,  1869,  pp.  858-431;  O.  Heblcr,  KanUana,  in  his  PMlos.  Auf*at*e,  Leips.,  1869;  Hodgson, 
Time  and  Space  (an  analysis  of  Kant's  doctrine),  London,  1869 :  G.  Biedermonn,  AV*  A'r.  d.  r.  V.  u.  d. 
EegeTmJu  Logik  in  ihrer  Bed.  f.  d.  Begrifftwi**.,  Prague,  1869;  Ernst  Wickenhagen,  Die  Logik  bei  Kant 
(Dbsert.),  Jena,  1869;  O.  Stiickel,  Der  Begriff der  Idee  bei  Kant  im  Verh.  tit  den  Ideen  bei  Plato  (Dissert.  \ 
Rostock,  1869;  Oscar  Hohenberg,  Leber  doe  Verhfltltnt**  der  K.'xchen  Ph.  tur  plat.  Ideenlehre  (Rostock 
Dissert. X  Jena,  1869;  A.  T.  R.  Braune.  Der  einheiU.  Grundged.  der  drei  KriUken  Kant*  (Inang.  Dissert.), 
Rostock,  1869;  Fricdr.  Herbst.  Locke  und  Kant  ( Rostock  er  ProtnoUon**chrifl),  Stettin,  1869:  Maxim.  Kissel, 
De  rat.  qua  inter  Lockii  et  Kanttl  placita  intercedat,  Rostock,  1869. 

Rich,  Quibicker,  Krit.-philos.  Vnternttchungen  (I.:  Kant's  and  Herbert's  metaphysical  views  of  the 
nature  of  the  soul),  Berlin,  1S70;  Rud.  Hippenmeyer,  Veber  Kant*  Krit.  der  rat.  Psychol.,  in  the  ZeiUtchr.  f. 
fk^  new  series.  Vol.  56,  1870,  pp.  86-127 ;  H.  Wolff,  Die  metaph.  Grundanech.  Kant*,  ihr  Verh.  eu  den 
Maturwie*.  und  ihre  phiio*.  Gegner,  I<eips.,  1870;  F.  R.  E.  Zelle,  De  di*cr.  inter  Arintotel.  et  K.  logicee 
matUmem  intercedente  (Dissert.),  Halle,  1870  (also  in  German.  Berlin,  1870);  W.  F.  Schultae,  Hume  u.  Kant 
Bber  den  Cauealbegriff  (Inaug.  Diss.),  Rostock,  1870 ;  Rud.  Tombo,  Veber  K:*  Erkenntnlsslehre  (Inaug. 
Dfas.),  Rostock,  1870. 

B.  v.  Hartmann,  Dae  Ding  an  *ich  und  *eine  Beechqfenheit,  Kantieche  Studien  tur  Erkenntni**theorie 
tatrf  Metaphysik,  Berlin,  1871.  (Hartmann  demands  a  further  advance  in  the  direction  adopted  by  Kant 
himself  of  a  more  thorough  critiqne  and  limitation  of  the  assertions  of  the  •*  Transcendental  Analytic, "  instead 
of  the  opposite  way,  chosen  by  Kant's  first  disciples,  which  leads  ultimately  to  "absolute  illusionism." 
[Cf.  B.  Flefcchl,  Eine  LQcke  in  Kant*  Philo*.  u.  Eduard  von  Hartmann,  Vienna,  1872.— Tr.]  Edmund 
Montgomery,  Die  Kantieche  Erkenntnissl.  vaiderlegt  vom  Standpunkt  der  Empirie,  Mnnich,  1871 ;  R.  Zim- 
mermann,  Leber  KanC*  mathemaUechee  Vorurtheil  und  deaeen  Folgen,  Vienna,  1871 ;  F.  Lengfehlner,  Dae 
Prindp  der  Philosophle,  der  Wendepunkt  in  Kant*  Dogmattem.  u.  KriticUm.  (Progr.),  Landshut,  1870 ; 
F.  Prederichs,  Der  phanomenale  IdeaUemu*  Berkeley**  und  KanC*,  Berlin,  1871. 

On  Kant's  physical  philosophy  cf.,  in  addition  to  the  works  cited  near  the  end  of  %  122,  Reuschle,  Kant 
mud  die  Katurwi9*en*chaft,  in  the  DeuUche  VierteVahr**chr.,  1868,  pp.  60-102,  and  especially  on  Kant'a 
dynamic  theory  of  matter,  ibid.,  pp.  57-62.  [Further  Engl,  references  on  Kant:  Thos.  Wirgman,  The  Prin- 
\  of  the  K.  Philo*.  (Engl,  and  Germ.),  Lond.,  18)2;   Francis  Bowen,  Kant  and  hie  Philo*.,  in  B.'e 
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Critical  E**ny*%  Boaton,  IMS,  pp.  38-A5;  article*  in  Ktttnb.  Jfcr.,  I..  IMS,  pp.  V&-V&,  F*/r.  Qt.  JPsr.K 
InW,  pp.  -UMW  jAm.  Ed.),  -VwrlA  <d»i.  AVr.,  4U.  1KJH,  44-6\  AVic  E*tj&iHder.  XV..  NVw  H.,v.t,  Iffi 
fil  -H! II  (7V**  A".  I'hiioH.)'.  S.  S.  Luurir.  InUrprtt.  ttf  KunC*  KrtUk,  in  Jo  urn.  qf  tip.  Pkib*.,  VJM  lifil 
pp.  £»-£tt :  «rt.  Kant,  in  Applctonn  Sew  Am.  Cyclop.— Jr.] 

To  the  first  note  ending  on  p.  1G2  above.  Ueberweg  adds  the  following :  "  It  iatrae 
that  there  are  subjective,  psychical  conditions  on  which  experience  depends  and  whkk 
precede  experience  (a  corpse  has  no  experience),  but  this  is  at  least  as  true  in  the  case 
of  the  perception  of  the  vibrations  of  the  air  as  sounds  or  of  ethereal  vibration*  a 
colors,  etc. ,  as  in  the  case  of  the  intuition  of  space  (and  even  more  so,  in  so  far  m  it  a 
demonstrable  that  sounds,  colors,  etc.,  are  purely  subjective).  To  ascribe  the  certain 
which  exists  in  the  sum  of  our  mathematical  operations  (perception,  abstraction,  «* 
struction  by  the  means  of  ultimate  abstractions  [the point,  etc.],  hypothetical  ideaiia* 
tion  through  the  assumption  of  the  absolutely  exact  truth  of  axioms,  deduction  of 
principles,  and  comparison  of  that  which  is  deduced  with  the  reality1,,  to  the 
'a priori''  origin  of  our  notion  (intuition)  of  space  (which  accounts  for  nothir.p.  tin* 
non -demonstrative  assertions,  relative  to  subjective  conditions  of  knowledge  and  iitf.vA 
from  self -observation,  can  only  have  an  assertory  character),  thi«  is  to  indulge  in  a  iriad 
of  mythological  play,  which  in  some  sense  opens  the  door  for  the  mystical  element  a 
Kant's  conception  of  freedom." 

To  the  second  paragraph  on  space  on  p.  Ifi5,  above,  Ueberweg  adds  the  follotrlag: 
"Space,  says  Kant,  represents  no  attribute  of  any  things -in-thvnuielve*.  nor  dwsii 
represent  such  things  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  i.  e.%  it  represents  no  qualification 
belonging  to  things  themselves  and  which  would  remain,  after  abstracting  from  all  tbe 
conditions  of  i>ereeption ;  for  neither  absolute  nor  relative  qualification*  can  be  pa- 
ccived  Iwfnre  the  existence  of  the  things  to  which  they  belong,  and  hence  they  cannot 
be  perceived  a  prfrri." — "  But  this,"  adds  Ueberweg  in  a  note,  "even  admitting  tfc*« 
priori  character  of  space,  would  at  most  only  prove  that  we  are  not  ju*?inV-d.  <*n  tfa 
ground  of  our  * //  priori*  intuition,  in  ascribing  to  things-in-theinselves  the-  .p:.u".:i',sri-:ii 
of  space;  that  which,  in  sensible  intuition,  \w.  perceive  as  a  *  quuliiu-ntu  11 '  of  i:iit:» 
(so  perceive,  that  on  the  ba*is  of  this  perception  we  are  justified  in  a.sorihii!'_r  it  t-i  :hir.ci 
themselves*,  wo  do  indeed  jieroeive  at  the  same  time  with  these  thing.s  and  in  ;besam« 
way,  namely  through  the  affection  of  the  sense*,  and  not  before  the  things  nor  tod*- 
pendently  of  them,   hence  n  j*#t*riori  and  not 'f  priori.     But  our  not  luiny  jti*Vf.rd  m, 
ascribing  spatiality  to  things-iu- themselves,  our  iiuilnlity  to  *ty  that  this  qmdificaiioi 
belongs  to  them,  as  an  absolute  or  relative,  'qualification,' is  incorrcetly  a-snjn^hj- 
Kant  as  the  equivalent  of  the  riyJit  to  if  my — or  of  the  right  to  assert  that  si«  ;-icl:ty  is 
not  a  qualification  or  attribute  of  things-in-thcmselvcs.     But  the  whole  Kantian  doc- 
trine of  the  'i  priori  is  unbound.     Space  is  innate,  not  as  a  mere  form  of  intuition  m  a 
nou -spatial  being,  but  as  a  form  of  existence.11 

Addition  to  note  on  p.  170:  "The  proof  [of  the  objective  nature  of  space,  time, 
and  categories]  rests  on  the  possibility  of  deducing  the  law  of  gravitation  from  thethw 
dimensions  of  space.  Phenomena  could  be  subject  to  a  law  implying  the  three  dimn- 
sionsof  space,  and  yet  be  purely  subjective.  /.  f.  resulting  merely  from  a  causality  naB* 
nent  in  the  perceiving  subject — which,  however,  according  to  Kant's  doctrine  of  thing*" 
in-themselves  as  affecting  x:s,  they  are  not;  but  they  could  not  be  subject  to axfc ■ 
law.  if  things-in-themselves,  really  existing,  were  not  in  space  of  three  dimeniilBB/hH 
time,  subject  to  the  law  of  causality,  etc.  ;  hence  no  alternative  is  left  but  to  MMftf 
that  these  things  have  an  order  homogeneous  with  that  which  characterizes  titft  tfitt 
of  intuition/' 
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Note  to  p.  171,  on  the  "Schemata:"  "No  special  'schematism'  seems  to  be 
laeded,  for  the  very  shaping  of  the  material  given  in  sensation,  by  the  two  forms  of  in- 
tuition (space  and  time)  prepares  it  for  its  further  elaboration  by  the  categories.  But 
t  such  a  schematism  is  needed,  it  would  appear  that  space  as  well  as  time,  and  for  the 
►  reasons,  can  and  must  furnish  one."  * 


To  §123:— 

C  Waasmajwdorf,  Der  PhUoeopk  Kant  ttber  LetbeHUmngtn^  In  Kk*s»  y.  Jahrb.f.  d.  Turnkuntt,  1864, 
t,  4.  KjutI  Kalich,  CanUi,  SckeUingO,  FichtU  de  jUio  dicino  eententUim  expo*,  nee  non  dijudicucU,  Lcips^ 
1820.  A  Masticr,  Quid  de  recti  pratique  diecrimine  eewerU  K.,  (Thesis  Parisiensis,)  lb02.  Alex,  von  Oct- 
sngen,  t'eoer  Kant's  PJUcktbegi  iff  (address),  Dorpat,  1864;  Otto,  Verh.  derphiloe*  BeUaiowilehre  Kanf*  zu 
Ism  Ltkren  dtr  Kritik  derreinen  lyi.,  (Progr.,)  Xordhausen,  1870;  J.  Rowland,  .In  Emuy  intended  to  in- 
Swpyf  and  develop  unsolved  Ethical  Queetione  in  KanCe  ••  Groundwork  of  the  Metaphy*ic*  <\f  Ethtce%"% 
Uonduo,  WT1.  [EL  Yacherot,  La  morale  de  Kant,  in  Rev.  de  Pari*,  36,  1857.  pp.  646-671 ;  W.  Bender, 
Mar  AY«  KeHgionMbearig,  in  the  Zteohr.f.  PAUoe^  voL  61,  Halle,  1872,  pp.  I»-7Q.— ZV.] 

In  a  note  on  Kant's  "  postulates,"  Ueberweg  adds :  "  The  Postulate  of  Freedom 
rjpii  n  n  for  the  ego  as  a  thing-in-itself  an  influence  in  the  world  of  phenomena,  which 
Bui  only  be  a  causal  influence.  But  if  the  ego  as  a  noumenon  can  produce  effects,  it  is 
Impossible  to  perceive  why  it  should  not  be  able  to  be  acted  upon,  not  only  by  phenom- 
ena, but  by  other  noumena.  The  consciousness  of  moral  responsibility  presupposes 
freedom,  in  the  sense  of  supremacy  of  the  internal  over  the  external,  and  especially  in 
she  sense  that  praxis  may  be  determined  and  regulated  by  the  knowledge  of  distinc- 
tions and  relations  of  worth ;  but  it  does  not  imply  freedom  in  the  sense  of  absence  of 
sensation.  The  Postulate  of  Immortality  implies  that  the  conception  of  individual 
■nity  is  applicable  to  noumena,  which  yet  are  supposed  to  transcend  time,  space,  and 
the  categories  of  causality  and  substantiality ;  and  yet,  according  to  the  Crit.  of  Pure 
Anton,  the  categories  of  unity,  plurality,  and  totality,  as  well  as  the  other  forms  of 
thought  and  the  forms  of  intuition,  are  only  forms  of  phenomena.  These  contradic- 
\  would  be  removed  by  the  plea  that  faith  has  only  practical  validity,  if  the  plea 
urged  in  good  faith  and  the  principle  of  it  carried  out  by  demanding  only  an 
ethically  correct  praxis,  and  not  an  intellectual  conviction  in  addition.  In  the  practi- 
cal aspect  of  the  case,  we  may  oppose  to  Kant's  argumentation  the  principle :  ultra 
feme  nemo  obligator.  That  which  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  one  cannot  justly 
he  demanded  of  any  one.  The  argumentation  for  the  postulate  of  God's  existence  is 
fee  result  of  Kant's  rigid  conception  of  the  moral  law." 

At  the  end  of  §  123  the  following  paragraph  is  added : — 

"The  Kantian  moral  philosophy  is  characterized,  in  its  distinction  from  raeduBval 
Bonis,  by  such  requirements  as  the  following  (which  are  founded  by  Kant  on  the  duty 
of  man  to  esteem  himself  as  a  rational  being,  conscious  of  the  sublimity  of  his  moral 
feature,  notwithstanding  the  consciousness  and  feeling  of  the  insignificance  of  his  moral 
worth,  when  viewed  in  comparison  with  the  moral  law) :  Let  not  others  trample  on 
four  rights,  without  resenting  it ;  incur  no  debts,  without  furnishing  full  security 
for  their  payment;  accept  no  favors  which  yon  can  dispense  with,  and  be  not  a 
parasite  or  flatterer,  or — what  is  the  same  thing,  except  with  a  difference  in  degree— a 
saggar ;  be  frugal,  in  order  that  yon  may  not  be  radnoed  to  beggary ;  fawning  is  nn- 
porthy  of  a  man ;  he  who  makes  a  worn  of  htneejft  oe*Bftt  irwrrTf1"  afterwards  if 
se  be  trampled  on.    The  duty  of  raapeeemi  .Jrlvrolied  ia 
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the  ethical  maxim  tli.it  no  one  should  degrade  another  hy  mailing  use  of  him  uaaen 
means  to  bis  own  ends,  or  that  no  one  should  demand  that  another  throw  himself  any 
for  the  Ivnciit  of  the  former.  The  duty  of  loving  one's  ncighljor  is  the  duty  of  uloptiig 
as  one's  nwn^thc  aims  of  others,  in  as  far  us  thesj  aims  are  not  immoral  This  d«r. 
'  exnros.il  .-is  a  maxim.  tuu>t  ho  conceived  a*  the  maxim  of  benevolence,  which  hv  for 
its  ci>!isni;;i-ncc  the  doing  good  to  others.  Love  and  re<p.»c:.  as  feelings  cannot  be 
morally  commanded  ;  for  there  can  be  no  external  obligation  to  have  certain  fedinei 
The  oin  i>y  it  hi  of  the  mere  duties  of  love  is  a  fault  ( pteoitum) ;  but  the  omission  of  ifc« 
duty,  winch  springs  from  the  obligation  to  respect  every  man  as  a  man,  is  vice  i  ritei ; 
for  by  the  neglect  of  the  former  no  man  is  injured;  but  by  the  omission  of  the  hsxt, 
men  arc  deprived  of  what  the  moral  law  permits  them  to  claim.  Ethical  duqpiiu 
['gymnastic* |  is  not  secured  by  monastic  asceticism ;  it  consists  alone  in  such  combtt- 
ing  of  natural  propensities  as  enables  us.  in  cases  of  danger  to  morality,  to  becow 
masters  over  them,  and  which  therefore  renders  us  morally  valiant  nn.l  joyful  is  the 
consciousness  of  recovered  freedom.11 

To  I  124:— 

The  following  note  is  added,  in  the  3d  edition  of  the  original,  on  Kant'?  definiGffl 
of  our  satisfaction  in  the  beautiful  as  being  qualitatively  disinterested  i  above,  p.  15$  : 
*'  In  this  definition,  which  characterizes  the  beaut  if  id  by  its  effect  upon  the  ]«rcipitiit 
subject.  Kant  introduces  a  characteristic  of  this  effect,  to  which  Mendelssohn  had  already 
called  attention.  Mendelssohn  says  in  his  MoryhntuiuUn  « Works,  II.,  p.  2tU  seq..duJ 
by  Kanncgiesscr.  Die  SUiiuny  M.'h  in  <hr  jtMhtltk.  p.  114) :  *  It  is  usual  to  dUtingrah 
in  tin*  soul  the  cognitive  faculty  from  the  faculty  of  desire  and  to  include  the  ftrlingi 
of  pleasure  and  displeasure  under  the  latter.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  let*va 
knowing  arid  desiring  lies  approving,  the  satisfaction  of  the  soul,  which  is  strictly  *r»ii- 
ing  far  r< -moved  from  d«sire.  We  contemplate  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  an.  wr.i- 
out  the  least  motion  of  desire,  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  It  app.  ars  the  r.ii":..:'.v> 
be  a  particular  mark  of  the  beautiful,  that  it  is  contemplated  with  quit:  sati.-;.ic:!i,a 
that  it  pleases,  even  though  it  be  n.»t  in  our  po«scs>ion.  and  even  though  wv  l»e  nevf:« 
far  removed  from  the  de>ire  to  put  it  to  our  use.  It  is  not  until  we  regard  the  Wiit- 
ful  in  relation  to  ourselves  and  look  upon  the  possession  of  it  as  a  good,  that  the  tlwire 
to  have,  to  take  to  ourselves,  to  po^os*.  awakes  in  us — a  desire  which  is  very  wiiirir 
diNtingui>hed  from  enjoyment  in  the  beautiful.'  Mendelssohn  finds  in  the  'faculty  of 
approval'  tlie  connecting  link  between  n  ignition  and  desire.  l*ut  Kant's  conception  of 
disinterestedness  extends  far  beyond  the  idea  of  merely  not  de.-iring  to  possess.'* 

On  Kant's  distinction  between  the  agreeable  and  the  beautiful  «p.  li»«h  the  folic*"- 
ing  note  is  added  :  **  The  rigid  separation  of  mere  charm,  or  of  the  agreeable,  as  that 
which  phases  in  the  sensation,  from  the  beautiful  ic.  g.  of  color  from  drawing. it 
painting*  i>  impracticable  in  art.  With  the  same  right  with  which  Kant  declares  color 
in  a  picture  to  l>o.  an  unessential  addition,  which  only  awakens  and  intensifies  by  ifci 
Fensuou<  attractiveness  our  attention,  could  he  say  the  same  of  metre,  rhythm,  ttd 
rhyme  in  poetry,  and  yet  he  himself,  with  correct  ]>ereeption  of  the  truth,  denie*  tbl 
existence  of  poetry  without  rhyme  and  metre.  As  in  theoretical  and  practical  phflo»> 
phy.  so  iu  the  province  of  aesthetics,  Kant  does  not  recognize  an  ascending  gradita 
from  the  sensuous  to  the  intellectual,  but  separates  them  dualistieally  from  eachotint 
But  Kant  correctly  distinguishes,  on  the  other  hand,  between  the  *  disinterested  ttti* 
faction/  which  results  from  mere  perception,  and  practical  interest  [desire] ;  the  tatam 
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»  connected  with  the  image  of  the  object  alone,  and  haa  no  relation  to  the  relations  of 
be  object  itself  to  our  individual  life.  But  disinterested  satisfaction  has  an  objective 
sassa,  which  Kant,  consistently  with  his  narrow  subjectivism,  vainly  seeks  to  do  away 
■DjIl  This  basis  is  found  in  the  essence  of  the  perceived  object*  and  the  aesthetically 
attssfying  form  is  not  anything  independent,  bat  only  the  adequate  mode  of  the 
ihwiomrnal  expression  of  this  essence  (what  Kant  incorrectly  terms  '  independent 
»«rty') 

To  §  125  :— 

Herder's  Atom  tar  PxOoe.  der  Oeech,  der  MeneckAett,  edited,  with  introduction  And  annotation*  by 
Mian  Schmidt,  in  the  BtbUotAek  der  deutmhen  X<UionailU.  <fe«  1&  Aihr.,  Voto.  *S-3a\  Lolpaie,  ltNJM.  Ct, 
BSttDg  oChera,  Adolf  Kohut,  Herder  uml  die  HumaHitattbentrebiingen  der  .Veuw/J,  Berlin,  1870.  [lh>  guuv 
99J,  Herder,  in  De  Q.'»  PhUom.  Writer*,  VoL  I.  .Vrtiele*  in  X  J.  Rev..  VoL  *),  ltcifc  For.  ^uatttrly  Jto»., 
(7,1846,  Am.  Journal  of  Education^  VI.,  Hartford,  1&9  <transl.  from  the  Gvnnan  of  Karl  v.  Kuuuivr  t,  a*4 
IT.  Am.  Jfcr„  No.  988.  July,  18W,  pp.  104-138  (by  Karl  UilUrbrand);  H.  a*  TheutogiaH*  TheoL  Ate,  Load., 
Ita—Tr.] 

(Anberlen.  71o«.  Wbenmamn*  etc.,  in  Jahrb.f.  deutecA*  THeologie,  1864,  pp.  SM-S4C] 
F.  Ueberwe?,  t'eber  Schiller**  SchieheaUidee.  in  Gelxer't  PrvL  MoHutebl.,  ISM,  pp»  1M-1U9.     Frani  Uiea* 
■aft  Mber  Schiller  (Progr.),  Pntbua,  1869.    Albtn  Summer,   Veber  die  Bc*ieh*ng  der  .IwUthtt-H  Ah.xn  vom 
i  mnd  der  geieUgen  Bedeutung  der  Kunet  tar  Kantim-hen  PhUue.  lPn*rrA  Halle,  hsiB*. 
BorrJonaof  Jaeoof •  correapondenoe  are  found  in  Vol*.  I.  and  III.  of  hut  Work*  and  a)M>  in  hit*  .Itmerle- 
tfr  Arfc/tawrJUaf  (with  a  sketch  of  hia  life  in  the  Introduction^  «d.  by  Friedr.  vou  Hub,  Lcip»..  lNaVtf ; 
atnBrieftcechJKlnciechen  Goethe  undJacobt,  ed.  by  Max  Javobi,  Leipa.,  lS4o,  lu  the  "  Cwivnpuudvavrt 
l  Jacobi  and  Herder."  publi*hed  by  H.  Duntzor  in  Herder**  .Yut-AJoax,  Vol.  11.,  pp.  «4S-  3**,  and  between 
[  and  Hamann,  edited  by  C.  H.  GUdenieirter,  lk*ha,  l$fi$  ^VoL  V.  of  Human**  Ube*  u/ui  &hri/Un\ 
I  In  Am*  JaoobCt  Sochium,  ed.  by  Bud.  ZUppriti,  Leip*,  l&tt. 

Tog  126:— 

[New  edition  of  Flchte's  Selected  Work*,  translated  by  W.  Smith,  London :  Trabncr,  1S71.    Artie**  on 
»,in  the  Ckrietian  Examiner,  July,  1866  (by  C.  D.  B.  ftllUA  and  in  the  SuUvmti  V*mrU:rig  Review, 
Raw  York,  1870.-Tr.] 

The  sentence,  p.  209  above,  near  the  middle  of  the  page,  beginning :  "  Tho  ooxrea- 
ponding  logical  principle,"  eta,  is  amplified  by  Uobarweg  as  follows:  "A  t»  iu  part 
=  Non-A,  and  conversely;  every  opposite  =  its  opiHwite  iu  one  mark  v-  ^  V  aud 
svery  like  term  differs  from  its  like  in  ono  mark  ( —  x  > ;  auoh  a  mark  ^  n  )  is  ualled  tho 
reason  or  ground,  in  the  one  case  of  relation,  in  the  other  of  difforeuoa. " 

In  regard  to  the  "ironical"  procedure  of  genius,  mvutioued  iu  tho  l*>t  paragraph 
it  $  126,  p.  212,  Ucberwcg  adds,  in  the  third  edition,  that  it  "  knows  uo  pu*iti\«  autia- 
Eaction,  and  that  the  exaltation,  by  virtue  of  which  it  makes  of  that  wluoh  \s*»  previ» 
xisly  the  goal  of  earnest  endeavor  an  object  of  ni>ort  or  play,  is  not  tho  rv*uU  iu*  auur- 
retic^  progressing  labor  of  the  intellect,  but  of  tho  ouuatautly  mutmed  uegatiou,  wuiuh 
links  all  particularity  in  the  abyss  of  tho  absolute.  '• 

To  §  127  :— 

VoL  II.  of  Au*  Srhentng-H  Leben%  in  Brief  en,  cnvrrlntf  the  vram  \HJfi  iHttl,  and  Voi.  Ill  ,  1HVI  IhAI,  wera 
mbliabnl  at  LHiwic,  1S7U.  [Cf.  articlcM  by  A.  Ul<  hu-r  lit  //v  hr  f.  /'Ai/,»«  ,  \'i>l.  Oil,  Ih.U,  vv  \Wu  iNMt  and 
n.  1K72.  pp.  11)6-124.—  Tr.]  On  Schrllin^'ri  ithiUMtphy,  o.iM|«'f,  luiihti,  V.  hn|i|Kii,  >A  '■  /iA*.  ..w.r  i<M4 
Onnee  der  Philo*>phi*  den  ahMoluten  Sirht*,  nthmt  dret  Itrufvn  ihh  r'  II.  Jtf**>bt.  Ilmiilnti^.  INH,  hImj 
Jaoobl'i  wt.rk.  Von  den  giittllrhen  iHngen,  L«-I|w.,  |H]|.  |W.irkt  hy  Chr.  hw|ip  mi.l  Mi  i|*  r^.  Iitni«|i  uu 
Schellinfr  art*  titod  in  $  1^4.  PI'.  2U4.  W.  tirkeUinq  mid  die  ihe»di>gtey  Hrilin,  \*W.  Aillilti.  mi  h«  lu'lllutf 
jy  I)r.  II.  li.  Smith  in  th«*  Southern  </'(.  Rrri»u\  JVl».,  1n^7,  ami  In  IIm»  A'cir  .lm.  (  friiip*Hiui,  A.  I'Uiua, 
S'JkelUng'*  nachgeUt—ene  Werl:  u/ui  ihre  Ueileulung  fUr  die  The*dogm%  lu  Iteutech*  l*U*Ukrt  fUr  t±rt*U 
34 
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WUtentchaft.  VIII.,  March,  1857 ;  also  Erkuigcn,  1858  ;  Dorner,  8ch:$  Potenaenlekre,  in  the  Jakrb.  f.  dnrf. 
§che  Theol.,  1860.  Der  Nen-SchelUngiantomu^  in  Der  Gedanke,  Vol.  II.,  1882;  Homberffcr,  &*.*#  Ph&+ 
der  Mythohtgie  und  der  Qffenbarung%  in  the  Deutsche  ViertelSahmchr.  f.  engl.  deuttche  ForwcAHmgen.  5a 
2,  1863;  EtoreL  t*'A.'«  Pldlo*.  der  Qffenbarung,  in  Ttoo*.  Stwtten  u.  Kritlten,  1888,  pp.  40-105,  A.  ns  te 
Lindc  trannlabMl  into  Dutch  Schclling's  "  Philosophy  of  Revelation,"  Amsterdam,  1862.  S.  T.  Coleridge,  ia 
his  BUxjrtiph.  Litem ria,  may  be  compared  on  Schilling.  On  Coleridge,  per  contra,  as  a  htndent  of  Genua, 
philosophy,  J.  H.  Stirling  has  written,  De  Quincey  and  Coleridge  upon  Kant,  in  the  Fortnightly  Better 
new  series,  II.,  18*17,  pp.  877-397.  It  is  obvious  that  Ueberweg's  account  of  Schilling's  later  philosophy  » 
quite  meagre  and  scarcely  satisfactory.    It  may  be  supplemented  from  among  the  works  refeiied  to  above? 

To  §128:— 

[On  Stiffens,  further;  Sack,  H.  Steffen*  als  chrittl.  RettgumapnOotopk,  in  Jakrb.  f.  devtache  7W, 
1871,  pp.  623-639;  cf.  Bamberger,  in  Herxog's  JtealencyclopAdle.— On  Baader :  Erdmann,  in  the  ZetoKhr.J. 
PhUo*.,  1856;  Bamberger,  ScheUlng  und  Baader,  in  Jahrb.  /.  deuUcKe  Theol.,  1860;  B.  Kosenkrsnx,  TM 
bfference  of  Baader  from  Hegel,  in  the  Journal  qf  Speculative  PMlos.,  St.  Louis,  Vol.  2,  1888.] 

To  the  paragraph  on  Krause  and  his  disciples  Ueberweg  adds :  u  F.  Froebei,  who 
has  ho  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  the  application  of  Pestalozzi's  principles  to  the 
earliest  education  of  children,  and  by  developing  the  system  of  instruction  by  object- 
lessons  into  a  system  of  instruction  by  imitative  representation  on  the  part  of  the 
learner,  received  impulses  from  Krause.  Cf.  Th.  Schliephake,  on  Friedr.  Froebel's 
method  of  education,  in  the  Philo*.  Monatsh,,  IV.,  6,  1870,  pp.  487-509.  A  pearl  of 
Krauseanism  is  Krause's  philosophy  of  law,  which  seeks  a  mean  between  * f  ormalistic 
separation'  and  '  materialistic  confusion1  of  the  ideas  of  legal  right  and  welfare,  by 
defining  the  former  as  such  an  arrangement  of  relations  among  men,  as  gives  to  everr 
individual  his  appropriate  sphere  of  independent  (but  not  immoral)  voluntary  activity.'1 

To  §129:— 

Heirer*  Enriwloptldlf,  contained  in  Vol.  VI.  of  his  works  wns  published  soparatoly,  without  notes,  by 
R<v*enkrunz,  Ilerlir.,  1S15,  and  has  Ikhmi  newly  prinuil  in  the  Philo*.  Libl.,  Vol.30,  llerlin,  1S7»1,  totfrtbrt with 
n«»tert  (Erlunternntfcn)  by  Konenkranz  [»  separate  opiwule],  ibid..  1S70. 

A.  L.  Kym,  Ifryrr*  iHultktik  in  threr  Amrcnduno  nuf  die  (;e*ih.  der  Philo*..  Znrich,  liMtf.  F<1.  ?•"*: 
Ilartmunn.  ('<b,-r  cine  nothw.  Cmbildung  d*r  If.'*'htn  PhifoMtphie.  in  the  Phllo*.  Monutxhfffe,  V..  5.  Ar._v. 
1S70.  It.  Ilieilermann.  KanC*  Krtt.  d.  r.  V.  und  did  IlegtTwhe  IahjH  in  ihrer  lletlcutung  fi'tr  die  l> 'n'f- 
ir(*.<-  ».*<  buf:.  L»r;i._'n«",  ls»51).  Karl  Kostlin,  lle>iirl  in  philo*.,  poUt.  u.  mit.  liezifh >*»{?.  T'ubinjron.  *>'$.  K. 
Fo1i:i-1it.  I/rift-l.  ))'>})nhhe  (Jedanken  mi*  h.  M'rrken,  B'-rlin.  1>70.  Ernil  Fenerloin,  I'f-brr  die  c'.'t.iy*:^ 
Ifal.  ll<<j<r.i.  in  the  Hint.  Zeitwhr.,  1S70.  pp.  3M-3T.S.  Fr.  Harm-,  Znr  Eriniifrinujan  LJtgel.  in  th-  Pbika. 
Itonatsh.,  VII.,  1ST1.  pp.  M.VlTil,  al«n  publ.  separately.  [Further  translations  fn»rn  and  articles  u;><«3  Heed 
in  the  Journal  of  Spec  ul.  Philo*.,  lb?2.  Other  nrtiele*  on  Hegel  may  bo  read  in  the  Rt-v.  dtx  dctur  Honda, 
Vol.  HI,  1S71  (by  E.  Ileamwire),  Vol.  30,  1MU  (by  K.  Sai-set,  Leibnitz  et  Uigel)  and  Vol.  31,  1M1  (byB. 
BchcriT),  and  in  the  Chrfnt,  Exam..  Vol.  K).  1M>i  (by  C.  C.  Everett,  on  Stirling's  Secret  of  IT.).— Dr.] 

The  note  on  pp.  2^9,  210,  above,  is  enlarged  by  the  following  addition:  "Tl* 
*  thing-in-itseUY  in  th<^  Kuntian  sense  of  this  expression,  can  indeed  exist  onlyin««" 
tradistiiietinn  from  the  thinking,  individual  subject,  although  it  is  not  necessarily  d» 
tinguished  from  the  latter  as  something  wholly  foreign  to  it  or  absolutely  unknowakht 
but  only  as  something  merely  existing  outside  of  consciousness ;  it  is  only  inde 
of  any  particular  cognitive  act,  while  genetically  it  is  a  condition  of  knowledge,  ■%'•}  i 
the  other  hand,  it  may  itself  be  regarded  as  teleologically  conditioned  by  the  ', 
mind.  If  there  is  no  k  thing-in -itself '  in  distinction  from  the  k  Absolute,1  jet  I 
such  a  thing  in  distinction  from  the  perceiving  and  thinking,  individual  snbfe* 
aims  to  do  away  with  the  thing-in-itself  in  this  latter  aspect,  because  it  b  Jr 
that  the  absolute  spirit  has  its  reality,  our  reason  being  God's  reason  fa 
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only  be  conceived  as  identical  with  the  reason  in  all  things.  But  even  though  this 
might  be  true  of  the  ultimate  goal  of  knowledge,  yet  it  is  certainly  not  true  of  the  way 
of  knowledge,  which  we  are  obliged  to  follow — the  way  of  a  gradual  approximation  to 
the  goal.  Kant's  doctrine  perpetuates  the  original  chasm  between  external  things  and 
any  individual  consciousness ;  Hegel's  doctrine  anticipates  the  final  goal  of  knowledge 
for  every  one  who  resolves  to  think  following  the  trichotomic  rhythm  of  the  Hegelian 
dialectic ;  it  knows  no  more  problems.  Hegel's  Phanomenologie  by  no  means  removes 
this  defect ;  for  although  it  sets  out  from  perception,  it  does  not  explain  scientifically 
the  relation  of  perception  to  objective  reality,  the  relation  of  vibrations  of  air  and  ether 
to  sensations  of  color  and  sound ;  and  indeed,  by  his  adoption  of  Goethe's  theory,  Hegel 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  undertake  such  an  explanation.  Hegel  destroys  for 
himself  the  possibility  of  entering  upon  investigations  in  the  science  of  cognition  by  his 
false  objectification  of  subjective  forms,  while  in  fact,  even  if  the  goal  of  human  knowl- 
edge be  conceived  as  reached,  nothing  more  than  an  exact  agreement — and  not  identity, 
hi  the  complete  sense  of  this  word — can  subsist  between  the  '  system '  (totality)  of  (ma- 
terial and  spiritual)  objects  of  knowledge  and  the  system  of  science ;  in  that  case,  it 
would  only  be  true  that  the  things-in-themselves  were  no  longer  unknown  to  us,  but 
not  that  they  were  identical  with  our  (individual,  subjective)  knowledge.  The  science 
of  knowledge,  which  with  Kant,  under  the  form  of  a  *  critique  of  the  reason/  furnishes 
with  respect  to  the  4  transcendental  objects '  an  absolutely  negative  result,  is  rendered 
impossible  by  Hegel  through  his  axiom  of  the  identity  of  thought  and  being.  .  Between 
these  extremes  we  must  seek  for  the  right  mean." 

To  the  paragraph  on  Nature  the  following  additions  are  made  (after  "subjectivity," 
L  10.  p.  241) :  "  Yet  accident  and  external  causation  (in  distinction  from  causation 
from  within)  have  their  places  in  the  sphere  of  nature ;  the  development  of  the  partic- 
ular is  exposed  to  external  and  foreign  influences ;  in  this  is  seen  an  impotence  of  na- 
ture, which  sets  limits  to  philosophy ;  that  which  is  most  particular  in  nature  cannot  be 
ideally  exhausted  [expressed  in  adequate  conceptions]."  After  "  chronologically  later," 
L  19,  p.  241 :)  44  Nature,  says  Hegel,  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  system  of  degrees,  of  which 
the  one  necessarily  issues  from  the  other  and  is  the  first  truth  of  the  one  from  which  it 
results ;  not,  however,  in  the  sense  that  the  one  is  naturally  produced  by  the  other,  but 
in  the  sense  that  the  one  follows  from  the  other  in  the  inner  idea  which  constitutes  the 
ground  or  reason  of  nature.  The  so-called  issuing  of  plants  and  animals  from  water,  and 
of  the  more  highly  developed  animal  organizations  from  the  lower  (a  theory  adopted 
hypothetically  by  Kant  and  more  confidently  by  numerous  natural  philosophers),  is 
declared  by  Hegel  to  be  a  nebulous  idea,  which  ^inlring  men  of  speculation  must 
renounce." 

To  §  130  :— 

Schteiermacher's  Monologe  are  reproduced  in  Vol.  VT.  of  the  Philo%.  Bfbl.y  Berlin,  18PS,  and  his  Philo*. 
Stttenlekrt.  with  commentary  and  criticisms  by  J.  H.  v.  Kirchmann,  in  Vol.  XXIV.,  1870. 

Sigwart,  Ueber  die  Bedeutung  der  Erkenntni**lehre  und  der  p*ycholngl»ehen  Voraiis9ettungen  Schleier- 
mocker' tfilr  die  Orundbegrife  seiner  Glaubenxlehre,  in  the  Jahrb.f.  deut*che  Theologte,  ed.  by  Liebncr, 
Dorner.  and  others.  Vol.  II.,  1S67,  pp.  267-827  and  829-864  (cf .  Dorner's  reply,  fold.,  p.  499).  Wilh.  Bender, 
Znrphllon.  Gottetlehre  ScAleiermacher^  in  the  Zeitochr.  f.  Philo*.,  Vols.  67  and  68  (new  series),  1870-71. 
Gtzst.  Bonr,  Schl.  al*  Prediger  tn  d.  ZeU  van  Deutuchland*  Erntedrtgung  und  Erhebung,  Leifwic,  1871.  R. 
Qnabicker,  Ueber  Sclileicrmacher's  erkenntnUvtheorettorhe  Grundanricht,  ein  Beitrag  tur  Krit.  d.  Tdentl- 
tiUsphUo*.,  Berlin,  1871.  [Schleiermacher's  Esmy  on  Luke,  translated  by  C.  Thirl  wall,  Lond.,  1825:  Hi  trod. 
to  PtaUrn  Dialogue*,  transl.  by  Dodson,  Lond.,  1827 ;  On  Schelling  and  the  Trinity,  transl.  by  Moses  8toart, 
BM.  Repot^  V.,  VI. ;  Outline*  of  Study  of  Theology,  tranaL  by  Farrar,  Edinb.,  1850 ;  Schleiermacher  and 
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De  Wetu,  by  Oeorjre  Ripley,  In  Ijttum  to  Andrew  Norton,  etc,  Boaton,  1840 ;  8chIeiermoeher,iaSaLBn^ 
Lond.,  April,  1NW;  UreUchneuler  on  S.'*  Theology,  trend,  in  Bib.  Sacra*  Andover,  1888.  pp. 586-41?:  W.L 
Gage,  S.aea  Man,  in  .Yew  EnaUtnder,  New  Haveu.  July,  1862:  Schlelermacher*e  Life  and  Letter*.  tauL 
by  Rowan,  2  vols..  Lond.,  1NBU;  G.  litiur  on  S.,  trunsl.  in  /Vf*6.  Qu.  Rev^  reprinted  in  Brll.  and  Far.  ft. 
Rev.,  London,  !Ffi2;  I).  Tbuwt,  Analyte  de  rintrtnl.  d  hi  Dogmattqve  de  &,  in  Bulletin  TkloL.  Pari*,  IS, 
two  article* :  H.  llollard,  U*  Monologue*  de  S.,  in  Rev.  Chrttienne,  Paris,  April,  1861;  F.  BaufM.lt 
Doctrine  dt  la  Redemption  <Un»  8.,  Paris  1**5:  O.  L.  mitt,  Dae  VerkaUntM  rf.  Theol.  S.'*  r*  dcfr*a* 
ZinwiuUnfn,  in  Stud.  u.  Krittken*  1972;  G.  Lommatech,  8.**  Lehre  vom  Wunder  und  rom  Cebernetir- 
Uchen,  Berlin.  1872;  S.  O^xrf,  The  Schleiermacher  Centennial  and  Ue  Leemm,  in  the  Christ.  Exanu  VA 
88,  1809,  pp.  171 -1M  ;  Panaae*  from  the  Life  of  &,  lb.,  72.  1808,  pp.  10ft-128 ;  J.  A.  Reobok,  5U  4ft  flat 
ogy  and  Influence,  in  JtethodiM  Qu.  Rev.,  21,  18BH,  pp.  211-228;  Reminiecenota  of  JS^in  Mown  «f  Beat, 
Vol.  8,  p.  447  aeq.]     A.  Immer.  tf.  aU  rtl.  Charakter,  Berne,  183». 

Addition  to  the  account  of  Schleiermacher's  Ethics,  p.  253  above,  1.  13  [S.  mjt 
that]  :  '*  The  moral  law  may  be  compared  to  the  algebraic  formula,  which  (in  analytkftl 
geometry)  determines  the  course  of  a  curve  ;  the  highest  good  may  be  compared  to  the 
curve  itself,  and  virtue,  or  moral  power,  to  an  instrument  arranged  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  the  curve  according  to  the  formula." 

In  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  section,  Ueberweg  agrees  with  von  Kirchmann  in  to 
criticism  of  Schleiermacher  s  terminology  (see  von  K.'s  Preface  to  his  edition  of  S.'i 
Sittetdehrc,  in  the  Phil**.  BiU.,  Vol.  24,  Berlin,  1870,  p.  XIV). 

To  §  131  :— 

Third  edition  of  Schopenhauer,  Veber  da*  Sehen  vnd  die  Farben,  ed.by  J.  Frauenstidt,  Lrfpa.l9& 
—A.  do  Bait  he.  Kenan  el  Arth.  Schop.%  Odeswi  (LeipO,  1S70.  Alfr.  von  Wurzbnch,  Arth.  Schopenhaver.± 
ZeUgemtHAtn.  No.  ft.  Vimnn.  1871.  Cf.  further,  Von  1 1  art  m  ami,  Schelling'e  po».  Ph.  at*  Elnh.  ton  Btfi 
vnd  Schopenhauer.  Berlin,  ISfitt.  Dav.  A*her.  Arth.  Schopenhauer,  Xeuee  von  ihm  und  Rber  ih*.  Bat. 
1871.  L.  Chfvnlier.  Die  Phito*.  A.  Schopenh.  in  ihren  reberetnMtmmunge-  und  Differenzpuntltnuti. 
Kant'*rhen  Philo*.  (Progr.),  Prajjne.  1KTU.  J.  FrauenKtadt,  Sihttpenh.  Lexikon*  2  vol*..  Ivil*.,  1?H. 
fH.  Fnmimann.  A.  St-hap..  dret  VorUiunfien,  Dvixn.  1S72:  J.  B.  Meyrr.  -■!.  S.  al*  Menitch  w.  l*?hlf  hA» 
seventh  s*-ri«rs  of  th«>  Smnmluny  atiinlnr<-r*tt'ludli''her  trim.  Vortroge,  til.  by  Virchow  und  von  u\>lr2iEJo£ 
No.  145),  Ber;.,  1872.— TV.] 

To  the  first  note,  bottom  of  p.  250.  the  following  is  added  by  Ueberweg:  "The 
requirement  that  mathematical  proofs  be  as  far  as  possible  genetic,  has  been  euirociated 
by  many  authors  (see  my  Si/xtsm  of  D>(jie%  £  Wt),  by  Cartesians,  by  Hcrbart.  by  Tren- 
delenburg ;  cf  also  F.  0.  Fresenius,  ltif  itxychtJoy.  GruntlUtytn \  tier  Unu»ttriMh*chifl, 
Wiesbaden,  18IJH.  ( Fresenius1  conception  of  space-forms  as  merdy  psychological  factsii 
very  questionable.)" 

The  following  addition  is  made  to  the  last  note  on  p.  200:   "A  thing  becomes tt 
object  (Xou- Ego)  only  in  contra -posit  ion  to  a  perceiving  subject ;  without  suchasabjeei 
it  cannot  be  an  %  object'  (Non-Ego),  but  it  can  bo  a  thing.     The  thing  can  of  couisenrt 
Ik?  known  without  a  knowing  subject ;  but  the  subject,  in  its  apprehension  of  thethafr 
may  either  ascribe  to  it  what  are  simply  subjective  elements  in  our  ideas.  astboBft 
these  elements  were  objective,  or  it  may.  by  a  process  of  abstraction  aided  by  reflectiM* 
the  process  of  cognition,  separate  from  its  conceptions  what  is  only  subjective  andrttA 
only  those  elements,  of  which — not  indeed  directly  by  comparison  with  the  thDffr*  j 
itself  (which  is  impossible),  but  indirectly,  by  scientific  ratiocination — it  may  be  da**1  1 
stratcd.  that  they  are  also  objectively  valid.  /.  e.<  that  they  are  similar  to  attribute  ft  j 
the  things  themselves.     This  kind  of  knowledge,  which  is  not  without  a  knowing  wfr  1 
ject,  but  which  does  not  confound  the  subjective  with  the  objective,  is  *        "  ^ 
things-in-themselves.     Kant  was  not  misled  by  the  paralogism  which  Ui«^* 
hauer." 
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Second  note,  p.  203,  before  "  That  we  know,"  add :  "  That  we  know  oar  own 
ateraal  states  (including  our  thinking  [cogitare],  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term) 
Urectly,  just  as  it  is,  is  Cartesian  doctrine.  After  being  disputed  by  Kant,  who,  how- 
rver,  ascribed  to  the  practical  reason  a  primacy  over  the  speculative  reason,  it  was  taken 
ip  again  by  Schelling,  who  applied  it,  however,  not  to  the  case  of  our  thinking,  but 
mly  to  that  of  our  willing ;  Schelling  recognized  in  will  the  source  of  self -consciousness 
md  the  primitive  phase  of  being.  In  this  renewal  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  Schopen- 
laner  agreed  with  Schelling."  Line  12  from  below,  p.  202,  insert:  "  Schopenhauer 
ma  scarcely  be  accused  of  the  glaring  inconsequence  ascribed  to  him  by  Otto  Liebmann 
[notably,  among  others),  namely,  that,  when  he  speaks  of  '  functions  of  the  brain/  he 
had  forgotten  his  own  doctrine  of  idealism ;  a  just  criticism,  which  would  not  without 
necessity  charge  upon  a  thinker  '  frightful  confusion,1  must  admit,  that  when  Schopen- 
hauer employs  the  vulgar  expression  &  function  of  the  brain,1  he  does  so  with  reserva- 
tion of  the  explanation,  that,  strictly  speakingx  we  must  understand  by  the  function  in 
question  a  function  of  the  will  which  underlies  the  manifestations  of  the  brain." 

To  §  182  :— 

Zur  Btogr.  !?.'«  *.  Santo,  *ur  Erinnsrung  an  B.  alt  L*hr*r  d.  Kgtbg.  UnteertU&l,  in  HerbartUdU 
MlHquien,  Leips.,  1871,  pp.  1-19.  IN.  Porter,  on  HerbarCs  Syttem,  in  the  Am.  Prt*b.  and  Thaol.  Ret.,  1864, 
pp.  976-303  (in  *  rcriew  of  Morell'e  ItUr.  to  Mental  PhUo«.%  Lonil.,  1802,  which  is  Urnrcly  bamKl  on  Herbart). 
0.  L.  Hendewerk,  H.'s  VerMUnUt  »ur  Tktologie,  in  Deufche  leitochrtfl,  1861,  p.  4«J  seq. ;  cf.  IWd,  1800, 
July,  and  below,  f  184.    Herbaria  Ptyckologie,  in  ZeiUchr.  /.  Philo*.,  I860,  No.  1.] 

Addition  to  first  note,  p.  278  :  "  Hence,  among  other  things,  Herbart's  erroneous 
issnmption  that  the  number  of  real  beings  cannot  be  infinite,  because  we,  setting  out 
from  the  finite,  can  never  posit  the  infinite  as  a  definite  magnitude,  but  must  think, 
whenever  we  arrive  at  any  definite  limit,  that  we  can  and  must  go  on  still  farther.  But 
being  in  itself  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  positing.  It  is  precisely  that  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  our  positing.  Not  being,  but  our  thinking  of  being,  is  a  positing,  and  that 
which  (like  the  infinite)  lies  without  the  sphere  of  what  we  posit,  is  not  for  that  reason 
by  any  means  without  the  sphere  of  reality." 

To  the  note,  pp.  270-281,  the  following  additions  are  made:  [The  treatment  of  the 
principle  of  identity  and  contradiction  as  an  objective  law  of  things,  is  an  error]  "  from 
which  Plato  did  not  keep  himself  free,  which  even  appears  to  a  certain  extent  in  some 
of  Aristotle's  statements — but  which  Aristotle,  by  more  careful  reflection  upon  the 
relation  of  the  subjective  to  the  objective,  radically  overcame — an  error  from  which 
Kant  preserved  himself,  but  into  which  Herbart  (and,  in  an  opposite  sense,  Hegel)  fell 
again  " . . . .  u  Every  idea  (says  F.  A.  Lange,  who,  however,  in  this  propounds  no  theory 
of  his  own,  but  claims  simply  to  express  the  consequences  of  Herbart's  fundamental 
Idea)  checks  with  its  whole  force  the  other,  and  each  one  resists  this  action  with  all  its 
force.  Hence  that  portion  of  the  idea  a,  which  is  arrested  (in  a  case  of  complete  oppo- 
sition), must  be  to  the  portion  which  remains  in  consciousness,  as  b  to  a,  or  its  whole 
strength  must  be  to  that  portion  which  remains,  as  b  +  a  to  a.    There  remains,  there- 

a*  i     A*  %ab 

fore,  from  a,  — .,  and  from  fl,  — -. ;  the  sum  of  arrest  =        „ie.=  the  harmonic 
'  <i  +  6  a  +  6*  a  +  6' 

mean  between  a  and  6,  and  is  not  constantly  =  b.    In  the  case  of  three  ideas  checking 

each  other,  the  portions  remaining  are ; — ,  — ,- — ,  = — ,  and  the  ran  of 

^         a+b+e'  a+&+0   •+•+«' 

arrest  is -?*-— ^.    Th"*  it  results,  that,  whatever  be  ***  I.M 

a  +  b  +  c  '  ^^ 


1  ;  .- 

-si  i  . 
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1 7.  B.  F.  Cocker,  Christianity  and  Greek  Philosophy,  New  York,  1870;  P.  Bognisco,  Star,  crttkn  delta 
Categorte  delta  FilosoJIa  greca  stno  a  Hegel,  Florence,  1871 ;  Herm.  Diels,  De  Galeni  hist.  phUosophla 
(showing  the  dependence  of  Pseudo-Galenus  on  Pseudo-Plutarch  and  Sext.  Empiricus ;  a  Dissertation),  Bonn, 
1970 ;  B.  Buchsenschutx,  De  hymnis  Orphids  (Dissert.),  Berlin,  1861.  History  of  Greek  and  Reman  Philos. 
and  Science,  by  Bromneld,  Blakesley,  Wheweu,  and  others ;  constitutes  VoL  27  of  the  Encyclop.  MetropolU 
tana,  2d  ed.,  Lond.,  I808. 

|  88.  A-  Labriola,  La  dottrina  di  Socrate  secondo  Senofonte,  Platotie  ed  Artstotele.  Memoria  premiata 
datle  R.  Academia  dl  Napoli,  Naples,  1871.  B.  Levien,  The  Memoir*  of  Socrates  for  English  Reader*,  from 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  with  Introd.,  etc.  London,  1871.  8.  Bibbing,  Ueber  da»  Verhiittniss  swischen  den 
XenopAont.  und  Plot.  Berlchten  Qber  die  PersdnMchkeU  und  die  Lehre  dee  Sokrotes,  tugl.  e.  Dart.  d.  Sokrat. 
Lehre,  Unsala,  1870,  Ueber  Sokrotes*  Datmonton,  ibid.,  1870.  Henry  Edward  (Manning),  Archbishop  of 
Westminster,  The  Daemon  of  Sokrotes,  London,  1873. 

|  40.  Platonis  Protagoras.  The  Greek  text  revised,  with  an  Analysis  and  English  Notes,  by  W.  Wayte, 
fd  ed_  Lond.,  1871.  Editions  of  Plato's  Philebus,  SymposUm,  Euthydemus  and  Laches,  by  Charles  Badham, 
D.D.,  London :  Williams  and  Norgate;  W.  L.  Blackley,  The  Authenticity  of  the  Works  of  Plato  (an  exposi- 
tion of  Schaarachmidt),  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  new  series,  II.,  1867,  pp.  278-986;  J.  B.  Lincoln,  The 
Platonic  Myths,  in  BapL  Quarterly,  VL,  Philadelphia,  1872,  pp.  883-858. 

B.  Jowett,  The  Dialogues  of  Plato ;  translated  into  English,  London  and  New  York,  1871  (reviewed, 
among  others,  by  W.  H.  Thompson,  in  The  Academy,  London,  1871,  pp.  228-227,  248-246.) 

R.  W.  Emerson  (Representative  Men),  Bayne  (Essays,  2d  series),  De  Quinoey  (Hist,  and  Crtt.  Essays,  I.), 
Kartineau,  and  others,  write  upon  Plato.— Prof.  Godman,  Life  of  Plato,  in  Meth.  Qu.  Review,  XIL,  1860, 
pp.  868-886 ;  Steinhart,  Die  QueUenfUr  PkUon's  Leben,  in  Zeitschr.fur  Philos.,  61,  1872,  pp.  1-88. 

1 41.  8.  J.  Douglass,  Plato's  Conception  of  a  Supreme  Being,  in  New  Engtander,  28,  I860,  pp.  689-674. 

|  48.  The  Ethical  Phtlos.  of  Plato,  in  Am.  Church  Rev.,  22,  N.  Y.,  1870,  pp.  175-190 ;  Plato's  Idea  of 
Vhe  Spirit  as  Personal,  and  his  Views  of  Education,  in  BibUotheca  Sacra,  18, 1861,  pp.  222-227 ;  E.  Zeiler, 
The  Injtuence  of  Plato's  Social  Theories  on  Modern  Times,  in  Contemporary  Review,  VII.,  1868,  pp.  228-241 ; 
J.  C.  C.  Clarke,  Platonism  and  Early  Christianity,  in  Bapt.  Quarterly,  Philadelphia,  1867,  pp.  257-279. 

||  45-50.  A  number  of  volumes  of  translations  of  Aristotle's  works  are  included  in  Bonn's  Classical 
Library.  Of  these,  the  Metaphysics  at  least  is  very  poorly  translated.  John  Gillies,  AristotWs  Ethics  and 
Politics,  translated,  2  Tola.,  8d  ed.,  London,  1813.  B.  A.  Park,  Life  of  Aristotle,  in  the  Bibl.  Sac.,  L,  1844, 
pp.  89-84,  280-309.  Articles  on  the  Philos.  of  A.,  in  the  N.  Brit.  Rev.,  VoL  45,  Sept.,  1866,  on  A.,  his  Works 
md  Philos.,  in  Dublin  Univ.  Mag.,  72,  1868,  pp.  1-20,  on  the  Relation  ofASs  ethical  system  to  the  Christian, 
in  the  Bibl.  Sac.,  X.,  1858,  p.  802  eeq.,  on  A.  and  his  Educational  Views,  in  the  Am.  Journal  of  Education, 
XIV.,  1864,  pp.  181-146,  on  Aristotle's  Ethics,  in  the  Am,  Theot.  Rev.,  II.,  1860,  pp.  54-68  (by  D.  B.  Goodwin), 
on  bis  History  of  Animals,  in  Lond.  Qu.  Rev.,  VoL  117,  1865,  January.  Thos.  Beid,  A  Brief  Account  of  ASs 
logic,  in  B.'s  Collected  Writings,  4th  ed.,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1854.  George  Grote,  Aristotle,  Lond., 
1872.  J.  S.  Blackie,  Fundamental  Phases  of  Morals  (with  reference  to  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Christianity,  and 
Utilitarianism),  Edinburgh,  1872.— B.  Eucken,  Ueber  die  Bedeutung  der  Arist.  Philos.  fur  die  Qegenwart 
[an  address X  Berlin,  1871.  A.'s  drd  BUcher  von  der  Seele,  ubersetst  und  erlAutert  von  J.  H.  von  Kirch- 
■Mmn,  Berlin,  1871. 

$  61.  T.  W.  Levins,  Six  Lectures  Introductory  to  the  Philosophical  Writings  of  Cicero,  London,  1871. 
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Apollonius  of  Tyana,  I.  232,  283. 

Apostolic  Fathers,  The,  I.  274-280. 

Api>erception,  transcendental  and  empirical,  Kant,  II. 
109. 

Apuletus  (if  Madaura,  1.  234,  236. 

Arabian  philos.,  I.  4(15-417  ;  translations  of  Aristotle, 
410,  419 ;  science  and  philosophy,  and  nrhola*rticismt 
429-431. 

Arcesilas,  I.  13-3,  136. 

Archelaus  of  Miletus,  I.  64,  67. 

Archytas  the  Pythagorean,  L  43. 

Arete,  the  Cyrcnaie,  I.  U5. 

Aretinus,  Leonardus,  II.  617-18. 

Argyll,  Duke  of,  II.  440. 

Argyropulus,  Johannes,  II.  11. 

Arianlsm,  I.  307,  310. 

Ari*tarclms  of  Alexandria,  I.  189. 

Aristeaa,  I.  227. 

ArixtiileH  of  Athens,  Apology  of,  I.  291. 

Arirtippus  of  Cyrcne,  Life  of,  I.  96,  96 ;  doctrine  of, 
9597. 

Aristippus  the*  younger,  I.  95. 

Aristo  of  Alexandria,  I.  184. 

Aristo  of  <-eos,  th««  Peripatetic,  I.  180,  188. 

Aristo  of  Chios  I.  1*5.  lob. 

Aristo  of  Cos,  I.  lKj. 

Aristo  of  l Vila,  I.  295. 

Aristo' mlus,  doctrine  of,  I.  223,  224,  225. 

Aristocle*  of  Messcne,  the  Peri j>ate tic,  L  184. 

Aristophanes  on  Socrates,  L  87. 

Aristoteliunism  among  the  Scholastics,  I.  429-432: 
with  AlU-it  the  Groat,  436-140;  with  Thomas 
Aquinas,  440-451 ;  after  the  end  of  the  Scholastic 
period,  II.  5  seq.,  463  seq. :  new.  Protestant,  16.      ' 

Aristotle,  his  conception  of  philosophy,  I.  3-4 ;  n.s 
reporter  of  the  philos.  doctrines  of  others,  IS;  on 
Thales,  34;  on  Anaximnnder,  36;  on  Anaximencs 
37:  on  the  Kleatics  50,  51;  on  Xenophanes,  52; 
on  Anaxa<Mras  65,  68;  on  the  Atomists,  69:  on 
the  Sophi-ts  73 :  on  I*rotngoras,  75 :  on  Socrates, 
80,  85 ;  on  Anti*thene<,  92.  on  the  genesis  of  the 
theory  of  ideas  119;  his  life,  137-ir9;  works  139-  I 
151;  logic,  151-157;  metaphysics,  157-168;  natural 
philosophy.  In3ir.9;  ethics,  169,172,177;  i>oliti.  s, 
169,  170,  177:  irsthetics,  170,  177-180;  again-t  the 
theory  of  ideas,  157,  159.  1WI;  interpreters  of  his 
works,  180-184:  works  known  to  the  Scholastics. 
367,  390,  391,  119;  the  master  of  Abelard,  391  :  In- 
fluence uj>on  Greek  and  Syrian  philosophers  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  402-105;  among  the  Arabians  405- 
417:  extreme  praise  of,  by  Averroes,  415;  work* 
falsely  aseril»ed  to.  425  26 ;  among  the  Scholastics 
of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  429  seq.;  on  the 
Deity,  the  active  intellect,  *nd  the  human  soul, 
4-10  :  depreciatory  opinion  of  A.  held  by  Luther,  II. 
16,  17  ;  doctrine*  approved  by  Leibnitz,  103,  104 ; 
disciples  in  Italy,  480. 

Aristox.-nus  I.  180,  183. 

Arithmetic,  Pn»clus  on  its  origin,  I.  34  ;  nature  of  the 
judgments  of,  Kant,  II.  155.  163;  their  basis  157. 

Arius  of  A  lexandria  ( =  Ariua  Didymus  ?  ),  I.  190.  j 

Arius  Didymus  I.  234,  235.  | 

Arnauld,  Anton,  II.  53.  | 

Arnobius  I.  320,  322,  323.  | 


Arnnlph  of  Laon,  I.  864,  373. 

Art,  Platonic  theory,  129 ;  Aristotelian  theory.  171, 
177180;  the  origin  of,  Duboa,  II.  126;  thenaan 
and  mission  of,  Batteux,  122, 126 ;  denned  by  Katt, 
192 ;  view  of  F.  SchlegeL  212 ;  defined  by  Schema* 
213.  219,  222.  223 ;  Hegel's  conception  of,  238,  H, 
243 ;  defined  by  Schopenhauer,  256,  964. 

Artenion,  I.  808. 

Arte*  Liberales,  I.  352,  851-366,  860. 

Asclepiodotus,  1.  255,  268, 

Aspasius,  I.  181,  184. 

Association  of  ideas,  Spinoza,  II.  74 ;  principles  ot, 
Hume,  132;  in  subsequent  English  psychology, 
386  seq. 

Ast,  G.  A.  F„  II.  226,  227. 

Astrology,  with  ThrasyUna,  I.  266:  of  Alkendi.  411; 
believed  in  by  Melanchthon,  II.  18,  and  others  in 
the  period  of  transition  to  mod.  philos^  24. 

Astronomy  of  the  Pythagoreans,  I.  47:  of  Plato, 
126,  127;  of  Heraclides,  133,  136;  of  Arirtotk; 
.164.  166,  167;  of  the  Epicureans,  205,  207:  of 
Albert  of  Saxony,  466;  of  Melanchthon,  IL  to: 
of  NtooL  Cusanus,  24 ;  of  Giordano  Bruno,  27 ;  of 
Lord  Bacon,  37 :  of  Descartes,  52 ;  of  Kant,  14344. 

Athanasius,  I.  307,  310. 

Athenian  character  and  Greek  philosophy,  L  78; 
school,  255-259. 

Athenodorus,  son  of  Sandon,  L  190. 

Athenodorus  of  Tarsus,  I.  189,  190. 

Atoraists,  The  Greek,  I.  60,  67-71. 

Atoms,  Greek  doctrines  of,  Leucippus  and  Democrf- 
tus,  I.  67,  69 ;  held  by  Hcraclklt-s  and  Ecphanns 
135 ;  Epicurean  doctrine,  205.  206  ;  the  lattw  re- 
newed by  Gassendi,  II.  14 :  (monads)  of  Leibnfcl 
92,  107  acq. ;  of  Diderot,  128;  denned  by  Hertart, 
273. 

Attains,  I.  190. 

Atticus,  I.  231,  237. 

Attraction,  Newton's  law  of,  II.  89,  90;  Kant  on  the 
medium  of,  144  :  on  the  attr.  of  elements,  14S. 

Attributes  ascribed  by  Descartes  to  body  and  spirit 
II.  51.  52:  detinition.  Spinoza,  65;  relatiuo  to 
substamv,  66. 

At  water,  L.,  II.  459. 

Augustine,  Saint,  Life  of,  I.  335 ;  doctrine,  331  ©*• 
336-346. 

Austin,  John,  II.  426. 

Aveinpuce,  I.  405,  414. 

Avcrroes,  Life  of,  I.  415:  doctrine,  406,  415417;  et 
411.  412,  11.5,  12,  13,  463  acq. 

Avicebron  (see  Ibn  Gebirol). 

Aviccnna,  I.  405,  411-413;  437. 

d'Azeglio,  P.  Tapparelli,  II.  612. 

Azriel,  the  Cabalist,  I.  417. 

Baader,  F.  von,  II.  226,  229,  230. 

Baboeuf,  II.  129. 

Bacon,  Francis,  II.  29;  life 

doctrine.  33-38. 
Bacon,  Roger,  I.  457,  459. 
Bahja  ben  Joseph,  I.  418,  426. 
Bahnsen,  J.,  II.  808. 
Bahrdt,  K.  F.,  II.  120. 
Bailey  Samuel,  II.  489. 
Bain,  Alexander,  IL  480,  4tL 
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on  Jewish  and  Pauline  Christianity,  L 
hrUtian  Gnosis,  814;  work*,  898;  appre- 
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lanl,  II.  880. 
ro,  as  historian  of  philos.  doctrines,  L 

skepticism  of,  64. 
K.  T.,  IL  898. 
[.  448. 

II.  468. 

ica,  II.  186,  408,  408. 

Thr,  Plato  on,  I.  119,  ISO,  189;  Aristotle, 
mus.  860 :  is  that  which  is  according  to 
►iderot,  188;    Kant's  definition  of,  188 

Schilling" •  definition,  819;  Hegai's  de- 
li. 24.1:  defined  by  Jooffroy,  848;  Gio- 
012:  Ueberwi-g.  634. 
II.  195.803,804. 
'..  II.  308. 
ibilis,  I.  858,  856. 
and  identical  with  thought— Parmenide*, 

unity  of,  aooording  to  Zeno  of  Elea,  68  ; 

to  Melissus,  69 ;  aooording  to  Euclid  of 
»  ;  bestowed  by  God  (the  "  Idea  of  the 
Plato,  188;  ontologically  inferior  to  the 
dnus,  246 ;  various  degrees  of,  Augustine, 

non-being,  species  of,  Sootos  Brigena, 
onion  of  various  senses  of,  by  Anselm, 
he  widest  concept ;  modes  of  being.  Duns 
5 :  an  predicate  (?)  of  God.  Bckhart,  478 ; 

Kant.  IL  147;  Hegel's  doctrine  of.  838, 
mn*t  be  assumed,  Herbert,  873 ;  discuas- 
txe,  313,  880  ;  In  two  forma,  Lamennais, 
lal  and   transcendental    idea,   Rosminl, 

Lhasar.  IL  63. 

itiflc,  its  characteristics.  TJIrid.  IL  808; 
James  Mia  484;  by  A.  Bain,  481. 
*BPh,  II.  449. 
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(486;  criticised  by  Ballauf,  808;  pupils, 
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Berigard,  Claude  Guluermet  de,  II.  86. 

Berkeley,  Bishop,  IL  80,88,888,  884 ;  influence  in 

America,  460,  458. 
Bernard  of  Chartret,  1. 887,  897,  898. 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  I.  887,  400. 
Bernardus  de  Trills,  L  468. 
Beesarion,  II.  6,  9. 
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Biran,  Maine  de,  II.  840,  841. 
Blackie,  J.  8.,  II.  448. 
Blasche,  B.  H.,  II.  886,  887. 
Bledsoe,  A,  T.,  IL  467. 
Bobrik,  E.,  IL  808. 
Boooacio,  Giovanni,  IL  8. 
Bodies,  the  only  subject  of  philosophy,  Hobbea,  IL 

89;  doctrine  of  Descartes,  48,  51,  68;  collections 

of  monads,  LeibnlU,  98, 107, 108. 
Bodin,  Jean,  II.  91,  31. 
Boeckh,  A.,  Cited  on  Plato's  philosophy,  L  108, 104; 

11.807. 
Boehme,  Jacob,  II.  80,  89,  41. 
Boethiua,  I.  855,  259,  858,  364. 
Bo&hus  of  Sldon,  I.  181,  184. 
Boethus  the  Stoic,  1. 188. 
Bold,  Samuel,  II.  868,  369. 
Bolton,  M.  P.  W.,  II.  440. 
Bona  venturs,  L  483,  435,  486. 
BoniU,  H.,  olted  on  the  Eutkydmnmt  of  Pstfo,  L 

114;  cf.  IL308. 
Bonnet,  Charles,  IL  188, 187, 188. 
Boole,  G.,  IL  43a 
Bouchitte,  IL  881. 
Bourdln,  the  Jesuit  IL  64. 
Bouterwek,  P.,  II.  197. 
Bovillus.  Carolus,  IL  80,  86. 
Bowen,  Francis,  IL  454,  466. 
Boyd,  J.  B.,  II.  467. 
Boyle,  Sir  Robert,  II.  870. 
Bradwardine,  Thomas,  L  461. 
!  Brahman  doctrine,  I.  16. 
Brand!*,  C.  A.,  as  historian  of  Greek  phfloe*,  L  88. 

88 ;  his  division  of  the  subject,  88 ;  philos.  attitude, 

11.806. 
Braniss,  J.,  as  historian  of  philos.,  L  11 ;  philoa.  at- 
titude and  works,  IL  806,  807. 
Bray,  C.,  II.  441. 
Brodie,  Sir  B.  C,  II.  489. 
Bromley,  Thomas,  IL  4L 
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Cabala,  The,  1. 417  seq. ;  11.10,10,94,41;  Spinon, 
73,520. 

Cabanis,  II.  180,  838,  839. 

Cttealpinus,  Andreas,  II.  14,  90,  95,  98,  464. 

Calculus,  Disputed  claims  of  LsibniU  and  Newton 
with  reference  to  discoveiy  of  the,  IL  8b- 100. 

Cairns,  John,  II.  48a 

Calderwood,  Henry,  II.  419,  43a 
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Cardanus,  Uieronymus,  IL  90,  95. 
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Carove,  F.  W.,  IL  893. 

Carpocrates.  the  Gnostic,  L  980,  984,  985. 

Carrierc,  M.,  II.  398. 

Carus,  K.  G.,  II.  296,  998. 

Cassianus,  the  Semi- Pelagian,  I.  858. 

Cassiodorus,  I.  352,  354,  355. 

Catcjrories,  The  logical,  of  Aristotle,  I.  151,  154,  155; 
Stoic  substitute  fur.  11*1,  193:  criticism  of  Aristo- 
telian and  Stoi«*  doctrines  by  I'lotinus,  and  doctrino 
of  I'lotinus.  249,  250;  inapplicable  to  God,  341, 
309;  doctrine  of  Kritfena,  364;  Gilbcrtus  on  the 
last  six  of  Aristotle,  31W:  view  of  Occam,  463:  of 
Kant,  II.  157,  lfltt-171 ;  Fiohte.'s  deduction  of,  209; 
have  objective  validity,  Schleiermacher,  244.  251 ; 
this  denied  by  Schopenhauer,  255,  2«0 ;  as  treated 
by  Ulrici.  300  seq. :  Lotzc  on,  314.  315  ;  Trendelen- 
burg. 827;  Maine  di?  IUran,  341;  moral,  their 
foundation,  ltosminl,  405 ;  in  Giobcrti's  later  phi- 
losophy, 502  3. 

Catholic  Church,  The  early  (or  "old"),  L  272,  273; 
IrenuMi!*  one  of  its  founders,  209 ;  present  princi- 
ples of,  II.  512- in. 

Cato,  the  elder,  T.  1M*. 

Cato,  the  younger,  I.  190. 

Causality,  inferred,  not  experienced,  Glanvill.  II.  41  ; 
the  divine,  immanent  in  the  world,  Spinoza,  55,  71 ; 
not  distinguished  by  Spinoza  from  subsistence,  63 ; 
immanent,  in  monads,  Leibnitz,  93,  109,  110;  Kant 
on  the  explanation  of,  147  ;  nature  of  the  notion, 
Kant,  166  seq. ;  law  of,  171 ;  applicable  in  a  double 
sense  to  man,  184 ;  law  and  forms  of,  Schopen- 
hauer,  258;  contradictions  involved  in,  Herbart, 
272. 

Causation,  Skeptic  arguments  against,  I.  216,  217; 
axioms  of,   401;  self -causation,    Spinoza,    IL  04; 


oanae  and  effect,  88;  origin  of  taw  i 
Home,  181,  183;  doctrine  of  I 
960;  internal  origin  of  notion,  841 ;  The*,  torn 
on,  410.  411 :  Sir  William  »—»«*«■»  on,  418;  •* 
fined  by  J.  S.  Mill,  428,  499. 

Causes,  Aristotelian  distinctions  among,  L  U&  1st, 
169;  principal  and  auxiliary,  196;  infinite  can* 
of,  impossible,  Alfarum.  412;  Paeudo- Aristotle's  A 
CtotMfe,  496;  final,  vindicated  by  Codworth,  IL 
41;  distinction  among;  mads  by  Spinas*,  71,8; 
definition  of  cause  by  Looks, 
among  monads,  Leibnitx,  98 ;  final,  1 
897-899. 

Cebes,  the  Pythagorean,  I.  48. 

Celsus,  I.  934,  987. 

Celsns.  Cornelias.  I.  991. 

Celsns,  opponent  of  Christianity,  L  819. 

Cerdo,  the  Gnostic,  I.  980,  984. 

Cerinthus.  the  Gnostic,  I.  980,  989,  988. 

Chsdbourne.  P.  A.,  II.  45ft. 
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Chalmers,  Thos.,  II.  436. 

ChalyhkuK,  H.  M.,  II.  998,  999,  80S. 

Champlin,  J.  T..  II.  458. 
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Charron,  Pierre.  II.  6,  14,  15. 

Chlllingworth,  William,  IL  861. 

Chlebik,  F..  II.  993. 

Chosroes.  King  of  Persia.  I.  408. 

Christianity,  its  successive  historical  retatioai  » 
philosophy,  I.  961,  989 ;  its  first  character.  9B4-971; 
relation  to  Mosaism,  965  seq. ;  Jewish  and  Fsati»% 
971-974 ;  among  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  97440; 
and  Judaism,  989  seq.;  Jewish  and  Gentile,  si* 
tinguished  by  John  Toland,  II.  91.  92:  SctadBnj 
on,  221,  222:  moaning  and  end  of,  Schlciennacte; 
251  ;  defence  of.  Bishop  Butler,  385:  relation  » 
other  religions,  Gioberti.  503. 

Christology  of  the  Gnostic,  285-2S9 :  of  Irewfl* 
I  301 :  of  Sabellins,  307.  309  10  ;  of  other  Mooarrt- 
ians,  308:  of  Unpen.  317;  of  A  niobium  322:  of 
Lactantius  324;  of  Giegory  of  Xyssa,  529-331;  rf 
the  Amalricans,  +"31 ;  of  William  of  Auvergne.  4ft 
434 ;  speculative,  of  Eckhart,  469,  474,  4&14S3;  d 
Schelling,  II.  221 ;  of  Hegel,  935. 

ChryBanthiiw,  I.  252,  254. 

ChrysippuH,  I.  1S5,  188,  192  seq. 

Chrysoloraa,  Manuel,  II.  8. 

Church  Fathers,  The,  I.  975. 

Cicero  on  the  definition  of  philosophy,  L  3;  athia> 
rian  of  philosophy,  20;  cited  on  Epicurus.  99ft; 
philos.  position,  217 ;  life,  writings,  and  < 
218-221. 

Cleszkowski,  A.  von.  II.  293. 

Civilization,  origin  of,  Vico,  II.  474  acq. ; 
485. 

ClapjK  Thomas,  II.  450. 

Clarke,  Samuel,  II.  80,  91,  379-381. 

Classical  Studies,  Revival  of,  II.  5  seq. 

Classification  of  Systems  by  Cousin,  IX.  1 

Claubcrg.  Johann,  II.  53,  54. 

Claudianus  Mamertus,  I.  352-354. 

Cleanthes,  I.  1S5,  1^8,  191  seq. 

Clearrhus  the  Peripatetic,  I.  180. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  I.  311-315. 
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lone,  L  274-276, 

res  Power,  II.  487. 

mch  von,  II.  11K. 

iui'1  von,  II.  81,  IIS. 

.,  II.  459. 

In*.  Catherine,  II.  869. 

ncthods  of,  Plato's  doctrine,  L  117. 120- 

totelian    doctrine,    168;  Stoic  doctrine, 

kinds  of,  Eckhart,  472 ;  three  kind* 
»ed  by  Spinoxa,  II.  75;  principle*  of, 
113;  Kant,  144,  145;  forms  of  (we 
>f  Knowledge ");  kinds  of.  161  seq. ; 
ichor'*  doctrine  of,  244,  851,  252 ;  con- 
Schopenhauer,    260,  261,    532-3;    its 

will.  363 ;  doctrine  of  Ferrier,  420,  431. 

*  Knowledge,"  below.) 
T..  II.  434-7. 

ur.  II.  89,  884. 
rmny,  II.  92,  372,  873. 
imitsarttA,  I.  201. 

n««e  Philosophers,  II.  131,  135;  philos. 
Keid,  395  seq. 
in  Gnosticism,  I.  265;  with  the  Abbe 
I.  128. 

I.  3S7,  344,  345. 

ic,  what  ?  Aristotle,  I.  155 ;  how  form- 
loctr.,  193 ;  four  most  general  concepts, 
t  and  how    formed,  896,   441,  445  (nee 
iP);  the  abstract,  the  higher,  426;  Spi- 
I.  73  seq. ;  it*  genesis,  Hamilton,  417. 
Hegel's  doctrine  of,  II.  232,  240 ;  Beid's 
W9 ;  as  understood  by  D.  Stewart,  408. 
«n,  I.  866 ;  with  Abelard,  392-394. 
tienne  Bonnet  de,  II.  122,  127 ;  in  Italy, 

I.  129. 

haracter  of  his  doctrine,  I.  16. 

Minir,  II.  293. 

(Miiffption  of,  emphasised  by  Abelard, 

J ;  doctrine  of  Albertos  Magnus,  440 ;  of 

itlcr,  II.  385;  of  Thomas  Rcid,  402;  of 

h,  413 ;  of  J.  S.  Mill  430. 

*s  donned  by  Thos.  Brown,  411  (cf.  409); 

Mill.  424. 

*  Africanus,  I.  480. 
.upar.  II.  12,  14. 

n  imposaiblc,  Antinthcnes,  I.  92,  93: 
<»f,  152,  155 ;  solution  of  by  reason,  Plato, 
•iple  of.  Leibnitz,  II.  118;  in  truth, 
»■«,  130:  Kant  on.  14ft,  147;  |irinciplo  of, 
anul\tical  judgment*.  155,  162;  principle 
rr.  270. 

law  of  union  of,  I.  41  ;  Pythagorean  table 
i  -•n-il»lo  objects,  120 :  universal  law  of, 
the  recognition  of  their  union  in  the 
.-•t -knowledge,  473,  II.  23,  (27). 

II.  54. 

.  s..  ii.  aw. 

.  Antiii-ti*.  I.  ltfi,  190. 

■ri«-K  Ilerai-litim.  I.  38,  41;  Empcdorles 

.■  Si«ii«-s  191-196. 

i»f  Pannenidc*,  I.  57. 

>f  Phenvydos,  I.  24.  26;  of  Epimenlde-s 
ami  H«Tinot initio,  2* » ;  of  Empedoclei 
Anaxagora*.  63  67  ;  of  Plato,    123,  120, 


127;  of  Aristotle,  164-167:  of  the  Stofca,  194-197; 
of  Kloolaus  Cusanus,  I L  24;  of  Bruno,  27;  rational, 
Kant,  157,  158, 173,  176-77;  of  Bosmini,  498-4;  of 
Mamianu  507.    (See  also  below,  •.  v.  "  World.**) 

OosmopoUtism  of  the  Cynics,  I.  92-94. 

Cousin,  V„  referred  to  on  the  ancient  philoa.  writings 
known  to  the  Scholastics,  I.  867,  480;  cited  on  Abe- 
lard, 890;  his  philosophy,  IL  841-848 ;  iaflaonce  in 
England,  43S-& 

Coward,  William,  II.  872. 

Cramer,  J.  U.  von,  II.  117. 

Crantor,  I.  188,  135. 

Crassitius,  L.,  I.  221. 

Crates,  the  Academic,  1. 188, 181 

Crates  the  Cynic,  I.  92,  94. 

Crates  of  Mallus,  I.  189. 

Cratippus.  I.  180,  183. 

Cremonini,  Cesare,  II.  14. 

Crcscenzio.  C.  de.  II.  512. 

Crcuz,  F.  C.  Casimir  von,  II.  119. 

Critias  as  a  Sophirt,  1.79;  in  his  relation  to  Socrates, 
89. 

Criticism  (as  philos.  doctrine).  Duns  Bcotns,  L  454 ; 
William  of  Occam,  460  seq. ;  as  distinguished  from 
Dogmatism,  Empiricism,  and  Skepticism,  IL  187 ; 
Kant's  criticism.  185,  136,  154,  159;  Fichte'*  notion 
of  it,  208 ;  SchclUng'.  notion,  215 ;  in  Italy,  46*489. 

Critolaus,  I.  180, 183,  189. 

Cronius.  I.  238. 

Crouxas,  Jean  Pierre  de,  IL  117. 

CrusiuA.  Christian  August.  II.  117. 

Cud  worth,  Ralph,  II.  41,  54,  857,  358. 

Culture,  Sophistic,  I.  78;  modern,  secular,  In  tta 
beginnings,  II.  7. 

Culverwell,  N.,  II.  855,  856. 

Cumberland,  Richard,  IL  90, 861-863. 

CuprC.  11.309. 

Cynic  School,  The,  L  92-94. 

Cyprian,  I.  327. 

Cyrenaic  School,  The,  I.  95-96 ;  doctrine  compared 
with  Epicureanism,  212. 

Cioloo,  H.,  IL  333. 

Dalberg,  K.  T.  A.  M.  von,  IL  120, 

Dalgarno.  George,  II.  370. 

Damaitciurt  of  Athens,  I.  255,  259. 

Daniel,  the  Jesuit,  II.  54. 

Dante  Allghieri,  II.  7,  462. 

Darwin,  Charles  II.  335, 441 :  Mamlani  on,  50& 
:  Darwin.  Erasmus,  II.  389,  890. 

I>aub,  Karl,  II.  293. 
1  Daviil  the  Armenian,  I.  259,  410. 
:  David  of  Augslwrg.  I.  470. 

David  or  Dinant,  I.  388,  402. 

David  ben  Mcrwan  al  Mokammex,  L  418,  498. 

Device  Sir  John,  II.  852454. 

Day,  H.  X.,  II.  456. 

Day.  Jeremiah.  II.  452. 

De  Ifcmald,  1 1.  .?W. 

lVdwilon,  U viml,  Plato,  I.  121. 
I  Definition,  with  Soernte*.  I.  u).  85;  Antisthenes  on, 
Uf J :  with  Plato,  121  ;  with  Euclid  and  with  Bpi- 
iK'xa.  II.  fV>. 

DoUm.  En^rlihh,  II.  34,  40,  871  seq.;  in  America, 
451. 
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De  la  Mettrle,  Julien  Offroy,  II.  123, 128,  157. 

Dellinghanacn,  U.,  II.  294. 

Del  Rio,  J.  8.,  II.  231. 

Demetrius,  the  Epicurean,  I.  201. 

Dcmocritu*  of  Abdera.  the  Atom! at,  Life  of,  I.  68 ; 
doctrine,  67-71 ;  modern  disciples,  II.  26. 

44  Demon,"  The,  of  Socratca.  I.  80,  86. 

Demonstration,  Indirect,  with  Zeno  of  Elea,  I.  67, 
58 ;  direct,  with  Melinsus,  59,  60 ;  indirect,  Euclid 
of  Megara,  89 ;  impossible,  216 ;  Hegel's  method, 
II.  231,  238 ;  Bchlciermachcr's  Dialectic,  251, 252. 

Dercyllides,  I.  234,  235. 

Descartes,  lion 6,  Life  of,  II.  44 ;  philoeophical  atti- 
tude of,  44,  45  ;  doctrine,  41,  42,  46-53 ;  hi*  philoe. 
in  England,  357-359:  in  Italy,  479  aeq. 

Deschomiw,  Dom.,  II.  129. 

DoWettc,  II.  SIB. 

Dcxippu*,  Neo-Platonist,  I.  254. 

Dlagnrns  I.  Ml. 

Dialectic,  in  the  Mogarinn  School,  L  89-91 :  with 
Aiitisihencs.  92,  i^J :  the  Platonic,  115-123;  Aris- 
totle, 156;  the  Stoic,  191,  192;  method  of.  dis- 
alluwed  by  Epicurus,  203  :  one  of  the  septem  arte* 
libcralcs,  ;;55,  356 :  ScoUm  Erigena.  364 ;  pursued 
in  10th  and  11th  centime*.  369:  demand  for  its 
subordination,  370;  distrusted  by  Hildebert,  371  ; 
taught  **  realistically,"  and  "  nominalistically," 
873;  Ansclm's  view  of,  381  ;  view  of  the  St.  Victors, 
887,  388,  400;  applied  to  theology.  390,  432;  Abe- 
lard  on,  391  (cf.  396):  defined  by  Melanchthon,  II. 
18 ;  of  pure  reason.  Kant,  157,  172  acq. ;  germ  in 
Kant  of  the  dialectic  of  Fichbu  and  Hegel,  168. 

Dieaearch,  I.  180,  183,  446. 

Diderot.  Denis,  II.  122,  128. 

Dindorus  Cronus.  I.  90. 

Diodonn  of  Tyro,  the  Peripatetic,  I.  ISO,  183. 

Diinl-.tus  the  Peripatetic,  I,  181. 

Diodofus.  the  Stoic,  I.  190  :  teacher  of  Cicero,  218. 

Diogenes  «.f  Apollonia,  I.  37,  38. 

Diiigenes,  the  R-ibylonian.  I.  1*5.  188-89. 

l)i'»L'.noj*  LaertitiK,  as  historian  of  philosophy,  I.  21. 

Diogenes  of  Siiiojio,  the  Cynic,  I.  92,  94. 

Dioircnes  of  Tarsus.  I.  201. 

Diogm-tiiH.  Kpi-tle  to.  I.  274,  279.  2S0. 

Dionysius  the  An-op^ite,  I.  3-17.  349-352. 

Dioin-ins.  the  Ei'ieurcan.  I.  201. 

Di«»ny-'odoru«..  S.iphi-t,  I.  79. 

Division,  Logical,  with  Plato,  I.  121. 

Doddridge,  Philip.  II.  382. 

Dodwell.  Henry,  11.372. 

Do-mntUm,  defined,  II.  32:  it*  Coryphnci,  33 :  the 
Cartesian.  41  >»eq.  :  of  Leibnitz  and  other*,  92  peq. : 
defined  by  Kant.  15 1,  159. 

Dominion*  dundisulvi,  translator  of  Aristotle.  I.  430. 

DoiiblMny,  T..  II.  411. 

Doubt,  as  jusrified  by  the  Greek  Flceptics.  I.  214- 
217:  and  faith.  Duns  S'-otn*,  451:  universal, 
principle  ..f  philorj.  skepticism,  11.32:  with  Des- 
cartes 41,  l'». 

Dove,  P.  E..  II.  439. 

Drbal.  M.   A..  II.  308. 

Drv<slor.  J.  (r..  II.  323. 

Drobixh.  M.  W„  II.  309. 

Dru-*barh.  2tf.,  II.  334. 


Dualism,  of  Zoroaster,  L  17;  of  Mani,  ISO;  the 
latter  combated  by  Gregory  of  Nyasa,  827, 880,  ml 
Augustine,  884,  885,  848 ;  of  Deecartea,  IL  41.  S- 
54 ;  of  Kant,  186,  154  aeq. ;  Kant  on  d.  cf  bodj 
and  soul,  175. 

Duhrlng,  E.,  IL  385. 

Duns  Scotus,  Johannes,  L  452-457. 

Duprat,  II.  331. 

Durand,  William,  of  St  Pourcaln,  L  451 ;  doctriM, 
460-462. 

Duration,  defined  by  Spinoza,  IL  78, 

Dnrfee,  Job,  II.  458. 

Dnty,  Stoic  notions  of,  I.  196-200 ;  what  and  how 
determined,  Palcy.  II.  91 ;  Kant  on  the  noticed, 
181,  184 ;  varieties!  of,  187 ;  Schleiermacher**  cot> 
ception  of,  245. 

Dwight,  Timothy,  II.  449. 

Eberhard,  J.  A..  II.  118,  119,  195. 

Eberstcin,  IL  195. 

Eberty.  F.,  II.?07. 

Echecratcs,  the  Pythagorean,  L  43. 

Eekhart,  Master,  life,  I.  471 :  doctrine,  468,  469,  471- 
484. 

Eclecticism  among  the  Pcrii>atetics,  I.  1S4:  amonj 
the  Stoic?,  181*:  as  doctrine  of  a  echo  4,  217-224: 
among  the  Platonists.  234-238 ;  with  isolated  phi- 
losophers of  the  18th  century,  II.  lift.  117,  119; 
with  Schelling,  213,  222  seq. ;  in  France,  837,  HO- 
843 :  in  Italy.  482. 

Ecliptic,  inclination  of,  Plato,  L  123. 

Ecphantus,  I.  43. 

Ecstasy,  Neo-Platonic  doctrine,  I.  fctt,  250,  251 :  doc- 
trine of  Eekhart,  477  seq. ;  of  N;c  Cusanus,  ILtt 

Edelinann,  J.  C,  II.  118. 

Education,  Platonic  theory  of,  I.  129,  132. 

Edwards.  John,  II.  300. 

Edwards.  Jonathan  (father).  II.  442  44$. 

Edwards  Jonathan  (son),  II.  449. 

Eurypt.  Plan  for  the  conquest  of,  Leibnitz.  IL  98. 

Egyptian  doctrines.  I.  17. 

Ei^elen.  J.  F.  (J..  II.  294. 

Eleatics,  The.  1.  29-31  :  their  doctrine  in  relation  W 
the  philosophy  of  Heraclitus  40  :  their  phiio-opisj. 
49-M. 

Elements,  material,  of  Empedocle*.  I.  tiO.  t'd.  *v".  << 
Anaxagoras  03-05:  of  Plato,  143.  12^:  of  Ar> 
totle.  10J,  U',7:  (atomic)  of  Epi<  ::n:^  2".G-*7: 
doctrine  of  P*eudo-Empedoclos,  425:  <f  Kant.  IL 
145. 

Emanation.  Neo-Platonic  doctrine  of,  I.  240,  M» 
5.M7.  24J\  252,  254.  23S:  Gnostic  doctrine.  2?1,«* 
2*8:  with  Alfarabi.  412:  with  Avcrr.*.-*  416;  ia 
the  Cabaln,  117.  418.  422.  423. 

Emmons.  N..  II.  445.  447.  449. 

Emotions  purification  of.  by  trairody,  I..  178-18B; 
principal  forms  of.  2>n>:  primitive.  Descartes,  IL 
53:  d«>ctrine  and  definition*  of  Spin-.za.  76.  TT; 
defineil  and  classified  by  Thos  Brown,  412.  411 

Emrx-locle-.  life.  I.  01  ;  doctrine.  fd)4W  :  work  falsely 
ascribed  to,  425:  modern  dlx-iplo.  II.  25. 

Empiricism,   defined.    II.  32:  leading  exponents*^ 
33 :  defined  by  Kant,  154:  consequences  <<  Ml; 
in  Italy.  4sl-5. 
Encyclopaedia  the  French.  II.  128. 
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Clement  of  Rome,  L  874-978. 

Oobbe,  Frances  Power,  II.  487. 

Cocoeji,  Heinrich  von,  IL  lift. 

Ooccejl,  Samuel  von,  II.  81,  115. 

Cocker,  B.  P.,  II.  469. 

Oocktrarn,  Mrs.  Catherine,  II.  309. 

Cognition,  methods  of,  Plato's  doctrine,  L  117. 120- 
182;  Aristotelian  doctrine,  168;  Stoic  doctrine. 
192;  three  kinds  of,  Eokhart.  478;  three  kinds 
distinguished  by  Spinoza,  II.  75;  principles  of, 
Leibnitz,  113;  Kant,  144,  145;  forms  of  (see 
"Forms  of  Knowledge*1);  kinds  of,  161  seq. ; 
8chleiermacher's  doctrine  of,  844,  251,  252;  con- 
dition of,  Schopenhauer,  860,  861,  532-3;  its 
relation  to  will,  363 ;  doctrine  of  Ferrier,  420,  481. 
(See  also  '*  Knowledge,'*  below.) 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  II.  434-7. 

Collier,  Arthur,  II.  89,  384. 

Collins,  Anthony,  II.  92,  878,  873. 

Colotes  of  Lampsacus,  I.  801. 

Common  Sense  Philosophers,  II.  131,  135;  philos. 
doctr.  of,  Reid,  395  seq. 

Communism  in  Gnosticism,  I.  885;  with  the  Abbe 
Morelly,  II.  128. 

Oomte,  A.,  II.  337,  344,  345. 

Concept,  The,  what?  Aristotle,  I.  155;  how  form- 
ed, Stoic  doctr.,  193;  four  most  general  concepts, 
198 ;  what  and  how  formed,  898,  441,  445  (see 
"Universal");  the  abstract,  the  higher,  426;  Spi- 
noam  on,  I L  73  seq. ;  its  genesis,  Hamilton,  417. 

Conception,  Hegel's  doctrine  of,  II.  838,  840 ;  Raid's 
doctrine,  399;  as  understood  by  D.  Stewart,  406. 

OooceptualUm,  I.  866 ;  with  Abelard,  392-894. 

OondiUac,  Etienne  Bonnet  de,  II.  128, 187 ;  in  Italy, 
481  seq. 

Oondorcet,  II.  189. 

Confucius,  character  of  his  doctrine,  I.  16. 

Conradl,  Kasimir,  II.  893. 

Conscience,  conception  of,  emphasized  by  Abelard, 
L  895,  896 ;  doctrine  of  Albertus  Magnus,  440 ;  of 
Bishop* Butler,  II.  385 ;  of  Thomas  Reid,  408 ;  of 
Mackintosh,  413 ;  of  J.  S.  Mill,  430. 

Consciousness  defined  by  Thos.  Brown,  411  (cf .  409) ; 
by  James  Mill,  434. 

Constantinus  Africanus,  I.  480. 

Oontarini,  Caspar,  II.  18,  14. 

Contradiction  impossible,  Antisthenes,  I.  98,  93; 
principle  of,  153,  155 ;  solution  of  by  reason,  Plato, 
180 ;  principle  of,  Leibnitz,  II.  113 ;  in  truth, 
Deschamps,  130 :  Kant  on,  146,  147 ;  principle  of, 
underlies  analytical  judgments.  165,  168 ;  principle 
of,  Herbert,  270. 

Contraries,  law  of  union  of,  I.  41 ;  Pythagorean  table 
of,  48 ;  in  sensiblo  objects,  180 ;  universal  law  of, 
877.  343 :  the  recognition  of  their  union  in  the 
same  subject-knowledge,  473,  II.  33,  (27). 

Cordemoy,  II.  54. 

Cornelius,  C.  S.,  II.  808. 

Cornntus,  L.  Annteus,  1. 185,  190. 

Cosmical  periods,  Heraclitns,  I.  88,  41 ;  Empedocles, 
61,  63:  the  Stoics,  194-196. 

Cosmogony  of  Parmenides,  I.  57. 

Cosmology  of  Pherecydes,  I.  84,  86 ;  of  Bpiraenides, 
ActuOans,  and  Hermotimns,  86;  of  Empedocles, 
61,  63;  of  Anaxmgoraa,  63-67;  of  Plato,  183, 126, 


187;  of  Aristotle,  164-167:  of  the  Stoics,  194-197; 
of  Nioolaus  Cusanus,  IL  84 ;  of  Bruno,  87 ;  rational, 
Kant,  167,  158, 173,  176-77;  of  Rosmini,  493-4;  of 
Mamiani.  507.    (See  also  below,  *.  o.  "  World.") 

Cosmopolitism  of  the  Cynics,  I.  93-94. 

Cousin,  V.,  referred  to  on  the  ancient  philos.  writings 
known  to  the  Scholastics,  I.  867,  430 ;  cited  on  Abe- 
lard, 390 ;  bis  philosophy,  IL  841-848 ;  influence  in 
England,  435-6. 

Coward,  William,  II.  872. 

Cramer,  J.  U.  von,  II:  117. 

Crantor,  1. 188,  135. 

Crassitius,  L.,  I.  881. 

Crates,  the  Academic,  L  188, 181 

Crates  the  Cynic,  I.  98,  94. 

Crates  of  Mallos,  I.  189. 

Cratippufl,  I.  180,  183. 

Cremonlni,  Cesare,  II.  14. 

Crescenzio,  C.  de,  II.  518. 

Creuz,  F.  C.  Casimir  von,  II.  119. 

Critias  as  a  Sophist,  I.  79 ;  in  his  relation  to  Socrates, 
89. 

Criticism  (as  philos.  doctrine),  Duns  Scotus,  L  454 ; 
William  of  Occam,  460  seq. ;  as  distinguished  from 
Dogmatism,  Empiricism,  and  Skepticism,  IL  137 ; 
Kant's  criticism.  135,  186, 154,  159 ;  Fichte's  notion 
of  it,  208 ;  Schelling's  notion,  215 ;  in  Italy,  4S5489. 

Critolaus,  I.  180, 183,  189. 

Cronius.  I.  338. 

Crousaz,  Jean  Pierre  de,  II.  117. 

Crusius.  Christian  August.  II.  117. 

Cudworth,  Ralph,  II.  41,  54,  857,  358. 

Culture,  Sophistic  L  73;  modern,  secular,  in  tfa 
beginnings,  II.  7. 

Culverwell,  N.,  IL  855,  856. 

Cumberland,  Richard,  II.  90, 861-863. 

Cupr  C,  II.  309. 

Cynic  School,  The,  L  93-94. 

Cyprian,  L  837. 

Cyrenaic  School,  The,  I.  95-96 ;  doctrine  compared 
with  Epicureanism,  813. 

Czolbe,  H.,  II.  333. 

Dalberg,  K.  T.  A.  M.  von,  IL  130. 

Dalgarno,  George,  II.  370. 

Damascius  of  Athens,  I.  855,  359. 

Daniel,  the  Jesuit,  II.  54. 

Dante  Alighieri,  II.  7,  468. 

Darwin,  Charles  II.  335, 441 ;  Mamiani  on,  508. 

Darwin,  Erasmus,  II.  889,  890. 

Daub,  Karl,  II.  293. 

David  the  Armenian,  I.  859,  410. 

David  of  Augsburg,  I.  470. 

David  of  Dinant,  I.  888,  403. 

David  ben  Merwan  al  Mokammes,  L  418,  433. 

Davies,  Sir  John,  II.  363454. 

Day,  H.  N.,  II.  456. 

Day.  Jeremiah,  II.  453. 

De  Bonald,  II.  339. 

Deduction,  Logical,  Plato,  I.  121. 

Definition,  with  Socrates,  I.  80,  85 ;  Antisthenes  on, 
93 ;  with  Plato,  121 ;  with  Euclid  and  with  Spi- 
noza, II.  63. 

Deism,  English,  IL  34,  40,  871  seq. ;  in  America, 
451. 
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tlon  of  to  reason  and  thought  (Gregory,  Augus- 
tine,  and  other*),  828;  defined  by  Hildebert,  871 ; 
before  knowledge,  Anselm,  878,  880 ;  harmony  of, 
with  reaMon,  Scholastic  postulate,  480 ;  and  know- 
ledge. Alb.  Magnus,  488;  a  ground  of  its  merito- 
riousnesa,  Thorn.  Aquinas,  448:  preamble*  of  faith, 
443 ;  repugnant  to  reason,  464 ;  doctr.  of  Eckhart, 
478;  object*  of,  Locke,  II.  79,  87;  doctrine  of 
Jaoobi,  194,  199,  200;  of  Fries,  195,  90S. 

Fallacies,  Four  sources  of,  enumerated  by  Lord  Ba- 
con, IL  37,  38. 

Farrar,  A.  8.,  II.  430. 

Fate,  Stoic  doctrine,  1. 194, 198  ;  denied  by  Epicurus, 

207. 

Fanstus,  the  Semi-Pelagian,  I.  863-364. 

Fechner,  O.  T.,  II.  321-888. 

Feder,  J.  G.  H.,  II.  119, 196. 

Feeling,  first  treated  as  separate  faculty  by  Teteas, 
II.  119;  use  of  term  by  J.  S.  Mill,  428. 

Feelings,  guide  of  conduct,  I.  206;  their  origin, 
Herbert,  II.  279. 

Felix,  MinuciuM,  I.  820-822. 

Ferguson.  Adam,  II.  91. 

Ferrari,  G..  II.  613-516. 

FerriCT,  J.  F.,  II.  420. 

Feuerbach,  L.,  II.  298. 

Feuerlein,  Einil,  11.  294. 

Fiohte,  I.  H..  II.  298,  299,  807. 

Fichte,  J.  G.,  germ  of  bin  dialectic  in  Kant,  II.  168 ; 
his  life,  206-207  ;  doctrine,  204,  206,  807-212,  529. 

Figulus,  P.  Nigidius,  I.  232, 

Finch,  A.  E.,  441. 

Finite.  The,  defined  by  Spinoza,  IL  64. 

Finney,  C.  G.,  II.  466. 

Florentine,  Fr.,  II.  510. 

Fischer,  K.  P..  II.  306,  334. 

Fiwher,  Kuno,  cited  on  the  direction  of  modern  phi- 
losophy, 11.3;  philos.  attitude,  294 ;  dispute  with 
Trvnd.-lenbunr,  .330. 

FlactniH.  A.  IVr*ius  I.  190. 

Fleming,  Malcolm.  II.  307. 

Fleming.  W.,  II.  440. 

Florviizi-Waddington,  March ioncsa  Marianne,  II.  510. 

Fludd.  Roliert,  I.  21. 

Flugel.  <>..  II.  809,  335 

Fontenelle.    II.  124. 

ForlK-iv,  F.  C,  II.  206,  210-212. 

Furre,  and  rnntter  inseparable.  Stoic  doctrine,  I.  194, 
195;  (power)  Locke  on,  II.  86 :  Leibnlta,  108:  all 
forces  ideal.  Sehelliug.  21R ;  universality  of  force, 
Ulrici,  .'J03:  force  and  matter  illusions,  Lotze,  314  ; 
vital  force,  what*  Lotze,  315  (cf.  Ulrici,  304);  per- 
sistence of.  H.  Spencer,  432,  433. 

Forge,  Louis  de  la,  II.  64. 

Form.  Aristotelian  <loctrine  of.  I.  l.r)7.  159, 162;  med- 
ical d«»ctrine*,  W\  397.  399,  415,  41fi,  424,  425, 
435,  438  (Albert  the  Great).  441  and  446-49  (Thom- 
as Aquinas).  465  (Duns  ScotUH);  formB  of  know- 
ledge or  thought,  Kant,  II.  160,  157,  164  seq. 

Fortloge.  0.,  II.  324. 

Foss.  II.  309. 

Foueher,  Simon,  II.  15. 

Franchi,  Antonio.  II.  515. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  II.  451, 

Frantz,  C,  II.  294. 


Fraser,  A.  O,  TJ.  488. 

Franenatadt,  J.,  U.  807,  808,  884. 
j  Freedom  of  the  will,  Aristotle,  I.  172; 
I  doctrine,  206,  207;  Plotinus,  260 ;  not  destroyed  fcj 
I  divine  foreknowledge,  294 ;  affirmed.  299, 891,  SIS; 
not  in  contradiction  with  divine  pwidesrfnarha, 
822;  emphasized  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  82t86> 
838 ;  by  grace,  Augustine,  846 ;  defended  by  Kent- 
alius  847;  afflrmed  by  Maimonidea,  428,  and  Aunt 
the  Great,  437,  440;  defined  by  Thomas  Aqrdna* 
442,  461 ;  absolute,  Duns  Scotoa,  468,  466;  mwr- 
tain  opinion  of  John  Bnridan,  466;  afttaeed  by 
Eckhart,  480 ;  divine  freedom  —  natural,  unooe- 
strained  necessity,  Spinoza,  II.  66,  67,  ?L  72;  be- 
man  freedom  denied,  65,  72,  75:  in  what  sea* 
affirmed  by  Leibnitz,  112;  position  of  Voltak*, 
126;  as  affirmed  by  Kant,  181,  188-186;  Ffca*  «a 
the  freedom  of  intelligence,  210 :  ScheMing  on  the 
conditions  and  nature  of.  218,  224 ;  defined  by  Her 
bart,  279;  moral  freedom,  Beneke,  282;  human 
freedom,  condition  of  natural  science,  Ulrici,  302; 
Trendelenburg  on,  828;  A.  Collins  on,  874;  Dr. 
Sara.  Clarke  on,  881 ;  Reid  on,  402:  J.  8.  ICfll  os, 
429. 

French,  J.  W.,  II.  457. 

French  philosophy,  in  the  18th  century,  U.  US  130; 
its  influence  in  England,  436-6. 

Friedrich,  B.  F.,  II.  294. 

Friendship,  in  the  Epicurean  school,  L  211. 

Fries,  Jacob,  II.  195,  201-203. 

Froebel,  F.,  II.  680. 

Fulbert,  I.,  870. 

Gablcr,  G.  A.,  IL  294. 
Gale,  Thcophllus,  II.  41,  860. 
Gale,  Thomas,  II.  41. 
|  Galenus,  on   the  history  of    philosophy,  L   90-21: 
,      Eclectic  Platonist,  234,  237. 
.  Galiani,  Abbo,  II.  1SJ9. 
1  GaKlci,  Gulilco,  II.  28,  471-473. 
1  Galuppi,  Patqnalc,  II.  485-8. 
:  Gans,  E.,  II.  294. 
Garve.  Christian,  IL  119,  195. 
Gassendi,  II.  6,  14,  53. 
1  Gataker.  Thomas.  II.  14. 

.  Gaza.  Theodore,  II.  10.  ( 

I  Gellert,  Chr.  F.,  II.  119. 
Genera,  The  true  being  of.  defended  by  Eric  1. 388; 
subjective  creations  only,  374  :  fuhstance*  in  the 
secondary  «*nno,   381 ;    doctrine  of   the  work  Dt 
Generibun,    &o..  397,  of  various  Scholastics,  8M, 
399,  of  Avieenna.   413;    unreal,  nominalisnc  doe* 
trine.  461,  4tW;    purely  ideal,  Locke,  II.  79:  LaV 
nitz,  103. 
Gcnnadius,  Georgius  Scholarius,  IL  10 
Gcntilis,  AllK?ricns.  II.  21,  31.  _ 

Geometry,  Prorlun  on  its  origin,  I.  84 ;  aaarjtiaa, 
founded  by  Descartes,  11.46;   nature  and  ■»  et     • 
the  truths  of,  Hume,   133;    nature  of 
mentfl  of.  Kant,  155,  163 ;  their 
George,  L..  II.  306,  307. 
George  of  Trebizond,  II.  10. 
Georgius  Aneponyinun,  I.  404. 
Georgius  Paohymercs,  I.  404,  406. 
Gerbert  (Pope  Sylvester  ILX  L  M 
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Bngel,  J.  J..  IL  190. 

Bullish  moralists,  II.  90-99. 

"Enlightenment,"  defined  by  Kant,  II.  169. 

Bnneads,  The,  of  PlotinuB,  I.  940,  944  seq. 

"Entelechy,*  The,  of  Aristotle,  1. 169,  164, 

Bpicharmus,  I.  43,  49. 

Epictetus,  1. 185, 190,  191. 

Epicurean*,  The,  their  doctrine  compared  with  the 
Cyrenaic,  I.  919 :  scientific  justification  of  the  same, 
213 ;  revived  by  Gassendi,  II.  6,  14. 

Epicurus,  his  definition  of  philosophy,  I.  4;  divis- 
ion of  philos.,  904;  life,  901-903;  doctrine,  908- 
219. 

Epiphanea,  L  985. 

Erasmus,  D„  II.  11. 

Erdmann,  J.  E.,  II.  994;  cited  on  TJlrici,  999805; 
on  Drobisch  and  others,  809 ;  cited  on  Lotxe,  812- 
891. 

Erennius,  I.  939,  940. 

Eric  of  Auxerre,  I.  307,  868. 

Erigena^  John  Scotus,  Life  of,  I.  859,  860 ;  attitude 
with  reference  to  philos.  and  theol.,  856,  857,  360 ; 
doctrine,  858-865 ;  the  reading  of  bis  writings 
prohibited,  871. 

Eristic  of  the  Megarians,  I.  91 . 

Error,  Source  of,  Descartes,  IL  49,  49 ;  nature  and 
conditions  of,  Rosmini,  499. 

Eschatology,  The,  of  Justin  Martyr,  I.  991,  994 ;  of 
Irenaeus,  801 ;  of  Tertullian.  306 :  of  Origen,  819, 
818;  of  Lactantiua,  895;  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
897,  389;  of  Saint  Augustine,  844,  346;  of  Sootos 
Erigena,  359,  363 ;  of  Eckhart,  476,  477. 

Eschenburg,  II.  190. 

Eschenmayer,  A.  K.  A.,  II.  996,  997. 

Escnbeck,  Nees  von,  II.  996,  997. 

Essence,  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  L  157  seq. ;  Hegel's 
doctrine  of,  IL  939,  939,  940.  God's  essence  his 
existence,  Spinoza,  II.  (64),  79;  the  essence  of 
finite  things  does  not  involve  existence,  79 ;  defi- 
nition of,  73.    (See  also  *.  v.  **  Form.") 

Ewnes,  The,  I.  998,  491 :  a  sect  of,  the  Hanifs, 
409. 

Eternity  defined  by  Spinoza,  II.  68. 

Ethics  (see  also  "Morals,"  below),  histories  of,  1. 19- 
13  :  works  on  Grecian  ethics,  94 ;  among  the  Py- 
thagoreans— mathematical  symbols,  47 ;  Atomistic 
doctrine  of,  68,  70-71,  Sophistic  stand-point  in,  77 ; 
with  Socrates,  86 :  with  Stilpo,  91 ;  in  the  school 
of  Pbsedo,  91 ;  Plato's,  198-139 :  of  the  Academies, 
183-137;  of  Aristotle,  169-177;  basis  of,  with 
Theophrastus,  189 ;  Stoic  doctr.,  197-900 ;  of  Epi- 
curus, 908-919;  of  Abelard,  387,  396,  896;  of 
Maimonides,  498;  doctrines  of  Bonaventura,  486, 
436 ;  of  Alb.  Magnus,  437, 440 :  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
442,  451 ;  of  Dnns  Scotus,  456 ;  of  Eckhart,  477- 
480 ;  of  Niool.  Cusanns,  II.  94  ;  its  end,  Bacon,  87 ; 
must  rest  on  induction,  38 ;  of  Descartes  (46,  47), 
63 ;  the  "  Ethics  "  of  Spinoza,  63-78 ;  of  Locke,  60, 
87 ;  of  various  Englishmen,  90,  91 ;  of  Leibnitz, 
106;  of  De  la  Mettrie,  197;  of  Helvetius,  129,  199; 
of  Hume,  134;  of  Kant,  160-187;  of  Schleier- 
machcr,  245,  253,  254,  532 ;  of  Schopenhauer,  956, 
264;  included  by  Herbart  in  aesthetics  (1.4),  II.  264- 
266,  279;  of  Beneke,  282,  291,  292:  the  beginning 
of  metaphysics,  Lotze,  813 ;  its  principle,  the  idea 


of  human  nature,  Trendelenburg,  329;  doctrine  of 
Cumberland,  881-363;  of  A.  Collins,  372,  373;  of 
Mandeville,878;  of  Paley,391;  of  A.  Smith,  393, 
894;  of  Thomas  Beid,  402;  of  Brown,  413;  of 
Mackintosh,  413,  414 ;  defined  by  Bentham,  426 ; 
doctrine  of  J.  S.  Mill,  499,  430 ;  some  notions  of  H. 
Spencer  In,  483 :  empirical,  in  Italy,  484-6 ;  doc- 
trine of  Galuppl,  487-8;  of  Rosmini,  494-6;  of 
Globerti,  601. 

Eubulides,  the  Milesian,  I.  89, 90. 

Euclid  of  Megara,  Life  of,  I.  90 ;  doctrine,  89-91. 

Eudaemonia.  I.  97 ;  Aristotle,  179. 

Eudemnsof  Rhodes,  I.  180,  182. 

Eudorus,  I.  234,  235. 

Eudoxus  of  CniduB.  I.  186. 

Euhemerus,  I.  96,  98. 

Eulamius  (or  Eulalins),  I.  259. 

Euripides,  quoted  on  Anaxagoras,  I.  67. 

Eurytus  the  Pythagorean,  I.  43,  48. 

Eusebius,  Neo-Platonist,  I.  252 

Eustachius.  Neo-Platonirt,  I.  254. 

Eustratius,  Metropolitan  of  Nicaea,  1. 404. 

EuthydemiiH,  Sophist,  I.  79. 

Evenus  of  Pares,  I.  79. 

Everett,  C.  C  II.  456. 

Evil,  Moral,  consequence  of  human  freedom,  I.  290, 
802,  818,  336 ;  moral,  the  only  real  evil,  and  that 
negative,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  396,  327,  330 ;  doctrine 
of  Saint  Augustine,  843 :  negative,  Pxeudo-Diony- 
sius,  861 ;  the  condition  of  good.  Alfarabi,  419 ; 
Eckhart,  481 ;  no  absolute,  Bruno,  II.  27 ;  relative, 
and  defined,  Spinoza,  77 ;  explanation  and  justifi- 
cation of,  Leibnitz,  112 ;  existence  of,  an  insoluble 
problem,  Voltaire,  125  ;  inherent  in  the  finite,  Ros- 
mini, 494,  Mamiani,  607. 

Evolution,  Anaximonder's  theory  of,  1. 35,  38 :  Anax- 
imenes'  theory,  87 ;  theory  of  ITeraclitns,  38, 40-42 ; 
Pythagorean  doctrine,  47 :  doctrine  of  Xenophanes, 
55,  56;  doctrine  of  Empedocles  61,  62;  of  Anaxa- 
goras, 65 ;  of  all  things  from  God,  Scotus  Erigena, 
358;  of  specie*.  Kant,  II.  193,  194 ;  doctrine  of  H. 
Spencer,  432  scq. 

Exncr,  F.,  II.  309. 

Experience,  point  of  departure  for  knowledge  (Aris- 
totle, I.  152,  156).  Albertus  Magnus,  I.  439,  Occam. 
463;  basis  of  all  knowledge,  Locke,  II.  84;  fur- 
nishes all  the  materials  of  thought  (see  "  Sensation- 
alism"), Hume,  132;  conforms  to  the  forms  of 
thought,  Kant,  156,  165,  166,  168  seq. :  and  is  the 
starting-point  in  knowledge,  lhl ;  basis  of  synthe- 
tic judgments  a  posteriori,  162;  "analogies"  of, 
171 ;  exp.  and  philosophy,  Beneke.  284. 

Experiment,  recommended  by  Bacon,  II.  33,  84,  88. 

Extension,  notion  of,  suggested  by  tactual  sensations, 
Reid,  II.  898:  analysis  of,  by  Thos.  Brown,  412; 
its  meaning  ace.  to  A.  Bain,  431. 

Ezra,  the  Cabalist,  I.  417. 

Faber,  James,  II.  11. 

Fabianns,  Papirius,  I.  221. 

Faculties,  mental,  Kant,  II.  189;  Beneke.  286. 

Fail-child,  J.  H.,  II.  456. 

Faith,  Pauline  doctrine  of,  I.  966.  967 ;  Johannean, 
268;  transformed  by  the  aid  of  philosophy  into 
knowledge,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  311,  814;  rehv 
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Gregory  of  RlminJ,  L  487. 

Griepenkerl,  P.  B.,  IL  809. 

(ir-ou  Gerhard,  I.  484. 

Grotc,  G.,  on  the  Platon,  dialogue*,  L  110,  111 ; 

work*,  4-41. 
Grote,  John,  II.  438. 
Grotlus,  Hugo,  II.  21,  SI. 
Qruppe,  O.  F„  II.  324. 
Guarinus  of  Verona,  II.  8,  11. 
Gnnther,  A.,  IL  806. 

Habit,  source  of  the  idea  of  cause,  Home,  II.  181, 184. 

Haodna.  H.  F.,  II.  808. 

Hackct,  E.,  IL,  885. 

Ha:g,  J.,  II.  441. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  II.  861. 

Hale*,  John,  II.  861. 

Hallier,  E.,  II.  90S. 

Hamann,  J.  G.,  II.  196,  201. 

I  lamer  ken,  Thomas,  of  Kempcn  ("Thomas  a  Kern* 
pis),"  I.  484. 

Hamilton,  I).  H.,  II.  458. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  414-41& 

Hampden,  R.  D.,  II.  437. 

Hanne,  J.  W.,  II.  306. 

Hansch,  Michael  Gottlieb,  II.  117. 

Hanusch,  L.  J.,  II.  294. 

Happinem,  its  conditions,  according  to  Plata  1. 131 ; 
an  principle  of  ethic*  (we  Hedonism),  SpcuRippn*, 
133 ;  it*  source,  Xenocratcs,  134 ;  Aristotelian  doc- 
trine of,  169,  178;  Epicurean  doctr.,  808-211; 
doct.  of  Greek  Skeptic*,  214 ;  as  related  to  virtue, 
Cicero.  220;  Spinoza,  II.  65,  78;  the  ethical 
principle  of  Locke,  80,  and  Paley,  91  ;  individual 
and  univcrrs.1,  Volney.  12ft. 

Hardening,  F.  von  (Novali*).  TI.  212. 

Harmony,  of  the  sphere*,  Pythagorean  doctrine,  I. 
47 :  pre-established,  l>ct\vcen  soul  and  body,  Leib- 
nitz, II.  93,  109.  110  ;  Kant  on  the  latter  doctrine, 
170 :  doctrine  of  Schelling,  2ia 

Hanns  F..  II.  305. 

Hiirpocrotion,  I.  238. 

Harris.  .lame*.  II.  403. 

Hiirtcnstein.  G.,  edition  of  Kant**  works,  II.  138; 
work*  of,  309. 

Hartley.  David,  II.  80.  89,  380-388. 

Hart  maun.  E.  v«m,  II.  308,  336,  337. 

Hart-en,  F.  A.  von,  II.  321. 

Haurcau,  B.,  referred  to  on  ancient  philos.  writing* 
known  to  the  Scholastics,  I.  307. 

Haven.  J.,  II.  457. 

H.zanl.  R.  G.,  11.445,  458. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the,  I.  2f>8. 

Hedonism  in  the  Cyrenaic  School,  I.  95-98:  main- 
tained by  the  Academic*,  133-135  ;  in  the  Epicurean 
School.  201.  208-212. 

Heon-bord,  II.  53. 

Hegel,  (f.  W.  F.,  hi*  definition  of  philosophy,  I.  5  ; 
ax  historian  of  philo*.,  10-11;  division  of  Greek 
philos.,  28-29;  cited  on  the  Cynic*,  94;  opinion 
concerning  the  place  in  philosophy  of  the  doctrine 
of  cognition,  II.  88  ;  germ*  of  hiH  logic  with  Kant 
and  Bardili,  168,  204  ;  Schelling  on  his  philosophy, 
213,  224;  his  life,  234-237;  hi-  philosophy,  231-333, 
237  243,  530-31 ;  on  Schelling's  philosophy,  237 ;  his 


school,  293-298;  criticised  by  Hartotaaa,»;  fat 

fluence  of,  in  Italy,  509-611. 
Hegesias,  the  Cyrenaic,  L  96. 
Hegias,  I.  255,  259. 
Heidanus,  II.  58. 
Heineociua,  J.  O.,  II.  117. 
Heintdus,  Daniel,  IL  14. 
Helfferich.  A.,  IL  80S,  807. 
HeliodoniK,  I.  269. 
Helraholtx,  H  .,11. 828,  889. 
Helmont,  J.  B.  and  F.  M.  Tan,  IL  84. 
Heloise,  I.  889. 

Helvetia*,  Claude  Adrian,  IL  188,  1801 
Hemming,  Nic,  II.  39. 
Hendewerk,  C.  L..  II.  810. 
Henncl,  8.  8.,  II.  441. 
Henning,  L.  von,  II.  894. 
Henry.  C.  8.,  II.  453-4. 
Henry  of  He*sen,  I.  467. 
Heraclides  Lembus.  I.  183. 
Heraclides  of  Poatus,  I.  133,  135. 
Hcraclitu*  of  Eohcsus,  age,  family,  and  doctrine,  L 

88-48 ;  on  Homer.  89 ;  on   Pythagoras,  44 :  Pta» 

nidc*  on.  56 ;  doctrine  adopted  by  the  Stoke,  14. 

194-196. 
Hcraclitns  the  Stoic,  I.  190. 
Her»»rt,  J.  F.,  hi*  definition  of  philosophy,  1. 4  IL 

264.  268 ;  hi*  philosophical  starting-point  II.  *M: 

his  life,  867,  268;  his  doctrine.  264-26*  8»tfl. 

533-4 ;  judged  by  Beneke,  283 ;  disciples  at  & 

312. 
Herbert,  Lord,  of  Cherbury,  II.  34,  40,  854-5. 
Herder,  J.  G.  von,  II.  195,  201. 
Herillus  of  Carthage.  I.  185,  188. 
Herman,  Abbot  of  Tournay,  cited.  I.  873. 
Hermann.  Conrad,  cited  on  the  paralleli.om  betwffl 

ancient  and  modern  philo«ophy.  II.  8:  3U6. 
Hermann,   K.   F.,   on  classification  of   PUtoo.  dis- 

logues.  I.  109. 
Hcnnarchu*,  I.  201,  210. 
Herman  The  Shepherd  of.  I.  274,  277.  278. 
Hermes  TrismegistUR,  I.  238. 
Hermias,  I.  295.  29a,  299. 
Henninun.  I.  184. 

Hermippus.  the  Alexandrian  (of  Smyrna?),  L1& 
Hermodoms,  I.  1*1  135. 
Hermotimu*  of  Clazomcme,  I.  64,  67. 
Hervivu*  Natalia,  I.  451. 

He-iod,  influence  on  Greek  philosophy,  L  84-81 
Hetzel.  H..  II.  323. 
Heydenreieh.  II.  197. 
Hiekock,  L.  P..  II.  155. 
Hierarchy,  The  Medieval,  and  the  Platonic  Stst*! 

131.  132. 
Hierocle*,  I.  239,  255,  257. 
Hiemnymus,  the  Peri{»atetic,  L  180,  188. 
Hilarin*  of  Poitiers,  I.  827. 
Hildebert,  I.  371. 
Hildreth,  R.,  11.457. 
Hindu  philosophy.  I.  16. 
Hinrichs,  H.  F.  W..  II.  294. 
Hipparchia,  the  Cynic,  I.  99,  94. 
Hippasus  of  Metapontum,  I.  48, 
Hippias  of  Elis,  the  Sophist,  L  *! 
Hippo  of  Samoa,  1. 38,  85. 
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mppodamus  of  Mlletas,  L  48,  48. 

Hippolytns  of  Rome,  I.  999,  801,  801 

Hlmhaym,  Hkronymus,  II.  IS,  115. 

Historians,  Ancient,  of  philosophy,  1. 18-99. 

History,  objective  and  subjective,  defined,  I.  6; 
methods  of  treating, 6-9;  history  of  philosophy: 
sources  and  aids,  7-18 ;  period*  In  human,  Angus- 
tine,  845,  848 ;  it*  bads  and  divisions,  Lord  Bacon, 
II.  86 ;  Fichte's  philosophy  of,  811 ;  a  revelation 
of  the  Absolute,  Sohelling,  818,  819;  methods  of 
treating,  888 ;  Hegel's  philosophy  of,  848  ;  laws  of 
development  of,  Vico,  475  seq. ;  philosophy  of, 
founded  by  Vico.  583. 

Hoboes,  Thorny  Life  and  works  of,  IL  88,  38;  doc- 
trine, 84,  .79,  40,  cf .  53,  358,  857,  860. 

Bodge,  Charlos,  II.  450. 

Hodgson,  8.  A.,  II.  441. 

Boffhaucr,  II.  197. 

d-Holbach,  Baron,  II.  188, 180. 

Holcot,  Robert,  I.  467. 

Holland,  Sir  Henry,  II.  439. 

Hollenberg,  W.,  II.  881. 

Holy  Ghost,  The  Gnostic  views  of,  I.  887, 868 ;  object 
of  worship,  893,  897 ;  subordination  of,  Sabellius. 
807,  309;  Athanaelan  doctrine,  810,  811:  doctrine 
of  Clement,  315 :  of  Origen,  317 ;  of  Gregory  of 
Xyssa.  JJ29 ;  with  Scotus  Erigena,  863 ;  interpreted 
by  Abvlard  a«  identical  with  Plato's  ••  world-sonl," 
887,  394;  speculative  construction  of,  Eckhart, 
469,474. 

Home,  Henry,  II.  91. 

Homer,  influence  on  Greek  philosophy,  I.  94,  85 ;  He- 
raclitus  on,  39;  cited  by  Aristotle,  163. 

HitmiUe*,  pseudo-Clementine,  I.  874,  876,  977. 

Homoeomcriss,  The,  of  Anaxagoraa,  L  68,  66. 

itomtiwHa.  I.  810. 

Honein,  Ibn  Ishak.  I.  410. 

Hooker.  Richard.  II.  850^859. 

Hopkins.  Mark,  II.  456. 

Hopkins  S.,  II.  447,  449. 

Hoppc.  It.,  II.  3*4. 

H  *ho,  H.  O.,  II.  204. 

How*.,  John.  II.  861. 

Hrahanus,  Manrns,  I.  867,  868. 

Huber,  J.,  IL99S.306. 

Hurt,  Pierre  Daniel,  II.  15,  54. 

Hughes,  F.  H..  II.  439. 

Hughe*,  T..  II.  440. 

Humboldt,  A.  vim.  II.  883. 

Hume.  Ihivid.  Life  and  Works  of,  II.  181-189;  doc- 
trine, 130-134,  378,  379  584. 

Hunt.  John,  II.  440. 

Hutrhe*on.  Francis,  II.  80,  91,  898,  893. 

Hutten.  Ulrica  von.  II.  10. 

Huxley.  T.  II.,  II.  441. 

Hyimtla,  I.  954.  848. 

Hypotheses.  Plato,  L  191 ;  Newton  against,  IL  89. 

Iahja  ben  Adi,  L  410. 
Ibn  Gebirot,  Solomon,  I.  418,  484-486. 
Ickrtadt,  J.  A.  von,  IL  117. 
Idseiu  of  Himera,  L  87.  88. 
laVa,  The  absolute,  of  Hegel,  TX  989,  988,  940-948. 
MHOMMLof  Berkeley,  IL  80,  88;  ele- 
l  of,  IB  KhsVA  philosophy,  188 ;  i 


Fichte  (136),  904-919 ;  objective,  of  Schelling  (136), 
918  seq. ;  absolute,  of  Hegel  (186),  981  seq. ;  tran- 
scendental, Kant,  154.  164  seq.  ;  Kant*»  repudia- 
tion of  "material  idealism,"  178;  of  Beck.  903, 
904 ;  8chelling*s  SytUm  qf  Trantendental  Ideal- 
ism,  917-919 :  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  Realism, 
Ulrici,  801;  defect  of  German,  Lotze,  815.319; 
idealism  of  Lotze,  817 ;  Italian,  479-481,  489-496, 
509-511, 

Ideal-Realism,  of  Schleiermacher,  II.  136 ;  of  Ulrici, 
999-305 ;  of  Trendelenburg,  896-399. 

Ideas,  Theory  of,  combated  by  8til|>o,  I.  90,  91,  and 
by  Anttsthenes,  99,  93;  Plato's  doctrine,  115-117. 
119-193;  Aristotle  on  the  genesis  of  the  theory. 
119;  combated  by  Aristotle,  157.  159,  100;  Stoic 
substitute  for.  191,  193:  innate?  Stoic  dootr.,  193; 
theory  of  Philo,  991.  931)  ;  ascribed  to  Moses,  211 ; 
—  thought*  of  God.  934 ;  Plutarch'*  doctrine.  936 ; 
exist  by  emanation  from  the  4*One."  PlotlnuH' 
doctrine,  940,  941,  948 ;  doctr.  of  Pneudo-D.ony- 
situs  351 :  of  S<i»tus  Erigena,  358,  369  ;  Abclanl  on. 
393;  in  the  divine  reason,  Bernard  of  Chart  res, 
398;  Platonic  theory,  how  reconciled  with  Aristo- 
telian doctrine  by  Scholastic*.  398;  defended  by 
William  of  Auvergnc,  433,  434 ;  doctrine  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  441 ;  none  innate,  449,  449;  doctrine  of 
Henry  of  Ghent,  45S;  of  Will,  of  Occam,  463;  in- 
nate, and  other*.  Descartes,  II.  48,  49:  doctrine  of 
Spinoza,  ideas  confuted,  adequate,  etc.,  55.  73-75 ; 
innate,  denied  by  Locke,  79,  83,  and  Voltaire,  195 ; 
further  doctrine  of  Locke,  79,  84-87 ;  of  Berkeley, 
88;  dear,  distinct,  and  adequate,  Leibnitz,  99, 
104;  innate,  119;  all  originate  in  sensation.  Rudl- 
ger,  117,  Condillac,  197;  copies  of  perceptions, 
Hume,  139;  ideas  of  the  reanon,  Kant,  157.  158, 
173  seq.  ;  Schelling's  theory  of.  991.  999 ;  theory  of 
Schopenhauer,  355,  963 :  doctrines  of  Herbart,  966, 
979,533-4;  in  the  philosophy  o(  Cousin,  349:  in- 
nate, opposed  by  CulverwelL,  856 ;  doctrine  recti- 
fied by  H.  Lee,  866;  theory  of  P.  Browne.  367; 
"are  extended,"  Priestley,  389;  defined  by  K. 
Darwin,  390;  innate,  Hutcheson,  3* J;  James 
Mill  on,  493 :  remit  from  a  logical  sense,  Romag- 
nosj,  484;  Galuppl  on  the  origin  of,  486;  Mamiani, 
506. 

Identity,  Principle  of,  Kant,  II.  144:  underlie*  ana- 
lytical judgment*,  155.  169;  Schelling's  system  of, 
918  seq. ;   Hegel  on.  939 ;  Herbart  on.  970.  533. 

Idol*  (of  Lord  Bacon ;  see  «.  r.  "  Fallacies"). 

Idomencus,  I.  901. 

Ignatius  of  Antiuch,  I.  974,  977. 

Imagination,  doctrine  of  Spinoza,  II.  75. 

I  migrative,  Kant's  Categorical,  II.  1H0,  189 ;  Beneke 
on,  999 :  in  Italian  philosophy,  487-8. 

Individuation.  Principle  of.  Alb.  Magnus,  I.  488; 
Thomas  Aquinas,  445  (realistic  doctrine.  446); 
Dunn  Scotus,  453,  455 ;  Leibnitz,  II.  103 ;  Schopen- 
hauer, 962. 

Induction,  with  Socrates,  I.  80, 85 :  Aristotle,  159, 156 ; 
method  of  arriving  at  prim-ipl*1*.  Occam.  463; 
with  Bacon,  II.  33-35.  38;  with  J.  S.  Mill,  499. 

Infinite,  The,  of  Anaximanricr,  1.  36:  with  Melissus, 
59;  and  the  Finite  completely  disjiarate,  44" :  I>es- 
cartes  on,  II.  49;  views  of  Sir  W. 
other  British  philosophers,  418,  419. 
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Intellect,  The  potential,  1. 185 ;  one  and  universal,  y 
Avorroert.  406,  4 IS,  416 ;  potential  and  actual  or  ac-  j 
quired.  Alfarabi,  412 ;  doctr.  of  Avempaca,  414;  of  j 
AverroeA,  415,  416;  the  latter  combated  by  Albert! 
the  Great,   489,  440,  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  450 : 
•eiiarntc    existence  of,   Occam,  464;    Averrolatio 
doctrine  dincuft*ed  in  the  tranidtional  period  of 
mod.  philos.,  11. 5  «q. ;  a  mode  of  thought,  Spino- 
za, 72 :  posterior  to  the  Henttea,  Locko,  79. 

Intentions.  Firrt  and  Second,  I.  418. 

Intuition?  (in  Engliah  philosophy;  aee  «.  v.  "Prin- 
ciple*," below). 

Ionic  Philtwophera,  I.  29,  80,  33-49. 

Irenflpuo.  the  Church  Father,  I.  9994)01. 

lHa  ben  Zaraa,  I.  410. 

Itwac  the  Blind,  L  417. 

Ixaac  Israeli.  I.  428. 

TiddoniR  of  Alexandria,  I.  255,  259. 

Iaidorus,  (J noetic,  I.  2K7. 

Uidonw  HLspal  nsia,  1. 353,  855. 


Jacob  of  Edema.  I.  408. 

Jacobi,  F.  H.,  II.  194.  198-200. 

Jacob,  L.  H..  II.  196. 

JamMif-hnfl.  I.  238 :  doctrine,  252-354. 

Jckuh,  hi*  teaching  and  character,  I.  265-9 ;  Hegel** 
Life  <>/J.%  1 1.  236 :  Schleiermachcr'B  Lecture*  oh  the 
Life  o/  J..  248. 

Jewish  monotheism  and  Greek  philosophy,  I.  17: 
element*  in  the  philon.  of  Philo,  239;  religioua 
notions,  expectation  of  Messiah,  264;  monothe- 
ism, 270:  Christianity,  271-274;  philos.  in  the 
Middle  A|*cs  417-128;  influences  appearing  in 
Spinoza' a  doctrine  II.  62. 

JrUrnh.  The  I.  117.  422. 

Joh:mni-i  Avcndcnth,  translator  of  Aristotle,  I. 
430. 

Johannes  Ihn-al-Itatrik.  Arabian  translator,  I.  410. 

Johanne,  Italns.  I.  402-404. 

John.  (Josih-1  of.  I.  269:  Epistles,  968. 

J..hn  of  Dmn.wMjH.  I.  3-17,  352,  409. 

John  of  Mereuria.  I.  467. 

John  of  Salisbury.  I.  388,  400,  401. 

John -in.  Snnuel,  II.  450. 

Jos.  film  Zaddek,  I.  427. 

Jouffn»y.  T..  11.343.  I 

Joiirilain.  <'..  referred  to  on  the  knowledge  of  ancient 
philo*.  writing  among  the  Scholastics,  I.  .'507,  430, 
e.t  nl. 

Jo  wet  t,  R.,  II.  441. 

Jndu  ha-lA-vi,  I.  41 8.  419.  426.  457. 

JudaiMn.  and  Christianity.  1.  2IV1  noq. ;  influence  of 
Mohammed  on,  4'»9:  Hcirel  on  it-»  monil  -itmlti- 
cance.  235:  S  lilciermacher  on  the  «nmc.  250.  251. 

Judgment.  Family  of.  Kant,  II.  187  se«j. :  ReidV 
do,  trine  uf,  -PMI. 

Judgments  identical,  alone  valid.  Antirthencs,  I.  , 
92.  93;  dot  trine  of  problematical.  182:  judgments  ■ 
rational,  transcendent,  and  rcnupnant  to  reason, 
Locke,  II.  79,  HO  :  analytical  and  synthetic,  a 
priori,  and  n  ponfcrf»rf,  Kant,  154-156,  162-16-1: 
forms  of  lojrical.  106,  167:  traluppi  on  the  origin 
and  natnr^  if.  4^7. 

Julian  the  Ai>o*uite,  I.  252,  254. 


Julio*  FermJcfnalCaterntM,  I.  8 
Jungiua,  Joachim,  II.  114.  115. 
JuMtinn*,  Flavin*  (Justin  Martyr).  I.  290, 294. 

Kant,  Immanuel.  hi*  definition  of  philosophy.  I.4:kb 
criticism  and  that  of  Yum*  Scotua,  456:  hit  de- 
finitions of  empiric!*  n,  etc,.  II.  89:  and  Locke, 
87,  88:  incited  by  Hnme>  skepticism,  Wt  15L 
160;  hia  life  and  writing*,  .137-154:  hv  rrihfH 
of  Pure  Reaaon,  135,  136,  150,  15t  154-18Q.W: 
hia  crit.  of  the  Practical  Reaaon,  180-187,  697-^: 
his  exit,  of  the  Faculty  of  Judgment.  187-194.  S&t; 
hit*  diaciples  and  opponent*.  194-204 :  critkfari  t? 
Jacobi,  194. 195.  199,  and  Herder,  901:  Bcckifr 
fence,  203;  hi*  doctrine  as  developed  by  Fktte. 
204  *eq. ;  as  interpreted  by  Scheiling,  915,  SK: 
criticised  by  Bcneke,  284,  and  by  Trendekobng, 
329,  330 ;  influence  in  England,  434  rwq. :  in  Inly, 
4n6  seq. ;  his  doctrine  compared  with  HegeTi,  530- 
31. 

Kapp,  A.  C.  E..  and  FM  II.  994,  295. 

Karaites,  The,  I.  418,  423. 

Kayaerhngk,  H.  von,  II.  810. 

Kern,  H.  II.  310. 

Kicaewetter.  II.  197. 

King,  William.  II.  368. 

Kirchmtnn,  J.  H.  von,  IL  335. 

Klein.  (J.  M.,  II.  223-227. 

Knowledge,  uruxible  perception,   and  opinion.  Tlato 
on,  I.  120 :  object*  of,  Aristotle,  161 :  Stoic  rf*to. 
of,    192;    relativity   or   impossibility  of.  rtertfcil 
view,  214-217;  duality    of,    Plotiniift,  246:  Caw- 
tic  view,  282.  286:  limitation   of,    Iraueu*.  MP: 
bafiis  of   certitude  in,  Amniatine.  333-339:  Vxrrt 
d'Ailly,     406;    necessary   element    in.   33n:    afw 
faith,  Aiwlno.   380;    how    linr'ted.    Alb.   Maittcs. 
43.^:  it*  p-int  of   departure   experience.  4  V :  *:ii 
will,     ThmiiiK    Aquina«.    451.    Pun*   S--ot:k  -63. 
457:  theory  of.  (^wn.  463  :  by  i:r.v..  diat<\  trsa- 
ncendental  intuition.  Kckhart.   1<;9.   172.  47?.:  N*:-^- 
\ii\\A  Cn+tiTui*,   II.  2^i :     it*    basis.   jK>r*vnG'»n.  tsA 
faith,  Cttmpanella.  2S:  must  ln^in  with  exivr'-nt 
Bacon.  33,38;  pn>w^  out  from  sensations,  H"l't*S 
39:  wlf-erm-k'ioiiAiu'-s  ba*i<  «»f  cortaintv  in.  D«- 
cartcfi,  41.  47:  di^'trine  of  Spinoza,  75  s*»q. :  i-ririn 
and    nature  of.   L<icke.    79.  N2   mxi.  :  >*arioti«t  t<t 
Leibnitz.  104:  limit*  of.  Hume.  131.13:;:  forraot 
Kant.  15«,.  157.  U'A   t**\.  :  limit*   of.    156  15-\  1W, 
171  :  startine-|K»int   in.  161  ;  the  hiche*-t  prTr** 
in,  170:  f.dth  a.*    principle  of  (joo   "Fries"  •** 
"Jacobi.  F.    II.")  :  Fichte's  dix.tr:  nc  of,  2ul  *q.; 
intellectual    intuition   as  principle    of.    Schetliag. 
213,  215:  further  doctr.ne  of  Schelliiur,  217:  d» 
trine  of    liaader,    229:  absolute.    HeceL  239  «•*.: 
r>J0  31  ;  of  external  and  '■  intcniul  "  w< irtd.  Buwka, 
2>il.  2S4,  28T> ;  the  ultimite  distinction  in.  Trm*' 
lenburp,   32fi;    sour«^»s    of.    N.     Culverwell,   ■•: 
extra-«<Misatior.al    «.)urce     of,    Flace,    367;   rdatt- 
vity    of  (*ee    "Relativity    of    Thought,"  bdOB, 
and)  431  :   mental  causality  in,  Vico.  474:  Gatarfi 
on   the  orijiin  of,    4St»;  Rosmini,  491-9; 
WW. 

Knutzen.  Martin,  II.  117,  139 

Koppen.  F..  II.  200. 

K«»s«tlin,  K.,  II.  295,323. 
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Hlnpodamus  of  Miletus,  I.  43,  48. 

Hippolytus  of  Rome,  I.  299,  801,  3091 

Hirnhaym,  Hieronymns,  II.  15,  115. 

Historians,  Ancient,  of  philosophy,  1. 18-23. 

History,  objective  and  subjective,  defined,  I.  5; 
methods  of  treating,  5-6 ;  history  of  philosophy : 
sources  and  aids,  7-18 ;  periods  in  human,  Angus- 
tine,  845,  846 ;  its  basis  and  divisions.  Lord  Bacon, 
II.  86 ;  Fichte's  philosophy  of,  211 ;  a  revelation 
of  the  Absolute,  ScheUing,  218,  219;  methods  of 
treating,  222 ;  Hegel's  philosophy  of,  242  ;  laws  of 
development  of,  Vico,  475  seq. ;  philosophy  of, 
founded  by  Vico.  523. 

Hoboes,  Thorns*,  Life  and  works  of  ,  IL  88,  89;  doc- 
trine, 84,  39,  40,  cf .  53,  856,  857,  860. 

Hodge,  Charles,  II.  459. 

Hodgson,  8.  A.,  II.  441. 

Hoffbaucr,  II.  197. 

d'Holbach,  Baron,  II.  128,  180. 

Holcot,  Robert,  I.  467. 

Holland,  Sir  Henry,  II.  439. 

Hollcnberg,  W.,  II.  321. 

Holy  Ghost,  The  Gnostic  views  of,  I.  287, 288 ;  object 
of  worship,  293,  297 ;  subordination  of,  Sabellra*. 
807,  309 :  Athanasian  doctrine,  310,  811 ;  doctrine 
of  Clement,  315 ;  of  Origen,  317 ;  of  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  329 ;  with  Scotus  Erigena,  863 ;  interpreted 
by  Abelard  as  identical  with  Plato's  **  world-soul," 
387,  394;  speculative  construction  of,  Eckhart, 
469,474. 

Home,  Henry,  II.  91. 

Homer,  influence  on  Greek  philosophy,  I.  24,  25 ;  He- 
raclitus  on,  39;  cited  by  Aristotle,  168. 

Homilies,  pseudo-Clementine,  I.  274,  276,  277. 

Homceomeriae,  The,  of  Anaxagoras,  L  68,  65. 

Homowria,  1.  810. 

Honein,  Ibn  Ishak,  I.  410. 

Hooker,  Richard,  II.  850-852. 

Hopkins,  Mark,  II.  456. 

Hopkins,  S.,  II.  447,  449. 

Hoppc,  It.,  II.  324. 

Hotho,  H.  G.,  II.  294. 

Howe,  John,  II.  361. 

HrabanuH,  Maurns,  I.  867,  868. 

Hnber,  J.,  II.  298,  806. 

Huet,  Pierre  Daniel,  II.  15,  54. 

Hughes,  F.  H.,  II.  439. 

Hughes,  T.,  II.  440. 

•Humboldt,  A.  von,  IL  323. 

Hume,  David,  Life  and  Works  of,  II.  181-182;  doc- 
trine, 130-134,  378,  879  524. 

Hunt,  John,  II.  440. 

Hutcheflon,  Francis,  II.  80,  91,  892,  893. 

Hutten,  Ulrich  von,  II.  10. 

Huxley,  T.  H.,  II.  441. 

Hypatia,  I.  254,  848. 

Hypotheses,  Plato,  I.  121 ;  Newton  against,  IL  89. 

Iahja  ben  Adi,  I.  410. 
Ibn  Gebirol,  Solomon,  I.  418,  424-426. 
Ickstadt,  J.  A.  von,  IL  117. 
Idaeu*  of  Himera,  I.  87,  38. 

Idea,  The  absolute,  of  Hegel,  II.  232,  238,  240-243. 
Idealism,  phenomenal,  of  Berkeley,  II.  80,  88 ;  ele- 
ment of,  in  Kant's  philosophy,  186 ;  subjective,  of 


Fichte  (186),  204-212 ;  objective,  of  ScheUing  (186), 
218  seq. ;  absolute,  of  Hegel  (186),  281  seq. ;  tran- 
scendental, Kant,  154.  164  seq.  ;  Kant's  repudia- 
tion of  "material  idealism,"  172;  of  Beck,  203, 
204 ;  Schelling's  System  of  Transcendental  Ideal- 
torn,  217-219 ;  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  Realism, 
Ulrid,  801 ;  defect  of  German,  Lotze,  815,  319 ; 
idealism  of  Lotze,  817 ;  Italian,  479-481,  489-496, 
509-511. 

Ideal-Realism,  of  Schleiermacher,  II.  136 ;  of  Ulrici, 
299-805 ;  of  Trendelenburg,  826-829. 

Ideas,  Theory  of,  combated  by  Stilpo,  I.  90,  91,  and 
by  Antisthenes,  92,  93;  Plato's  doctrine,  115-117, 
119-123;  Aristotle  on  the  genesis  of  the  theory. 
119 ;  combated  by  Aristotle,  157,  159,  160 ;  Stoic 
substitute  for,  191,  193:  innate?  Stoic  doctr.,  193; 
theory  of  Philo,  224,  230 ;  ascribed  to  Moses,  231 ; 
—  thoughts  of  God,  234 ;  Plutarch's  doctrine,  236 ; 
exist  by  emanation  from  the  "One,"  Plotinns1 
doctrine,  240,  241,  248 ;  doctr.  of  Pseudo-Diony- 
sius,  351 ;  of  Scotus  Erigena,  358,  862  ;  Abelard  on, 
893;  in  the  divine  reason,  Bernard  of  Chartres, 
398 ;  Platonic  theory,  how  reconciled  with  Aristo- 
telian doctrine  by  Scholastics,  898;  defended  by 
William  of  Anvergne,  483,  434 ;  doctrine  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  441 ;  none  innate,  442,  449;  doctrine  of 
Henry  of  Ghent,  458 ;  of  Will,  of  Occam,  463;  in- 
nate, and  others,  Descartes,  II.  48,  49 ;  doctrine  of 
Spinoza,  ideas  confused,  adequate,  etc.,  55, 73-75 ; 
innate,  denied  by  Locke,  79,  83,  and  Voltaire,  125 ; 
further  doctrine  of  Locke,  79,  84-87 ;  of  Berkeley, 
88;  clear,  distinct,  and  adequate,  Leibnitz,  92, 
104;  innate,  112;  all  originate  in  sensation,  Rudi- 
ger,  117,  Condillac,  127;  copies  of  perceptions, 
Hume,  132;  ideas  of  the  reason,  Kant,  157,  158, 
178  seq.  ;  Schelling's  theory  of,  221,  222 ;  theory  of 
Schopenhauer,  255,  263 :  doctrines  of  Herbart,  266, 
279,  533-4 ;  in  the  philosophy  of  Cousin,  342 ;  in- 
nate, opposed  by  Culverwell,  856 ;  doctrine  recti- 
fied byH.  Lee,  866;  theory  of  P.  Browne,  367; 
"are  extended,"  Priestley,  889;  defined  by  B. 
Darwin,  390;  innate,  Hutcheson,  893;  James 
Mill  on,  423 ;  result  from  a  logical  sense,  Romag- 
nosi,  484 ;  Galnppi  on  the  origin  of,  486 ;  Mamiani, 
506. 

Identity,  Principle  of,  Kant,  II.  144 ;  underlies  ana- 
lytical judgments,  155,  162 ;  Schelling's  system  of, 
213  seq. ;  Hegel  on,  239 ;  Herbart  on,  270,  533. 

Idols  (of  Lord  Bacon ;  see  *.  v.  "  Fallacies"). 

Idomeneus,  I.  201. 

Ignatius  of  Antioch,  I.  274,  277. 

Imagination,  doctrine  of  Spinoza,  II.  75. 

Imperative,  Kant's  Categorical,  II.  180,  182 ;  Beneko 
on,  292 ;  in  Italian  philosophy,  487-8. 

Individuation.  Principle  of,  Alb.  Magnus,  I.  488; 
Thomas  Aquinas,  445  (realistic  doctrine,  446); 
Duns  Scotus,  453,  455 ;  Leibnitz,  II.  103 ;  Schopen- 
hauer, 262. 

Induction,  with  Socrates,  L  80, 86 ;  Aristotle,  152, 156; 
method  of  arriving  at  principles,  Occam,  463; 
with  Bacon,  II.  33-35,  88;  with  J.  S.  Mill, 429. 

Infinite,  The,  of  Anaximander,  I.  86 ;  with  Melissus, 
59;  and  the  Finite  completely  disparate,  448 ;  Des- 
cartes on,  II.  49 ;  views  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and 
other  British  philosophers,  418,  419. 
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ifahaify,  J.  P.t  n.  488. 

Kalian.  Am,  II.  456. 

Kaignau,  11.  85. 

Maimon,  S..  II.  197. 

Maimonide*,  Mooch,  I.  419.  427,  498;  II.  61. 

Kaiatre,  J<wcph  de,  II.  840. 

Kalebranche,  Nic,,  U.  42,  64 ;  Italian  followers  of, 
480. 

Kalpighi,  Johannes  II.  8. 

Mamiani,  Terenzio,  II.  478,  504-609. 

Kan,  distinguishing  characteristic  of,  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  II.  365 ;  dirt,  from  brutes,  Hartley,  8S7, 
888. 

Mandeville,  Bernard  de,  II.  878. 

Kanegold  of  Lutenbaoh,  teacher  of  William  of 
Champeaux,  I.  876. 

KanU  I.  281,  290. 

Kanflcl,  H.  L.  II.  418,  419. 

Karbach,  Q.  O.,  as  historian  of  phikxi,  L  11 ;  works, 
11.  395. 

Karci,  Marcus,  11.24. 

Miircianus  Capella,  I.  964,  852,  854. 

Marcion,  the  Gnostic,  I.  280,  284. 

M-rcker,  F.  A..  II.  296. 

Marheincke.  Ph.,  II.  295. 

Mariano,  R..  1L  510. 

Marinas,  I.  255,  25a 

Mark,  Gospel  or,  I.  268. 

Markley,  \\\,  II.  142. 

U«n>\  James,  II.  453. 

Karelins  Ficinua,  II.  5,  9;  cited,  IS. 

Marsilius  (or  Marcelins)  of  Inghen,  L  465,  466. 

Marta,  J.  A.,  II.  12. 

Martin eau,  James,  II.  438. 

MasHon.  D.,  II.  440. 

Materialism  (see  "The  Atomista,"  "The  Epicu- 
reans',),  renewed  by  Gassendi,  II.  14;  psycho- 
logical, of  Hartley  and  Priestley.  60,  b0;  of  La 
Mettrie,  127,  12S;  of  Holbach.  130  :  defect  of,  201  : 
its  recent  representatives,  292,  332  seq. :  its  in- 
sufficiency. Ulrici,  303:  recent  German,  332-336: 
recent  writers  on,  334,  335 ;  in  England,  18th  cen- 
tury, 371  seq. 

Mathematical  objects.   Plato,   117.  122,  123;  truth*,  i 
analytical,  Leibnitz,  11.113:  truths,  their  nature, 
Hume,   133;    Kant,    14»S;  judgments,   mostly  syn- 
thetic,  Kant.  l.V>,  103.  , 

Mathematics  revival  and  Influence  of,  in  the  trnnsi-  i 
tionnl  period  of  mod.  philo*.,  II.  19,  2-3  seq.  ;  Den-  I 
cartes' s  services  to,  45 ;  compared  with  philosophy, 
Kant,  14.S:  Iteid  on,  397. 

Matter.  Platonic  doctrines  of.  I.  123, 120:  Aristotelian 
doctrine,  157,  15S,  1«2:  Stoic  doctr.,  194,  11*5 ;  Neo- 
Platonie  doctrine.  241,  249,  258;  created,  Ircminis, 
300,  Origcn.  317:  doctrine  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
331,  of  Saint  Augustine,  342  ;  exists  by  emnnation, 
Alfarabi,  412;  eternal,  Aviccnna,  413;  corporeal 
and  spiritual,  Ibn  Gebirol,  426 :  it*  literal  creation 
affirmed  by  Maimonides,  427,  42JS :  various  kinds 
of.  Dun"  Scot  us,  455-56  ;  doctr.  of  Henry  of  Ghent, 
458;  of  Hobbes,  II.  39;  of  Descartes,  42,  51,  52; 
primary  and  secondary  qualities  of,  Iiocke,  79,  85 ; 
d<x-«  not  exist,  Berkeley,  88 ;  monadic  theory  of, 
Leibnitz,  92,  107-109,  111;  an  abstraction,  Lieh-  I 
tenberg,  120  ;  atomic  and  endowed  with  sensation,  I 


Diderot,  1*8:  hypothesis  of  it*  cinrflarity  to  seal 
Kant,  174,  176:  definitions  of,  179:  =  -extiaa 
mind,"  Bchelling,  218 ;  as  understood  by  Herbsrt, 
S76;  Lotxe  on,  814;  I*mennaia  on,  843,  M; 
Priestly  on,  889;  known  directly,  Baftd,  »;  e» 
fined  by  J.  B.  Kill,  427. 

Matthew,  Gospel  of,  I.  268. 

Kaudaley,  H.,  II.  441. 

Maupertius,  II.  122,  124. 

Maurice,  F.  D.,  II.  439-40. 

Kaximus  the  Confessor,  I.  847,  3G3. 

Kaximus  of  Ephesue,  L  262,  254. 

Kaximns  of  Tyre,  I.  284,  986. 

Mayer,  A.,  II.  836. 

Mayer,  C.,  II.  810. 

Mayer,  J.  R,,  II.  323. 

Kayne,  Zachary,  II.  868. 

Kayronia,  Franciscus  de,  the  Scotiflt,  L  457. 

KcCush,  James,  II.  438,  456. 

Mechanics  in  the  explanation  of  animal  Uto,  D» 
cartes,  II.  62. 

Medici,  Cosmo  de\  II.  9. 

Megarian  School,  I.  89-91. 

Kehmel,  G.  E.  A.,  II.  213. 

Meier,  G.  F.,  II.  117. 

Meincrs,  Christoph,  H.  119. 

Kelanchthon,  Philip,  II.  16-19,  80. 

Melissua,  the  Eleatic,  life  and  doctrine  of,  L  50,  OB^tt. 

Kelito  of  Sardis,  Christian  apologist,  I.  295. 

Memory,  Aristotle  on,  I.  108 :  Strata,  1S3 ;  Stoic  doc- 
trine. 193 ;  a  function  of  the  intellect,  KelancfethoB, 
II.  19;  views  of  Locke,  86;  Condfflac,  127;  Hut* 
ley,  887 ;  Reid,  399 ;  James  Mill,  424. 

Kenander  of  Samaria,  L  283. 

Mendelssohn,  Moses,  II.  116,  623.  628 

Mencdcmus,  I.  91. 

Menippu*.  the  Cmic,  I.  9-1. 

Metaphysics,  origin  of  term,  I.  145  ;  Aristotle's,  145> 
157-103;  in  the  view  of  Albcrtus  Magnus,  4-Sj;  its 
subdivisions,  Wolff,  II.  llfi;  Kant  on,  148.  14$, 
159:  it*  principles  synthetic,  156,  154;  metaph. 
of  Herbart,  264-65,  270  Ktq. :  beginR  in  etbkh, 
Lotze,  313;  denned  by  Trendelenburg,  326;  th« 
Positive's  substitute  for,  344. 

Metcalf,  I).,  II.  45S. 

Meteorology,  Kant  on  theory  of  winds,  II,  146. 

Method  of  philosophy,  De<cartes's  rules,  IL  46; 
analytical  and  synthetic  meth'xls,  Newton,  89 ;  of 
psychology.  Bcneke,  2>i6. 

Methodius  of  Tyre,  1.  327. 

Metrocles,  the  C\  nic,  I.  92,  94. 

Metrodorus  of  Chio«,  I.  71. 

Metrodorus,  the  Epicurean,  I.  201,  203. 

Metrodorus  of  Lampsocus,  I.  67. 

Meyer,  J.  B,  II.  331. 

Michael  Ephe-iu*,  I.  404. 

Michael  Scwtu-.  I.  433,  435. 

Michelct,  C.  L.,  II.  295. 

Mill,  James,  II.  422-426. 

Mill,  J.  S.,  II.  420-430. 

Milroy.  W.,  II.  440. 

Miltiadca.  the  Christian,  I.  296. 

Mind,  Anaxauoraa'  doctrine  of,  I.  66  ;  one  i 
Averroes  410 ;  and  soul,  Occam,  464 ;  i 
its    nature   and    origin,    Spinoza,   IL  78-76,  9\ 
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Krng,  W.  T.,  II.  197. 
Kvet,  F.  L.,  IL  810. 

Lactantius,  I.  830,  823,  835. 

Lactius,  1. 189. 

Lamarre,  William,  L  468. 

Limbcrt,  J.  H.,  II.  118. 

Lambni^chini,  R.,  II.  616. 

Lamennais,  IL  339,  340,  343,  844 

Lanfranc,  I.  870,  871. 

Lange,  F.  A.,  on  Herbert,  II.  280 ;  his  doctrine,  881, 
336. 

Lange,  Johann  Joachim,  IL  116. 

Langenbeck,  H.,  II.  321. 

Language,  works  on  philos.  of,  among  the  ancients, 
L  84 ;  Protagoras  as  student  of,  75 ;  doctrine  of  a 
part  of  dialectic— the  Stoics,  198 ;  origin  of,  Epicu- 
rus, 806 ;  the  Greek,  in  the  West,  II.  8 ;  Hobbes  on, 
89.  40 ;  Locke  on,  87;  origin  of,  Herder,  801 ;  re- 
realed,  Gioberti,  498;  Ventura,  511. 

Laplace,  Theory  of,  compared  with  Kant's,  II.  144. 

Laromiguiero,  II.  130. 

Lascaris,  Gonstantinus  and  Johannes,  IL  8. 

Laasalle,  F.,  II.  895. 

Lasson,  Ad.,  II.  296. 

Latin  Fathers  after  Augustine,  L  868-366. 

Latitudinarians  of  Cambridge,  II.  867  seq 

Laurie,  S.  S.,  II.  440. 

Lantier,  G.  A.,  II.  896. 

Law,  Histories  of  Greek  and  Roman,  I.  83-34 ;  cere- 
monial and  moral,  865  seq.;  philos.  of,  in  the 
period  of  transition  to  mod.  philos.,  IL  80,  81 ;  de- 
fined by  Hooker,  861. 

Law.  Edmund,  II.  868,  881,  888. 

Laycock,  T.,  II.  441. 

Lazarus  M.,  II.  810. 

Lecky,  W.  E.  H.,  II.  441. 

Lee,  Henry,  II.  89,  866. 

Legrand,  Antony,  II.  867. 

Leibnita,  G.  W.  von,  attitude  of,  with  reference  to 
the  philosophy  of  Locke,  II.  87,  88,  113;  life  and 
works  of,  96-101;  doctrine,  98,  93,  101-1 14,  538; 
source  of  his  errors  ace  to  Kant,  178 ;  influence  on 
Lotze,  818,  818. 

LelantLIL98. 

Leo  the  Hebrew,  I.  438. 

Leonhardi,  Hermann,  Freiherr  yon,  IL  881. 

Leonoras,  I.  801. 

Leontens  Pilatus,  II.  8. 

Leasing,  G.  E.,  II.  130-188;  19a 

Leucippus,  I.  67-69. 

Le  Vayer,  Francois  de  la  Mothe,  IL  6, 15. 

Levi  ben  Gerson,  1. 419,  488 

Lewes,  G.  H.,  II.  441. 

Lewis,  Tayler.  II.  459. 

Liberatore,  M.,  II.  513. 

library.  Alexandrian,  Destructions  of,  L  409. 

Lichtenberg,  G.  C,  II.  120. 

Lieber,  F.,  IL  459. 

Ltebmann,  O.,  II.  831. 

Life,  Theory  of,  Mamiani,  507-8. 

Lindemann,  H.  B.,  II.  331. 

Lindner,  G.  A.,  II.  310. 

Lipaiaa,  cited  on  Gnosticism,  I.  883 ;  Justus,  IL  6, 
14. 


Locke,  John,  Life  and  Works  of,  II.  81,  83 ;  doctrine, 
79,  80,  83-88,  523;  his  doctrine  popularized  in 
France  by  Voltaire,  184,  125 ;  Locke  and  his  critics 
and  defenders,  863-369 ;  his  influence  in  Italy,  481 
seq. 

Logic,  Prantl's  history  of,  I.  13 ;  sophistical  argu- 
ments invented  in  the  Megarian  school,  90  ;  deduc- 
tio  ad  abturttum  and  Megarian  u  Eristic,"  91 ;  of 
Aristotle,  151-157;  cultivated  by  the  PeriiKitotics, 
188,  184 ;  of  the  Stoics  191-1*3 ;  of  Epicurus  203- 
805 ;  division  of,  in  the  work  Super  Porphyrlum^ 
868;  opinions  in,  Gerbert,  370;  Abclard  on,  391 ; 
a  mediaeval  division  of,  398 ;  Synopsis  of  fNetfus, 
404,  459;  doctrine  of  Alfarabi,  411;  of  Avicenna, 
413;  Scholastic  method,  432;  view  of  Alb.  Magnus, 
438;  logic  of  Petrus  Hispanus,  458,  459;  of  John 
Buridan,  465-66;  of  Petrus  Ramus,  IL  12;  as 
treated  of  by  Melanchthon,  18;  its  end.  Lord 
Bacon,  37 ;  principles  in,  Leibnitz,  118 ;  the  art  of 
invention,  Tschirnhausen,  115;  principles  in, 
Kant,  144;  Hegel's  Logic,  232,  238  seq. ;  as  defined 
and  treated  by  Herbert,  264-65,  269-70 ;  defin.  by 
Ulrici,  800 ;  formal  logic,  set  forth  by  Drobisch, 
809 ;  doctrines  of  J.  S.  Mill,  428 ;  Pure  and  Mixed, 
GaluppL,  486 ;  opposed  to  nature,  Ferrari,  518. 

Logos,  The,  of  Philo,  the  Alexandrian  Jew,  I.  834, 
830,  831 ;  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  969 ;  instructs  the 
Greek  philosophers  and  poets,  Justin  Martyr,  290, 
893,  893 ;  doctrine  of  Tatian,  896 ;  of  Athenagoras, 
897 ;  of  Theophilus,  298 ;  of  Hippolytus,  802 ;  of  the 
Monarchians,  307-310 :  of  orthodoxy,  310,  311 ;  of 
Clement,  814;  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  328,  389;  of 
Scotus  Erigena,  363 ;  of  Bernard  of  Gbartres,  898. 

Longinus,  I.  239,  840. 

Lorimer,  J.,  II.  441. 

LoferiuH,  J.  Chr.,  II.  119 

Lott,  F.,  II.  310. 

Lotze,  H.,  his  life,  works,  and  philosophy,  II.  318-331. 

Love,  Philosophical,  Socrates,  86;  Plato,  188;  prin- 
ciple of,  with  Jesus,  866,  266;  Pauline  doctrine, 
867,  868;  Johannean,  368;  intellectual,  to  God, 
Descartes,  n.  68;  Spinoza,  65,  77,  78;  Schleier- 
macher  on,  851. 

Lovrde,  J.  AM  II.  865. 

Lowndes  R.,  II.  440. 

LttwenthaL  E.,  II.  884. 

Lucanus,  M.  Annceus,  L  190. 

Lncretius  Cams,  T.,  I.  801 ;  cited,  807. 

Luke,  Gospel  of,  I.  868. 

Luther,  Martin,  II.  16,  17,  30. 

Lyco,  the  Peripatetic,  I.  180,  183. 

Lyoophron,  Sophist,  I.  79. 

Lyra,  Nicolaus  de,  I.  457. 

Lysis  the  Pythagorean,  I.  48. 


IL197. 

Macchiavelli,  Nioolo,  n.  80,  39,  80,  465,  471. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  II.  185,  418,  414. 
Macrobius,  Aurelius,  I.  854. 
Macvicar,  J.  G.,  II.  441. 
Magianism  and  Christianity,  I.  881,  890. 
Magic,  with  Thrasylhu,  I.  836 ;  in  the  transitional 

period  of  modern  philos.,  IL  84;  natural,  what? 

Lord  Bacon,  37. 
IL86. 
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of  the  Calculus,  96-100 ;  hi*  doctrine  popularised  in 
France  by  Voltaire,  124 ;  his  influence  on  Kant's 
earlier  philosophy,  137;  Dr.  Porter  on,  870. 

Nice,  Council  of,  I.  268,  326. 

Nicephoras  Blemmydes,  1.  404. 

Nioolai,  Fricdrich,  II.  118. 

Nicolaitans,  The,  I.  283. 

Nicolaus,  of  Autricuria,  I.  467. 

Nicolaus  Cunanufs  II.  20.  23,  24. 

Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  I.  181,  184. 

Nicomachu*  of  Gerasa,  I.  232,  234. 

Nicole,  Pierre,  II.  63. 

Nihil  ex  nihilo,  I.  206,  206. 

Nihil  inn.  The,  of  Gorgias,  L  76, 77. 

Niphus,  Augustinus,  II.  13,  467. 

Nfcolius.  Marius,  II.  11 ;  LiebniU  on,  103, 104. 

Noack,  L.,  cited  on  the  Stoics,  I.  187,  works,  II.  296. 

Noctus  of  Smyrna,  I.  308. 

Nominalism,  not  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  I.  160; 
beginning*  of.  365-371  ;  varieties  of,  366;  first  ap- 
IK'arancc  in  opposition  to  ltealism,  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury, 871 ; — and  the  Trinity,  872 ;  contrasted  with 
Realism  (866),  874:  doctrine  of  Occam,  460-464; 
taught  by  MarVdlius  of  Inghcn,  466,  and  M.  Nizo- 
lius,  II.  11:  with  Hobbca,  88-40;  with  Leibnitz, 
103 ;  with  Lotzo,  .319. 

Non-existent,  Forma  of  the,  Scotus  Erlgena,  I.  861. 

NorrK  John.  II.  89.  366. 

Notker  LaU«o,  I.  369. 

Nonmcnft  (*•  things-in-themselves").  Rant,  11.166, 
167,  172,  175,  176;  Schelling  on,  216;  Hegel  on, 
239.  500-31 :  the  true  noumonon  is  the  will,  Scho- 
pi>nhaucr,  255.  261.  262;  Fcrrier.  421. 

Noun  The,  of  Plotinus,  I.  241,  246 ;  of  the  Gnostics, 
286-2N*;  doctrine  of  LeiDuiU,  II.  103.  (See  "  In- 
tellect.") 

NuiiiNt.  Pythagorean  doctrine  of,  I.  46  47.  45*:  Pla- 
tonic doctrine.  117.  122,  120;  Neo-Pythngorcan 
doctrine,  204 ;  doctr.  of  Nicolaus  Cusanufv,  II.  24; 
cf.  25. 

Numenins  of  Apamea,  I.  234,  2"i7,  243. 

( KOHin,  William  of,  I.  460-464. 

Occasionalism,  II.  42,  54;  Licbnitz  on,  110. 

Ocellus  tlu-  P\thairnrcan,  I.  43. 

O.r-ted,  II.  (.'.,  II.  226,  228. 

( »kcn.  liorcuz,  II.  226,  227. 

oinwsky.  E..  II.  310. 

nldeudorp.  J'»hn,  II.  30. 

«  Hympiodorus,  the  elder,  I.  264,  265. 

OlyinpiodoriiN  the  younger,  I.  265. 

(Mitological  Argument,  The.  for  God's  existence,  An- 

selm.    I..  37*.  383-386;  Descartes,  II.  42,   49,   61; 

Leibnitz  on.  1U4.  105:  Kant  on.  148,  177. 
•'  OntolopiMu."  Italian.  II.  497-509. 
Ophites  <>r  Naaxcncs.  The,  I.  280,  2b5. 
Oppvnhciin,  II.  15..  II.  295. 
Optionism,  of   Leibnitz,    II.   93,  112;   approved  by 

Kant,  146  ;  doctrine  of  Hartmann,  in  limited  sense, 

386 ;  affirmed  by  Mamiani,  607. 
Organized  existence.  Aristotle,  I.  167,  168;  Lotzc,  II. 

814. 
•'Organon,''  The,  of  Aristotle.  I.  144,  151-157. 
Oriental  philo-*ophy,    I.    14-17:    influence   on  Greek 

philosophy,  81-82,  222,  223.  233 ;  on  Tatian,  294- 


Origen,  the  Christian,  1. 239, 240;  life,  81ft ;  dsetrsw, 

311,  812,  316-819. 
Origen,  the  Neo-Platonist,  I.  239,  240. 
Orion,  the  Epicurean,  I.  201. 
Ostermann,  L.  F.,  II.  810. 
Oswald,  James,  II.  186,  402. 
Othlo,  I.  370. 
Otto  of  Chegny,  L  869. 
Otto  of  Freising,  cited  on  Eosoellinns,  I.  371. 

Pastas,  Thrasea,  L  190. 

Paine,  Hartyn,  II.  468. 

Paley,  William,  II.  91,  891. 

Pana-fius  of  Rhodes,  I.  185,  169. 

Pantheism,  of  Bpeusippua,  1. 138,  184;  of  Blown*, 
183;  of  the  8toica,  194  seq. ;  of  Scotus  Krigeaa, 
858,  862,  363 :  of  Amalrich  and  David  of  Dtnaat, 
888,  401,  402,  481 ;  among  the  German  mystic* 
484 ;  of  G.  Bruno,  II.  27 ;  of  Spinoza.  56.  60  seq. : 
of  John  Toland,  91;  of  Diderot,  128;  defined  by 
Gioberti,  503.  (Cf.  in  German  pbilos.  the  ft  on 
Flchte.  Schelling,  and  HegeL) 

Paracelsus,  II.  20,  24. 

Parcimony,  Law  of,  I.  461. 

Park,  E.  A,  II.  459. 

Parker,  Samuel.  11.  41,  357. 

Parraenides,  and  Heraclitus,  I.  40;  life  of,  54,  66: 
doctrine,  49,  64-57;  on  the  Henclitean  doctriw, 
66 ;  cited  by  Plotinus,  247. 

Parr.  Samuel,  II.  414. 

Parsee  influences  in  Gnosticism,  L  281 ;  in  Judaism, 
417,  418. 

Pascal  Blaise,  II.,  64. 

Passions,  The,  purified  by  tragedy,  L 178  seq. ;  absent 
in  the  Stoic  sage,  19&200;  manifestation*  of  rO, 
Saint  Augustine.  342;  theory  of  Deacarte*.  IL  53; 
of  Spinoza.  55.  76.  77. 
,  Patrit;::*,  Francc*cus,  II.  20,  25,  465. 
■  Paul,  tiic  A]"wtle.  I.  2M-268. 

Paul  of  Sumosat*.  I.  310. 
I  Pauline  Christianity,  I.  271-274. 
|  Peip.  A.,  II.  306. 
|  PeiisTN  E.  P..  II..  295. 

Pernio*.  The,  I.  280.  285. 

Perception,  sensuous,  Kmpedocles*  theory.  I.  68; 
Atomistic  doctrine,  70 :  Plato  on,  120.  it*  nnnc, 
124:  Aristotelian  doctrine,  168;  relation  of  to 
thought,  Strato,  183  ;  source  of  all  knowledge.  191, 
192:  Stoic  doctrine.  191-193:  Epicurean  d.-crrtoe, 
203,  204.  206,  207  :  basis  of  thought,  Th-inas  Aqui- 
nas, 442.  449;  direct,  Petr.  Anreol.,  461 :  by  mesas 
of  images  Eckhart,  472 ;  degrees  of  clearness  is, 
Descartes,  II.  51  :  Locke  on  sensuous  and  internal 
perception,  79,  84  seq.:  '*  perceptions"*  m  al 
monads,  Leibnitz.  109.  Ill:  spice  and  time,  fona* 
of,  Kant,  157.  164-166:  "  Anticipations"' of,  171; 
internal  and  external,  Bencke  and  Uebcrweg,  W 
seq. ;  defined  by  E.  Darwin,  "90 :  *viimious,  inTorvat 
judgment,  Reid,  81*6;  doctrine  of  Hamuton,  416. 

Periods  of   Greek    Philo*.,    I.   26  29:  of  philoa,  d 
Christian  Era,  261,  262:  of  human  history,  j 
tine,  345.  846 :  in  modern  philos.,  II.  1. 

Peripatetic*.  The,  I.  li*M85. 

Perrom-t,  Vincent,  II.  368. 

Pcr*«.us  the  Stoic,  I.  186,  188. 
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Persian  religion,  1. 17. 

Perty,  M.,  IL  296,  806. 

Pessimism  of  Schopenhauer,  II.  266,  264 ;  of  Hart- 
man  n,  336. 

Peatalozzi,  J.  H.,  II.  528. 

Peter  of  Ailly,  L  466,  466. 

Petrarca,  Francesco,  11.  7,  8,  462. 

Petrus  of  Aquila,  I.  467. 

Petrus  Aurcolus,  L  460,  461. 

Petrus  Hispanus,  I.  457-469;  II.  10. 

Petrus  Lombardus,  I.  8b7,  899,  400. 

Phoedo  of  Elis  and  his  school,  I.  91. 

Phadrnfl  the  Epicurean,  L  201 ;  teacher  of  Cicero, 
218. 

Phenomena,  Kant  on,  %  122  pan. ;  Hegel,  II.  240 ; 
Lotse,  814. 

Fherecydes  of  Syros,  his  cosmology,  I.  24,  26. 

Philosophy,  historical  conceptions  of,  1. 1-5 ;  philos. 
of  antiquity,  14 :  Oriental,  14-17 ;  Periods  of  Greek 
philos.,  26-29;  Pre-Sophiatic,  29-71;  Ionic,  82-42; 
Eleatio,  49-60 ;  of  later  natural  philosophers,  60- 
71;  of  the  Sophittts,  71-80;  of  Socrates  and  the 
minor  Socratic  schools,  60-96;  of  Plato,  115-132; 
division  of,  by  Plato,  115,  119;  philo*.  of  the  Pla- 
tonic Academies,  138-187;  of  Aristotle,  151-180; 
"First  Philosophy"  of  Aristotle,  8,  144,  146,  158; 
Aristotle's  division  of,  151,  153, 154 ;  of  the  Peripa- 
tetics, 180-185;  of  the  Stoics,  185-200;  Stoic  divi- 
sion of,  191;  of  the  Epicureans,  201-212;  Epicurean 
divis.  of  philos.,  204 ;  of  the  Skeptics,  212-217 ;  the 
Jewish-Alexandrian,  222-232 ;  =  exposition  of  Old 
Testament,  Philo,  224 ;  the  Neo- Pythagorean,  282- 
234 ;  of  the  Eclectic  Platonists,  284-238,  of  the  Nee- 
Platonic  School.  238-259;  Philos.  of  the  Christ. 
Era.  Periods  of,  261,  262;  one  with  Christian  the- 
ology. 261 ;  Patristic  Philos.,  263-355 ;  denounced  by 
Tertullian,  303;  ancillary  to  theology,  311,  314, 
828,  347,  356-357,  454 ;  nullity  of,  Lactontma,  324 ; 
Scholastic  Philos.,  355-467 ;  true  philos.  identical 
with  true  religion,  John  Sootus,  358,  860 ;  Arabian 
philos.,  405-117;  Jewish,  417-428;  its  end  the 
knowledge  of  God,  Alfarabi,  412  ;  decree  affirming 
the  subordination  of  philos.  to  theology,  444; 
Modern  Philos.,  VoL  II. :  divisions  of  the  latter, 
II.  1 ;  First  Division :  Epoch  of  Transition,  4-81 ; 
philos.  and  Protestantism,  15-19 ;  necessary  to  the 
Reformation,  17;  supplemented  by  revelation, 
Taurellus,  26:  Second  Divis.  of  Mod.  Philos.: 
Empiricism,  Dogmatism,  and  Skepticism,  82-135 ; 
its  objects  and  subdivisions,  Lord  Bacon,  36,  37 ; 
defined  by  Hobbes,  89 ;  relation  to  positive  religion, 
Spinoza  and  others,  60,  61 ;  Leibnitz  on  progress 
in,  102;  Third  and  Last  Division  of  Modern 
Philos..  186-635 ;  principle  of  development  of  mod- 
ern philos.,  136,  187;  transcendental,  Kant,  154; 
principle  of,  Fichtc,  208,  209.  Schelling,  214.  215; 
Schelling's  definition  of,  220 ;  Hegel's  defM  231, 233, 
243;  relation  to  theology,  Schteiermacher  (see 
••  Theology  **) ;  its  starting-point,  Schopenhauer, 
261;  defined  by  Herbart,  I.  4,  II.  264,  268;  its 
fundamental  problem,  Ulrici,  800,  801;  Recent 
German,  292-387 ;  of  the  Unconscious,  386 :  out  of 
Germany,  837  seq.  (in  France,  337-347 ;  in  Belgium, 
Holland.  Denmark,  Norway,  846 ;  in  Sweden,  Rus- 
sia, Modem  Greece,  Spain,  847 ;  in  England  and 


America,  Appendix  I.;  in  Italy,  Appendix  IL); 

denned  by  Romagnoai,  485;  by  Galuppi,  486,  by 

Rosmini,  490. 
Philip  the  Opuntian,  1. 183, 185. 
Philo  the  Jew,  life  of,  L  228,  229 ;  doctrine,  224, 225, 


Philo  the  Megarian,  I.  90. 

Philodemus,  L  201,  205. 

Philolaus,  I.  43,  46,  48,  49. 

Philoponus,  I.  181. 

Philoponus,  Johannes,  L  255,  259,  847,  849,  402. 

Philo  of  Larissa,  the  Academic,  1. 133.  136,  215,  21& 

Photius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  L  408. 

Physics,  works  on  ancient  theories  of,  L  23 ;  Ionic 
theories,  82-48;  Xenophanes'  doctrines  in,  53; 
Parmenides'  cosmogony,  57;  of  Empedocles,  60- 
63 ;  of  Anaxagoras,  64-66 ;  of  the  Atomists,  67-70 ; 
of  Plato,  123-128;  of  Aristotle,  163-169;  of  the 
Stoics,  194-197;  of  Epicurus,  205-208;  in  the 
transitional  period  of  modern  philosophy,  II.  20 
seq. ;  of  Descartes,  45,  46 ;  and  mechanics,  Leib- 
nitz, 106 ;  aynthetic  judgments  in,  Kant,  155,  168, 
164 ;  doctrines  of  Kant,  158,  178-180 ;  "  The  New 
Physics  **  in  England,  870,  871. 

"  Physiocrats,**  The,  IL  128,  129. 

Picoolomini,  Francis,  II.  14. 

Pico.  John,  of  Mirandola,  II.  9,  464,  468. 

Pico,  John  Francis,  of  Mirandola,  II.  9,  468. 

Picton,  J.  A.,  II.  442. 
!  Pistis  Sophia,  I.  289. 

J  Plato,  his  conception  of  philosophy,  I.  8 ;  as  historian 
of  philos.,  18;  on  the  Elcatics.  52;  on  the  Soph- 
ists, 73,  77;  on  Protagoras,  74;  on  Gorgias,  76, 
77 ;  relation  of  his  philosophy  to  that  of  Socrates, 
88,  89;  on  Antlsthenea,  92;  life  of,  98-104;  writ- 
ings, 104-115 :  his  dialectic.  115-117,  119-123 ;  his 
physica,  123-128:  hi*  ethic*,  128-132;  an  'k  Attic- 
speaking  Moses,*'  287;  his  doctrine  as  compared 
with  that  of  Plotinua,  246 ;  instructed  by  Moses 
and  the  prophets  (Justin  Martyr),  290,  293;  in- 
fluence on  Church  Fathers,  818:  Augustine  on, 
887,  838;  works  known  to  medieval  scholars,  867; 
defended  and  expounded  by  Bonaventura,  435. 

Place,  Conyers,  II.  367. 

Platner,  Ernst,  II.  119. 

Platonism,  in  Gnosticism,  L  265;  of  the  Church 
Fathers,  813 ;  Augustine  on,  837,  838 ;  Abelard  on, 
894;  influence  in  the  Cabala.  421:  in  Jewish 
philos.,  428;  in  the  18th  and  14th  centuries,  429, 
436 ;  in  German  Mysticism,  468  ;  after  the  end  of 
the  scholastic  philos.,  H.  5  seq.  462 ;  in  English 
philos.,  85,  41. 

Platonists  (see  Academies),  Eclectic  L  234-238; 
Neo-,  288  seq. 

Pleasure,  Cyrcnaic  doctrines  of,  I.  95-96 :  Aristotelian 
view  of,  169,  172  ;  Stoic  doctrine,  198 ;  Epicurean 
doctr.,  208-212;  doctr.  of  Descartes,  II.  53. 
'  Pletho,  Oeorgius  Gemistus,  II.  5,  8,  9. 
i  Plotinus,  I.  238-251 ;  life,  243.  244 ;   doctrine,  240- 
|     242,  244-251 :  reproduced  by  Spinoza,  IL  72. 

Pkracquet,  Gottfried,  II.  118. 

j  Plutarch  of  Athens,  L  288,  255, 266. 

Plutarch  of  Chseronea,  as  historian  of  philosophy, 

|      I.  20 :  on  the  history  of  the  MS.  of   Aristotle's 

i     works,  149;  his  philos.  position,  234 ;  doctrine,  296. 
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Poetry,  Its  basis  and  divisions,  Lord  Bacon,  II.  8ft. 

Poiret,  Pierre,  II.  HO,  64. 

Polemo.  I.  133,  185. 

Polittanus,  Angina,  II.  11. 

Politic*,  histories  of,  I.  13-18;  histories  of  Greek  and 
Hunian  theories  88-24;  theories  propounded  by 
Sophists,  79;  doctrine  of  Socrates,  86;  of  Antis- 
thenes,  93,  94 ;  of  Plato,  188-180 ;  of  Aristotle, 
169,  170,  177;  of  Maochiavelli,  II.  89,  80;  of 
Hobbex,  84,  40 ;  must  be  based  on  induction,  Ba- 
con, 88;  views  of  Spinoza,  81;  Montesquieu,  186, 
186;  of  Hegel,  841,  848. 

Pollio,  I.  190. 

Polus,  the  Sophist,  I.  79. 

Polyapnus,  I.  801. 

Polycarp,  I.  874.  878,  879. 

Polystratus,  L  801. 

Pomponatuw,  Pctrua,  II.  6, 18,  468-4,  466. 

Popiw,  i.  am. 

Pordage,  John,  II.  20,  41. 

Porphyry,  Neo-Platonist,  L  181,  848,  251,  268 ;  the 
Imgoge  of,  862,  805. 

Porta,  Simon,  II.  14,  467. 

Porter,  N.,  II.  46a 

Posidoniiu  of  Rhodes,  1. 186, 189;  teacher  of  Cicero, 
818. 

"Positivism,"  II.  337,  844,  846:  In  Italy,  618*16. 

Potamo,  the  Alexandrian,  I.  848. 

Potorao,  the  Lesbian,  I.  843. 

Powell,  Baden,  II.  489. 

Power,  Reid's  explanation  of  the  notion  of,  II. 
401. 

Prantl  on  the  categories  of  Aristotle,  1. 165 ;  referred 
to  on  the  ancient  philos.  writings  known  to  the 
Scholars.  367,  180 ;  his  writings,  IL  896. 

Praxeas.  the  M<»narehlan,  I.  808. 

Prei-x,  II.  :J1U. 

Priestley,  J..*eph,  II.  80.  80,  888.  389. 

Priw'ipium  VUntiUitiH  imUreriuiMlium%  Stoic doctr., 
I.  196:  Leibnitz,  II.  109:  denied  by  Kant,  145, 
(<-f.  IT:1,). 

Principle,  Aristotle,  I.  152,157:  Galenns  adds  one 
to  the  four  of  Arist.<»ile,  337 :  flr<  how  obtained, 
Occam,  463;  none  innate.  Locke  II.  79.  S3,  84  ;  of 
reasoningand  knowledge.  I,cihuit7..  11.113:  Kant, 
144.  145;  regulative.  Kant,  158  :  lir*t,  Keid,  400. 

Thos.  Brown.  II.  -IU9:  Hamilton,  417,  418. 

lYw«i.-inus  I.  259. 

Priscus  T.  252,  254. 

Priscu»,  Helvidius,  I.  190. 

Probable.  The  degrees  of,  ace.  to  Carneades,  I.  136  ; 
implies  truth.  Saint  Augustine,  388. 

Probns,  Syrian  commentator  of  Aristotle,  I.  403. 

Proclus,  on  Thales  and  origin  of  mathematical  sci- 
ence*, T.  34-35 ;  member  of  the  Athenian  school, 
238 :  his  work,  255 ;  life  and  doctrine,  257,  258.  Cf. 
425. 

Prodicus  of  CeoR,  T.  78. 

Protagoras  of  Abdera,  Life  of,  I.  74;  doctrine,  73- 
76. 

Protestantism  and  philos,,  IT.  15-19. 

Protestants.  The:  effort*  of  Leibnitz  to  effect  a  re- 
union with  the  Catholic*,         101. 

Providence.  Stoic  doctrine,  1.  194, 196 ;  Oioero,  280 ; 
Lactantius,  383. 


Pectins,  Michael,  L  402,  404,  IL  10. 

Pnendo-Dionysins  (see  Dion,  the  Areop.). 

Psychology,  (of.  "Soul"  and  " Intense*.")  hazonai 
of,  I.  18;  PsychoL  of  Albertas  Magma,  4SZ, 4» 
40;  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  441-48,  449-60;  of  Dbbj 
Scotus,  456;  of  Bckhart,  478,  478: 
II.  18, 19;  subject  of,  Lord  Bacon,  87;  of  I 
48,  61-63;  of  Spinoza,  78  acq.:  of  Locke,  7i, 
80,  88-85 ;  of  Leibnitx,  98, 110,  111 :  rational,  Kset 
157,  173  seq,;  of  Herbert,  8664ft,  »784»;of 
Beneke,  881,  988,  886-890;  of  Lotee,  81*41$: ia 
England  previous  to  Descartes'sand  Hobberttian, 
861-850;  of  Locke's  critics  and  defender*,  8M- 
869;  in  England,  18th  century.  871  acq. :  the  Aa*> 
ciationaL  in  England,  886  seq.,  400,  409,  481  «q. 
(Doctrines  of  Italian  philosophers,  see  below, «.  t. 
44  Soul.") 

Ptolemies,  The,  of  Alexandria,  Epicureans,  L  801. 

Puffendorf,  Samuel  von,  II.  115. 

Pyrrho,  the  Skeptic,  and  the  Megarians,  I.  91 ;  lib 
and  doctrine,  813-814. 

Pythagoras,  his  notion  of  philosophy,  L  8;  hisBfe 
and  doctrine,  48  seq. ;  work  falsely  ascribed  to, 
486. 

Pythagorean  Philosophy,  The,  I.  89-38.  48-49;  itsb- 
fluence  with  Nicolaus  Cusanu*.  II.  84. 

Quadratus,  Apology  of,  I.  891. 

Qualities,  primary  and  secondary,  Locke,  II.  79,  85: 

occult,  denied  by  Leibnitz  and  others,  108 :  primsrj 

and  secondary,  Reid,  899 ;  doctrine  of  James  Mil 

concerning.  485. 
Quantity,  kinds  of.  Reid,  897 ;  James  Mill  on,  4B; 

J.  S.  Mill  on,  488. 
Quesnay,  II.  188. 

Iladenhausen,  C,  II.  335. 

Kaey.  II.  53. 

Raimbert,  I.  373. 

RakusiL  The.  sect  of  Ebionitic  Christians,  L  409. 

Ramsay,  George,  II.  439. 

Ramus,  rotrus,  II.  12,  19.  25. 

Rationalism.  Theological,   with  Spinoza.  II.  61 .  In- 
fluence of  the  School  of  I/eibnitz  and  Wolf.  113; 
with  Les-Ung.  120-128:  with  Kant  181,  185-187. 
j  Ranch,  F.  A  ,  II  457. 

I  Raymundus  Lullus  (or  Lullin*),  I.  457,  459, 
l  Raymundus  of  Sabunde.  I.  465.  467. 
'  Realii-m  (material)  with  Tertnllian,  I.  806;  (matt* 
val).  Scotus  Erigcna,  358,  868.  364;  beginnings  of, 
365,  371 :  varieties  of,  866:  with  Eric  erf  Aniens, 
307,  368;  Remigius,  368:  in  the  work  Supm-FW 
phyrtum,  369;  contrasted  with  Nominalism  (M» 
371 ;  ami  the  doctr.  of  the  Trinity,  377;  sat  *• 
ontological  argument,  886;  with  i 
what  it  affirms,  886 :  combated  by  WilL  of  K 
468;  required  to  be  taught  at 
rational  realism  of  Bardili,  II.  804 ;  i 
newed  by  Bchclling,  881 ;  as  held  by  ] 
seq. ;  must  go  hand-ln-hand  with  I 
301 :  Galnppi's  "realism,"  486-7. 

Realistic  element  in  Kant's  ] 

Reason,  active  and  passive  (cf.  **" 
totle,  1.  164. 167-8:  doctrine* 
of  Alexander  Aphnd.,  101,  1 
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Flottaus  (the  Now),  341,  347;  forms  of  manifes- 
tation of,  Gerbert,  870 ;  unable  alone  to  attain  to 
the  knowledge  of  certain  dogmatic  truths,  Thorn. 
Aquinas,  443 ;  its  sphere,  Eckhart,  473,  478 ;  early 
Protestant  opinion,  that  reason  conflicts  with  faith, 
II.  15, 16 ;  reason  apprehends  the  necessary,  Spino- 
sa,  76;  principle  of,  sufficient,  Leibnita,  118 ;  agree- 
ment of  reason  with  faith,  113 ;  principle  of  son*. 
teas.,  Kant,  144, 145 ;  Ideas  of  the,  Kant,  157, 158, 
178  seq. ;  defined,  1591,  173  ;  primacy  of  the  practi- 
cal reason,  184 ;  defined  by  Jacob!,  300 ;  Schelling 
on  absolute  reason,  330 ;  relation  of  absolute  reason 
to  nature  and  spirit,  Hegel,  331 ;  sufficient,  princi- 
ple of,  Schopenhauer,  858-380 ;  denned  by  Herbert, 
378 ;  impersonal,  Cousin,  843 ;  highest  operation  of, 
P.  Browne,  367;  the  only  guide,  Toland,  373. 

Reasoning,  doctrine  of  J.  S.  Mill,  II.  438,  439. 

Reciprocity,  Law  of,  Kant,  IL  171;  universal, 
Schleiermacher,  344. 

Recognition*,  Pwado-Clementine,  L  874,  878. 

Redepenning,  his  summary  of  Origen's  doctrine,  I. 
810. 

Reflection,  or  internal  perception,  as  a  source  of 
knowledge.  Locke,  II.  79,  84-87 ;  conceptions  of, 
Kant,  173, 178 ;  transcendental,  178. 

Begins,  II.  53. 

Reiohe,  A.,  II.  310. 

Rdchlin-lieldegg,  K.  A.  von,  cited  on  the  parallel- 
iam  of  ancient  and  modern  philosophy,  IL  8,  4 ; 
works,  831. 

Reid,  Thomas,  II.  181,  185,  894,  seq. 

Reiff,  J.  F„  IL  396. 

Reimarus,  H.  &,  II.  118. 

Reinbeck,  J.  G..  II.  117. 

Reinhard,  I.  369. 

Reinhold,  E.,  as  historian  of  philos.,  L  10 

Reinhold,  K.  L.,  II.  194,  198, 197,  313. 

Relativity  of  thought.  II.  418,  419,  514-15. 

Religion,  Positive,  a  means  of  discipline  for  the  multi- 
tude, Abubaoer,  L  415 ;  doctrine  of  Hoboes,  IL  40 ; 
founded  on  reason,  English  Deists,  40 ;  relation  to 
philosophy,  Spinoza  and  others,  60,  61 ;  Kant  on, 
181,  185187;  denned  by  J.  S.  Beck,  304;  HegePs 
conception  of.  383,  343 ;  founded  on  the  feeling  of 
absolute  dependence,  Schleiermacher,  345;  S.'s 
philosophy  of,  349-353;  naturalistic,  Lttwenthal, 
834 ;  capacity  for  as  distinctive  of  man,  855 ;  first 
English  writer  on  evidences  of,  860;  Hume  on 
Natural  R.,  878,  879;  natural  religion  and  Chris- 
tianity, Dr.  Clarke,  380 ;  Botler*s  Analogy  of,  885 ; 
notions  of  H.  Spencer  concerning,  488;  natural, 
GsJuppi,  488. 

Ramigias  of  Auxerre,  L  868. 

Reminiscence  (recollection  of  ideas),  Plato,  L  197 ; 
oombated  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  443,  450. 

Remusat,  C,  cited  on  Abelard's  doctrine,  L  893. 

Renaissance,  The  age  of  the,  in  Italy,  IL  461  seq. 

Raneri,  II.  53. 

Representation,  mental,  Aristotle,  L  168 ;  the  Stoics, 
198;  Epicurus,  308,  304;  agrees,  when  true  with 
its  object,  Spinoca,  II.  69 ;  condition  of  all  modes 
of  thought,  73 ;  =  Phenomena  (see  "  Berkeley  "  and 
"Home"),  Kant,  156,  165, 168,  170. 

Repulsion,  among  material  elements,  Kant,  IL  145. 

Real,  O.  L.  W.,  IL  810. 


Resurrection,  The  doctrine  of,  defended  by  Athena- 
goras,  L  397;  a  "sacred  allegory,"  Synesius,  848 ; 
defended  by  Algaael,  414;  accepted  by  Maimonides, 
438. 

Rhetoric,  of  the  Sophists,  L  73,  75  (Protagoras),  77 
(Oorgias) ;  Aristotelian  view  of,  180 ;  Stoic  inclu- 
sion of,  in  logic,  191;  included  in  "dialectic," 
864. 

Richard  of  Middletown,  I.  457-468. 

Rlchter,  F.,  IL  396. 

Ritschl,  A.,  on  Jewish  and  Pauline  Christianity,  L 
378. 

Bitter,  H.,  as  historian  of  philosophy,  L  10;  of 
Greek  philos.,  38;  cited  on  the  blending  of  Neo- 
Platonic  and  Christian  doctrines,  849;  philos.  atti- 
tude and  works  of,  II.  306-7. 

Bixner,  as  historian  of  philosophy,  L  10 ;  IL  336-7. 

Robert  of  Paris,  I.  864,  878. 

Robinet,  Jean  Baptists,  IL  133, 139. 

Roder,  n.  331. 

ROer,  H.  H.  E.,  II.  810. 

Rohmer,  P.,  II.  836. 

Romagnosi,  O.  D.,  II.  478,  484. 

Romang,  J.  P..  II.  806,  807. 

Roscellinus,  Nominalist,  I.  864,  373-876,  880. 

Rosenkrans,  J.  Karl  F.,  Ed.  of  Kant,  IL  188;  works 
and  philos.,  396. 

Rosenkrans,  Wilhelm,  IL  331. 

Rosmini,  Antonio,  IL  490496. 

Bossier,  C,  IL  396. 

Rothe,  R.,  H.  806,  807. 

Rotscher,  H.  T.,  IL  898. 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  IL  183, 136, 181 

Rowland,  D.,  II.  440. 

Rowland,  J.,  H.  441. 

Royer-Collard,  II.  837,  840. 

Rndiger,  Andreas,  IL  116, 117. 

Rufus,  C.  Musonius,  1. 185, 19a 

Huge,  A,  IL  898. 

Rusbroek.  Johann,  I.  469,  484. 

Rush,  James,  II.  458. 


Saadja  ben  Joseph  al  Faj jumi,  I.  418,  433,  434. 

Sabellius,  I.  809,  810 ;  his  doctrine  compared  with 
that  of  evangelical  Christendom,  811,  and  of  Ros- 
cellinus, 878. 

Salat,  J.,  IL  300. 

Sallustins,  Neo-Platonist,  I.  853,  354. 

Sanchez,  Francis,  II.  6, 15. 

Sanseverino,  II.  513. 

Saturninus,  Gnostic,  L  380,  383,  884. 

Satyrus,  1. 183. 

8ca3vola,  Q.  Mucins.  I.  189. 

Science,  what  ?  Occam,  I.  463 ;  beginnings  of  mod* 
ern,  IL  19  seq. ;  the  image  of  reality,  Bacon,  87; 
compared  with  art,  Schelling,  319 ;  founded  in  sta- 
tistics, Gioja,  488-4. 

8cioppius,  Casp.,  IL  14. 

Schsarschmidt,  on  the  Platan,  dialogues,  L  111. 

Schad,  J.  B.,  II.  313. 

Schaller,  J.,  IL  396. 

Schasler,  M.,  IL  396-397. 

Scheffler,  Johann  (Angelus  Silesias),  IL  115. 

Bohegk,  Jacob,  IL  19,  36. 
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Schelllng,  F.  W.  J.,  his  definition  of  philosophy,  I. 
5;  borrower  from  Boehmc,  II.  20 ;  Jacobi  on,  19a, 
SOU :  !;ems  of  bin  philosophy  with  Banlili,  203,  and 
Fichus,  212;  his  lite,  214;  doctrine,  213-226;  He- 
gel on  hiK  philos.,  237. 

Bcheiu  Tob  bin  Joseph  ibn  Fslaquera,  I.  424,  428. 

Schemata,  Transcendental,  of  Kant,  II.  171. 

Scherblus,  Philip,  11.  19,  26. 

Schiller,  Friedrich.  II.  194,  197, 198. 

6ctKlLn«,  G.,  II.  810. 

Bchlegel,  Friedrich,  II.  212. 

Schleiden,  Matthias,  II.  203. 

Bchleiermachcr's  classification  of  the  Platonic  dia- 
logues, I.  108,  109  ;  phi  km.  impulses  received  from 
Bchelling,  II.  220 ;  his  life,  240-248 ;  hi*  doctrine, 
-944,  251,  249-254,  532  ;  his  pupils,  806. 

Sohliephake,  II.  'til. 

Bchmid,  K,  R.,  II.  190. 

Bchmid,  L.  and  F.  X.,  II.  3*05,  837.     ' 

Schmidt,  A.  and  R.,  II.  297. 

Schmucker,  S.  S.,  II.  457. 

•»  Bchola«ti<:,"  origin  of  the  term.  I.  358. 

Scholasticism,  foreshadowed,  I.  262. 328,  347;  defined, 
855;  history  of,  355-467;  iu  indebtedness  to  the 
Arabs  and  the  Jews,  419,  427 :  and  Aristotelian  ism, 
429-482;  highest  bloom  of,  in  Thomas  Aquinas, 
440 :  method  of,  overthrown  by  Bacon,  II.  34 ;  at 
the  present  time,  337;  earliest  opposition  to,  in 
Italy.  4G1  seq. :  modern  Italian,  511-13. 

Schojienhuuer,  his  life,  II.  257,  258;  his  doctrine,  255, 
256.  258-204,  532 ;  followed  or  criticised  by  Beneke, 
284;  disciple*,  307,  306;  how  followed  by  Hart- 
mann,  336. 

Schulx?rt,  (>.  II.  von.  II.  226,  228. 

Sehulz.  F.  A.,  II.  139. 

Schwab,  J.  C.  II.  193. 

Schw.irtz.  C,  II.,  3(17. 

St-hwar/..  Heinr.  and  Hermann,  II.  297. 

Schwegler.  A.,  a*  hUturian  of  philosophy,  I.  11;  on 
Jewish  and  I'auline  Christianity,  273;  his  works, 
II.  207. 

Schwcnckfeld.  Caspar.  II.  20,  29. 

Schultz.  J..  II.  191,  196. 

Schulw.  (}.  E.,  II.  194-1%. 

H.-ipio,  I.  I.s9. 

B'ripture.  inspired,  ArUtobulns,  I.  223:  Origen, 318; 
allegorical  interpretation  of,  1'hilo,  229;  the  Gn«H- 
ti<*,  2*2.  2M:  Clement  and  Origen,  311.  318,  319; 
authority  of,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  etc.,  328;  Scotns 
EHt'cn.-i.  3»Hl :  Abdard.  395  ;  allegor.  interpr.  of  the 
Ciibuli'ts  418  n^i.,  and  of  Malmonldes,  427,  428; 
Spino/.n  on  the  interpretation  of,  II.  61. 

Stnsen>.  I.  IN).  18.{. 

Stewart.  Duu-ald,  II.  135. 

St.  Martin.  II.  2). 

Stoics,  Th.',  their  definition  of  philosophy,  L  4; 
their  school,  185,  21 K). 

Strntoof  Lampsacus,  I.  1*>,  183,  446. 

Sturm,  11.53. 

StwnndtiK  of  Athens.  I.  232,  234. 

Hederholm,  K..  II.  306. 

Seolyc.  J.  II..  II..  456. 

Selection,  Natural,  according  to  Empodoclcs,  I.  62; 
Epicurus,  206. 

Selle,  C.  G.,  II.  195. 


J  Seneca,  L.  Amueus,  cited  on  defin.  of  puloc,  L  4; 
I  on  the  Stoic  and  Meganc  idea*  of  wisdom,  91; 
Stoic,  185 ;  character  and  doctrine,  180. 

Scngler.  J.,  II.  805, 

Scnnort,  II.,  25. 

sennit  ion.  Atomistic  doctrine  of,  L  67,  70:  mt<< 
Aristotle,  168;  alone  po«ttc*»ea  immediate  certainty; 
Nixoliu*.  II.  11;  Hobbes  on.  39;  Dvscartet,  50: 
as  bonrce  of  knowledge,  Locke,  7H,  84  seq. ;  sous 
of  all  thought  and  volition,  I)c  la  Mettrie,  IS; 
eouroeof  all  ideas,  Condillac.  127 ;  immanent  inel 
matter,  Diderot,  128;  sensation  ("impraMons") 
distinguished  from  ideas,  by  Hume.  132:  origin  of, 
Kant,  168 ;  sensation  and  its  results,  Bcneke,  » 
oi-q. ;  defined  by  Lotxe,  312 :  measurement  of  in- 
tensity of,  821,  822;  distinguished  from  peremp- 
tion, 340 ;  accompanied  by  idea  of  duration.  H«fr 
cheson.  393:  discussed  by  Kcid,  397-399;  bjTho*, 
Brown,  411,  412:  defined  and  chift-iticd  by  Juki 
Mill,  423:  dicta  of  J.  S.  Mill  concerning,  4*. 

Sensationalism,  with  Hobbes,  11.39;  of  Co&diDM, 
127;  of  Bonnet,  128:  with  Laromiguiere,  1*;  van 
Czoll**,  333 ;  with  Cabanis,  338,  889. 

Senx-s,  The,  Hcraclitiu  on,  I.  42 ;  Parmenidfls  oo, 
5»i,  57 ;  un  veracity  of  their  re|x>rts,  Zeno  of  E«, 
58;  Itemoeritus  on,  70;  Plato  on  (see  ,4Ferory 
tion  ;  "  the  internal  sense  distinguished  from  tha 
external,  Augustine,  340 ;  as  agents  of  knowledge. 
Locke,  IL  79.  84  seq. ;  forma  of  the  external  sad 
internal.  Kant,  165 ;  furnish  the  material  of  know- 
ledge, 244,  251  ;  the  internal  sense  as  understood 
by  Herbert,  278;  denied  by  Beneke,  284:  imw 
and  external,  Herbert  of  Cherbary,  855 ;  F.  Hofiofat- 
son,  392. 

Scptuagint*  The,  I.  223,  226 ;  and  the  Cabala,  42L 

Sergeant,  John,  II.  357,  365. 

Sergiusof  Retina,  I.  4U3. 

Seven  \V:se  Men,  The,  I.  26. 

Severianus,  I.  259. 

Scverus,  I.  234,  236. 


St-xtius,  Q..  and  the  Sextians,  I.  221. 

Seydel,  It..  II.  3tMJ. 

Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of,  EL  80, 
90,  377. 

Sherlock,  William,  II.  366. 

Sigcr  of  Brabant,  I.  457-58. 

Siuunias,  the  Tythagon^an,  I.  43. 

Simplicius  I.  181.  255,  259. 

Sin,  Original.  Edwards's  doctrine  of,   II.  448. 

Sirrnond,  Anton.  II.  12. 

Skepticism,  Greek,  among  the  Academics,  L  m 
1%;  in  the  Skeptic  School,  212  217:  combated  bj 
Saint  Augustine,  333,  835,  338,  339:  of 
414;  with  Duns  Scotns,  452;  revived  by 
toigne  and  <»thers,  II.  6,  14 ;  with  Nic. 
2-'i;  its  prinHple,  '42:  maintained  by  (JlanviDe,  ^ 
41 :  of  Hayle.  54  ;  maintaiueil  by  Hirnbaym,  lHj 
of  l)'Aleinl)ert,  12S;  of  Hume.  180-1.14  :  definsnlf 
Kant,  154, 159  :  in  Crcrmany,  194 ;  the  Dcginnlnf  «1 
philosophy,  Ilerlwirt,  270. 

Smart,  li.  II.,  II.  439. 

Smith,  Adam.  II.  91.  393,  894, 

Smith.  Alex.,  II.  439. 

Smith.  H.  1$.,  II.  459. 

Smith,  John,  of  Cambridge,  II.  SCO. 
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,  J.  G.,  n.  440. 

Smith,  8am.  St.,  II.  4CT. 

Smith,  William,  II.  440. 

tollman,  O.  W.,  11.297. 

Bocrates,  Conception  of  Philosophy,  L  M ;  hit  life, 
8846;  accusation  and  death,  81,  97,  88;  doc- 
trine, 80,  8),  b5-b7 ;  disciples,  88,  80;  as  master  of 
the  8toicn,  lb?. 

r.  The,  I.  417,  422,  488. 
,  K.  W.  F..  II.  238,  228. 
,  Neo-Platonist,  1.  254,  254. 

Sophists,  The,  their  doctrine  and  character,  I.  71-73  ; 
and  Socrates,  80,  81,  87 ;  their  ethical  stand-point, 
77 ;  the  later  Sophist*  79,  80. 

SorMorc,  Samuel,  II.  IB. 

Boterioioffy,  The,  of  Anselm,  I.  878,  879,  886. 

Sotion,  I.  1H3. 

Sotioo  of  Alexandria,  L  221,  282. 

flool,  The,  works  on  ancient  views  of  its  immortality, 
I.  24 ;  the  soul  a  harmony,  Pythagorean  doctrine, 
47,  49 ;  atomistic  doctrine  of,  07,  70 ;  the  blood  as 
its  substratum,  Critias,  79;  Platonic  doctrine  of, 
198,  127  ;  immortality  of,  Plato,  124. 127,  128;  pre- 
aafrtenee  of,  127  (Christian  doctrine),  311,  812; 
defined  by  8peusippus  and  Xenocrates,  134 ;  Aris- 
totelian doctrine,  184,  188 ;  a  harmony,  Aristox- 
•nus  the  "Musician,"  183;  Stoic  doctr.,  194-190; 
Epicurean  doctr.,  200,  207 ;  precedes  and  survives 
the  body,  Plotinic  doctrine,  241,  248,  249 ;  material, 
806 ;  it*  natural  immortality  denied  by  Arnobius. 
822,  823 ;  immortal,  bat  Plato's  arguments  insuf- 
ficient, Lactantins,  825;  doctrine  of  Gregory  of 
Kyasa,  326,  332;  of  Augustine, :  42-344;  of  Neme- 
siuA,  847.  349;  of  Claudianus  Mamcrtus,  Cassio- 
dorufl,  Casidanus,  Hilarins,  and  FauKtus,  352- 
851 ;  creation  of,  William  of  Conches,  398;  sub- 
stantiality of,  defended  by  William  of  Anvergne, 
488,  434 ;  doctrine  of  Alb.  Magnus,  439 ;  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  441,  449 ;  facultiea  rettlUer  distinguished. 
Duns  Scot  UK,  458 ;  sensitive  and  intellective,  Oc- 
cam, 464;  doctrine  of  Eckhart,  472,  476;  of  Lord 
Bacon,  II.  87 ;  an  uncxtended,  thinking  substance, 
Descartes  42, 50  52;  doctrine  of  Locke,  80,  84,  bo, 
67;  a  substantial  monad,  Leibnitx,  92,  110,  111 ;  an 
extended  unbctanoe,  Rudigcr,  117 ;  an  abstraction, 
LichtenUiv,  120;  Voltaire  on,  125;  function  of 
the  body,  de  la  Mcttrie,  126-27 ;  idea  of  the  reason, 
Kant,  157,  174,  175;  postulate  of  immortality  of, 
1*1,  185;  denned  by  Herbart,  265,  276;  human, 
distinguished  from  soul  of  brute,  Deneke,  290 ;  its 
nature,  Ulrici,  303,  Trendelenburg,  328  ;  defended 
againift  materialism,  332;  its  nature  and  faculties, 
Sir  John  l>avies,  853,  854 ;  faculties  of,  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherburr,  .154 ;  mortality  of.  Coward  and 
others,  372 ;  per  contra,  Andrew  Baxter.  372,  873 ; 
a  substantial  force,  Galuppi,  487 ;  Hosminl  on  the 
nature  of,  VM. 
El^-v,  unn-ality  of.  Zrnn  of  Kim,  I.  58;  MHlissus, 
»J0:  A t- >mi««tir  doctrine.  »'•'»;  Aristotelian  dixirine, 
164,  lrtrt;  the  Stoic*,  P.«;  the  EpicurennH,  2l»5- 
2U7;  G*«d,  "the  iqiace  of  all  things,**  AroobiuH, 
322:  intrinsic  unreality  of,  Eckhurt,  4d0:  animate, 
Cam|<anclla,  II.  2b :  infinite,  the  *cn«ortum  of  the 
Deity.  No*tf»n.  90  :  the  «»nl«T  of  co-exi*ting  phe- 
Leibnitx,  9'.  111.  cf.  114:  Kant's  earlier 


views  of,  149;  later  views,  150,  157,  164-68,  168, 
526  ran  empirical  conception.  Herder,  201 ;  doctrine 
of  Schleiermachcr,  244,  251 ;  of  Schopenhauer,  255, 
258,  259 ;  contradiction*  involved  in,  Herbart,  271 ; 
source  of  Kpace  as  form  of  thought,  278 ;  space  and 
internal  perception,  289,  290 ;  views  of  Lotxe,  320 ; 
conception  of,  flows  from  the  conception  of  motion, 
Trendelenburg,  327, 525 ;  Trendelenburg  ou  Kant's 
doctrine  of,  330,  525 ;  internal  space,  341  (cf.  384, 
Note);  origin  of  our  knowledge  of,  lteid,  3!l9;  ex- 
plained by  James  Mill,  425 ;  as  understood  by  A. 
Bain,  481. 

8palding,  Samuel,  II.  439. 

Spavcnta,  B.,  II.  510. 

Species,  "  second  Rubstanccs,"  Aristotle,  I.  161 ;  pos- 
sess true  being,  Eric,  368;  realistic  thoury  of  in- 
herence in  individuals,  372,  876,  877 ;  counter-doc- 
trine of  Nominalism,  374 ;  Aristottd.  doctr.  held  by 
Anselm,  381 ;  as  defined  in  the  work  D*  Generibus 
et  Speiiebu*,  397 ;  doctrine  of  various  scholastics, 
898,  899 :  of  Avicenns,  418 ;  unreal  (nominalistio 
doctrine),  461,  462 ;  Leibnitz,  II.  103. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  II.  431-433. 

Speusippus,  I.  133,  184.  *- 

8pho>ruA  the  Stoic,  I.  185,  188. 

Spheres,  Harmony  of  the,  Pythagorean  doctrine,  L 
47;  the  Celestial,  Platonic  doctrine,  126, 127. 

Spiess,  G.  A..  II.  336. 

Spinoxa,  Baruch  de,  Life  of,  II.  €0 ;  doctrine,  55,  80- 
78 ;  *'  confutation  of  S.*'  by  John  Toland,  90. 

Spinoaism,  The  alleged,  cf  Leasing,  II.  120.  198; 
modified,  held  by  DcHchamps,  129,  130 ;  Jorobi  on, 
194,  198-200 ;  with  Herder,  201 ;  with  Rebelling, 
218. 

Spir,  A.,  II.  812. 

Spirit,  the  human,  Anselm  on  its  nature,  I.  883 ;  the 
ideal  pole  of  being,  Schelling,  II.  213;  Hegel*s 
Phenomenology  and  Philosophy  of,  232,  288,  287, 
238,  241  243. 

Sprvnger,  cited  on  Mohammedanism,  I.  408. 

Stahl,  F.  J.,  II.  226,  231. 

Stanley,  his  Hilary  of  PhUo9ophy%  I.  8. 

State,  Platonic  theory  of  the.  1.  129,  131,  182;  Aris- 
totelian doctrine  of.  169,  170.  177;  doctr.  of 
Cicero,  221;  theory  of  Campanclla,  IL  28,  29; 
philosophy  of,  in  the  period  of  transition  to  modern 
philosophy,  30,81 ;  theory  of  Hobbes,  84,  40;  its 
province,  Spinoxa,  61 ;  doctrine  of  Herbart,  266 ; 
its  origin  in  nature  and  reason,  Komagnoisi,  485. 

Steffenm  II.,  II.  226,  228. 

Steinbart,  G.  8.,  II.  120. 

Steinhart  on  the  Platonic  dialogues,  L  109. 

Steinthal.  H..  11.310. 

Stephan,  11.310. 

Stewart,  Puaald,  II.  400-108. 

Stivdcnroth.  E.,  11.310. 

SiilliiurHect,  Edward,  II.  361,  865. 

Stilpo  of  Megara,  I.  90,  91. 

Stirling.  J.  H.,  II.  438. 

St.  I  jimbert,  Charles  Francois  de,  II.  129. 

Stoicheiology,  of  Plato,  I.  117.  122. 

StoicUm,  among  the  Peripatetics,  1. 184 ;  revived,  IL 
«,  14. 

Stoy,  K.  V.,  11.810. 

Strabo,  on  the  history  of  Aristotle's  MSS.,  L  149. 
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Strfter,  T.,  n.  297. 

Strauss,  D.  F.,  II.  297. 

Strnhncck,  F.  WM  IL  885. 

Strumpell,  L.,  IL  310,  81L 

Stutzmann.  J.  J.,  II.  227. 

St,  Victor,  Hugo  of,  I.  887,  400. 

fit.  Victor,  Richard  of,  I.  887,  400. 

St  Victor,  Walter  of,  I.  400. 

Simon  MnguK,  I.  28-*. 

SuabwiiMKcn,  D.  T.  A.f  II.  828. 

Suarcx,  Francis,  I.  462. 

Subjectivism  of  the  Sophists,  I.  70-78 ;  of  Protagoras, 
74,  75 ;  of  other  individual  Sophists,  77-71) ;  not 
attributable  to  Spinoza,  II.  66  ;  of  Kant,  114,  136. 

Sublime,  The,  Kant  on,  II.  188,  191  seq. ;  Giobcrti 
on,  601-2. 

Substance,  Aristotle,  I.  166, 167, 160,  161 ;  Aristotle's 
doctrine  applied  to  the  Trinity,  847:  the  divine 
includes  all  things,  Bcotus  Hrigena,  363; — and  ac- 
cident, RemiKius,  368 ;  in  tran substantiation,  370, 
871 :  doctrine  of  Rosoellinua,  875 :  two  meaning 
of,  Gilbcrtus,  3W:  Descartcs's  definition,  11.51, 
62 :  Spinoza's  doctrine,  65,  62,  63,  65-67,  69-71  ; 
views  of  Locke  on  the  conception  of,  79,  86,  87 ; 
monadic  theory  of,  Leibnitz,  92,  107  seq. ;  negative 
doctrine  of  Hume,  134.  524 :  nature  of  the  notion, 
Kant,  106  seq. :  law  of  iiersistcnce  of,  171  ;  Lamen- 
nais  on,  34.'! ;  two  forms  of,  distinguished  by  J.  S. 
Mill.  428. 

Suicide  i>ormi*sible,  I.  200. 

Suinshead  (or  Suissct),  Richard,  I.  467. 

Sulzcr,  J.  O.,  II.  119,  120. 

8umma  frntentlarum  (Peter  the  Lombard),  887, 899, 
400;  Theologl*  (Alex,  of  Hales),  438,  434,  (Thorn. 
Aquinas)  111. 

Riwmihl,  «>n  Plato's  Phmlrit\  T.  113. 

Su*>.  Heinri.-h,  I.  469,  4S4. 

Syllogism,  The,  Aristotle  on,  T.  152,  155,  156;  doc- 
trine «.f,  developed  by  Peripatetic*,  182:  Stoic, 
treatment  of.  103 :  vulu<lessnes-»of.  216  ;  fourth  fig- 
ure of,  2-'i7  ;  held  in  dU«*teeni  by  Lord  Bacon,  II. 
38;  the  flrnt  tlf^ure,  alone,  admitted  by  Kant,  140; 
Hcpel  on.  2-10. 

Sylvain,  Pierre,  IT.  53. 

RyiiKin,  T.  0„  II.  440. 

Syno-ins  of  <  'yrene,  I.  347-349. 

Syrian  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Apes,  I.  402-405: 
Christian*  and  translators  and  the  Arabs,  410  ; 
School,  I.  252-254. 

Syrianos,  I.  255,  250. 

Tappan,  II.  P.,  11.446,  453. 

Taste,  ajsthetie  faculty,  Kant,  II.  187. 

Tatian,  I.  2!M,  2iW. 

Tauler,  Johann.  I.  409,  484. 

Taurellu*.  Nieolaus.  II.  19,20,  26. 

Taute.  G.  F.,  II.  311. 

Taylor,  George,  II.  459. 

Taylor,  Isaa<\  II.  436. 

Taylor,  N.  \V.,  II.  452. 

Teli-olojry,  of  Socrates,  1.86;  of  Aristotle,  163,  104, 
166,  ION;  denied  by  Kpieunis,  205.  2<M; :  of  Lac- 
tan  tins,  325:  of  Gregory  of  Nyni,  32.x :  def«nled 
by  Enfrli«h  writers,  II.  41  :  with  I^ibnit/.  106:  in 
one  of  Kant's  earlier  works,  143 ;  K.'s  final  doc- 


trine, 188  seq. ;  with  Herbert,  29ft.  279 ;  of  Lota, 
818,  320 ;   of  Trendelenburg,  827-829 ;   limits  of, 
Hume,  878. 
Teleaius,  Bcrnardinuft,  II.  6,  20,  25,  463,  469. 
Tempter,  Etienne,  I.  460,  471. 
Tennemann,  W.  G.,  as  historian  of  pbilos.,  L  9-10; 

of  Greek  ^hiloa.,  28;  IL  197. 
Tepe,  G.,  II.  811. 
Tertullian,  life  and  doctrine,    L  303-306;  died  qb 

Monarchianism,  308. 
TettameiiU  of  the  Ttoetv*  Patriarch*,  The,  L  274 

277. 
Teten*.  J.  N..  IL  119. 
'  Thales  of  Miletus,  L  32,  age,  38,  doctrine,  84-81 
'  Thaulow,  G.,  II.  297. 
I  Themktia,  I.  201. 

'  ThcmistiuR,  I.  181.  252,  254;  cited  by  Avon*,  tit 
Theodonis  of  Asine,  I.  252,  254. 
ThcodoruN  the  Cyrenaic,  L,  96,  1*7. 
Theodonis  Metochita,  I.  405. 
Theodotus  of  Byzantium.  I.  808. 
Theology  of  Heraclitua,  I.  38,  40,  41  ;  of  Xenophua, 
i      51.  52 ;  of  Anaxatyoras,  63-66 ;  of  Socrates  Ki,  «, 
87 ;  of  Aristotle,  162.  163 ;  three  kinds  of,  Pan* 
i      tins,  189 ;  of  the  Stoics,  194,  195 ;  attacked  by  Dm 
Skeptics,   217 ;    of  the  Jewish-Alexandrians  2£ 
seq. :  of  Plutarch,  236 ;  of  Numeniua.  237,  238;  U 
I      Jamhlichus,   252,   254:  and  philosophy,  261-J3: 
I      of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  264-271 :  of  the  Apu*- 
I     tolic  Fathers,  274-280;   of  the  Gnostics  2fc0-*«': 
of  Justin  Martyr.  293,  294 ;  of  Athenafww.  2% 
1      297 ;  of  IrenaMis,  300,  301 ;  of  Hippolyrus  308;  of 
I      Tertullian.  305,  306;  of  Monarchianism.  &064M; 
I      of  Arnobius,  322 :  of  Lactantm*.  824:   of  iJrojorj 
i      of  Nyw,  826.  828-331 ;  of  Saint  Ausu-sine.  340- 
I      3-12:   "affirmative"  and    "  abstracting  "  <-r  necn- 
I      tive,  3.*>(i.  :;"!.  359,  301 ;  of  l>*eudo-l)ii»ny«ius  35*. : 
of  Septus  Kriir- no,  35N-365 :    of  An^elm,  :>7N*«i: 
of  Alielnnl.  ^7,  .V.»i,  394  ;  of  Alfarnbi.  411.  412:  .* 
the  Cihala.  418-419,  422-2-3:  Maiinonidc-  on  J**- 
ish,  427  :  natural  and  revealed  ditftin^uhht-'i  and 
separated,  429,  443.  444  ;  of  Albcrtu*  Mvn'B,  436. 
439;  of  Thorn  is  Aquinas    441.    413,  447  sea. ;  of 
Duns    S^otus,    452,   455:  of  Ooatn.   46%  464;  cf 
Master  Elkhart,  469.  473  seq.  :  of  Nicoiau*  Cws- 
nua.  1 1.  24  ;  of  Descartes,  41,  42,  47-5U :  of  Spinas, 
55,  61-63,  67,   71-73:  rational,  Kant,  157,  15$,  177, 
178;  of   Fiehte,    205.    21U,    211;    of  Schilling  (M 
"  God  ") :   Schleiermacher  on  the  relation  of  theol- 
ogy to  philosophy,  245. 
Theon  <»f  Smyrna,  I.  234,  235. 
Theophilusof  Antioch,  I.  294,207,  298. 
TheitphrnHtus.  the  Peripatetic,  I.  1^,   182. 
TheoK>phy  (see  4%  Xeo-Platonism,*'   "The   Cabala*^ 
pn-dominant  in  .'Jd  i^eriod  of  Greek   philosophy,  I. 
222  ;  present  in  the  transitional   period  of 
philoB.,   II.   20,  24,  29;  with  Schilling,  21&,  J 
seq. 
Therai)cuteK.  The,  T.  223. 
Thilo.  C.  AM  II.  311. 
ThomacuK,  Nior)laus  Ixonicus,  II.  12. 
Thomas  A.piinas,  I.  440-452. 
Thomas.  Carl.  11.  311 
Thoma-.  C,  II.  440. 
"  Thomas  a  Kcmpis  ■'  (see  "  Hamerkm^). 
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Thomarius,  Christian,  II.  115. 

Thompson,  R.  A.,  II.  480. 

Thomson,  William,  II.  487. 

ThornwelL  J.  H.,  IL  460. 

Thought  and  being  one,  Parmeuldes,  I.  64,  65; 
thought  as  motion,  188;  seat  of,  Strato,  188;  inde- 
pendent of  material  organ,  Thomas  Aquinas,  448, 
451  :  condition  of,  PomponatiuH,  II.  18 ;  a  species 
of  reckoning.  Hobbea,  40 ;  constitutive  attribute  of 
one  kind  of  substance,  Descartes,  48,  68 ;  the  order 
of,  identical  with  the  order  of  thing*,  Spinoza,  55, 
73;  it*  basis  in  sensation,  Diderot,  188;  limit*  of 
its  creative  power,  Hume.  188;  form*  of,  Kant, 
156,  167.  1«4  wq.  :  postulates  of  empirical,  171 ; 
nature  of.  Ulrict,  300 ;  a  accretion  of  the  brain,  889; 
=  judgment,  Rosmini,  491. 

Thrnsylhw,  I.  104,  1UK  884,  885. 

Thra.«ymachus.  the  Sophist,  I.  70. 

Thucydides.  U  8. 

Thumming,  L.  P.,  II.  117. 

Tiedemann.  !>..  as  historian  of  phflos.,  I.  0 ;  charao- 
ter  of  hiit  philosophizing,  II.  119,  ISO,  195. 

Tieftrunk,  II.  197. 

Timsvus.  the  Pythagorean,  I.  48. 

Time,  Aristotelian  doctrine  of,  L  164,  166;  Stoic 
doctr.,  190 ;  had  a  beginning,  Alberttu  Magnus, 
480 ;  intrinsic  unreality  of,  Eckhart,  469  ;  the  order 
of  the  succemion  of  phenomena,  Leibnitz,  II.  98  ; 
Kant1*  earlier  view  of,  149,  150  ;  his  final  opinion, 
150,  157,  166,  586 ;  an  empirical  conception,  Her- 
der, 801 ;  view  of  Bchleiermacher,  844,  851 ;  of 
Schopenhauer,  856,  958,  859;  contradictions  In- 
volved in,  Hcrbart,  871;  source  of,  as  form  of 
thought,  878 ;  conception  of,  flows  from  the  con- 
ception of  motion,  Trendelenburg,  887,  685;  Trrr 
delcnburg  on  Kant's  doctrine  of,  880,  585 ;  Rei<Vr 
doctrine,  399. 

Tlmocrates,  I.  801. 

Timon,  the  Skeptic  and  the  Megarians,  I.  91  •  his 
doctrine.  213.  214. 

TIndal.  th4-  English  rationalist,  II.  92,  877,  **<, 

TfUel,  G.  A.,  II.  lift. 

ToUnd,  John,  II.  91,  376. 

Tracy.  Demutt  de,  II.  130,  880. 

Tradition,  Authority  of,  Bootes  Erigena,  -  860 ;  oon- 
tradicU»n«  in,  Ahclard,  894,  895. 

Tragedy,  Ari*t<»U«lian  doctrine  of,  I.  l"»--»0. 

Transcendental  and  Transcendent,  the  term*  defined 
by  Kant,  II.  1611 ;  tranaccndmt.*i  objects,  or 
•'thiiigK-in-themselves,"  156,  167,  ni,  175,  176; 
Transcendental  iErthetic,  157,  161,  164-166 :  Tran- 
scendental Logic,  157,  160,  "63  seq.  :  trannc.  reflec- 
tion, 173;  philosophy,  Sehelling.  217. 

Transmigration  of  the  Soul,  Pythagoran,  I.  48,  45 ; 
Plato.  124:  the  Cabala.  483. 

Tranrabtttiintiatitm,  donate  with  reference  to  the 
nature  of,  I.  870,  ST 

TmvK  H..  11.440. 

Trendelenburg  or  /'ic  categories  of  Ariwtotle,  I.  154 ; 
nn  thi*  fundanieutal  conception  in  Spinoza's  sy*- 
tern,  1 1.  59 ,  Jls  life,  work*,  and  philosophy,  824- 

.w,  MR 

Trinity,  Th*  doctrin«r»Vhrt,  atwrted  by  Athenagoras, 
I  2J«i.  2117  ;  jKTMor.; '/,  explanation  of  Hip|»olytn*, 
898;  doctrine  dcp^i  y  modified  by  tha  Monarch 


Una,  807-810,  affirmed  by  Athanasius  and  pro- 
nounced orthodox,  810,  811 ;  defended  by  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  386,  829,  830 ;  doctr.  of  Augustine,  341, 
848;  the  three  persons  three  sulmtances,  Rosccl- 
linns,  375;  the  doctrine  of,  and  Rcal:*u).  377;  de- 
fended by  Anselm  on  rational  ground*,  3H0,  888 ; 
Monarch  ian  interpretation  of  Abelard,  3tfT,  894; 
maintained  on  the  ground  of  revelation  alone,  489, 
486 ;  why  unknowable,  Alb.  Magnna,  438 :  unknow 
able  by  the  natural  reason,  Thomas  Aquinas,  448, 
Duns  ScotUH,  452,  except  by  a  kind  of  analogy, 
45" ;  involves  the  truth  of  Realism,  Occam,  464  ; 
speculative  construction  of  >y  Eckhart,  469,  474 ; 
doctr.  of  Nicolans  Cinanus,  II.  84 ;  basis  of  a  spec- 
ulative construction  of„in  Spinoza's  doctrine,  78; 
defended  by  Leibnitz,  113;  Leasing'*  *i>eculativ6 
construction  of,  180,  181 :  explained  by  Sehelling, 
831,  and  Baader,  889,  and  Hegel  843 ;  Lamcnnais's 
speculative  construction  of,  343,  344. 

Troxler,  I.  P.  V.,  II.  826,  227. 

Truth,  Parmenides,  I.  65 :  Logical,  what  ?  Aristotle, 
158;  8toic  criterion  of,  191,  192:  Epicurean 
criteria,  SC'J,  204 ;  idcnt.cil  with  God,  Augustine, 
840;  Anselm  on,  381:  philo*.  and  theoL  distin- 
guished, 460 ;  II.  6,  12, 13 ;  obtainable  only  by  reve- 
lation, Gerson,  I.  467 :  religion*,  within  the  range 
of  human  reason,  Eckhart,  471 :  four  criteria  of 
Melanchthon,  II.  19 ;  agreement  of  the  idea  with 
its  object,  Spinoza,  69;  and  falsehood,  in  judg- 
ments, rather  than  in  ideas,  I<ockc,  K7 ;  Leibnitz 
and  Ueberweg  on  the  criterion  of,  105:  includes 
contradictory  elements,  Dcachamps,  130;  four 
kinds  of,  Schopenhauer,  859;  nature  and  kinds  of, 
Lord  Herlwrt  of  Cherbury,  854,  865;  necessary, 
Heid,  400.  401 ;  -  exiKtence,  Rosmini,  492 ;  relative, 
Ferrari,  514. 

Truth*,  First,  Aristotle,  1. 157 ;  necessary,  J.  8.  Mffl, 
II.  489. 

Tschirnhausen,  Walther  von,  II.  115. 

Tucker,  Abraham,  II.  390,  891. 

Tulloch,  J.,  II.  489. 

Turgot,  II.  12H. 

Tyler,  S.,  II.  457. 

Tylor.  K.  B.,  II.  448. 

Tyndali,  J.,  II.  441. 

Ulriri,  H.,  works  and  doctrine  of,  II.  899-305,  884. 

Universal,  The,  according  to  Aristotle,  I.  157,  160, 
161  :  cloert  not  exist  objectively.  Stoic  doctr.,  198 ; 
cxi«t*  U-fore  thing*.  Erigena,*  358.  :;63,  364 :  the 
question  nlxmt,  stab^i,  3fA-367 :  doctrine  of  Brie  of 
Auxerre,  367 ;  of  Rcmigius,  868 :  of  Rowellinna, 
371  76:  of  William  of  Champeanx,  372,  377,  878; 
of  Anselm,  3H1 ;  of  Atielard,  387,  392-804 ;  d.xi-rine 
of  the  work  Dt  Generibu*  et  Sfx*1*bu*.  397:  of 
John  of  Falifbury,  401  :  unum  ttt  mult  I*  et  in 
multi*,  Alfarabi,  411;  doctrine  of  Avicenna,  418; 
of  Pseudo-Aristotle,  486 ;  of  Alexander  of  Hale*, 
434  ;  of  Alhertu*  Magnus.  436.  48*-*9;  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  441,  444-446;  of  Duns  Scotus.  453-455; 
I  of  Occam,  461-463 ;  of  Master  Eckhart,  472 :  known 
only  in  the  particular,  Pomponatina,  II.  18;  ex 
ists  naUttr  only  in  the  mind,  Reid,  400. 

Universality  in  knowledge,  non-derivablafrorn  expanV 
anoa,  Laftmita  a*.  Xnt»  It  08, 11%  10ft,  1M,  ML 
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Unterhotener,  C.  A.  D„  H.  31L 
Upham,  T.  C,  II.  463. 

Valeutinus,  I.  280,  287-3891 

Vulla,  Laurcntius,  IL  10. 

Vim  Calker,  F.,  II.  203. 

Vanini,  Lucilio,  II.  20,  89,  464,  490 
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these  volumes  are  comprised  the  results  of  the  life-long  labors  and  investigations  of  one  of  the 
eminent  theologians  of  the  age.  The  work  covers  the  ground  usually  occupied  by  treatises  on 
•matic  Theology,  and  adopts  the  commonly  received  divisions  of  the  subject, — THEOLOGY, 
I. ;  ANTHROPOLOGY,  Vol.  II.;  SOTERIOLOGY  AND  ESCHATOLOGY,  Vol.  III. 
le  INTRODUCTION  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  preliminary  matters,  such  as  Method,  or 
principles  which  should  guide  the  student  of  Theology,  and  the  different  theories  as  to  the  source 
standard  of  our  knowledge  of  divine  things,  Rationalism,  Mysticism,  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine 
e  Rule  of  Faith,  and  the  Protestant  doctrine  on  that  subject. 

yc  Apartment  of  THEOLOGY  proper  includes  the  origin  of  the  Idea  of  God,  the  Being  of  God, 
Knti-Theistic  systems  of  Atheism,  Polytheism,  Materialism,  and  Pantheism ;  the  Nature  of  Got*, 
Divine  Attributes,  the  Doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  • 
>ecrees  of  God,  Creation,  Providence,  and  Miracles. 

je  department  of  ANTHROPOLOGY  includes  the  Nature,  Origin,  and  Antiquity  of  Man,  hn 
ihive  State  and  Prolntion  ;  the  Fall ;  the  Effect  of  Adam's  sin  upon  himself  and  upon  his  Posterity 
Mature  of  Sin ;  the  Different  Philosophical  and  Theological  Theories  on  that  subject. 
>TERIOLOGY  includes  the  Plan  or  Purpose  of  God  in  reference  to  the  Salvation  of  Man  ;  the 
os  and  Work  of  the  Redeemer ;  his  Offices  as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King ;  the  Work  of  the  Hoi) 
it  in  applying  the  redemption  purchased  by  Christ ;  Common  and  Efficacious  Grace,  Regeneration, 
a,  Justification,  Sanctification,  the  Law  or  Rule  of  Life,  and  the  means  of  Grace. 
BCHATOLOGY  includes  the  State  of  the  Soul  after  Death ;  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ ;  the 
iirection  of  the  Body;  the  General  Judgment  and  End  of  the  World,  and  the  doctrine  concerning 
vcnendUcIl. 

e  author  is  to  itate  and  vindicate  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  on  these  various  subjects, 
entagonUt  k  doctrines  of  different  classes  of  Theologians.     His  book,  therefore,  if 
!ic  end  elenchtic. 

awed  with  that,  close  and  keen  analytical  and  logical  power,  combined 
tty,   an.l  itrength  of  style  which  have  already  given  Dr.  Hodge  a  world* 
fiet  and  writer,  and  as  an  investigator  of  the  great  theological  pre  Menu 
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CONTAINING  THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CREATION,  THE  FALL  OF  MAX,  THE  DELCGL 
THE  TOWER  OF  BABEL,  THE  TIMES  OF  THE  PATRIARCHS,  AND  NIMROD  J  BABYUWUI 
FABLES,  AND  LEGENDS  OF  THE  GODS  FROM  THE  CUNEIFORM'  XaTSCaUFtlfB& 

By   GBORGB    8MITH, 

Of  tk*  Dt/mrtmtnt *f  Ortmtml  AntifmitUs.  British  Mtfimr,  Aniktr^f  * 
**A**yri*n   Ducwmrie*,m.  Etc. 

Wltfc  numerous  IUiitnlloii,   1  ▼©!.,  8vo« 


Mk.  Smith'i  first  vohuw,  Aujrrimm  DUcmriis^  attracted  wide  attention  from  ill  Biblical  ttndksw»t 

igp|«P 
rehearsed  in  Genesis.    Here  Mr.  Smith  twumnm  the  rasnhs  of  stifl  later  and  1 


of  die  important  bearing  of  the  du 


1  it  recorded  upon  the  accuracy  of  die  nftrrath*  1 


The  inscriptions  which  he  has  deciphered  codkn  %  wide  range  of  subjects,  as  sriU  be  seen  from  At  tide  « 
volume,  and  are  of  die  most  marked  significance  aaJcVvf  the  highest  importance, 

FROM   THE    ENGLISH    REVIEWS. 

"  A  step,  die  importance  of  which  cannot  be  overlooked,  has  been  made  in  a  study  wfcidi  has  ■  rcajj 
well  as  a  literary  vahie."—  Time*. 

"The  work  Mr.  Smith  has  here  given  us  is  the  most  interesting  and  the  fullest  *c  have  yet  had  fan  at] 

pen In  concluding  these  remarks,  we  heartily  commend  Mr.  Smith's  work  to  the  attention  of  every  meiit 

accepting  the  general  course  of  lliblical  story,  would  wish  to  learn  all  that  can  be  at  present  alij 
though  not  contemporaneous  history  of  Chaldea  and  Babylonia,"— AHUnmmm, 

**  Probacy  no  single  volume  of  its  kind  was  ever  published  that  contained  more 
**     XoMCOMformist. 


A  NEW  EDITION  NOW  READY  OF 

£ssgrifln  IBisroirrirs, 

An  Account  of  Explorations  and  Discoveries  on  the  Site  of  Nineveh 

1873  and  1874. 

"R.V    GEOrtOK    S3IITH, 

Of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Antiquities,  British  Museum. 

With  Maps,  Wood-Cuts,  and  Photographs.        One  vol.,  8vo,  cloth,  S4.QQ. 


OPINIONS    OF    THE     PRESS. 

From   the  N.    Y.  Daily    Tribune. 
"  Mr.  Smith  appears  to  have  ensued  in  his  work  with  equil  ardor,  pcrvtvprante.  and  worn]  imfc, 
habit*  as  a  scholar  have  n.it  impaired  his  efficiency  as  a  practical  man*     l"hc  recital  of  his  experience  i»  n 
franknc>s,  modesty,  and  great  intelligence." 

From   the  St.  Louis  Democrat. 

"The  hook  reveals  much  of  the  hitherto  hidden  history  of  the  A^yrian  empire,  and  show*  that  id  pt 
wise  in  many  things.     The  maxims  translated  from  ihe  records,  ;md  the  euriotH  device*  and  pkiurt*  t 
the  earth's  surface,  give  us  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  character  of  (he  people  that  inhabited  tut  oatim  1 
have  gained  from  any  other  source.     *     *     *     It  is  a  work  af  great  impurEftnee,  and  will  be  i 
scholars  and  antiquaries." 

From  the  ;V.   J'.  Evening  Pest. 

"Mr.  Smith's  book  is  in  clearness  and  accuracy  all  that  could  be  wished  :   himself  a  gr**t 
Assyrian  antiquities,  he  has  prepared  a  work  which  no  person  w\m  has  studied  or  intends  to  at.. 
subject  should  fail  to  read.'1 

From  the   Cincinnati   Cummer  rial, 

"  It  is  in  the  hope  that  these  rich,  first  fruits  of  investigation  *vi  I  tiimulalc  inquiry.  : 
Government  to  take  hold  of  the  matter,  and  bring  its  irtluence  lo  I  r.ir  in  mcii  <i  Mm 
Government  as  to  secure  its  cooperation  in  prosecuting  a  th.on.unh  hyntetn  of  invenrjgj 
Smith's  absorbingly  interesting  book.'* 

From  the   Watchman  and 

"His  book  is  a  simple,  straightforward  record  of  what  h*  ' 
the  ignorant,  but  to  inform  the  wise  and  the  thoughtful.    TK" 
out  trace  of  straining  for  sensational  effect.     Hut  the  chief 
phshed." 

Eithe-  of  ihe  above  -will  be  sent,  prepaid- 
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